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I  might  instance  in  other  professions  the  obligation  men  lie  under  of 
appl3dng  themselves  to  certain  parts  of  History;  and  I  can  hardly  for- 
bear doing  it  in  that  of  the  Law,  —  in  its  nature  the  noblest  and  most 
beneficial  to  mankind,  in  its  abuse  and  debasement  the  most  sordid  and 
the  most  pernicious.  A  lawyer  now  is  nothing  more  (I  speak  of  ninety- 
nine  in  a  hundred  at  least),  to  use  some  of  Tully's  words,  "nisi  leguleius 
quidem  cautus,  et  acutus  praeco  actionum,  cantor  formularum,  auceps 
^llabarum."  But  there  have  been  lawyers  that  were  orators,  philoso- 
phers, historians:  there  have  been  Bacons  and  Clarendons.  There  will 
be  none  such  any  more,  till  in  some  better  age  true  ambition,  or  the  love 
of  fame,  prevails  over  avarice;  and  till  men  find  leisure  and  encourage- 
ment to  prepare  themselves  for  the  exercise  of  this  profession,  by  climb- 
ing up  to  the  vantage  ground  (so  my  Lord  Bacon  calls  it)  of  Science, 
instead  of  grovelling  all  their  fives  below,  in  a  mean  but  gainful  appfica- 
tion  of  all  the  fittle  arts  of  chicane.  Till  this  happen,  the  profession  of  the 
law  wiU  scarce  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  learned  professions.  And 
whenever  it  happens,  one  of  the  vantage  grounds  to  which  men  must 
climb,  is  Metaphysical,  and  the  other,  Historical  Knowledge.  Henrt 
St.  John,  Viscount  Bolinobroke,  Letters  on  the  Stvdy  of  History  (1739). 

Whoever  brings  a  fruitful  idea  to  any  branch  of  knowledge,  or  rends 
the  veil  that  seems  to  sever  one  portion  from  another,  his  name  is  written 
in  the  Book  among  the  builders  of  the  Temple.  For  an  English  lawyer 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  methods  which  Oxford  invited  Sir 
Henry  Maine  to  demonstrate,  in  this  chair  of  Historical  and  Comparative 
Jurisprudence,  have  revolutionised  our  legal  history  and  largely  trans- 
formed our  current  text-books.  —  Sir  Fredekick  Pollock,  Bart.,  The 
History  of  Comparative  Jurisprudence  (Farewell  Lecture  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  1903). 

No  piece  of  History  is  true  when  set  apart  to  itself,  divorced  and  iso- 
lated. It  is  part  of  an  intricately  pieced  whole,  and  must  needs  be  put 
in  its  place  in  the  netted  scheme  of  events,  to  receive  its  true  color  and 
estimation.  We  are  all  partners  in  a  conomon  undertaking,  —  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  men  as  associated  in  society,  the 
life  of  the  human  spirit  in  tiiis  famifiar  theatre  of  cooperative  effort  in 
which  we  play,  so  changed  from  age  to  age,  and  yet  so  much  the  same 
throughout  the  hunying  centuries.  The  day  for  synthesis  has  come.  No 
one  of  us  can  safely  go  forward  without  it.  —  Woodbow  Wilson,  T?ie 
Variety  and  Unity  of  History  (Address  at  the  World's  Congress  of  Arts 
and  Science,  St.  Louis,  1904). 

A  lawyer  without  history  or  fiterature  is  a  mechanic,  a  mere  working 
mason;  ijf  he  possesses  some  knowledge  of  these,  he  may  venture  to  call  him- 
self an  architect. — Sir  Wai/feb  Scott,  "Ovy  Mannering"  c.  XXXVIL 
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GENEBAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SERIES 

''All  history/'  said  the  lamented  master  Maitland,  in  a  memo- 
rable epigram,  ''is  but  a  seamless  web;  and  he  who  endeavors  to 
tell  but  a  piece  of  it  must  feel  that  his  first  sentence  tears  the 
fabric." 

This  seamless  web  of  our  own  legal  history  imites  us  inseparably 
to  the  history  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe.  Our  main  interest 
must  naturally  center  on  deciphering  the  pattern  which  lies 
directly  before  us,  —  that  of  the  Anglo-American  law.  But  in 
tracing  the  warp  and  woof  of  its  structure  we  are  brought  inevi- 
tably into  a  larger  field  of  vision.  The  story  of  Western  Continental 
Law  is  made  up,  in  the  last  analysis,  of  two  great  movements, 
racial  and  intellectual.  One  is  the  Grermanic  migrations,  planting 
a  solid  growth  of  Grermanic  custom  everywhere,  from  Danzig 
to  Sicily,  from  London  to  Vienna.  The  other  is  the  posthumous 
power  of  Roman  law,  forever  resisting,  struggling,  and  coalescing 
with  the  other.  A  thousand  detailed  combinations,  of  varied 
types,  are  developed,  and  a  dozen  distinct  systems  now  survive 
in  independence.  But  the  result  is  that  no  one  of  them  can  be 
fully  understood  without  siu^eying  and  tracing  the  whole. 

Even  insular  England  cannot  escape  from  the  web.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  all  its  racial  threads  —  Saxons,  Danes,  Normans  — 
were  but  extensions  of  the  same  Germanic  warp  and  woof  that 
was  making  the  law  in  France,  Grermany,  Scandinavia,  Nether- 
lands, Austria,  Switzerland,  Northern  Italy,  and  Spain.  And, 
in  the  next  place,  its  legal  culture  was  never  without  some  of  the 
same  intellectual  influence  of  Roman  law  which  was  so  thoroughly 
overspreading  the  Continental  peoples.  There  is  thus,  on  the 
one  hand,  scarcely  a  doctrine  or  rule  in  our  own  system  which  can- 
not be  definitely  and  profitably  traced  back,  in  comparison,  till 
we  come  to  the  point  of  divergence,  where  we  once  shared  it  in 
common  with  them.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is,  during  all 
the  intervening  centuries,  a  more  or  less  constant  juristic  socia- 
bility (if  it  may  be  so  called)  between  Anglo-American  and  Con- 
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tinental  Law;  and  its  reciprocal  influences  make  the  story  one 
and  inseparable.  In  short,  there  is  a  tangled  common  ancestry, 
racial  or  intellectual,  for  the  law  of  all  Western  Europe  and  ourselves. 

For  the  sake  of  legal  science,  this  story  should  now  become  a 
familiar  one  to  all  who  are  studious  to  know  the  history  of  our 
own  law.  The  time  is  ripe.  During  the  last  thirty  years  Euro- 
pean scholars  have  placed  the  history  of  their  law  on  the  footing 
of  modern  critical  and  philosophical  research.  And  to-day,  among 
ourselves,  we  find  a  marked  widening  of  view  and  a  vigorous 
interest  in  the  comparison  of  other  peoples'  legal  institutions. 
To  the  satisfying  of  that  interest  in  the  present  field,  the  only 
obstacle  is  the  lack  of  adequate  materials  in  the  English  language. 

That  the  spirit  of  the  times  encourages  and  demands  the  study 
of  Continental  Legal  History  and  all  useful  aids  to  it  was  pointed 
out  in  a  memorial  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Law  Schools  in  August,  1909: 

"The  recent  spread  of  interest  in  Comparative  Law  in  general  is 
notable.  The  Comparative  Law  Bureau  of  the  Americ€tn  Bar  Associa- 
tion; the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress;  the  American  Institute 
of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology;  the  Civic  Federation  Conference 
on  Uniform  Legislation;  the  International  Congress  of  History;  the 
lilyaries'  accessions  in  foreign  law,  —  the  work  of  these  and  other 
movements  touches  at  various  points  the  bodies  of  Continental  law. 
Such  activities  serve  to  remind  us  constantly  that  we  have  in  English 
no  histories  of  Continental  law.  To  pay  any  attention  at  all  to  Con- 
tinental law  means  that  its  history  must  be  more  or  less  considered. 
Each  of  these  countries  has  its  own  legal  system  and  its  own  legal 
history.  Yet  the  law  of  the  Continent  was  never  so  foreign  to  Eng- 
lish as  the  English  law  was  foreign  to  Continental  jurisprudence. 
It  is  merely  maintaining  the  best  traditions  of  our  own  legal  litera- 
ture if  we  plead  for  a  continued  study  of  Continental  legal  history. 

"  We  believe  that  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  modem 
scholarship  in  that  field  will  bring  out  new  points  of  contact  and 
throw  new  light  upon  the  development  of  our  own  law.  Moreover, 
the  present-day  movements  for  codification,  and  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  many  departments  of  the  law,  make  it  highly  desirable  that 
our  profession  should  be  well  informed  as  to  the  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  on  the  Continent  in  its  great  measures  of  law  reform 
and  codification. 

'*  For  these  reasons  we  believe  that  the  thoughtful  American  lawyers 
and  students  should  have  at  their  disposal  translations  of  some  of 
the  best  works  in  Continental  legal  history." 

And  the  following  resolution  was  then  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  Association: 
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"That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  on  Translations  of  Conti- 
nental Legal  History,  with  authority  to  arrange  for  the  translation 
and  publication  of  suitable  works." 

The  Editorial  Committee,  then  appointed,  spent  two  years  in 
studying  the  field,  making  selections,  and  arranging  for  trans- 
lations. It  resolved  to  treat  the  undertaking  as  a  whole;  and  to 
co-ordinate  the  series  as  to  (1)  periods,  (2)  countries,  and  (3) 
topics,  so  as  to  give  the  most  adequate  survey  within  the  space- 
limits  available. 

(1)  As  to  periods,  the  Conmwttee  resolved  to  include  modem 
times,  as  well  as  early  and  mediaeval  periods;  for  in  usefulness 
and  importance  they  were  not  less  imperative  in  their  claim  upon 
our  attention.  Each  volume,  then,  was  not  to  be  merely  a  valu- 
able torso,  lacking  important  epochs  of  development;  but  was 
to  exhibit  the  history  from  early  to  modem  times. 

(2)  As  to  countries,  the  Conmwttee  fixed  upon  France,  Grer- 
many,  and  Italy  as  the  central  fields,  leaving  the  history  in  other 
countries  to  be  touched  so  far  as  might  be  incidentally  possible. 
Spain  would  have  been  included  as  a  fourth;  but  no  suitable  book 
was  in  existence;  the  unanimous  opinion  of  competent  scholars 
is  that  a  suitable  history  of  Spanish  law  has  not  yet  been  written. 

(3)  As  to  topics,  the  Committee  accepted  the  usual  Continental 
divisions  of  Civil  (or  Private),  Commercial,  Criminal,  Procedural, 
and  Public  Law,  and  endeavored  to  include  all  five.  But  to  repre- 
sent these  five  fields  under  each  principal  country  would  not  only 
exceed  the  inevitable  space-limits,  but  would  also  duplicate  much 
common  ground.  Hence,  the  grouping  of  the  individual  volumes 
was  arranged  partly  by  topics  and  partly  by  countries,  as  follows: 

Commercial  Law,  Crimmal  Law,  Civil  Procedure,  and  Criminal 
Procedure,  were  allotted  each  a  volume;  in  this  volume  the  basis 
was  to  be  the  general  European  history  of  early  and  mediaeval 
times,  with  special  reference  to  one  chief  country  (Prance  or 
Germany)  for  the  later  periods,  and  with  an  excursus  on  another 
chief  country.  Then  the  Civil  (or  Private)  Law  of  France  and 
of  Grermany  was  given  a  volume  each.  To  Italy  was  then  given 
a  volume  covering  all  five  parts  of  the  field.  For  Public  Law  (the 
subject  least  related  in  history  to  our  own),  a  volume  was  given 
to  France,  where  the  common  starting  point  with  England,  and 
the  later  divergences,  have  unusual  importance  for  the  history 
of  our  courts  and  legal  methods.     Finally,  two  volumes  were 

allotted  to  general  surveys  indispensable  for  viewing  the  connee- 
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tion  of  parts.  Of  these,  an  introductory  volume  deals  with  Sources, 
Literature,  and  Greneral  Movements,  —  in  short,  the  external 
history  of  the  law,  as  the  Continentals  call  it  (corresponding  to 
the  aspects  covered  by  Book  I  of  Sir  F.  Pollock  and  Professor 
F.  W.  Maitland's  "  History  of  the  English  Law  before  Edward  I ") ; 
and  a  final  volume  analyzes  the  specific  featiu'es,  in  the  evolution 
of  doctrine,  conunon  to  all  the  modem  systems. 

Needless  to  say,  a  Series  thus  co-ordinated,  and  precisely  suited 
for  our  own  needs,  was  not  easy  to  construct  out  of  materials 
written  by  Continental  scholars  for  Continental  needs.  The 
Committee  hopes  that  due  allowance  will  be  made  for  the  diffi- 
culties here  encountered.  But  it  is  convinced  that  the  ideal  of 
a  co-ordinated  Series,  which  should  collate  and  fairly  cover 
the  various  fields  as  a  connected  whole,  is  a  correct  one;  and  the 
endeavor  to  achieve  it  will  sufficiently  explain  the  choice  of  the 
particular  materials  that  have  been  used. 

It  remains  to  acknowledge  the  Committee's  indebtedness  to 
all  those  who  have  made  this  Series  possible. 

To  numerous  scholarly  advisers  in  many  European  imiversities 
the  Committee  is  indebted  for  valuable  suggestions  towards 
choice  of  the  works  to  be  translated.  Fortified  by  this  advice, 
the  Committee  is  confident  that  the  authors  of  these  volumes 
represent  the  highest  scholarship,  the  latest  research,  and  the 
widest  repute,  among  European  legal  historians.  And  here  the 
CoBMnittee  desires  also  to  express  its  indebtedness  to  Elbert  H. 
Gary,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  for  his  ample  provision  of 
materials  for  legal  science  in  the  Gary  Library  of  Continental 
Law  (in  Northwestern  University).  In  the  researches  of  prep- 
aration for  this  Series,  those  materials  were  found  indispensable. 

To  the  authors  the  Committee  is  grateful  for  their  willing 
co-operation  in  allowing  this  use  of  their  works.  Without  ex- 
ception, their  consent  has  been  cheerfully  accorded  in  the 
interest  of  legal  science. 

To  the  publishers  the  Committee  expresses  its  appreciation 
for  the  cordial  interest  shown  in  a  class  of  literature  so  impor- 
tant to  the  higher  interests  of  the  profession. 

To  the  translators,  the  Committee  acknowledges  a  particular 
gratitude.  The  accomplishments,  legal  and  linguistic,  needed  for 
a  task  of  this  sort  are  indeed  exacting;  and  suitable  translators 
are  here  no  less  needful  and  no  more  numerous  than  suitable 
authors.    The  Committee,  on  behalf  of  our  profession,  acknowl- 
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edges  to  them  a  special  debt  for  their  cordial  services  on  behalf 
of  legal  science,  and  commends  them  to  the  readers  of  these  vol- 
mnes  with  the  reminder  that  without  their  labors  this  Series 
would  have  been  a  fruitless  dream. 

So  the  Conmiittee,  satisfied  with  the  privilege  of  having  intro- 
duced these  authors  and  their  translators  to  the  public,  retires 
from  the  scene,  bespeaking  for  the  Series  the  interest  of  lawyers 
and  historians  alike. 

TsE  Editorial  Committee. 
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EDITORIAL  PREFACE  TO  THIS  VOLUME 
By  Ernest  G.  Lorenzen^ 

The  importance  of  Huebner's  History  of  Germanic  Private  Law 
to  the  student  of  legal  history,  philosophy  of  law,  and  comparative 
law  is  set  forth  in  such  eloquent  language  in  the  introductions  to 
this  volume  by  Professors  Vinogradoff  and  Walz  as  to  make  any 
further  observations  on  this  point  both  unnecessary  and  unfitting. 
For  a  general  description  of  the  work  the  following  brief  quotation 
from  a  review  in  one  of  the  leading  German  periodicals,  "Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  Bundesstaatsrecht  und  Volkerrecht ",  may  suffice : 
"Huebner's  History  of  Germanic  Private  Law  is  a  treatise  on  the 
private  law  of  Germanic  countries  the  several  institutions  of  which 
are  traced  in  their  development  from  their  origin  to  the  present 
time.  ...  An  extraordinary  conunand  of  the  vast  literature  of 
the  subject  and  a  style,  perfect  in  form  and  possessing  great 
lucidity,  characterize  the  treatise,  which  is  the  only  one  incorpo- 
rating the  latest  investigations  in  this  field."     (Vol.  IV,  p.  519.) 

A  few  data  concerning  the  life  and  work  of  the  author  of  this 
volume  will  be  of  interest.  Rudolph  Huebner  was  bom  in  Berlin 
on  September  19,  1864.  He  took  a  doctor's  degree  in  law  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  and  was  Privatdozent  at  that  institution  for 
several  years.  He  has  been  professor  of  law  at  the  universities  of 
Bonn  and  Rostock  and  at  the  present  moment  occupies  the  chair  of 
Legal  History,  German  Civil  Law,  and  Public  Law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Giessen.  Huebner's  literary  activities  have  been  along  the 
line  of  Germanic  law.  His  most  important  contributions  in  this 
field  before  the  publication  of  the  present  treatise  have  been :  "  Die 
donationes  post  obitum  und  die  Schenkungen  mit  Vorbehalt  des 
Niessbrauchs  im  alteren  deutschen  Recht";  "Gerichtsurkunden 
der  frankischen  Zeit " ;  "  Immobiliarprozess  der  f rankischen  Zeit " ; 
"J.  Grimm  und  das  deutsche  Recht."  In  all  of  these  works  Hueb- 
ner has  shown  himself  to  be  a  follower  of  Otto  v.  Gierke  and  Hein- 
rich  Brunner. 

The  translation  of  Huebner's  History  of  Germanic  Private  Law 
into  English  was  a  task  beset  with  the  greatest  difficulties,  which 

^  Of  the  Editorial  Committee ;  Professor  of  Law  in  Yale  University. 
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only  a  person  of  great  linguistic  ability  and  of  the  broadest  legal 
training  could  successfully  meet.  Fortunately  Professor  Philbrick 
possessed  all  of  these  qualifications  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  took 
his  Ph.  D.  at  Harvard  University,  where  he  specialized  in  history 
and  political  science.  Having  been  granted  an  honorary  John 
Harvard  Travelling  Fellowship,  he  continued  his  studies  in  Berlin, 
Paris,  and  London.  Subsequently  he  pursued  archive  researches 
in  Cuba  and  in  Spain.  He  took  his  LL.  B.  degree  at  Columbia 
University,  and  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  Bar.  Since  1915 
he  has  been  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  California,  where 
he  is  in  charge  of  the  courses  in  foreign  and  comparative  law  and 
legal  theory.  Professor  Philbrick  has  addressed  himself  to  his  task 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  success,  and  has  spared  no  effort  to  make 
the  translation  both  accurate  and  readable. 

The  first  edition  of  the  present  work  was  published  in  1908. 
The  translation  is  of  the  second  edition,  which  appeared  in  1913 
and  brought  the  history  of  Germanic  Private  Law  down  to  date 
by  tracing  its  development  into  the  Swiss  Civil  Code,  of  De- 
cember 10,  1907. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  TfflS  VOLUME 

By  Sir  Paul  Vinogradoff^ 

The  title  of  Professor  Huebner's  book  is  "Principles  of  Germanic 
Private  Law",  and  yet  it  has  been  rightly  included  into  a  collec- 
tion of  works  on  Legal  History.  This  is  in  itself  characteristic ; 
the  fact  is  that  contemporary  German  law  is  not  only  essentially 
a  product  of  historical  development,  as  indeed  all  varieties  of 
Law  are,  but  that  it  was  reconstructed  and  formulated  in  oppo- 
sition to  another  great  jurisprudential  system  —  the  Roman  one  — 
as  the  outcome  of  a  peculiar  national  process  of  legal  thought. 
In  this  way  its  positive  rules  and  institutions  are  liable  to  be 
traced  to  leading  ideas  which  have  manifested  themselves  in  a 
more  or  less  distinct  manner  in  previous  history.  The  learned 
and  talented  author  himself  belongs  to  a  moderate  section  of  the 
so-called  Germanistic  school,  and  may  be  said  to  follow  O.  Gierke 
in  a  general  way,  although  he  is  very  careful  to  notice  authorita- 
tive opposition,  and  tries  on  every  occasion  to  state  his  conclusions 
with  as  much  academic  impartiality  as  possible.  From  the  above 
mentioned  point  of  view  the  subject  commands  indeed  the  great- 
est interest.  It  raises  questions  of  the  highest  importance  not 
only  for  the  practical  lawyer  and  the  legal  historian,  but  for  the  stu- 
dent of  jurisprudence.  It  presents  a  concrete  test  for  the  appli- 
cation of  various  theories  as  to  the  national  trend  of  legal  thought, 
as  to  the  leading  distinctions  between  periods,  as  to  the  possibility 
of  a  "reception"  of  foreign  law,  as  to  the  value  of  comparative 
and  of  analytical  study,  etc. 


Let  us  rehearse  briefly  the  course  of  the  development  which 
culminated  in  the  formation  of  the  svstem  of  law  laid  down  in 
the  "  Biirgerliches  Gesetzbuch  ",  the  Civil  Code  of  the  German 
Empire.  The  threads  of  the  literary  controversy  need  not  be 
followed  into  more  remote  antiquity  than  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  Emancipation  War 

p  D.  C.  L.,  F.  B.  A. ;  Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford ;  Fellow  of  tne  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Petrograd.  —  Ed.] 
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against  Napoleon,  the  famous  conflict  of  opinion  between  Thibaut 
and  Savigny  led  to  the  formation  of  the  so-called  "Historical 
School  of  Law."  The  subject  of  dispute  was  the  formulation  of 
a  general  and  modern  code  of  law  for  the  emancipated  German 
States  which  should  take  the  place  of  that  strange  figment  — 
"the  Common  Law  of  Rome  as  practised  in  Germany."  Savigny 
protested  against  such  an  undertaking  as  expressing  the  concep- 
tion that  law  comprised  a  set  of  arbitrary  rules  contrived  with 
more  or  less  skill  to  meet  the  requirements  of  actual  life,  without 
any  reference  to  national  traditions  and  to  the  peculiarities  of 
social  psychology  of  the  people  who  were  to  be  operated  upon. 

In  formulating  his  own  views  Savigny,  Eichhorn>  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  new  school  came  to  consider  the  growth  of  law  as 
essentially  an  organic  process,  akin  to  the  evolution  of  language, 
of  folklore,  of  religion,  unconscious  and  half  conscious  in  its  most 
profound  currents,  but  directing  the  whole  of  the  ostensible  life 
of  juridical  rules  and  corresponding  rights.  From  this  psycho- 
logical point  of  view,  sharply  opposed  to  the  rationalistic  logic  of 
the  "Aufklarung"  or  "age  of  enlightenment",  the  Historical 
School  of  Law  joined  hands  with  the  mythological  and  linguistic 
researches  of  a  Jacob  Grimm,  who  himself  contributed  to  the 
work  of  the  lawyers  by  writing  his  remarkable  "German  Legal 
Antiquities"  ("Deutsche  Rechtsalterthiimer").  What  is  more, 
it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  varieties  of  the  Ro- 
mantic movement  with  its  determined  opposition  to  pure  intel- 
lectualism,  to  the  cosmopolitan  violence  of  the  Revolution  and  of 
Napoleon's  regime.  Burke  and  Wordsworth  have  given  strong 
expression  to  the  organic,  historical  teaching  of  that  period  as 
far  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned.  But  the  application  to 
jurisprudence  was  mainly  the  work  of  German  students.  English 
writers  were  not  much  affected  by  the  crisis,  because  in  their 
case  there  was  no  danger  whatever  of  a  subversion  of  traditional 
development :  they  had  rather  to  face  the  other  extreme ;  and 
the  rationalistic  individualism  of  Bentham  ^  was  hailed  as  a  deliv- 
erance from  the  stubborn  passivity  of  an  Eldon  or  an  EUenborough. 
Thus  it  was  reserved  for  a  late  comer  like  Sir  H.  Maine  to  popu- 
larize the  doctrines  of  Savigny  in  England ;  and,  by  the  time  he 
appeared  on  the  scene,  new  ideas  had  supervened  which  gave 
the  whole  problem  an  entirely  different  aspect.^ 

I  As  to  Bentham's  characteristic  aversion  for  historical  authority,  see 
e.(7.  Works  VIII  392  442. 

'  '*  Cf,  PJ  Vinogradoff,  "Teaching  of  Sir  Henry  Maine"  (Oxford,    1904), 
p.  9. 
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Let  US  turn  back,  however,  to  the  main  line  of  our  inquiry. 
Savigny  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  study  of  Roman 
Law.  His  principal  contribution  to  German  legal  history  con- 
sisted in  the  indirect  influence  of  his  History  of  Roman  Law  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  which  was  intended  to  show  that  the  reception 
of  Roman  doctrines  by  medieval  Europe  was  by  no  means  the 
result  of  mechanical  submission  and  copying,  but  rather  a  grad- 
ual absorption  of  rules  and  examples  by  the  less  civilised  tribes 
of  Teutonic  invaders.  The  work  of  the  first  period  of  the  "  His- 
torical School  of  Law"  which  has  still  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  study  of  German  private  law  is  represented  broadly  in  Eich- 
horn's  monumental  "History  of  German  State  and  Law" 
("Deutsche  Staats-  und  Rechtsgeschichte")  and  in  his  text-book 
on  German  Private  Law.  Eichhorn  had  to  deal  with  the  frag- 
mentary utterances  of  Germanic  legal  thought  embodied  in  the 
legislation  and  jurisprudence  of  the  numerous  German  States 
before  their  re-imion.  He  was  struck  by  the  many  points  of 
similarity  in  these  disconnected  laws  and  explained  them  by  com- 
mon origin  —  they  were  for  him  the  various  branches  of  the  same 
tree,  which  produce  the  same  kind  of  leaves  and  fruit  because  the 
same  sap  runs  through  them  all  from  the  common  roots  and 
common  stem. 

Albrecht's  monograph  on  the  "Gewere"  (the  Germanic  concep- 
tion of  possession)  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  book  con- 
cerning another  side  of  the  Germanistic  theory.  It  was  written 
to  prove  that  the  treatment  of  possession  in  the  ancient  and 
medieval  law  of  the  Germanic  people  was  fundamentally  different 
from  the  development  of  the  corresponding  doctrine  in  Roman 
law.  In  this  way  the  two  systems  were  contrasted  one  with  the 
other,  not  in  vague  generalities,  but  in  regard  to  the  specific 
applications  of  a  leading  principle  of  juridical  thought.  A  fur- 
ther link  was  added  to  the  chain  by  Beseler  in  his  famous  book 
on  "  Popular  Law  and  Lawj'ers'  Law  ",  in  which  the  practical 
common  sense  of  Germanic  legal  lore  was  contrasted  with  the 
narrow  and  pedantic  treatment  of  juridical  questions  by  lawyers 
trained  on  Roman  doctrine.  The  spirit  of  popular  revolt  in 
which  the  task  was  conceived  and  carried  out  by  Beseler  reminds 
one  of  the  popular  hostility  against  the  Doctors  of  foreign  law 
entertained  by  the  people  at  large  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
a  sense,  though  with  much  greater  learning  and  a  wider  view  of 
the  field,  Gierke  may  be  said  to  follow  on  the  same  lines.  He  is 
animated  by  patriotic  zeal  when  he  tries  to  present  side  by  side 
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the  three  great  currents  of  legal  development  which,  according 
to  his  view,  dominate  the  legal  thought  of  Western  Europe  — 
the  Roman,  the  Canonistic,  and  the  Germanistic  one.  He  has 
chosen  the  law  of  "Association'*  ("Genossenschaft")  to  prove 
to  what  extent  their  leading  ideas  are  different,  and  how  great 
an  importance  must  be  assigned  to  the  Germanic  view,  with  its 
realistic  treatment  of  the  corporate  body,  thoroughly  opposed 
as  well  to  the  Romanesque  theory  of  fiction  as  to  the  Canonistic 
line  starting  from  the  idea  of  a  "foundation"  ("Anstalt"). 

In  this  way  we  can  undoubtedly  observe  a  continuous  stream 
of  research  and  reflection  running  in  the  channel  of  national  self- 
consciousness  ever  since  Savigny  imparted  the  first  impulse  by 
his  revolt  against  cosmopolitan  rationalism,  and,  in  spite  of  many 
modifications  of  the  doctrine,  the  main  object  —  interpreting 
details  from  this  view-point  of  national  psychology  —  is  still 
well  to  the  fore.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice,  however,  that 
in  German  jurisprudence  itself  strong  tendencies  of  a  different 
kind  have  found  powerful  expression  and  have  proved  in  many 
respects  to  be  more  scientific  and  more  progressiv^e. 

I  do  not  mean  in  this  case  the  criticism  of  details  and  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  on  the  part  of  representatives  of  the  Romanistic 
school,  like  Windscheid,  Bekker,  Dernburg.  They  were  bound 
to  take  up  a  more  cosmopolitan  point  of  view  and  they  did  so ; 
but  apart  from  some  success  as  regards  particular  points,  their 
opposition  has  not  prevailed  against  the  onslaught  of  the  Ger- 
manists,  and  they  barely  succeeded  in  keeping  some  of  their 
positions  on  the  debatable  ground  of  practical  codification.  But 
there  is  another  set  of  thinkers  who  deserve  greater  attention. 
Their  point  of  departure  may  be  traced  to  the  work  of  Ihering 
and  Gerber.  Ihering  holds  a  great  place  in  the  history  of  nine- 
teenth-century juridical  thought,  and  the  evolution  of  his  ideas 
has  been  significant  of  the  gradual  working  out  of  leading  prin- 
ciples which  have  shaped  juridical  opinion  in  Europe.  Already 
in  the  first  stage  of  his  career,  culminating  in  the  work  on  the 
"Spirit  of  Roman  Law",  he  took  up  an  attitude  that  clashed  with 
the  views  of  the  Historical  School  of  Law  as  represented  by 
Savigny,  Eichhorn,  and  Puchta.  He  laid  stress  on  the  technical 
side  of  legal  method,  and  contended  that  the  popular  notions  of 
justice  and  equity  constituted  merely  a  background  for  the  for- 
^  mation  of  legal  doctrine  effected  by  the  activity  of  legal  experts 
—  legislators,  judges,  pleaders,  interpreters  of  law. 

Altogether  the  historical  side  of  jurisprudence,  though  of  the 
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utmost  importance  for  explaining  the  present  and  observing  the 
peculiarities  of  juridical  thought,  was  declared  to  be  an  introduc- 
tion to  another  and  more  important  side,  facing  the  problems  of 
the  future.  Ihering  had  the  right  to  paraphrase  for  the  use  of 
his  theory  the  famous  reflections  of  Goethe's  Faust  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  ch.  I :  "In  the  beginning  there  was 
the  Word."  Surely  the  true  sense  requires  a  different  version 
—  "In  the  beginning  there  was  the  Deed."  Inasmuch  as  legal 
rules  are  acts  conceived  as  directions  for  men's  conduct,  the  crea- 
tive character  of  law  has  to  be  recognised  quite  as  much  as  its 
historical  origins. 

In  further  elaboration  of  this  idea  Ihering  came  to  consider 
law  chiefly  as  a  factor  of  social  evolution.  All  legal  rules  are  in 
the  last  instance  attempts  to  master  social  problems  by  means 
of  State  compulsion.  Regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
relations  between  individuals  and  the  coordinating  Common- 
wealth, their  object  is  the  recognition  and  protection  of  certain 
interests,  and  thereby  they  create  rights,  —  "  subjective  rights  ", 
as  they  say  in  Germany.  Taking  up  his  stand  on  the  social  func- 
tions of  law,  Ihering  was  necessarily  led  to  formulate  three  conse- 
quential positions  of  the  utmost  importance.  (1)  He  entered  an 
emphatic  protest  against  the  purely  analytical  method  of  dealing 
with  questions  of  law.  He  subjected  to  ridicule  and  to  scornful 
criticism  those  of  his  colleagues  who  put  all  their  faith  in  dialec- 
tical exercises  of  subsumption  and  constructions,  reproaching 
them  with  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  of  juridical  abstraction 
("Der  juristische  Begriffshimmel").^  As  against  the  barren 
pedantry  of  these  scholastic  exercises,  he  set  the  duty  of  the 
lawyer  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  practical  needs  involved.  As 
one  illustration  of  the  far-reaching  significance  of  this  line  of 
thought,  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  attention  to  Geny's  more  recent 
book  on  the  interpretation  of  law,  conceived  in  the  entirely  dif- 
ferent surroundings  of  French  practice  and  yet  insisting  on  that 
very  necessity  of  breaking  with  purely  dialectical  methods  of 
interpretation  for  the  sake  of  the  requirements  of  actual  life. 
(2)  A  sociological  standard  had  to  be  set  up  for  the  proper  direc- 
tion of  juridical  activity,  and  Ihering  found  such  a  standard  in 
the  conception  of  social  utility.  His  "Aim  of  Law"  (Zweck  im 
Recht)  is  to  a  great  extent  devoted  to  investigating  the  grounds 
of  social  cooperation,  and  the  author  has  spared  no  efl^ort  to 
make  it  clear  that  in  fashion,  customs,  ordinary  morality,  and 
1  Prom  "Scherz  und  Ernst  in  der  Jurisprudenz**. 
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ethical  theory,  as  well  as  in  law,  societies  are  working  out  the 
conditions  of  their  existence  and  welfare  by  educating  individuals 
to  adopt  and  to  follow  rules  of  conduct  inspired  by  the  aim  of 
social  utility.  (3)  The  study  of  the  historical  process,  as  far  as 
it  concerns  law,  has  to  be  freed  from  the  obsession  of  national 
peculiarities.  While  fully  recognizing  that  all  juridical  problems 
have  to  be  considered  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  Ihering 
insists  that  it  is  not  merely  the  element  of  tradition  that  has  to 
be  taken  into  account,  but  the  element  of  efficiency.  As  the  social 
aim  is  the  final  test  of  legal  rules,  it  is  clear  that  the  latter  have 
to  change  with  circumstances.^  It  would  be  preposterous  to 
suppose  that  modern  Germany  or  modern  France,  or  any  other 
modern  country,  can  be  constrained  to  proceed  in  the  track  of 
medieval  precedents  or  of  tribal  custom.  Each  age  has  to  shift 
for  itself;  and  though  national  character  may  influence  politics 
and  legislation,  the  principal  considerations  of  a  lawyer  must  be 
drawn  from  a  lively  sense  of  reality,  of  the  immediate  difficulties 
and  requirements  of  the  age. 

Gerber,  who  joined  Ihering  in  editing  the  "Journal  of  Dog- 
matic Jurisprudence",  held  similar  views  and  expressed  them 
most  forcibly  in  his  treatment  of  public  as  well  as  of  private  law. 
His  writings  are  also  noteworthy  in  so  much  as  they  contained 
very  efiFective  polemical  excursions  against  several  concrete  points 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Germanistic  School.  He  did  not  admit  any 
special  Germanistic  source  of  law  in  the  shape  of  "autonomous" 
formation,  nor  did  he  recognize  a  peculiar  principle  of  "Genos- 
senschaft"  or  a  distinctive  treatment  of  real  property.^ 

Although  Ihering  and  Gerber  did  not  form  a  compact  group 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  leaders  of  the  Historical  School,  their 
literary  influence  has  been  exceedingly  great,  both  in  Germany 
and  abroad.  In  a  sense  it  may  be  said  that  Ihering  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  initiators  of  the  Sociological  School  of  juris- 
prudence. In  any  case  his  teaching  of  historical  evolution  di- 
rected towards  conscious  aims  has  presented  a  powerful  antidote 
to  the  traditional  superstitions  of  the  Romantic  movement  and 
of  its  nationalistic  sequels.  It  came  at  a  time  when  individualistic 
ideals  began  to  give  way  on  all  sides  before  socialistic  aspirations ; 
and,  whatever  may  be  our  own  standpoint  in  the  contemporary 
struggle  of  ideas,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  juridical  thought  of 

^  See  e.g.  ''Geist  des  rdmischen  Rechts",  III,  part  1,  296. 
^  Landiberg,  ''Geschichte  der  deutschen  Reohtswissensohaft",  III,  part 
2,  p.  784. 
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the  new  century  has  been  deeply  affected  by  this  socialistic  cur- 
rent.^ Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  tribute  to  the  farsightedness 
and  originality  of  Ihering  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  most 
powerful  representative  of  (Jermanistic  jurisprudence,  Otto  von 
Gierke,  has  striven  to  unite  the  appeal  derived  from  the  social 
aim  of  a  time  which  has  discarded  the  tenets  of  individualism  with 
the  arguments  drawn  from  national  character  and  ancient  folklore. 
In  spite  of  this  there  remains  the  fundamental  divergence  of 
orientation:  while  one  thinker  sees  in  the  socialistic  bent  of 
German  law  a  legacy  of  the  past,  the  other  looks  upon  it  as  an 
adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  and  a  promise  for 
the  future. 

II 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  arguments  marshalled  by 
Germanists  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  their  theory  of  juridical 
evolution.  The  main  obstacle  with  which  they  have  had  to  deal 
in  their  endeavours  has  been  the  intrusion  of  the  Roman  legal 
system.  It  has  thrust  itself  right  into  the  midst  of  the  vernacu- 
lar process ;  and  quite  recently  it  threatened  to  confirm  its  domi- 
nant position  by  taking  the  leading  part  in  Imperial  codification. 
The  first  question  which  Eichhorn,  Gierke,  Huebner,  and  other 
Germanists  have  to  answer  amounts  to  this:  How  is  it  that, 
at  the  critical  period  when  the  modern  history  of  Europe  started, 
an  independent  current  of  legal  thought  like  the  German  has  had 
to  give  way  to  a  system  of  foreign  origin  formed  in  entirely  dif- 
ferent surroundings  ? 

As  regards  the  process  of  so-called  Reception,  a  general  agree- 
ment has  been  reached,  at  the  close  of  strenuous  investigation. 
Apart  from  the  various  channels  through  which  the  higher  cul- 
ture of  Rome  permeated  barbaric  Societies,  apart  from  the  influ- 
ence of  "vulgar"  Roman  law  insisted  upon  by  Savigny  and 
especially  illustrated  by  the  labours  of  Conrat,  apart  from  the 
doctrinal  influence  of  the  early  juridical  renaissance  of  the  glos- 
sators and  postglossators,  the  Reception  of  the  entire  Corpus  of 
Justinian's  law  by  the  (Jerman  courts  and  universities  in  the 
XVth  century  was  clearly  a  historical  necessity.  It  certainly 
created  confusion  and  called  forth  hostility  among  the  common 
people  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  Schoffen.  But  it  was  the  best 
means  for  providing  the  innumerable  political  bodies  of  the  so- 
called  Empire  with  a  common  law  which  was  abreast  of  the  re- 

»  CJ.  Dicey,  "Law  and  Opinion",  258  ff. 
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quirements  of  a  modern  capitalistic  economy,  of  extensive  trade 
relations,  and  of  the  growing  power  of  territorial  sovereigns. 
Even  Gierke  admits  that  the  Reception  brought  juridical  progress, 
especially  in  the  domain  of  contract  relations,  a  most  important 
branch  of  law  in  times  of  mobilized  wealth  and  frequent  com- 
mercial transactions. 

And  yet,  it  is  contended,  the  sway  of  a  learned  judicature 
trained  in  the  study  of  the  Corpus  Juris  arrested  the  development 
of  native  juridical  thought,  favoured  pedantic  abstruseness,  and 
threatened  eventually  to  stifle  attempts  at  an  up-to-date  han- 
dling of  the  law.  The  chasm  between  Romanistic  doctrine  and 
the  real  life  of  modern  Germany  became  especially  apparent  when 
the  regeneration  of  the  German  Empire  made  it  possible  and 
necessary  to  draft  a  general  Civil  Code  for  the  great  Common- 
wealth. The  conflict  between  the  Romanists  and  the  Germanists 
was  transferred  from  the  pages  of  textbooks  and  pamphlets  to 
the  meetings  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  elaborate  the  new 
law.  The  drastic  events  of  the  concluding  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth centiu'y  are  still  present  to  our  memory,  —  the  production 
of  the  first  draft  under  Windscheid's  guidance  on  the  lines  of 
Romanistic  doctrine,  the  indignant  protest  of  Gierke  and  other 
Germanists,  the  revision  of  the  text  in  the  second  and  final  com- 
mission with  its  compromise  between  the  rival  sides. 

I  should  here  like  merely  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  most  strik- 
ing literary  production  of  that  time,  —  Gierke's  book  on  the 
"Entwurf  ",  or  Draft,  which  summarizes  in  convenient  form  the 
principal  points  of  contention  between  the  two  schools.  Gierke 
lays  particular  stress  on  the  pedantic,  abstract  manner  in  which 
legal  doctrines  were  stated  and  developed  in  the  Draft  (e.g,  the 
titles  on  possession).  This  method  seems  to  him  not  only  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  doctrinaire  spirit  of  professional  reflection, 
but  to  be  explainable  by  the  foreign  material  severed  from  real 
life ;  it  would  have  been  suflScient  to  turn  to  the  eminently  prac- 
tical treatment  of  the  "Gewere"  in  German  medieval  law,  in 
order  to  endow  that  chapter  on  possession  with  the  required  con- 
creteness  and  common  sense.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  law  of 
things  is  vitiated,  according  to  the  Germanistic  critic,  by  the  one- 
sided way  in  which  absolute  property  ("dominium*')  is  insisted 
upon  in  the  Draft.  It  is  contrary  to  all  the  traditions  of  Ger- 
manic law,  which  always  recognised  the  superior  claims  of  society 
and  abstained  from  exaggerating  the  rights  of  individuals.  In 
the  law  of  persons,  again,  the  Draft  does  not  take  suflScient  account 
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of  the  social  combinations  of  individuals  in  the  family,  in  the  re- 
lation between  master  and  servant,  in  the  treatment  of  leases.  All 
these  and  other  kindred  subjects  are  disposed  of  as  if  the  persons 
entering  into  such  relations  were  mere  animated  counters  and 
their  associations  casual  sums  to  be  dissolved  or  combined  at 
pleasure.  In  regard  to  juridical  persons,  Gierke  reproaches  the 
authors  of  the  Draft  witii  having  overlooked  the  most  vital 
feature  of  Germanistic  juridical  thought,  the  realistic  conception 
of  the  "  Genossenschaft ",  which  is  anything  but  a  fiction,  is  en- 
dowed with  a  will  and  a  personality  of  its  own,  and  is  capable  not 
only  of  undertaking  acts  in  law,  but  of  assuming  the  responsibility 
for  them  as  well  in  contract  as  in  tort.  As  regards  family  law, 
it  is  shown  that  the  Draft  is  guilty  of  a  ridiculous  perversion  of 
the  conception  of  the  father's  power,  which  appears  in  the  extraor- 
dinary' light  of  a  substitute  for  guardianship.  Altogether,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  critic,  the  Romanistic  production  under 
discussion  may  serve  as  a  kind  of  "reductio  ad  absurdum"  of 
the  attempt  to  build  up  a  Code  for  modern  Germany  on  the  basis 
of  Justinian's  antiquated  individualism.^ 

Ill 

It  is  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  investigate  here  the  actual 
course  of  legal  development  in  Germany  in  its  dependence  on 
Teutonic  and  Romanistic  origins.  But  I  should  like  to  subject 
at  least  one  important  department  of  legal  thought  to  a  more 
detailed  examination.  Let  us  select  for  this  purpose  the  doctrine 
of  possession.  It  forms  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  law  as 
to  things;  it  has  given  rise  to  animated  controversies  between 
leading  jurists ;  and  it  has  been  declared  by  Germanists,  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  Albrecht,  to  embody  legal  conceptions  of 
a  peculiar  stamp  characteristic  of  Teutonic  legal  lore  and  exert- 
ing their  distinctive  influence  up  to  our  own  days. 

Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  debatable  groimd  which  has 
been  the  bone  of  contention  between  the  rival  constructions  of 
Savigny  and  Ihering,  the  principal  German  exponents  of  juris- 
prudential theory  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  a  minute  analysis  of  the  subject  in  order  to  see  the  strong 
and  the  weak  sides  of  these  rival  contentions.  Savigny,  taking 
his  instigation  from  great  Roman  jurists,  more  especially  from 
Paulus,  brought  into  strong  relief  the  element  of  intention  in  the 

»  See  e,g,  "Entwurf ",  p.  19. 
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idea  of  possession.  It  is  the  conscious  assertion  of  power  over  a 
thing  which  originates  possession,  not  its  casual  or  vicarious  deten- 
tion. The  famous  expression  ''animus  domini"  was  not  alto- 
gether well  chosen,  as  it  held  itself  too  narrowly  to  the  notion  of 
''dominium*'  —  property,  ownership;  but  the  central  idea  that 
to  claim  possession  of  a  thing  is  the  same  as  to  assert  "  this  thing 
is  mine  ",  does  not  admit  of  doubt.  Such  a  claim  admits  of  many 
variations  in  kind,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  it  has  been  para- 
phrased in  ancient  and  in  modern  times  in  terms  wider  than 
that  indicated  by  "dominus"  ("  SccrTrrff 01/T09  ",  —  Theophilus: 
"animus  sibi  habendi").^  Unfortunately  Savigny  and  his  School 
have  gone  a  great  deal  further ;  they  have  surmised  that,  because 
the  claim  to  possession  is  a  subjective  assertion  of  power,  the 
protection  of  possession  is  bound  to  follow  on  the  same  lines ;  and 
the  well-known  teaching  as  to  "corpus"  and  "animus"  has  been 
built  up  in  consequence.  Besides,  they  have  assumed  that  their 
jiu'idical  analysis  of  the  Roman  doctrine  affords  a  key  to  a  general 
jiu-isprudential  treatment.  Roman  lawyers  themselves  varied 
greatly  in  this  respect,  to  peculiar  points  of  view.  The  Romans 
themselves  did  not  consistently  hold  to  the  same  conclusions  as 
regards  the  position  of  lessees  or  of  depositaries,  while  other 
systems  of  law  started  from  entirely  different  distinctions.  Ihe- 
ring  had  no  diflSculty  in  showing  this,  and  he  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  put  forward  what  he  calls  the  "objective" 
standard  for  granting  or  denying  possession.  According  to  him, 
it  is  the  protection  of  certain  interests  by  the  State  that  raises 
them  to  a  sphere  of  legally  recognised  possession,  and  it  depends 
on  considerations  of  public  utility  whether  the  Commonwealth 
considers  the  grown-up  son,  the  bailee,  or  the  lessee,  worthy  or 
unworthy  of  such  special  protection.  The  fact  that  the  lessee 
was  denied  possession  and  had  to  content  himself  with  a  deten- 
tion, protected  by  contract,  speaks  volumes  for  the  historical  set- 
ting of  the  Roman  doctrine,  which  considered  him  for  centuries 
to  be  a  subordinate  client  of  a  householder  in  whom  the  power 
over  the  estate  and  its  legal  protection  primarily  rested.  In  his 
polemical  zeal,  Ihering  carried  his  contention  undoubtedly  too 
far,  made  rather  risky  attempts  to  confute  the  Roman  juris- 
consults themselves,  and  overlooked  the  importance  of  the  ele- 
ment of  intention.  He  also  left  entirely  out  of  account  the  influ- 
ence of  Greek  juridical  notions,  which  became  more  and  more 

*  I  may  remark  that  Justice  0.  W.  Holmes*  account  of  Savigny's  views 
lays  (as  it  seems  to  me)  too  great  a  stress  on  its  metaphysical  connotation. 
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considerable  towards  the  third  century  B.C.  But  in  spite  of  these 
and  other  defects,  he  succeeded  in  his  main  endeavour  to  present 
in  a  strong  light  the  historical  evolution  of  possessory  remedies 
in  consequence  of  social  needs  and  aims. 

It  is  natural  therefore  to  connect  Ihering's  teaching  with  the 
movement  towards  legal  reform  spreading  over  Germany  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  speculations  opened 
the  way  towards  a  bold  revision  of  accepted  Romanistic  doctrines ; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  modern  Germanists  went  with  him 
part  of  the  way.  They  brought  forward  a  theory  of  possession 
which  was  derived  from  medieval  sources,  but  still  held  good  in 
the  legislation  of  particular  States  (for  example,  Prussia),  and 
started  from  juridical  ideas  in  entire  disagreement  with  those 
which  had  obtained  in  Rome  and  had  been  carried  over  to  Ger- 
many by  the  Reception.  The  central  notion  of  their  theory  was 
the  "Gewere",  defined  as  the  matter  of  fact  expression  of  real 
rights.^ 

It  was  not  an  equivalent  of  Roman  "possession",  because,  as 
Huebner  has  expressed  it,  the  "  Gewere  "  included  a  necessary  ele- 
ment of  "right" ;  its  assertion  and  defence  started  from  the  fact  of 
possession,  but  tended  towards  title  as  the  established  and  recog- 
nised centre  of  a  right.  This  being  so,  the  German  law  did  not 
develop  a  system  of  possessory  actions ;  when,  by  way  of  excep- 
tion, it  had  to  approach  the  matter  in  dispute  from  the  side  of 
possession,  it  did  so  not  by  the  help  of  independent  remedies,  but 
by  means  of  a  preliminary  investigation  (in  cases  of  disturbance 
of  possession  and  of  ejectment).  The  other  side  of  the  "Gewere'* 
was  that,  as  regards  land,  it  had  to  materialise  in  the  shape  of 
actual  exploitation  the  taking  of  "esplees"  (as  the  Anglo-French 
lawyers  used  to  say) ;  " Gewere"  was  necessarily  a  holding  for  use 
and  profit  ("Not  und  Geld").  This  meant,  on  one  hand,  that 
.  abstract  rights  could  not  form  the  basis  of  the  "Gewere",  on  the 
other,  that  the  various  forms  of  exploitation  of  one  and  the  same 
plot  gave  rise  to  different  forms  of  "Gewere",  corresponding  to  the 
various  titles  connected  with  it.  There  is  disagreement  on  this 
point  between  our  Grerman  authorities.  Huebner  formulates  con- 
clusions opposite  to  those  adopted  by  Heusler.^  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  although  in  case  of  litigation  some  forms  of 
"Gewere"  had  to  recede  into  the  background  and  other  forms  to 
sustain  the  brunt  of  the  legal  struggle,  there  was  a  kind  of  ladder 

'  E.g.  Heusler,  "  Institutionen  des  deutschenPrivatreohts",  II,  9, 14,  21. 
» Ibid.,  25. 
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of  estates  in  land,  giving  rise  to  particular  forms  of  "Gewere", 
—  "  ledigliche ",  "hebbende'*,  "eigentliche",  etc.  This  was  the 
consequence  of  the  feudal  splitting  up  of  the  solid  notion  of 
property.  "Dominium  utile"  and  "dominium  directum",  the 
right  of  the  lord  and  the  right  of  the  vassal,  the  right  of  the 
Church,  of  rent-paying  tenants,  of  reversioners,  and  of  persons 
endowed  by  curtesy  or  dower  —  all  these  various  estates  had  their 
reflection  in  special  kinds  of  "Gewere."  * 

These  features  present  a  treatment  of  real  property  entirely 
difiFerent  from  that  of  the  Roman  books.  Such  a  treatment  was 
bound  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  Romanesque  doctrines  of 
the  "Conmion  Roman  Law"  ("  Gemeines  romisches  Recht ")  and 
of  the  first  draft  of  the  Civil  Code.  This  conflict  did  take  place, 
and  the  law  of  the  revised  Code  was  framed  very  much  on  the 
lines  suggested  by  Ihering  and  by  the  Germanists. 

Have  these  modifications  to  be  traced  primarily  to  national 
peculiarities?  What  foundation  is  there  for  the  oft  repeated 
contention  that  the  modern  law  of  possession,  as  formulated  in 
the  Civil  Code  of  Germany,  has  been  inspired  by  the  peculiar 
juridical  conceptions  of  Germanic  notions?  Gierke  lays  stress 
on  the  opposition  of  the  Germanic  people  against  the  notions  of 
absolute  individualistic  ownership  proclaimed  and  developed  in 
Roman  law.  Undoubtedly  the  "  Biirgerliches  Gesetzbuch"  has 
carried  out  certain  mitigations  in  this  respect ;  a  clause  against 
"Chikane",  or  malicious  use  of  property  rights  with  the  object 
of  inflicting  harm  on  others,  was  introduced  into  the  Code  after 
a  lively  struggle;  rights  of  expropriation  by  the  State  were  ex- 
tended and  defined  in  a  way  which  does  not  conform  with  well- 
known  applications  of  individualistic  ownership.  But  yet,  in 
the  judgment  of  Socialistic  writers  like  Menger,  the  German  Code 
has  remained  true  on  the  whole  to  the  basis  of  individualism ;  and 
there  can  be  no  talk  of  a  radical  change  of  attitude  in  this  respect. 
Huebner  (following  Herbert  Mayer)  sees  the  traditional  element 
in  the  publicity  required  by  German  law  in  order  to  establish  a 
title  —  an  idea  which  in  his  view  connects  the  medieval  period 
with  the  modern ;  for  in  medieval  times  the  creation  or  transfer 
of  rights  to  land  was  effected  in  a  popular  assembly  {e,g.  in  the 
important  case  of  surrender  or  "Auflassung")  or  under  conditions 
of  private  disposal  which  gave  the  transaction  notoriety  (e.g, 

^  Heusler  himself  mentions  the  case  where  the  vassal  had  to  sustain 
his  **Gewere''  against  the  lord  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  "ledigliohe 
Gewere"  belonged  to  a  tenant  of  his. 
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the  "sessio  triduana",  the  procedure  by  a  salman,  etc.).  Thefv^ 
modem  device  corresponding  to  these  antiquated  forms  and 
ensuring  the  same  e£Fects  is  found  in  the  registration  of  title  in 
the  *' Grundbuch/^  T^f^  connection  seems,  however,  far  from 
—rfear,  and  the  analogy  of  legal  consequences  as  to  title  is  really 
produced  by  very  different  factors.  Registration  is  a  method 
essentially  derived  from  settled  conditions  under  a  strong  politi- 
cal rule.  To  some  extent  it  may  arise  even  in  early  times,  as  we 
may  gather  from  the  example  of  Domesday  Book  with  its  regis- 
tration of  tenants  "tempore  regis  Willelmi"  and  "tempore  regis 
Edwardi";  but  in  such  cases  the  method  is  applied  only  in  a 
rudimentary  way,  and  is  resorted  to  under  pressure  from  the 
strong  hand  of  a  William  the  Conqueror.  The  transactions  in 
open  court  or  in  surroundings  ensuring  publicity  belong  to  an 
entirely  diffwent  mode  of  social  life;  though  interesting  and 
characteristic  in  themselves,  they  do  not  concern  either  the  tradi- 
tional unity  of  Grermanic  juridical  thought  or  the  particular 
features  of  a  theory  of  possession.  It  is  difficult  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that,  in  striving  to  trace  continuous  lines  of  national 
development,  German  writers  have  been  sometimes  guilty  of  an 
uncritical  confusion  between  the  effects  of  national  psychology 
and  the  results  produced  by  the  requirements  of  consecutive 
periods  or  of  racial  elements  working  for  similar  aims. 

The  rashness  of  wide-reaching  national  claims  becomes  espe- 
cially apparent  when  we  shift  our  ground  from  Germany  proper 
to  States  in  which  German  invaders  as  immigrants  have  played 
only  a  restricted  part.  Take,  for  instance,  the  parallels  which 
may  be  traced  between  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Gewere  "  and  that  of 
Seisin  in  French  and  in  English  law.  Let  us  dwell  on  the  latter, 
as  it  has  been  discussed  by  many  leading  writers,  and  a  kind  of 
general  impression  has  been  formed  as  to  the  fundamental  identity 
of  methods  of  treating  possession  in  German  and  in  English  law. 

This  supposed  identity  does  not  go  very  deep,  however,  when 
we  examine  the  facts  somewhat  closely.  It  is  true  that  the  Ger- 
manistic  guarantee  system  ^  and  the  Anglo-French  Seisin  ("sitting 
in")  system  are  both  derived  from  the  medieval  notion  of  "in- 
vestitura"  —  the  "  clothing"  of  a  right.  But  the  two  conceptions, 
though  starting  from  the  "sensualism"  (Huebner)  of  ancient  legal 
lore  from  its  requirement  of  visible  and  tangible  formality,  de- 
veloped, one  may  say,  into  entirely  opposite  distinctions.    While 

^  ** Gewere"  means  literally  "gparantee",  and  might  be  rendered  in 
modem  German  by  "Gew&hrsohait." 
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/^in  England  the  stress  was  laid  on  possessory  remedies  and  the 
\  contention  as  to  title  was  ruled  out  from  the  specific  procedure  as 
J  to  seisin,  on  the  other  hand  in  Grermany  "Grewere"  was  treated 
T  as  a  presumption  of  title,  the  possessory  remedies  remained  un- 
developed, and  the  whole  procedure  was  directed  to  prepare  a 
decision  as  to  title^  The  influence  of  that  fundamental  contrast 
may  Be  traced  in  regard  to  all  the  principal  incidents  of  the  doc- 
trine. While  in  England  the  disseisor  was  protected  against 
everyone  but  the  rightful  owner  by  the  very  fact  of  his  possession, 
he  had  to  disclose  his  title  in  Grermanic  procedure.  At  common 
law  in  England  the  owner  himself  was  not  allowed  originally  to 
make  good  his  better  right  by  the  help  of  possessory  remedies; 
if  he  had  been  guilty  of  technical  negligence  or  had  to  face  the  heir 
of  the  disseisor  or  a  purchaser  from  the  latter,*  possession  of  the 
disseisor  was  originally  maintained. 

Again,  the  Anglo-French  seisin  stands  in  "loneliness"  with  its 
theory  that  there  can  be  only  one  person  actually  seised  of  a  thing. 
Lawyers  had  to  choose  whether  they  would  attribute  it  to  the 
bailor  or  to  the  bailee,  and  they  came  gradually  to  favour  the 
latter.  Thus  a  clear  difference  is  established,  both  as  against 
Roman  law  which  favours  the  owner  and  Germanic  law  which 
admits  of  several  "Gewere.'*  The  variety  of  "estates'*  admitted 
by  English  law  belongs  to  another  plane  of  legal  relations  —  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  possession  and  is  based  on  differences  of 
right.2  One  may  add  that  there  was  a  germ  of  the  notion  of  con- 
current seisins  in  the  opposition  between  holdings  "in  dominio" 
and  "in  servicio",  but  this  germ  was  not  developed  in  practice. 
As  for  the  relation  to  seisin  of  rights  to  land  derived  from  feoff- 
ments, it  did  not  follow  any  clear  theoretical  principle,  but  was 
evolved  in  the  course  of  a  rather  intricate  development  through  the 
practice  of  the  courts.' 

Altogether  the  intricacies  of  the  law  of  possession  cannot  be 
unravelled  by  the  comparatively  simple  expedient  of  contrasting 
national  traditions  and  tendencies.  It  is  evident,  for  example, 
that  both  in  Roman  and  in  English  law  the  principle  of  a  strong 
government,  resolved  to  suppress  self-help  and  lawlessness,  as- 
serted itself  by  creating  and  developing  systems  of  possessory 
remedies  in  the  interdicts  in  one  case  and  the  assizes  in  the  other. 

1  Maitland,  "The  Beatitude  of  Seisin",  Coil.  Papers,  I,  415  ff. 
»  Pollock  and  MaiUand,  "  History  of  English  Law",  II,  104. 
»  PoUock  and  Wright,  "Possession",  47;  Maiiland,  Coll.  Papers,  I, 
369  ff. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  German  peoples  did  not  leave 
much  scope  for  such  a  decided  preference  for  the  principle  of 
outward  control  over  things.  The  popular  and  collegiate  courts 
kept  up  a  reverence  for  title  and  recognised  it  even  when  not 
embodied  in  actual  control.^  These  traits  are  conditioned  by 
changing  states  of  society.  If  on  one  hand,  Roman  law  kept  up 
a  very  exacting  theory  of  ownership,  which  balanced,  as  it  were, 
its  energetic  protection  of  possession,  English  law  gradually  got 
rid  of  its  assize  (or  possessory)  remedies  in  favour  of  a  more  pliable 
system  derived  in  a  curious  way  from  a  combination  between 
petitory  (or  title)  remedies  limited  by  exceptions  (writs  of  entrjO 
and  special  'rules  for  regulating  relations  between  landlords  and 
tenants  ("ejectio  firmae  ",  forcible  entry). 

It  is  natural  that  there  is  bound  to  be  in  all  systems  a  com- 
bination of  absolute  and  relative  appropriation ;  of  rights  rooted 
in  title  and  of  occupation  gradually  strengthened  by  lapse  of 
time;  of  legal  security  and  of  substantive  justice.  The  manner 
in  which  different  systems  of  law  balance  and  combine  these  ele- 
ments may  be  conditioned  to  a  limited  extent  by  national  tradition 
and  psychological  peculiarities,  but  it  has  mainly  to  be  traced  to 
inferences  of  juridical  logic  and  to  more  or  less  successful  attempts 
to  satisfy  social  needs.  Thus  we  are  forcibly  brought  back  to 
Ihering's  view,  that  the  course  of  legal  evolution  depends  not  so 
much  on  descent,  as  on  adaptation  to  circumstances. 

I  may  add  that  it  is  not  only  by  studying  the  intricate  theory 
oi  possession  that  we  are  led  to  this  conclusion :  on  all  the  occa- 
sions when  legal  principles  have  been  claimed  as  peculiar  to  Ger- 
manic psychology,  similar  considerations  may  be  urged. 

^  Mark  the  bold  fiction  of  continuous ''  Gewere"  bridging  over  tortiously 
interrupted  possession. 
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By  William  Emanuel  Walz  ^ 

The  development  of  humanity  through  the  law  is  dominated 
by  two  powerful  ciurents  of  thought,  —  Particularism  (in  our  day 
perhaps  better  called  nationalism)  and  Universalism.  The  one 
aims  at  strengthening  particular  nations  through  the  municipal 
law.  The  other,  Universalism,  tries  to  win  over  nationalism  it- 
self, now  plainly  indicated  as  the  coming  victor  in  its  struggle 
with  individualism,  to  still  wider  conceptions  of  political,  economic 
and  racial  unity.  These  wider  conceptions  are  to  be  realized 
through  confederations  and  federations,  through  alliances  and 
understandings,  with  a  final  though  still  unacknowledged  view  to  a 
world  unity.  That  unity,  it  is  hoped,  can  be  made  acceptable 
through  the  administration  of  a  law  wisely  regardful  of  the  true 
interests  of  individual  nations,  —  a  law  more  really  international 
than  now  because  made  truly  imiversal  in  its  obligations  and  in 
its  sanctions. 

Municipal  law  dealing  with  private  and  public  interests  has 
been,  is,  and  will  continue  to  be  the  great  field  of  struggle  between 
individualism  and  nationalism,  with  national  sovereignty  ex- 
pressed through  laws  and  constitutions  as  the  final  arbiter  in  all 
disputes  and  contentions  among  citizens.  International  law  is 
attempting  to  gain  a  like  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  its  authority. 
It  looks,  for  its  place  in  the  sun,  to  the  good  will  of  the  large  and 
small  nations  of  the  world.  Municipal  law  compels  individual 
men  to  yield  to  the  nation  their  apparent  and  often  their  real 
rights,  while  international  law  asks  individual  nations  to  surrender 
their  undoubted  as  well  as  their  doubtful  rights  to  the  needs  and 
convenience  of  humanity  itself.  Through  popular  sovereignty, 
once  known  in  the  United  States  as  squatter-sovereignty,  through 
state  and  national  sovereignty,  as  well  as  through  what  German 

1  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law,  University  of  Maine. 
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writers  have  called  social  sovereignty,  it  seeks  to  arrive  at  that 
universal  sovereignty  backed  by  international  public  opinion  and 
by  international  public  force  without  which  it  is  comparatively 
helpless,  —  a  stumbling  block  to  great  and  small  nations  alike. 

This  great  ideal  of  international  law  is  not  to  be  realized  within 
a  century  or  two ;  but,  even  so,  success  is  possible  only  by  study- 
ing and  following  the  lessons  taught  by  nationalism  in  its  unending 
but  hitherto  victorious  struggle  with  individualism.  Within  its 
own  limits  nationalism  has  achieved  the  very  ideals  of  inter- 
national law :  it  has  secured  freedom  of  trade,  a  common  citizen- 
ship, general  education,  social  insurance  legislation,  and  universal 
military  service,  —  achievements  of  surpassing  value,  but  all 
impossible  without  a  previous  corresponding  conquest  of  indi- 
vidualism, and  still  incomplete  without  being  universalized,  that 
is,  made  subservient  to  the  interests,  not  of  particular  men  and 
nations,  but  to  the  true  welfare  of  all  nations  and  of  all  races  of 
men.  And  yet,  moving  within  strictly  national  lines  and  with- 
out intending  it,  the  great  Latin  and  Germanic  nations  have  more 
or  less  unconsciously  brought  one  to  the  other  whatever  blessings 
go  with  free  trade  within  national  boundaries,  with  a  common 
citizenship,  with  general  education,  with  social  insurance  laws, 
with  universal  military  service.  This  unconscious  tendency  of 
the  times  should  be  made  the  conscious  purpose  of  all  men. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  great  world  purpose,  what  is  propounded 
to  every  citizen,  lawyer  and  statesman  is  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion: How  did  nationalism  through  municipal  law  succeed  in 
making  the  individual  subservient  to  its  greater  purposes,  so 
subservient  in  fact  that  a  man's  property  and  even  a  man's  life 
appear  to  himself  as  nothing  compared  with  the  great  interests 
of  the  State  and  nation  to  which  he  belongs  ? 

It  is  perhaps  not  possible  to  say  anything  better  of  this  re- 
markable book,  to  which  these  few  and  inadequate  lines  serve  as 
an  introduction,  than  that  this  great  question,  which  the  sphinx 
of  philosophy  has  placed  before  man,  is  answered  in  Professor 
Huebner's  "  History  of  Germanic  Private  Law  "  more  fully  than  in 
any  other  history  of  the  law  that  we  have  seen.  It  is  answered^ 
not  in  so  many  words,  but  by  the  whole  spirit  and  scope  of  the  work, 
and  not  to  the  superficial  reader,  but  to  the  open  mind  that  thought- 
fully inquires  into  the  causes  and  reasons  of  national  develop- 
ment as  directed  by  law  and  legislation.  The  last  stage  of  world 
development,  the  universalizing,  socializing  and  humanizing  of 
individual  nations  through  the  law  of  all  lands,  the  universal  law, 
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cannot  intelligently  be  grasped  without  understanding  the  process 
of  the  nationalizing  of  the  individual  through  the  law  of  the  land. 
An  extremely  able  study  of  this  process  is  oflFered  in  the  present 
"  History  of  Germanic  Private  Law  ",  a  work  now  made  accessible 
to  the  Anglo-American  public  in  a  remarkably  accurate  and  ex- 
cellent translation. 

A  more  individualistic  law  than  the  primitive  Germanic  private 
law  could  not  well  have  been  found  anywhere  in  the  civilized 
world.  The  law  itself  in  its  beginning  was  determined  by  per- 
sonal and  individual  ties  more  or  less  voluntarily  assumed,  not 
by  the  territorial  bounds  of  a  necessary  and  natural  mutual  de- 
pendence. Necessity,  however,  soon  modified  or  changed  what 
the  individual  would  gladly  have  preserved.  With  the  expansion 
of  the  Grermanic  tribes,  coerced  by  pressure  from  within  and  with- 
out, and  with  the  consequent  conquest  by  them  of  Europe  from 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Baltic  Ocean,  this  personal  law  was 
gradually  supplanted  by  the  territorial  law.^|  With  comparative  ' 
peace  and  prosperity,  individualism  asserted  itself  through  legal 
decentralization.  Soon  there  arose  written  and  unwritten  laws 
for  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  for  nobles,  priests,  merchants,  ar- 
tisans and  public  officials,  and  laws  for  men  engaged  in  mining 
or  in  building  and  inspecting  dykes.  |  Local  liberty,  then  as  now 
the  strongest  feature  of  public  life,  found  its  fullest  scope  in  the 
customs  and  laws  of  associational  groups  ("genossenschaftliche 
Verbande")  ...  a  development  crowned  by  Prince  Bismarck, 
that  past  master  in  the  art  of  nation-building,  by  his  utilizing 
them  under  the  name  of  trade  associations  as  the  main  pillars  of 
his  wonderful  national  system  of  accident,  sickness,  and  old  age 
insurance.  Few  men  have  studied  the  history  of  the  law  to  better 
purpose  than  this  wizard  in  the  art  of  uniting  the  body  and  the 
soul,  the  form  and  the  spirit  of  institutions,  and  thus  endowing 
them  with  a  life  all  their  own  and  independent  altogether  of  the 
life  and  will  of  the  artist  himself. 

Individualism,  from  choice  but  more  often  from  necessity, 
worked  its  way  to  particularism  and  gradually  to  nationalism  in 
legal  forms  the  most  various ;  through  custom  and  habit,  through 
usage  and  tradition,  through  right,  good,  ancient  practice,  for  all 
of  which  Germanic  private  law  had  its  appropriate  technical 
terms.  Where  these  did  not  result  in  positive  law,  they  produced 
that  vast  and  most  useful  by-product  of  the  Germanic  law  known 
as  "Sittlichkeit ",  —  a  mass  of  ideal  conceptions  of  the  legal  mind 
and  of  daily  manifestations  of  refined  business  and  social  life  and 
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of  political  and  public  good  form,  not  yet  ready  to  be  embodied 
into  actual  law  but  desperately  striving  for  the  authority  that 
comes  from  public  recognition  enforced  by  statutory  enactment. 
The  wonderful  possibilities  of  which  this  by-product  of  the  law  is 
capable  were  duly  emphasized  by  Lord  Haldane  in  his  epoch- 
making  address  before  the  American  Bar  Association  at  Montreal 
in  1913,  —  possibilities  that  contain  the  promise  and  the  potency 
of  a  new  world  organization  along  lines  that  correspond  more 
fully  than  now  not  only  to  the  material,  political  and  commercial, 
but  also  to  the  legal,  ethical  and  spiritual  constitution  of  the 
universe. 

The  strength  and  popularity  of  Grermanic  private  law  lay  in 
the  fact  that  it  established  legal  relations,  not  in  the  abstract 
but  in  the  concrete.  Delivering  twig  or  clod,  turf  or  sod,  hat 
and  glove,  touching  the  altar  cloth  or  the  bell  rope,  then  the 
putting  out  of  the  hearth  fire  by  the  old  owner  and  the  lighting 
it  anew  by  the  incoming  proprietor,  the  "perambulatio"  or  the 
common  walking  of  the  boundaries,  and  finally  the  "exitus"  as 
proof  of  release  of  all  claims  to  the  land  by  the  former  owner ;  the 
placing  by  the  widow  of  her  house  key  or  her  mantle  upon  the 
bier  or  grave  of  her  husband  to  free  herself  from  liability  for 
debts;  the  hand-clasp  before  witnesses  to  make  binding  some 
feudal,  commercial  or  even  social  relationship;  the  mounting  on 
horse-back  from  a  stone  fifteen  inches  high  in  proof  of  testamentary 
and  military  capacity  (a  strange  and  yet  not  really  unreasonable 
test,  even  in  relatively  recent  times  appealed  to,  though  not 
actually  gone  through  as  custom  once  demanded,  by  General 
Winfield  Scott  and  Field  Marshal  Count  von  Moltke  when  they 
insisted  on  the  acceptance  of  their  resignations  and  when  each 
offered  to  prove  by  his  inability  to  mount  his  horse  the  positive 
and  irrevocable  end  of  his  active  military  career)  ...  all  these 
customs  brought  the  good  old  law  home  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  people,  to  men  and  women,  to  old  and  young,  standing  by 
and  seeing  the  law  of  the  land  visibly  embodying  and  renewing 
itself  in  every  transaction  of  life.  To  become  truly  strong  and 
popular,  international  law,  like  the  old  law,  must  manifest  these 
dramatic  qualities  of  its  predecessor  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  it 
does  to-day.     It,  also,  must  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  mankind. 

The  doctrine  of  seisin  (a  word  derived  from  the  Old  German 
"saz-jan  ",  German  "setzen",  French  "saisir")»  and  the  publicity 
connected  with  it,  so  graphically  described  by  Professor  Huebner, 
was  built  up,  not  on  an  abstract  conception  of  ownership,  but 
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upon  the  actual,  external,  visible  element  of  physical  control, 
publicly  surrendered  by  the  owner  and  as  publicly  assumed  by 
the  purchaser.  This  aspect  of  the  law  is  treated  with  great 
lucidity  and  in  all  its  aspects,  —  proprietary,  corporeal,  incor- 
poreal, feudal,  rental,  judicial  and  pledge  seisin,  as  well  as  seisin 
by  the  collective  hand,  similar  to  the  being  seized  "per  my  et 
per  tout"  of  the  Anglo-Norman  law.  Equally  interesting  is  the 
author's  account  of  the  legitimizing  power  of  an  apparent  right, 
such  as  that  of  a  record  title  or  of  color  of  title  in  general,  both  of 
them  rights  based  on  the  great  principle  of  publicity.  Our  Ameri- 
can law  has  built  well  upon  this  ancient  foundation,  going  in  this 
respect,  paradoxically  enough,  in  advance  of  the  English  law  by 
falling  back,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  upon  the  ancient 
principles  of  a  still  remoter  past. 

The  individualism  that  marked  the  Germanic  law  in  its  earlier 
days,  prevented  a  strict  separation  of  the  public  from  the  private 
law,  because  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  folk-men  was  treated 
from  the  standpoint  of  common  and  almost  equal  rights  rather 
than  from  that  of  a  superior  giving  commands  to  an  inferior. 
This  distinction  did  not  begin  to  make  itself  really  felt  until  more 
modern  theories  of  the  State  had  established  themselves  through 
the  Hohenstaufen  Kaisers  in  Italy,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  and  Canon  law  in  the  territorial  courts  and  in  the  law 
faculties  of  the  universities,  and  last,  not  least,  through  the  power- 
ful and  persuasive  example  given  to  Europe  by  both  France  and 
Prussia.  That  the  Germanic  rulers,  kings  when  elected  at  first  by 
the  people  and  then  by  the  electoral  college,  kaisers  when  crowned 
by  the  pope  in  Rome,  were  by  this  popular  and  divine  authority 
considered  in  some  way  successors  to  the  ancient  Caesars  and 
recognized  as  such  by  the  Christian  world  and  its  great  spiritual 
spokesmen  such  as  Dante ;  that  the  Roman  law  was  taught  in  all 
the  universities  of  Europe;  that  in  the  administration  of  justice 
university  trained  officials  gradually  replaced  unschooled  laymen 
from  the  people ;  that  the  Grerman  law  had  with  every  century 
become  less  of  a  unit  and  more  of  an  incoherent  mass  of  territorial 
usages,  customs  and  laws ;  that  it  was  not  (outside  of  a  few  cities) 
scientifically  cultivated  anywhere;  that  there  was  no  powerful 
central  monarchy  with  a  "  curia  regis  "  as  in  England,  and  no  radical 
legislative  activity  to  correct  defects  .  .  .  these  were  the  chief 
reasons  why  the  Reception  came  and  conquered,  spreading 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  with  the  excep- 
tion only  of  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  Switzerland,  and  Schleswig,  to 
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which  lands  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  Chamber  of  Justice 
had  never  extended. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  extreme  individualism  of  the  race  was 
the  real  cause  of  the  Reception,  and  a  foreign  law  thus  became  the 
common  law  of  the  land.  This  individualism  had  in  course  of 
time  developed  a  maxim  remarkable  in  itself  and  only  too  well 
observed  in  practice :  an  agreement  between  the  parties  "breaks" 
the  town  law,  town  law  "breaks"  provincial  law,  and  provincial 
law  "breaks"  the  common  law.  Weak  though  the  common  law 
thus  was,  it  was  even  so  the  only  legal  force  that  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages  united  the  people  in  a  certain  loose  community  of 
law.  This  anarchic  individualism  was  broken  by  the  growth  of 
the  power  of  the  territorial  princes,  especially  those  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony;  and  these  in  turn  abolished  the 
binding  force  of  the  common  law  and  established,  each  in  his  own 
territory,  a  wholly  independent  legal  province  or  State.  Thus 
this  great  evil  began  to  work  out  its  own  cure  by  a  slow  and  painful 
process,  that  led,  as  in  the  United  States,  to  a  civil  war,  giving  the 
final  victory  to  the  North  as  against  the  South,  and  to  nationalism 
as  against  the  adherents  of  individualism,  particularism  and 
State  rights.  With  the  defeat  of  Austria  by  Prussia,  with  the 
foundation  of  a  new  federation,  and,  thirty  years  afterward,  with 
the  enactment  of  the  German  Civil  Code  providing  for  a  cen- 
tralized administration  of  justice  by  a  Supreme  Court  sitting,  not 
at  Berlin  as  Kaiser  and  Chancellor  had  strenuously  desired,  but 
at  Leipzig  in  Saxony  as  a  particularistic  Reichstag  had  voted, 
German  federal  law  has  now  in  name  and  in  fact  become  the  law 
of  the  land  and  practically  "breaks"  all  State  and  territorial 
laws.  Thus  nationalism  has  won  a  complete  victory  over  a  narrow 
particularism  that  had  been  responsible  for  the  existence  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  diflFerent  regions  of  special  and  inde- 
pendent law  in  an  empire  considerably  smaller  than  the  state  of 
Texas.  At  last,  through  the  efforts  of  Prince  Bismarck,  the  work 
of  the  legal  profession,  and  the  will  of  the  people,  a  common  civil 
code  prevails  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
ranking  in  excellence  with  Napoleon's  Code  Civil,  generally  and 
justly  designated  as  the  most  Germanic  of  the  older  codes.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  sound.  Napoleon  and  Bismarck  were  the  great 
political  foimders  of  German  unity;  and,  consciously  and  un- 
consciously, their  entire  life  work,  especially  that  of  Napoleon, 
has  tended  to  the  subjection  of  German  individualism  to  the 
nationalism  of  to-day. 
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A  Europe,  more  or  less  united,  is  no  doubt  the  next  great  step 
in  the  world's  progress.  European  individualism,  chastened  and 
made  more  reasonable  in  the  severe  school  of  nationalism,  may  be 
ready,  sooner  than  we  think,  for  continentalism,  even  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  United  States  of  Europe,  especially  if  a  Pan-America 
under  the  leadership  of  the  United  States  or  a  Pan-Asia  under 
Japanese  hegemony  should  promise  soon  to  become  realities. 
The  time  of  the  great  individualists,  beginning  with  Luther  and 
ending  with  Voltaire,  is  indeed  gone;  but  what  might  be  called 
the  great  universalists  have  not  yet  arrived.  The  great  men  of 
the  present  century,  as  were  those  of  the  nineteenth,  will  be 
nationalists  from  conviction,  universalists  only  from  necessity, 
men  like  Bismarck  and  Darwin,  like  Wagner  and  Tolstoy,  like 
Nietzsche  and  Bergson,  —  men  that  realize  that  the  glory  of 
Europe  is  really  based  on  the  plurality  of  its  great  nations,  that 
each,  in  a  different  degree  and  by  diflFerent  methods  but  always 
in  harmony  with  its  own  nature,  is  oflFering  its  gifts  and  contri- 
butions to  an  ever  better  state  of  intellectual  freedom,  disciplined 
imagination,  political  liberty,  and  social  progress,  a  conviction 
that  regardless  of  wars  and  rumors  of  war  tends  to  become  more 
general  and  more  permanent  with  every  century. 

The  three  great  currents  that  have  dominated  European  history 
and  law  dominate  it  still :  the  great  onward  sweep  of  the  restless, 
active,  searching,  scientific  spirit  still  represented  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Franks,  Saxons  and  Allemans,  by  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Germany;  the  strong  and  enduring  forces  repre- 
sented by  the  spirit  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  by  the  Roman 
Law,  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  classic  arts;  and,  last  not 
least,  the  great  social  movement  of  modern  times,  mediating 
between  the  old  and  the  new,  endeavoring  to  harmonize  through 
the  law,  and  wherever  possible  through  religion  also,  the  Teuton 
spirit  with  the  Roman,  the  North  with  the  South,  the  East  with 
the  West,  honor  with  conscience,  capital  with  labor,  the  one  with 
the  many,  the  individual  with  society,  tremendous  problems 
calling  for  the  Grand  Synthesis  of  nations  and  races  through  law 
and  religion,  a  movement  growing  and  developing  in  ever  widen- 
ing and  ever  higher  circles,  in  vast  spiral  lines,  tending  to  em- 
brace all  mankind  and  raising  it  to  nobler  and  more  spiritual 
planes  of  development.  The  soul  of  a  nation  is  like  a  prism  in 
which  the  rays  of  truth  break  in  a  specific  manner ;  but  all  united, 
and  only  when  united,  give  the  pure  white  truth,  the  perfect  law. 
This  new  and  perfect  truth  can  shine  out  brightly,  not  in  times  of 
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stress  and  storm,  but  in  times  of  peace  and  quiet,  can  in  fact  be 
developed  only  in  eras  of  great  institutions  such  as  the  "Land- 
frieden",  the  King's  Peace,  the  "Constitutio  Pacis",  the  "Treuga 
Henrici",  or  else  of  institutions  greater  still  such  as  the  coming 
century  may  bring  to  bless  mankind,  "in  terra  pax  hominibus 
bonae  voluntatis",  a  peace  made  eflFective  through  a  law  that  is 
not  the  law  of  any  one  man  or  of  any  one  nation,  but  the  law  of 
all  men  and  of  all  nations,  and  therefore  the  very  law  of  God 
himself. 

To  have  contributed  to  this  grand  coming  consummation  is 
the  merit  of  our  author;  to  try  to  imderstand  hb  work  is  the 
duty  of  the  reader. 
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TRANSLATOR'S   NOTE 

The  present  volume  has  profited  by  the  learning  of  Professor 
Lorenzen  and  Professor  Wigmore,  but  its  preparation  has  been 
left  very  largely  to  the  translator's  own  judgment,  and  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  any  errors  it  may  contain.  Great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  make  the  translation  as  true  to  the  original  in  both  sense 
and  form  as  a  decent  regard  for  English  idiom  would  permit ;  to 
find  for  words  "of  art"  equivalents  that  carry  some  intelligibility 
apart  from  technical  context  or  knowledge;  and,  above  all,  to 
avoid  the  use  of  any  expressions  of  our  own  law  which,  though 
seemingly  bearers  of  light,  could  mislead  the  reader  into  assiuning 
a  greater  similarity  between  the  institutes  of  the  two  legal  sys- 
tems than  actually  exists.  The  diflBculties  of  the  task  will  be 
apparent  to  any  reader  of  the  volume ;  particularly  those  offered 
by  institutes  such  as  pledge,  land  charges,  rents,  and  seisin,  whose 
analysis  and  history  have  received  much  less  attention  in  our 
own  than  in  German  legal  literature,  and  whose  terminology  is 
correspondingly  richer  in  the  latter.  Not  every  institute  of 
foreign  law  of  which  one  reads  can  be  fitted  into  our  own  technical 
nomenclature.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the  notorious  fact  that  one  of 
the  greatest  defects  of  our  law  is  its  careless  orismology,  no  apology 
should  be  necessary  for  any  honest  endeavor  to  escape  from  the 
English  and  American  practice  —  often  productive  of  grotesque 
results,  and  never  an  aid  to  clear  thinking  —  of  describing  foreign 
institutional  development  in  the  peculiar  terms  that  embody 
specifically  Anglo-Saxon  experience.  The  translator  has  never 
forgotten  that  he  was  dealing  with  an  account  of  Germanic  things, 
and  that  the  greatest  obstacle  in  a  reader's  way  is  the  difficulty 
of  getting  away  from  English  things  that  he  knows  too  well. 
Even  at  best,  one  is  forced  to  the  use  of  scores  of  words,  such  as 
"reversioner",  "dower",  "advowson  ",  "occupancy  ",  "chattels", 
and  so  on,  that  never  had  for  Germanic  law  the  precise  content 
which  they  bear  in  our  own  —  not  forgetting  that  their  meaning 
in  that  has  varied  at  different  times,  and  varies  to-day  from  State 
to  State. 

Save  in  a  few  cases,  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
aid  of  particularly  strange  expressions;  and  in  the  few  excep- 
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tional  cases  where  this  could  not  be  avoided  the  expressions 
adopted  are  no  odder  than  are  scores  of  those  of  the  Scots  law 
with  which  American  and  English  lawyers  should  be  fairly  fa- 
miliar. To  take  an  example,  the  expression  "  in  collective  hand  " 
(tenure,  ownership,  or  alienation  "in"  or  "by"  collective  hand) 
will  be  unfamiliar  to  most  readers.  Even  Mr.  Maitland  once 
yielded  so  far  to  the  English  tradition  as  to  employ  "joint  tenancy" 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  German  "zu  gesamter  Hand",  although 
with  a  caution  as  to  the  differences  between  them  (III  "  Collected 
Papers",  336).  But  inasmuch  as  only  one  of  the  two  main  char- 
acteristics of  the  English  joint  interest  (true,  the  one  most  familiar 
to  lawyers  and  of  greatest  practical  importance  in  our  modem 
law)  belongs  to  interests  "zu  gesamter  Hand",  while  in  details 
there  are  great  diversities,  the  translation  "joint"  is  certainly 
undesirable.  It  may  be  added  that  the  German  institute  has 
been  very  much  discussed  in  other  countries,  and  that  in  French 
legal  literature  it  is  the  custom  to  do  as  has  been  done  in  the 
present  volume;  that  is,  translate  it  literally  ("en  main  com- 
mune"; see,  for  example,  "Le  Code  Civil,  1804-1904,  Livre  du 
Centenaire",  Vol.  I,  pp.  357-379).  The  truth  is  that  the  history 
of  community  and  individual  ownership,  under  varying  circiun- 
stances  of  time  and  place,  is  recorded  in  primitive  and  modem 
legal  systems  in  an  extraordinary  variety  of  forms  of  collective 
interests,  for  whose  classification  and  description  our  own  alter- 
natives of  joint,  common,  or  several,  are  totally  inadequate.  The 
same  is  tme  of  the  systems  of  succession  and  partition  associated 
with  such  collective  interests.  Think,  for  example,  of  attempt- 
ing to  bring  all  the  junior  rights  in  succession  that  occur  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  under  the  descriptive  cover  of  "borough  Eng- 
lish"! Such  translations,  far  from  being  examples  of  "good 
English",  are  merely  evidences  of  parochial  thinking. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  title  of  the  volume  ("History  of 
Germanic  Private  Law"),  which  departs  somewhat  from  the 
original  ("Gmndziige  des  deutschen  Privatrechts"),  this  was 
deliberately  adopted  by  the  Editorial  Committee,  as  better 
suggesting  than  does  the  original  title  the  historical  treatment 
and  the  wide  range  of  comparative  references  to  various  bodies 
of  Germanic  law  which  in  fact  characterize  the  work,  and  which 
constitute  much  of  its  value  for  students  of  our  own  law ;  although 
it  may  be  added  that  throughout  the  body  of  the  text  the  greatest 
care  has  been  exercised  in  distinguishing  between  "Germanic" 
and  "Grerman." 
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I.    8YSTEBSATIC  TREATISES. 

A.  Written  from  an  older  standpoint, 

Eickhorn^   "Einleitung  in  das  deutsohe  Privatreoht"    (1823, 

5th  ed.  1845). 
Beseler^  "System  des  gemeinen  deutsohen  Privatrechts"  (3  vols.. 

1847,  1853.  1855;  4th  ed.  2  vols.  1885). 
Gerber,    "System"  =  "System    des    deutschen    Privatreohts" 

(1848,  1849;  16th  ed.  1891). 
Gengler,  "Das  deutsche  Privatrecht  in  seinen   Grundztlfen'' 

(1854,  4th  ed.  1892). 
Stobbe,  "Handbuch  des  deutschen  Privatrechts"  (Vol.  1,  1871, 

3d  ed.,  by  K,  Schvlz,  1893 ;  Vol.  2,  1875,  2d  ed.  1882 ;  Vol.  3, 

1878,  2d  ed.  1885 ;   Vol.  4,  Ist  &  2d  ed.  1885 ;   Vol.  5,  1st  & 

2d  ed.  1885). 
V,  Roth,  "System  des  deutsohen  Privatrechts"  (3  vols.,  1880, 

1881,  1886;  incomplete). 
Frankeny  "Lehrbuch  des  deutschen  Privatrechts"  (1894). 
Behrend,  "  Ubersicht  tiber  das  deutsche  Privatrecht ",  in  Holtzen- 

dorfps,  "Enzyklopadie  der  Rechtswissenschaft*'  (Vol.  1,  5th 

ed.  1890,  565-609). 

B.  Written  in  the  light  of  the  Civil  Code  or  its  drafts, 

Gerber,  "System  des  deutschen  Privatrechts  auf  der  Qrundlage 
des  Entwurfs  eines  BOB  fiir  das  deutsche  Reich'',  revised 
by  Cosack  (17th  ed.  1895). 

Stobbe,  "Handbuch  des  deutschen  Privatrechts",  revised  by  H, 
0,  Lehmann  (Vol.  2,  Part  1,  3d  ed.  1896;  Vol.  2,  Part  2,  3d 
ed.  1897 ;  Vol.  3,  3d  ed.  1898;  Vol.  4,  3d  ed.  1900). 

H,  0,  Lehmann,  "Geschichte  und  Grundziige  des  (deutschen) 
Privatrechts",  in  Birkmeyer's  "Enzyklopadie  der  Rechts- 
wissenschaft"  (1901,  290-353). 

Gierke,  *  *  Privatrecht "  «  "  Deutsches  Privatrecht " ,  in  Binding*  8 
"  Systematisohes  Handbuch  der  deutschen  Rechtswissen- 
Bchaft"  (Vol.  1,  "AUgemeiner  Teil  und  Personenrecht ", 
1895;  Vol.  2,  "Sachenrecht",  1905). 

Gierke  in  Holtzendorff-Kohler  =  "Grundzilge  des  deutschen 
Privatrechts",  in  Holtzendorff-Kohler's  "Enzyklopadie  der 
Rechtswissenschaft"  (6th  ed..  Vol.  1,  1904,  431-559). 

II.    REPRINTS  OF  SELECTED  SOURCES. 

FranArZtn, "  Geschichte  und  System  des  deutschen  Privatrechts, 
ein  Grundriss  zu  Vorlesungen"  (1878,  2d  ed.  1882). 

Kraut,  "Grundriss  zu  Vorlesungen  liber  das  deutsche  Privat- 
recht" (1830;   6th  ed.,  by  von  Frenedorff,  1886). 

Ldrsch  and  Schrdder,  "Urkunden  zmr  Gbschichte  des  deutschen 
Privatrechts  ftir  den  Gbbrauch  bei  Vorlesungen  und  Ubungen  " 
(1874 ;  2d  ed.  1881 ;  3d  ed.,  revised  by  Schrdder  and  L.  PereU, 
1912). 
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StuU  Hongger,  *' Meiergeriohtsiirteile  des  16n.  und  17n.  Jahr- 
hunderts  zum  Selbststudium  und  fur  den  Gbbrauch  bei 
Ubungen  erstmals  herausgegeben  und  erl&utert "  (1912). 

III.  mSTOBIES. 

H Busier,  **In8titutionen"  -  ''Institutionen  des  deutschen  Pri- 
vatrechts",  constituting  Part  2  of  Vol.  2  of  Binding's  "Svs- 
tematisches  Handbuch  der  deutschen  Rechtswissenschaff 
(2  vols.,  1885,  1886). 

V.  Amira,  "Recht"  -  art.  "Recht"  in  Part  2  of  Vol.  2  of  PavVs 
"Grundriss  der  germanischen  Philologie"  (1893,  35-200;  2d 
ed.  1897,  pp.  51-222;   also  published  separately). 

CI,  Frhr.  von  Schwerinf  **  Deutsche  Rechtsgeschichte  "  (Part  3  of 
Vol.  2  of  Meister:  "Grundriss  der  Geschichtswissenschaft," 
1912). 

Hoops,  J.,   *' Reallexikon  der   germanischen  Altertumskunde, 

unter  Mitwirkung  zahlreicher  Fachgelehrten  herausgegeben 

von — "  (thus  far  2  parts,  1911,  1912) ;  it  also  treats  in  many 

articles  of  the  history  of  the  Germanic  and  older  German  law. 

A.    Treatises  upon  Germanic  legal  history,  particularly: 

Brunner,  Geschichte"  =  ** Deutsche  Rechtsgeschichte",  con- 
stituting Part  1  of  Vol.  II  of  Binding's  "  Svst^matisches  Hand- 
buch der  deutschen  Rechtswissenschaft  '  (Vol.  I,  1887,  2d 
ed.  1906;  Vol.2,  1892). 

Brunner,  "Grundziige"  «  "Grundziige  der  deutschen  Rechts- 
geschichte" (1901,  2d  ed.  1903;   5th  ed.  1912). 

Schroder,  "Lehrbuch"  =  "Lehrbuch  der  deutschen  Rechts- 
geschichte" (1887,  5th  ed.  1907). 

Hedemann,  **  Die  Fortschritte  des  Zivilrechts  im  19n.  Jahr- 
hundert.  Ein  t}berblick  i^ber  die  Entfaltun^  des  Privat- 
rechts  in  Deutschland,  Osterreich,  Frankreich,  und  der 
Schweiz.  —  ler.  Band :  Die  Neuordnung  des  Verkehrslebens  " 
(1910). 

IV.  TREATISES  ON  REGIONAL  GERMAN  LEGAL  SYSTEMS. 

A.   Systems  prevailing  within  the  limits  of  the  present  German  Empire, 
Dernhurg,  "Lehrbuch  des  preussischen  Privatrechts  und  der 

Privatreohtsnormen   des  Keichs"    (3  vols.,    1871;   5th  ed.. 

Vol.  1,  1894,  Vol.  2,  1897,  Vol.  3,  4th  ed.  1896). 
V,  Roth,  "Bayerisches  Zivikecht"  (3  vols.,  1871;    Vol.  1,  2d  ed. 

1881,  Vol.  2,  2d  ed.  and  Vol.  3,  2d  ed.,  ed.  by  von  Becher, 

1897,  1898). 
Grutzmann,  "Handbuch  des  sachsischen  Privatrechts"  (2  vols., 

1887,  1889). 
K,  G.  Wdchter,  "Handbuch  des  im  K6nigreich  Wtlrttemberg 
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Z.  Gesch.  R.  W.  »  "Zeitschrift  fur  geschichtliche  Reehtswissen- 

sohaft",  ed.  by  Savigny,  Eichkom^  Gdschen  (15  vols.,  1815- 

1850). 
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Gierke* 8  "Untersuchungen"  =  Gierke,  ed.  "Untersuchungen  zur 
deutsohen  Staats  und  Rechtsg^esohichte  "  (1878-        ). 

Beyerle*8  **Beitr&ge"  »  Beyerle,  ed.  "  Deutschrechtliohe  Bei- 
trage"  (1906-        ). 
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AHQB  s  HGB  »  (Allgemeines)  Handelsgesetzbuch. 

Akad.  Wiss.  Berl.  »  Abhandlungen  der  Akademie  der  Wissensohaften  zu 

Berlin. 
Allg.  L.  R.  "  Allgemeines  Landrecht  Tof  Prussia). 
Allg.  5st.  G.  Z.  B  Allgemeine  osterreicnische  Gerichtszeitung. 
V.  Amira  **Obligationenreeht"  «  Nordgermanisches  Obligationenreoht. 
Arch.  B.  R.  «  Archiv  ftir  Buigerliches  Kecht. 
Arch.  Kult.  G.  =  Archiv  ftir  Kulturgeschichte. 

Arch.  Soz.  W.  Soz.  Pol.  »  Archiv  ftir  Sozialwissenschaft  und  Soziali)olitik. 
Arch.  Urk.  P.  »  Archiv  ftir  Urkundenforschung. 
Arch.  off.  R.  «  Archiv  ftir  dffentliches  Recht. 
Arch,  zivil.  Praxis  =  Archiv  ftir  zivilistische  Praxis. 
Arch.  R.  W.  Philos.  =  Archiv  ftir  Rechts-  und  Wirtschaftsphilosophie. 
Amer.  Hist.  R.  =  American  Historical  Review. 
BGB  »  Btirgerliches  Gesetzbuch. 
Beit.  z.  Erlaut.  D.  R.  »  Beitrage  zur  Erlauterung  des  deutsohen  Rechts, 

begrtindet  von  Gruchot. 
V.  Below-Finke-Meinscke,  "  Abhandlungen"  =  Abhandlungen  zur  mittle- 

ren  und  neueren  Geschichte,  herausgegeben  von  v.  B.,  F.,  und  M. 
Brandenburg's   "Abhandlungen"   «  Brandenburg-Seeliger-Wilcken,   edi- 
tors, Leipziger  historische  Abhandlungen. 
Brie  &  Fleischmann,  ** Abhandlungen"  »  Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Staats- 

und  Verwaltungsrecht. 
Brentano  &  Lotz,  ''Studien"  »  Mtinchener  volkswirtschaftliche  Studien. 
Brunner,  "  Forschungen "  =  Forschungen  zur  Geschichte  des  deutschen 

und  franzosischen  Rechts. 
Crome,  "Btirgerliches  Recht"  =  System  des  Btirgerlicheh  Rechts. 
Dahn,    "Bausteine"  »  Felix    Dahn,    Bausteine;       Gesammelte    kleine 

Schrif  ten,  6  vols. 
Demburg,  "Btirgerliches  Recht"  »  Das  Btirgerliche  Recht  des  deutsohen 

Reichs  und  Preussens. 
Deut.  G.  Bl.  »  Deutsche  Geschichtsblatter. 
Deut.  Monatssoh.  ges.  Leben  ^  Deutsche  Monatsschrift  ftir  das  gesamte 

Leben  der  Gegenwart. 
Deut.  Ldtt.  Z.  s  Deutsche  Literaturzeitung. 
Deut.  Z.  Kirohenr.  «  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  ftir  Kirchenrecht. 
Delbrtick,  Preuss.  J.  B.  =  Preussische  Jahrbticher. 
Dopsch,  "Forschungen"  «  Forschungen  zur  inneren  Geschichte  Oster- 

reichs,  ed.  by  Dopsch. 
£B  »  Schw.  ZGB,  EB  »  Schweizerisches  Zivilgesetzbuch,  Einftihrungs* 

bestimmungen. 
EG  B  BGB,  EG  -  Einftihrungsgesetz  zum  Btirgerlichen  Gesetzbuch. 
Ecker's  Ztir.  Beitrage  R.  W.  =  Ecker,  Haf ter,  Hitzig,  M.  Huber,  editors : 

Ztiricher  Beitrage  zur  Rechtswissenschaf t. 
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Forsch.  Br.  P*r.  G.  -  Forschungen  zur  Brandenburgischen  und  Preussi- 

schen  Geschichte. 
Forsch.  D.  G.   «  Forschungen  zur  deutschen  Geschichte. 
Gmur's  *'Abhandlungen''  »  Gmiir,  ed.,  "Abhandlungen  zum  sohweize- 

rischen  Recht." 
Gotting.  G.  Anz.  »  Gottingenische  gelehrte  Anzeigen. 
J.   Grimm,   "Rechtsaltertiimer"  «  '* Deutsche    E^htsalterttimer"    (Ist 

ed.  1828,  4th  ed.  1899). 
Hans.  G.  B.  =  Hansische  Geschichtsblatter. 

Hoop's  "Reallexikon**  »  Reallexikon  der  e^ermanischen  Altertumskunde. 
Hist.  Vj.  S.  =  Historische  Vierteljahrschrift. 
Hist.  Z.   =  Historische  Zeitschrift. 

H.  W.  B.  der  Staatsw.  »  Handworterbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften. 
Heymann,  "Arbeiten"  =  Arbeiten  zum  Handels-,  Gewerbe-,  und  Land- 

wirtschaftsrecht. 
Jenaer  Lit.  Z.  »  Jenaer  Literaturzeitung. 
Fischer,  "  Abhandlungen "  «  O,  Fischer,  ed. :  Abhandlungen  zum  Privat- 

reeht  und  Zivilprozess  des  deutschen  Reiches. 
V.   Inama-Sternegg,     "Wirtschaftsgeschichte"  =  von     Inama-Sternegg, 

Deutsche  Wirtschaftsgeschichte,  2  vols. 
J.  B.  gem.  R.  «  Jahrbuch  des  geraeinen  deutschen  Rechts,  I  (1857). 
Inter.  W.  Sch.   =  Internationale  Wochenschrift. 
Ihering*s  J.  B.   =  Ihering's  Jahrbticher, 
Inst.  ost.  G.  F.  =  Aiitteilungen  des  Instituts  f lir  osterreichische  Geschichts- 

forschung. 
J.  B.  fUr  Dogm.  =  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Dogma tik. 
K.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  "Abhandlungen"  =  Abhandlungen  der  konig- 

lichen  Bayrischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Phiiosophisch- 

philologi.sche  und  liistorische  Klasse. 
K.  Preuss.   Akad.   Wiss.,   Sitz.   Ber.   =  Sitzungsberichte  der  koniglichen 

preussisohen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,   Pliilosophisch-histo- 

risoho  Klasse. 
K.  Gesell.  Wiss.  Crottingen,  "  Nachrichten  "  =  Nachrichten  der  koniglichen 

(jesellschaft    der    Wissenschaften    zu    Gottingon,   Philosophisch- 

historische  Klasse. 
Krit.  Vj.  G.  R.  W.  =  Kritische  Vierteljahrsschrift  fiir  Gesetzgebung  und 

Rechtswissenschaft.     . 
K.  Sachs.  GesoU.  Wiss.,  "Berichte"   =  Berichte  tiber  die  Verhandlungen 

der  koniglichen    siichsischen    GesoUscfhaft    der    Wissonschaft    zu 

Leipzig,  Philologisch-historische  Klasse. 
K.  Siichs.  Gesell.  Wiss.,  "Abhandlungen"  =  Abhandlungen  der  phil.-hist.- 

Klasso  der  koniglich  siichsisohen  Ges(»llschaft  der  Wissenschaft. 
Kohler,  "Gosammelte  Abhandlungen"  (LSSii)   =  "Gesammelte  Abhand- 
lungen aus  dem  gemeinen  und  franzosischen  Civilreoht "  (1883). 
Lands))org,  "Geschichte";    see  Stintzing-Landsberg. 
M.  G.  Cap.   =  Monumenta  Cirermaniae  Historica,  Capitularia. 
Meckb.  Z.  Rp.  R\v.  =  Mecklenburgische  Zeitschrift  fiir  Rechtspflege  und 

Recht  swissenschaf  t. 
Moister,    "  Miinsterische   Boitrage"   «  Miinsterische    Beitrage   zur    Ge- 

schiclitsforscliung. 
N.  Arch.  Gesel.  A.  dent.  G.  K.  «  Neues  Archiv  der  Gesellschaft  fiir 

filtere  deutsche  Geschichtskunde. 
O.  R.   =  Obligationenrecht. 
Pollock-Maitland,    "History"   =  Sir   F.   Pollock  and   F.   W.   Maitland, 

"The  History  of  English  Law  before  the  Time  of  Edward  I"  (2d 

ed.  1895). 
Schiickung's  "Arbeiten"   =  Schiickung,  ed.,  "Arbeiten  aus  dem  juristi- 

schen-staatswissenschaftlichon  Seminar  der  Universitat  Marburg." 

Ssp.   «  Sachsenspiegel. 

Swsp.   =  Schwabenspiegel. 

S.  Ver.  Soz.  Pol.  -  Schriften  des  Vereins  fiir  Sozialpolitik. 

Schmoller's  J.  B.  =  SchmoUer's  Jahrbuch  fiir  Gesetzgebung,  Verwaltung 

und  Volkswirtschaft. 
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Sohmoller's  "Forschungen"  =  SchmoUer,  ed.,  Staats-  und  wissenschaft- 

liche  Forschungen. 
Sch.  Wis.  Ges.  Strassburg  a  Schrif  ten  der  wissenschaf  tlichen  Gesellschaf  t 

in  Strassl3ur|:. 
Schrader,  **  Reallexikon"  »  Reallexikon  der  indogermanischen  Altertums- 

kunde,  Grundziige  einer  Kultur-  und  Volkergeschichte  Alteuropas 

(1901). 
Schroder,  **Lehrbuch"  =  Lehrbuch  der  deutschen  Rechtsgeschichte. 
Schw.  ZGB   =  Schweizerisohes  Zi^dlgesetzbuch,  —  see  also  EB. 
Stobbe,  "Beitrage**  =  Beitrage  zur  Gesehiclite  des  deutschen  Rechts. 
V.    Stengel-Fleischmann,    "Worterbuoh"  «  Worterbuch   des  deutschen 

Staats-  und  Verwaltungsrechts. 
Stintzing-Landsberg,  "Geschichte"  «  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Rechts- 

wissenschaft. 
Stutz,    **Untersuchungen"    =   Stutz,    ed.,    "  Kirchenrechtliche    Unter- 

suchungen." 
Thuringisch-sachsische    Z.   G.    K.   «  Thiiringisch-sachsische    Zeitschrift 

fttr  Geschichte  und  Kunst. 
Unter.  G.  D.  Stadtverf.  -  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen 

Stadtverfassung. 
Vj.  Soz.  W.  G.  =  Vierteljahrschrif t  fiir  Sozial- und  Wirtschaftsgeschichte. 
Westd.  Z.  G.  K.  =  Westdeutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  Geschichte  und  Kunst. 
W.  B.  der  Volkswirtschaft  =  Worterbuch  der  Volkswirtschaft. 
W.  O.  =  Wechselordnung. 
Worter  und  Sachen  =  Worter  und  Sachen,  kulturhistorische  Zeitschrift 

fiir  Sprach-  und  Sagenforschung. 
Wien,  K.  Akad.  Wiss.,  Sitz.-Ber.   =  Sitzungsberichte  der  kaiseriichen  Aka- 

demie  der  Wissenschaft  in  Wien,  Pnilosophisch-historische  Klasse. 
Z.  Volk.  Psy.   -  Zeitschrift  fiir  Volkerpsychologie. 
Z.  Bergr.  =  Zeitschrift  fiir  Bergrecht. 

Z.  Vergl.  R.  W.  =  Zeitschrift  fiir  vergleichende  Rechtswissenschaft. 
Z.  ges.  H.  R.   =  Zeitschrift  fiir  das  gesammte  Handelsrecht. 
Z.  Friv.  off.  R.  =  Zeitschrift  fiir  das  Privat-  und  ofifentliche  Recht  der 

Gegenwart. 
Z.  schw.  R.   =  Zeitschrift  fiir  schweizerisches  Recht. 
Z.  Sav.  St.  R.  G.  =  Zeitschrift  der  Savigny-Stiftung  fiir  Rechtsgeschichte. 
Z.  Hand.  R.   =  Zeitschrift  fiir  Handelsrecht. 
Z.  deut.  R.  =  Zeitschrift  fiir  deutsches  Recht. 
Z.  deut.  Wortf.  =  Zeitschrift  fiii*  deutscho  Wortforschung. 
Z.  deut.  Phil.   =  Zeitschrift  fiir  deutsche  Philologie. 

Z.  Ver.  Liibeck  G.  A.  K.  =  Zeitschrift  des  Vereins  fiir  Liibecksche  Ge- 
schichte und  Altertumskunde. 
Z.  Westpreus.  G.  Ver.    =  Zeitschrift  des  westpreussischen  Geschichts- 

vereins. 
Z.  Ver.  Thiiring.  G.  =  Zeitschrift  des  Vereins  fiir  Thiiringische  Gjeschichte. 
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Chapter  I 
GENERAL  TRAITS  OF  GERMANIC  PRIVATE  LAW 


S  1.   German   Private   Law  before 
the  Reception. 
I.   Disunity  of  the  Law. 

(1)  Racial  law. 

(2)  Territorial  law. 

(3)  Bodies     of      Special 
class  and  local  law. 

II.  Rdation    of    Customary 
and  Enacted  Law. 

(1)  Customarv  law. 

(2)  Enacted  law,   public 
and  private. 

III.  Content  and  Form  of  the 
Medieval  Private  Law. 

(1)  Its  national  genius. 

(2)  Its  unlearned  charac- 

ter. 

(3)  Its  external  form. 

(A)  Legal  rules. 

(B)  Symbolical  quali- 

ties. 

(4)  Its  content. 

(5)  No  separation  of  pri- 
■  vate  from  public  law. 

S  2.  The  Reception. 

I.   The     Medieval     Roman 

Law. 
II.  Preparatory         Circum- 
stances. 
in.  Decisive   Causes   of   the 
Reception. 


IV.    Completion  of  the  Recep- 
tion. 

(1)  Judicial  law. 

(2)  Legislation. 

§  3.   German  Private  Law  after  the 
Reception. 
I.   L^:al  Unity. 
II.   Content  and  Form  of  the 
Law. 

(1)  German   law   ceased 

to  be  national  law. 

(2)  German  law  became 

a  learned  law. 
III.  Relation  between  Custom- 
ary and  Enacted  Law. 

(1)  Private    autonomous 

enactment       and 
public  legislation. 

(2)  Customary  law. 

(3)  Law  of  the  courts  and 

of  treatise-writers. 
§  4.   German  Private    Law  as    an 
Independent  Science. 
I.   Tne  Commpn  Law  and 
Regional   Systems   be- 
fore 1900. 
II.  The  Science  of  German 
Private  Law  prior   to 
1900. 
III.   The  Task  today  of  Ger- 
man Private  Law. 


§  1.  Oemian  Priyata  Law  before  the  Reception.  —  It  is  only 
through  its  history  that  one  can  understand  the  present-day 
meaning  of  the  phrase  "  German  Private  Law."  The  decisive 
fact  in  that  history  was  the  reception  of  alien  legal  systems,  above 
all  the  "  Reception  "  of  the  Roman  law.    It  was  only  after,  and 
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as  a  consequeji§e  ef/the  Reception  that  there  was  developed  the 
technical  caft^Sption  of  "  German  Private  Law  "  which  appro- 
priated t^e'fpecial  field  proper  to  it  as  an  independent  branch 
of  GernoH^p*  legal  science. 

,  In\fl>e'  first  place,  if  we  look  at  German  private  law  before 
th^  Reception  a  whole  sequence  of  signal  characteristics  can  be 
.•'•/tiofiited  out  which  essentially  distinguish  it  in  form  and  content 
'/-  ••'from  its  later  form.  But  in  doing  this  we  must  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  subjected  during  the  centuries  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  a  continuous  development,  which  led  Jt,  with  the 
progress  of  material  and  intellectual  culture,  from  awkward, 
undiversified  beginnings  to  a  richer  development.  At  the  same 
time  certain  features  remained  stamped  upon  it  to  the  very  end 
of  this  period  of  unbroken  growth. 

(I)  Disunity  of  the  Law.  —  From  the  very  beginning  Ger- 
manic law  was  lacking  in  unity ;  it  was  a  much  disintegrated  law. 
For  though,  from  the  remotest  time,  the  Grermans  were  racially 
distinct,  as  a  "  gens  tantum  sui  similis  ",  from  Romans,  Kelts, 
and  Slavs,  and  even  from  their  Germanic  brothers,  they  have 
nevertheless  always,  like  the  Greeks,  been  characterized  politi- 
cally by  particularism.  The  dismemberment  of  the  law  was 
manifested  in  several  respects. 

(1)  Racial  law  ("  Stammesrecht  ")•  —  Grermanic  law,  private 
not  less  than  public,  was  already  a  racial  law  in  its  earliest  recog- 
nizable form.  For  the  laws  of  the  individual  Germanic  racial 
branches  ("  Stamme  ")  had  originated  in  and  developed  upon  a 
basis  of  common  habit  and  legal  conviction,  though  they  never- 
theless reveal  many  variations  which,  under  the  influence  of 
external  circumstances,  might  attain  considerable  importance. 
According  to  the  old  Germanic  view  the  racial  law  was  not  only 
binding  upon  the  members  of  the  racial  branch,  but  was  also 
determinant  of  all  legal  relations  that  arose  within  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  "  Stamm."  Men  knew  no  law  other  than  their 
own :  where  they  could  not  or  would  not  apply  that,  there  was 
no  law  at  all.  The  Burgundians  and  Lombards,  probably  also 
the  Visigoths,  clung  to  this  principle  in  the  States  later  founded 
by  them ;  and  among  the  Franks,  also,  it  prevailed  down  to  the 
time  of  the  "Lex  Salica."  In  the  later  Frankish  empire,  however, 
there  was  developed  the  contrasting  principle  of  "  personality  ", 
as  it  is  called,  which  presupposed  a  recognition  of  the  parity 
of  all  the  racial  branches  ruled  by  the  Frankish  King,  and  of  their 
laws.    Interpreted  in  terms  of  the  personality-principle,  "  racial- 
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law  "  was  simply  the  law  of  the  members  of  the  "  Stamm."  It 
was  applied  to  them  whether  resident  within  or  without  the  terri- 
tory of  their  "  Stamm  " :  every  subject  of  the  Empire  carried 
about  with  him  throughout  the  Empire  the  law  of  his  racial 
branch.  Law  was  determined  solely  by  personal,  not  by  terri- 
torial, bonds  of  mutual  dependence. 

(2)  Territorial  law  ("  Landrecht  ")•  —  When  the  rigid  frame 
of  the  Carolingian  monarchy  began  to  loosen,  the  principle  of 
personal  law  again  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  territorial 
principle  took  its  place  in  ever  increasing  degree.  Racial  law 
became  territorial  law.  A  man  was  no  longer  born  into  the  law  of 
his  forefathers,  but  into  the  law  of  his  home.  And  once  again 
the  law,  —  henceforth  as  territorial  law,  —  laid  hold  upon  every- 
thing in  legal  life  (with  certain  definite  exceptions)  that  happened 
within  a  given  territory.  Distinct  provinces  with  variant  legal 
systems  were  thus  formed  within  the  domain  of  the  Germanic 
law;  provinces  which,  as  lands  of  Prankish  law,  of  Saxon  law, 
and  so  on,  originally  coincided  with  the  boundaries  of  the  racial 
duchies.  But  while  this  territorial  law,  at  least  in  its  beginnings, 
was  a  unitary  law,  —  a  law  that  prevailed  uniformly  in  all  parts 
of  the  region  throughout  which  it  had  validity  (although,  to  be 
sure,  we  find,  even  in  the  Frankish  period,  local  legal  growths 
within  the  racial  domains  of  Saxons,  Anglo-Saxons,  Lombards, 
and  Franks),  —  this  condition  also  came  to  an  end  as  political 
dismemberment  increased.  The  great  legal  provinces  marked 
off  by  racial  settlement  split  up  into  increasingly  small  and 
numerous  districts,  within  each  of  which  legal  development  went 
on  independently;  because  there  were  everywhere  lacking  the 
bases  of  constitutional  law  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  a 
uniform  (i.e.  a  centralized)  law.  Franchised  districts,  princi- 
palities ("  Landesherrschaften  ")*  and  towns  detached  themselves 
as  independent  jurisdictional  fragments  from  the  old  territory  of 
the  racial  law.  Finally  things  went  so  far  that  every  court  fol- 
lowed the  legal  customs  of  its  particular  district. 

(3)  Bodies  of  special  class  and  local  law^  ("  Rechtskreise  ")•  — 
Along  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  domain  of  the  territorial  law 
into  jurisdictions  geographically  separate  there  went  on  a  division 
—  particularly  significant  for  the  medieval  period  —  of  the  orig- 
inally unitary  racial  or  territorial  law  itself  into  various  special 
legal  systems  for  distinct  legal  classes  and  districts  ("  Rechts- 

^  Heusler,  "Institutionen",  I,  23^-44.  ,^ 
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kreise").  The  racial  law  had  originally  been  supreme  over 
aU  members  of  the  racial  branch  in  all  their  legal  relations,  and 
the  territorial  law  had  enjoyed  a  similarly  unqualijBed  authority 
within  the  region  in  which  it  prevailed,  but  this  conditicm  of 
things  changed  about  the  b^inning  of  the  ^fiddle  Ages  proper, 
—  or  say  about  the  end  of  the  900  s.  The  territorial  law,  which 
was  "  pointed  out "  or  declared  in  the  ordinary  county-courts  by 
the  lay-judges  ("Schoflfen  "),  was  not  capable  of  keeping  pace  with 
the  necessities  of  advancing  economic  development.  Especially 
in  the  cities,  where  trade  and  handiwork  called  into  existence 
wholly  new  legal  institutes,  men  could  not  get  along  with  a  terri- 
torial law  adjusted  to  a  rural  economy.  For  that  very  reason, 
as  has  been  remarked,  the  cities  broke  away  from  the  domain 
of  the  territorial  law  as  districts  of  independent  law.  City  law 
was  "  a  further  development  of  the  territorial  law  upon  a  more 
advanced  economic  plane."  But  city  law  within  its  jurisdiction 
was  the  same  as  the  ordinary  territorial  law  within  its  juris- 
diction :  namely,  a  general  law  that  found  uniform  application 
to  all  residents  of  the  district  and  all  local  legal  relations. 
»  It  was  different,  however,  with  the  detachment  from  the  terri- 
torial law  of  independent  bodies  of  feudal,  servitary,  and  manorial 
law.  This  phenomenon,  as  Heusler  has  shown,  is  by  no  means 
sufficiently  explained  by  conceiving  it  as  an  accompaniment  and 
consequence  of  the  development  of  the  special  estates  of  knights, 
servitors,  and  serfs.  Feudal,  servitary,  and  manorial  law  were 
originally  not  laws  of  estates,  —  i.e.  peculiar  laws  of  definite 
classes  of  the  population.  They  had  to  do  with  particular  legal 
relations.  They  had  originally  a  material,  not  a  personal,  basis ; 
an  objective,  not  a  subjective,  character.  They  were  the  law  of 
those  feudal,  servitary,  and  manorial  legal  relations  which  became 
established  between  feudal,  personal,  and  manorial  lords  on  one 
side  and  their  tenants  on  the  other,  as  well  as  among  the  latter 
themselves,  and  which  found  their  special  nucleus  in  the  feudal, 
servitary,  and  manorial  courts,  wherein  they  received  inde- 
pendent development.  In  so  far  as  these  legal  relations  were 
withdrawn  from  the  old  (rural)  moots  that  administered  the 
territorial  law  and  wete  abandoned  to  the  seigniorial  courts,  the 
development  of  the  feudal,  servitary,  and  manorial  law  was  a  cor- 
responding loss  to  the  territorial  law,  and  was  another,  and  espe- 
cially weighty,  cause  of  legal  decentralization.  They  constituted 
independent  bodies  of  law,  alongside  the  territorial  and  the  city 
law :     Heusler   calls   them    "  Spezialrechte "    ("  special  "    legal 
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systems),  as  contrasted  with  the  general  law  applied  in  the  town 
and  rural  courts.  That  this  remained  the  general  law  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  even  those  persons  who  lived  in  feudal,  servitary, 
or  manorial  legal  relations  with  a  lord  were  by  no  means  thereby 
wholly  withdrawn  from  the  authority  of  the  territorial  law.  Serfs 
were  subject  to  the  territorial  law  for  misdeeds  which  they  com- 
mitted or  suffered  outside  the  manorial  conmiunity,  and  for  those 
legai  arrangements  ("  Rechtsgeschafte  ")  which  they  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  with  outsiders.  Similarly,  the  liegeman 
as  respects  land  held  freely,  in  addition  to  his  fief.  Again,  the 
burgher  might  acquire  a  manorial  holding,  and  he  then  became 
subject,  for  this,  to  the  manorial  law. 

This  tendency  of  medieval  law  to  develop  particular  "  Rechts- 
kreise ''  (bodies  of  special  class  and  local  law)  attained  as  time  went 
on  an  ever  more  decided  predominance.  And  the  basis  of  these 
did  not  remain  purely  material.  There  were  added  to  the 
law  of  feudal,  servitary,  and  manorial  relations,  as  new  bodies  of 
"  special "  law,  regulations  of  mines,  dikes,  the  chase  and  similar 
matters;  but  independent  bodies  of  law  were  developed  as  well 
for  specific  social  classes  united  by  blood  or  by  occupation,  —  as 
e.g,  for  nobles,  princes,  merchants,  artisans,  public  officials,  etc. 

(II)  Relation  of  Customary  and  Enacted  Law  ("'Gewohn- 
heitsrecht'O-^  —  (1)  Customary  law.  —  In  the  earliest  times  law 
rested,  among  the  Grermanic  peoples  as  elsewhere,  upon  cus- 
tom; and  differed  only  slightly  from  mere  habit.  It  found  ex- 
pression in  the  judgments  of  courts;  perhaps  already,  too,  in 
judicial  "  findings  "  of  law  ("  Rechtsweisungen  ")•  It  may  be,  of 
course,  that  even  in  primitive  times  individual  public  statutes 
were  issued  and  conventions  that  established  law  concluded; 
such,  however,  must  certainly  have  been  but  rare  exceptions. 
After  the  migrations  of  the  Grermanic  tribes,  it  is  true,  the  differ- 
ent Grermanic  racial  branches  made  comprehensive  records  of 
their  law.  But  these  so-called  folk-laws  or  "  Leges  Barbarorum  " 
were,  in  their  original  form,  essentially  written  formulations 
of  old  customary  law.  It  is  true  they  were  frequently  made 
part  of  royal  legislative  acts,  and  also  variously  modified 
or  supplemented  by  legislative  "  novels."  Frequently,  however, 
these  supplementary  laws  themselves  were  not  actual  public 
statutes,  but  only  "declarations  of  legal  practice  or  records  ot 

*  Brie, "  Die  Lehre  vom  Gewohnheitsrecht.  Eine  historisoh-dogmatisohe 
Untersuchung,  I:  Geaohichtliche  Grundlegung,  bis  zum  Ausgang  des 
Mittelalters^  (1899),  202  et  seq, 
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dooms."  ^  Moreover,  the  folk-laws  were  never  exhaustive  legal 
records;  numerous  unwritten  rules  of  customary  law  remained 
in  authority  beside  them.  Even  the  Prankish  capitularies  did 
not  sweep  aside  the  customary  law.  And  for  private  law  the 
whole  legislation  of  the  Prankish  period  had  almost  no  significance 
whatever. 

After  the  disintegration  of  the  Prankish  Empire  the  folk-laws 
and  the  capitularies  gradually  fell  into  oblivion,  until  in  the  1000  s 
they  were  completely  forgotten.  Almost  no  new  statutory  law 
appeared  until  in  the  1200  s.  Thus  the  norms  of  the  customary 
law  again  became  almost  exclusively  authoritative.  Again,  the 
general  imperial  statutes  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,  which  from 
beginning  to  end  left  the  private  law  almost  wholly  unnoticed, 
confined  themselves,  substantially,  to  the  confirmation  of  actual 
conditions  already  recognized  by  the  customary  law ;  or  attempted/ 
in  rarer  cases,  to  do  away  with  such.  The  numerous  official  records 
of  the  law  made  in  jurisdictions  of  the  territorial  and  manorial 
law,  and  by  associational  groups  (*'  genossenschaftliche  Ver- 
bande  "),  likewise  embodied,  for  the  greater  part,  old  customary 
law.  Only  in  the  cities  was  a  richer  legislative  activity  developed. 
The  private  digests  of  the  law,  the  Sachsenspiegel  and  its  successors, 
also  drew  their  materials,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  customary 
law. 

At  least  in  so  far  as  rules  of  private  law  were  concerned,  the  me- 
dieval customary  law  was  almost  wholly  of  a  particularistic  char- 
acter, and  developed  within  more  or  less  narrow  legal  spheres 
("  Rechtskreisen  "),  partly  geographical,  partly  personal  or  social. 
A  scientific  theory  of  the  customary  law  was,  of  course,  lacking. 
Something  unstable,  which  one  rather  feels  than  sees,  characterized 
its  whole  development.  Even  the  current  names  of  the  customary 
law  implied  at  times  statutory  law :  "  consuetudo  ",  "  mos  ", 
"  ritus  ",  "  lex  ",  "  lex  et  consuetudo  ",  "  ius  et  consuetudo  ", 
"pactus",  "Gewohnheit"  —  custom;  "Sitte"  —  habit; 
"  Branch  "  —  usage ;  "  Herkommen  "  —  tradition ;  "  Recht  und 
Gewohnheit  "  —  what  is  right  and  customary;  "  rechte  Gewohn- 
heit  "  —  good  and  ancient  practices ;  etc.  Nevertheless  there 
was  a  general  agreement  in  the  views  that  prevailed  of  the  essen- 
tial qualities  and  significance  of  the  customary  law. 

The  greatest  importance  was  generally  attached  to  its  age; 
to  preserve  faithfully  to  coming  generations  the  usage  of  their 

^Brunner,  "Geschichte",  I  (2d  ed.),  424. 
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fathers,  as  an  inherited  treasure,  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty. 
Therefore  it  was  that  Eike  von  Repgow,  in  the  heart-touching 
words  of  his  rhymed  preface,  explained  that  he  had  not  spun  out 
of  his  own  head  the  law  that  he  there  presented,  but  that  "  iz 
haben  von  aldere  an  unsich  gebracht  unse  gude  vore  varen  " 
("  our  good  forefathers  have  brought  it  down  to  us  from  olden 
times  ")•  Th®  requirement  that  the  legal  rule  must  be  one  actually 
practised  also  found  occasional  expression.  Not  less  insistent 
were  men  that  the  custom  must  be  a  good  and  just  one,  for  as 
the  legal  proverb  ran :  "  A  hundred  years  of  wrong  can  never  be 
right  "  —  ("  Hundert  Jahre  Unrecht  getan  wird  nimmer  Recht 
getan  ")•  Th^  influence  of  the  Christian  church  early  attacked 
legal  rules  with  heathen  reminiscences  as  sinful  customs.  Only 
those  customs  consonant  with  the  Church's  law  are  characterized 
by  the  Schwabenspiegel  as  "  good."  To  the  customary  law  was 
attributed  a  force  at  least  equal  to  that  of  a  public  statute ;  not 
infrequently,  indeed,  a  yet  higher  prestige  was  ascribed  to  it  than 
to  the  statutory  law,  and  even  the  power  of  nullifying  statutes. 
Inasmuch  as  the  customary  law  was  an  actual  law,  the  courts 
were  bound  to  apply  it  without  question.  It  was  rarely  necessary, 
indeed,  to  inquire  deeply  into  it,  since  the  judgment-finders  were 
immediately  conscious  of  it.  At  the  same  time  records  were 
willingly  made  of  it  to  the  end  of  safely  preserving  it.  This  pur- 
pose was  served  by  the  dooms,  especially  in  the  rural  districts. 

(2)  Enacted  law  ("  Satzungsrecht "),  public  ("  Gesetz  ")  and 
private  ("Satzung")-  —  The  legislation  of  the  empu'e  abstained 
almost  wholly  from  interference  with  the  private  law.  The 
slight  amount  of  enacted  private  law  which  the  entire  medieval 
period  produced  owed  its  existence  to  the  autonomy  ("  Satzungs- 
gewalt ",  "  Autonomic  ")  of  unions  narrower  than  the  State,  — 
Territory,  towns,  seigniories,  and  associations  ("  Genossenschaf- 
ten  ")> — to  all  of  which  there  belonged  in  medieval  polity  an 
independent  enacting  power  ("  Satzungsrecht ")  for  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions.  The  law  thus  produced  was  itself  called 
"  Autonomic  " ;  other  expressions  were  "  Willkiir  ",  "  Einung  ", 
"Beliebung",  "Ordnung",  "Statut"  (" self-imposed  rules", 
"  agreements  ",  "  voluntary  agreements  '\  "  ordinances  ",  "  stat- 
utes"). The  "Statut"  was  contrasted  with  the  "Gesetz"; 
for  in  the  medieval  theory  of  the  State  only  the  law  "  set  "  ("  ge- 
setztes  Recht ")  by  the  emperor  or  pope  was  regarded  as  true 
"  Gresetz."  This  contrast  of  public  and  private  statutes  disap- 
peared, it  is  true,  during  the  medieval  period  itself,  for  as  soon  as 
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the  Territories  and  the  cities  developed  into  political  entities  the 
conception  of  the  "  Gresetz  "  was  extended  to  formulations  of 
legal  rules  that  originated  in  them,  and  thenceforward  the 
conception  of  "  Autonomic  "  was  applied,  substantially,  only  to 
the  statutes  of  other  groups,  especially  those  of  the  commimes. 

(Ill)  The  Content  and  Form  of  the  Medieyal  Private  Law  show 
that  it  was  still,  on  the  whole,  in  an  early  stage  of  development. 

(1)  Its  national  genius  it  preserved  during  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  did  not,  indeed,  remain  wholly  unaffected 
by  foreign  influences,  for  an  acquaintance  with  the  advanced 
civilization  of  the  old  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  prompted 
borrowings  of  foreign  legal  institutions.  Thus  the  late  Roman 
documentary  system  was  very  early  taken  over;  the  usage  of 
testamentary  dispositions  was  gradually  introduced  on  the  model 
of  the  ancient  customary  law,  etc.  But  the  character  of  the  law, 
as  a  whole,  was  not  thereby  affected.  Alien  influences  were  con- 
fined to  isolated  matters,  or  acquire  authority  over  special 
classes  of  society  only,  or  over  isolated  portions  of  the  land.  And 
the  foreign  matter  that  was  adopted  was  fused  completely  with 
the  native  mass.  The  Grerman  people,  especially  in  its  rural 
strata,  —  by  far  its  predominant  portion,  —  lived,  down  into  the 
1200  s,  under  a  private  law  practically  purely  national :  the  legal 
materials  of  the  Sachsenspiegel  were  still  exclusively  native.  It 
was  only  after  this  that  the  strength  of  the  alien  influences  began 
gradually  to  increase.  Needless  to  say,  however,  this  national 
law  was  itself  no  product  develpped  in  absolute  isolation.  It 
grew  up  upon  a  basis  of  common  Germanic  traits  of  mind;  it 
was  developed  under  economic  conditions  that  were  essentially 
alike  throughout  the  whole  of  medieval  Europe,  though  these 
became  influential  (for  the  most  part)  somewhat  later  in  Germany 
than  in  the  more  westerly  and  southerly  portions  of  the  continent. 
The  influences  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Church  upon  the  law 
were  also  identical  in  all  occidental  countries.  Doubtless  the 
intellectual  genius  of  nations  is  felt  within  the  domain  of  law, 
but,  upon  the  whole,  legal  development  depends  far  more  upon 
economic  conditions. 

(2)  Its  unlearned  character  revealed  the  juvenile  stage  of  its 
development.  It  lived,  like  morality  and  faith,  within  the 
consciousness,  or  rather  within  the  feelings,  of  the  common  man.^ 
There  was  no  need  yet  for  scholars  who  made  out  of  its  study  an 

»».  Amira,  "Reoht",  7. 
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independent  profession.  Every  free  member  of  the  community 
knew  how  to  apply  it  to  the  legal  transactions  of  everyday  life, 
and  took  part,  in  the  coml,  in  its  application.  In  his  charming 
study  "  Von  der  Poesie  im  Recht  "/  Jacob  Grinmi  therefore  rightly 
compares  the  old  law  with  the  ballad :  "  the  song  belonged  to  no 
poet;  whoever  sang  it  made  it  more  true  and  more  perfect  in 
the  singing ;  just  as  little  did  the  prestige  of  the  law  proceed  from 
the  judge,  who  could  not  make  a  new  one;  the  minstrels  were 
guardians  of  the  common  property  of  song,  and  the  judgment 
finders  were  entrusted  with  the  office  and  ministry  of  the  laws." 
Law  was  looked  upon,  not  as  fortuitous  human  statute,  but  as 
something  sacred,  to  be  reverenced,  standing  above  the  will  of 
man.  Under  the  influence  of  Christian  doctrine  these  immemo- 
rial ideas  were  restated  in  the  form  that  the  law  comes  from 
God,  that  God  himself  is  the  law ;  plaints  were  addressed  to  God 
and  the  judge ;  the  last  judgment  was  painted  in  the  town-halls, 
to  the  end  of  reminding  the  judges  that  they  should  declare  the 
right  as  representatives  of  eternal  justice  and  in  the  name  of  God. 
Beyond  this,  men  did  not  bother  their  heads  about  the  nature 
of  law.  But  that  men  felt,  at  least  instinctively,  the  many- 
sided  significance  of  law,  the  distinction  between  legal  norms 
("Rechtsnorm  ")  and  legal  rights  or  authority  ("  Rechtsbefugnis  "), 
is  evidenced  by  the  rich  terminology  which  Germanic  languages 
possess  for  the  conception  "  Recht."  So  e.g.  words  like  "  lagh  ", 
"  bilida  ",  "  gizunft  ",  "  6va  ",  signified  riJe,  norm,  law  in 
the  objective  sense ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  "  rejit "  ("  rec- 
tum ",  M.  Lat.  "  directum ")  meant  that  which  is  directed 
("  gerichtet  "),  brought  into  harmony  with  a  rule,  the  appointed 
social  order,  the  right  to  act  ("  Befugnis  "),  law  in  the  subjective 
sense. 

(3)  Its  external  form  affords  the  most  striking  indication  that 
Germanic  law,  at  least  until  the  culmination  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
still  remained  in  a  juvenile  stage  of  development.  What  Jacob 
Grimm  called  the  "  sensuous  element "  outweighed  by  far  the 
abstract,  the  logical,  the  conceptual.  In  this  respect  also  the  law 
was  still  in  the  closest  consonance  with  all  other  aspects  of  popular 
life.*    When  we  find  that  the  German  law  of  the  early  Middle 

^Z.  Oesoh.  R.  W.,  II  (1815),  2&-99;  also  in  his  ''Eleine  Sohriften", 
VI  (1882),  152-191. 

*  Most,  and  in  a  certain  sense  all,  parts  of  the  great  masterpiece  of 
Jacob  Grimm,  ''Deutsche  RechtsaltertOmer  "  (1st  ed.  1828, 4th  ed.  1899), 
deal  with  tins  sensuous  element  of  the  old  law.  In  this  work  he  develops 
with  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  sources  and  in  the  broadest  possible 
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Ages,  —  like  the  French  and  the  English,  but  unlike  the  matter- 
of-fact  Scandinavian  law,  —  was  distinguished  by  an  especial 
affluence  of  forms  and  symbols,  we  must  accept  this  as  the  result 
of  an  already  advanced  development;  for  the  primitive  period 
seems  to  have  contented  itself  with  few,  but  clear  and  simple  legal 
forms.^  The  numerous  phenomena  that  are  here  in  question 
affect,  as  Heusler  has  shown,*  on  one  hand  the  mode  of  formulat- 
ing legal  rules,  on  the  other  hand  the  form  of  legal  transactions. 

.(A)  Legal  rules  were  conceived  "  plastically  ",  in  a  "  naively 
demonstrative  "  manner,  and  expressed  "  in  a  way  that  creates, 
out  of  concrete,  sensuous  forms  and  phenomena  a  picture,  as 
original  as  possible,  which,  thanks  to  that  quality,  remains  stamped 
on  the  memory."  *  From  the  same  quality  the  old  legal  terminology 
derived  its  strong  suggestion  of  poetry.  It  loved  alliterative 
compounds  ("  Erbe  und  Eigen  ",  —  heritage  and  title ;  "  hoven 
und  hausen  ",  —  homestead  and  house ;  "  recht  und  redlich  ",  — 
right  and  righteous ;  "  was  die  Fackel  zehrt  ist  Fahrnis  ",  — 
whatever  the  torch  devours  is  chattels) ;  rhymes  ("  ungehabt  und 
ungestabt  ",  —  without  keep  or  staff ;  "  wer  darf  jagen  darf 
auch  hagen  ",  —  he  who  has  the  right  to  hunt  may  also  hedge  the 
land) ;  tautologies  ("  getreu,  hold  und  gehorsam  ",  —  true,  loyal, 
and  obedient) ;  the  negative  conclusion  ("  frei  und  nicht  eigen  ", 
—  free  and  not  servile).  Men  were  especially  prone  to  express 
provisions  relating  to  time  and  space  in  such  a  naive  and  inexact 
way  as  left  room  for  chance  in  particular  cases.  It  is  often  de- 
clared that  something  shall  be  the  rule  as  far  as  a  cock  walks,  or 
flies,  a  cat  springs,  as  a  stone  or  hammer  is  thrown,  as  one  can 
reach  with  a  sickle.  A  law  shall  endure  so  long  as  the  wind  blows 
from  the  clouds  and  the  world  stands,  so  long  as  the  Main  flows 
into  the  Rhine,  etc.  If  the  shortness  of  a  period  of  time  is  to  be 
indicated,  it  is  provided  that  a  piece  of  land  may  be  acquired 
during  the  sleep  of  the  king,  during  the  midday  nap  of  the  em- 
peror ;  or  so  much  land  shall  be  acquired  as  can  be  ridden  round 
in  a  certain  time  on  horse  or  ass,  turned  over  with  the  plow, 

manner  the  ideas  summarily  expressed  in  the  essay  above  cited,  ''Von 
der  Poesie  im  Recht."  See  also  Gierke^  "Der  Humor  im  deutschen 
Recht"  (2d  ed.  1886);  the  remarks  of  Heusler  in  "Institutionen",  I, 
45-92;  V.  Zollinger,  "Wesen  und  Ursprung  des  Formalismus  im  alt- 
deutschen  Privatrecht"  (1898);  Borchling,  "Foesie  und  Humor  in  fries- 
ischen  Recht",  in  " Abhandlungen  und  Vortrage  zur  G^schichte  Ostfries- 
lands",  X  (1908). 

»  Brunner,  "  Gesehichte ",  I  (2d  ed.),  153. 

•  "Institutionen",  I,  65  et  seq. 

» Ibid.,  65. 
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or  covered  with  hides.  The  formulas  that  interpret  how  high, 
heavy,  and  numerous  are  the  taxes,  aflford  an  especial  wealth  of 
examples. 

(B)  Very  intimately  connected  with  this  naively  sensuous 
manner  of  expression  was  the  symbcflical  quality  ("  die  Plastik  ") 
of  legal  transactions.  Grermanic  law,  like  all  juvenile  law,  was 
rich  in  striking  symbols  and  solemnities,  adapted  to  every  event. 
Its  symbols,  as  Heusler  has  shown,  were  imaginal  forms  created 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  visible  expression  to  an  abstract  event ; 
its  solemnities  were  the  exaggeration  of  essential  words  and  acts 
into  ceremoni^  allocutions  and  actions.  The  things  employed 
as  symbols  were  extraordinarily  numerous.  The  livery  of  seisin 
was  manifested  by  the  manual  tradition  of  twig  and  turf  or  hat 
and  glove,  the  touching  of  the  altar-cloth  or  the  bell-rope.  One 
who  entered  into  servitude  delivered  the  hair  cut  from  his  head 
and  beard.  The  widow  who  wished  to  free  herself  from  liability 
for  debts  laid  the  house-key  or  her  mantle  upon  the  bier  or  the 
grave  of  her  dead  husband. 

The  token  that  occurs  most  frequently  is  the  staff.  According 
to  the  exhaustive  investigations  of  von  Amira,^  the  walking-staff 
may  be  regarded  as  the  "  common-ancestor  "  of  symbolic  staffs. 
From  it  were  derived  the  messenger's  pike  and  the  staff  of  office, 
the  latter  very  extensively  used  as  the  tipstaff  and  the  judge's 
rod.  Emperor,  dukes,  princes,  communal  magistrates,  the  mas- 
ters of  gilds  and  corporate  associations,  carried  the  staff  as  the 
symbol  of  authority.  In  the  private  law  the  use  of  the  staff  in 
legal  transactions  was  of  particular  importance :  e.g.  throwing  it 
away  in  renunciation  of  one's  sib  and  in  conveying  of  land,  and 
the  delivery  of  a  staff  in  the  contract  of  pledge.  In  the  field  of 
mimic  symbolry  the  law  made  use  above  all,  and  in  the  most  vari- 
ous manners,  of  the  gesture-language  of  the  hand,  the  "  most 
obvious,  natural,  and  simple  of  signs  "  (J.  Grimm)  .^  The  hand- 
clasp was  the  usual  confirmation  of  pledges  of  faith  (*'  Geliibde  ", 
— "fides  facta")  and  of  contracts.    By  giving  his  hand  a  person 

* ».  Amira,  "Der  Stab  in  der  germanischen  Reohts-symbolik",  in 
K.Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  "Abhandlun^en",  XXV  (1909),  "Abhandlung/' 
no.  1.  Compare  with  this  the  detailed  references  of  JR.  Schroder  in 
Z«.  R.  G.,  XXX  (1909),  436-451 ;  A.  Schultze  in  Hist.  Z.,  CV  (3d  ser.  IX, 
1910),  132-142;  Goldmann  in  "Deutsche  Literaturzeitung"  of  1910, 
nos.  41-42.  Also  Rintelen,  **Der  Qerichtsstab  In  den  osterreichischen 
Weistflmern",  in  the  "Festgabe  fttr  Bninner"  (1910),  631-648. 

*v.  Amira,  "Die  Handgeb&rden  in  den  Bilderhandschriften  dea 
Saohsenspiegels*',  in  K.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  "Abhandlungen"  I,  (I  Kl.), 
XXIII,  2  (1905). 
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gave  himself  into  the  power  of  his  lord.  The  hand  was  essential 
to  an  oath.  In  making  a  vow^  in  accepting  a  vow,  in  expressing 
agreement,  in  making  recompense,  the  finger  was  raised;  in 
expressing  renmiciation  it  was  bent.  In  actions  for  the  recov- 
ery of  a  chattel  of  whose  possession  one  had  been  involuntarily 
deprived  ("  Anefangsklage  "),  the  hand  was  laid  against  or  upon 
the  chattel  in  taking  possession ;  and  similarly  in  the  execution 
of  a  legal  document.  In  many  cases  everything  depended  upon 
a  correct  position  of  the  body.  "  Various  ceremonials  in  seating 
oneself  ("  Sitzriten ")  were  observed  in  taking  possession 
("  Besitz  ",  '  be-seating  ')  of  land,  as  well  as  of  public  offices  and 
seigniories  " ;  and  the  object,  too,  upon  which  one  must  sit  (chair, 
bench,  or  earth),  and  the  quarter  of  the  heavens  toward  which  the 
sitter  must  look,  were  exactly  prescribed.  Much  of  this  palpable 
legal  symbolism  that  still  flourished  in  the  Frankish  period  was 
early  lost;  some  maintained  itself  longer — the  symbolism  of 
manual  pantomime  proved  capable,  according  to  von  Amira,  of 
producing  new  variations,  in  actual  practice,  so  late  as  the  time  of 
the  Sachsenspiegel.  Its  time  passed  irrevocably  with  the  im- 
pairment of  the  original  public  character  of  the  popular  courts, 
and  with  the  increase  of  written  procedure ;  for  "  writing  is  the 
sworn  enemy  of  all  [other]  sensuous  representation."  ^  And  in 
the  second  half  of  the  Middle  Ages  abstract  formulas,  written 
protocols,  and  registry  in  books,  became  increasingly  noticeable, 
in  Grerman  as  in  other  law.  Much  that  was  charming  was  thereby 
necessarily  lost  forever.  Jacob  Grimm  regretfully  compares 
the  law  of  the  good  old  times  with  that  of  the  new :  ".  in  place  of 
its  colorf ull  symbols,  bundles  of  documents ;  in  place  of  its  quick- 
found  judgments,  lawsuits  lasting  for  years ;  in  place  of  its  court 
under  the  blue  of  heaven,  stuffy  record  offices ;  in  place  of  rents 
in  fowl  and  shrovetide  eggs,  a  bailiff  comes  to  extort  nameless 
tributes  in  every  season  of  the  year." 

(4)  The  older  private  law  was  also  influenced  as  respects  its 
content  by  the  predominance  of  the  sensory  element ;  for  it  was 
characterized  by  what  lias  been  called  "  pigeon-hole  law  "  ("  Recht- 
schablone  ")  or  "  casuistic  formalism "  ("  typischer  Formalis- 
mus  ").*  The  Germanic  people,  like  others,  lacked  in  the  first 
stages  of  its  history  that  degree  of  capacity  for  abstract  thought 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  conceive  of  legal  relations  as  that 
which  they  really  are ;  namely  as  facts,  purely  and  simply,  of  men's 

^  Heualer,  "Institutlonen",  I,  75. 

*Ihid,f  I,  49  et  seq.;  v.  Zailinger,  "Formalismus." 
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mental  life.  Men  clung  to  visible  and  tangible  things^  and  rea-^ 
soned  ''a  posteriori"  from  the  external  facts  of  the  sensory  phe- 
nomenon back  to  the  inner  and  intellectual  basis.  At  the  same 
time  only  those  particular  sensible  manifestations  were  at  first 
heeded  which  revealed  such  facts  of  men's  intellectual  life  in  aver- 
age or  normal'  cases :  which  constituted  their  typical  and  normal 
expression.  This  principle  we  meet  in  all  parts  of  the  older  law, 
e.g.  in  procedure,  where  only  declarations  made  and  processual 
acts  performed  in  a  definite  mode  were  valid,  —  "  one  man  one 
word  ",  "  qui  cadit  a  syllaba  cadit  a  tota  causa  " ;  and  in  criminal 
law,  where  only  the  physical  consequence  was  pimished.  It 
dominated  also  the  old  private  law :  ''  the  recognition  and  full 
validity  in  practice  of  private  legal  transactions  were  made  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  embodiment  in  some  certain  dress  of 
external  circumstances;  upon  being  made  visible  in  a  definite 
form.''^  Thus,  for  example,  the  law  associated  capacity  for 
rights  and  capacity  to  do  legal  acts  with  definite  and  easily  recog- 
nizable physical  signs.  The  new  bom  child  must  have  ''cried 
to  the  four  walls  "  in  order  to  inherit ;  in  order  to  make  a  valid 
testamentary  disposition  one  must  be  in  a  condition  to  mount  on 
horseback  from  a  stone  about  fifteen  inches  C'  Daumelle  '')  high, 
unaided  and  with  sword  and  shield.  The  law  of  things  was  not 
built  up  upon  an  abstract  conception  of  ownership,  but  upon  that 
of  seisin,  —  i.e.  upon  the  actual,  external  element  of  physical 
control,  as  seen  in  the  usufruct  of  lands  and  in  the  occupancy  or 
physical  custody  of  chattels.  What  right  might  underlie  this 
physical  control  was  regarded  at  first  as  immaterial;  on  the 
other  hand,  absolutely  all  rights  in  things  must  be  clothed  in  this 
typical  external  form.  If  a  legal  tie,  a  liability  ("-Verhaftung  ")> 
was  to  arise  from  an  agreement  ("Schuldvertrag  ")  —  i.e.  a  "  must" 
and  not  merely  a  "  should  " — there  must  be  established  a  rela- 
tion of  control  capable  of  a  visible  physical  embodiment;  the 
debtor  must  fiunish  his  creditor  with  a  legally  appointed  power 
either  over  a  person  ("  Geisel  "  =  hostage,  or  pledge ;  "  Biir- 
gen  "  =  surety)  or  over  a  thing  ("  Pfand  "  =  pledge).  As  rights 
of  dominion  over  things  were  bound  to  take  the  form  of  seisin, 
so  all  relationships  of  power  over  persons  found  their  visible  ex- 
pression in  the  "  Munt  "  (representation)  of  the  power-holder. 

The  emphasis  put  upon  the  visible  outward  form  of  a  legal 
relation,  tlie  decisive  importance  attributed  to  the  publicity  of 

^  V.  Zollinger t  op.  cit.,  6. 
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juristic  acts,  served  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  security  of  legal 
transactions.  Whatever  had  been  declared  before  the  community 
and  confirmed  by  the  communal  court,  whatever  had  been  regis- 
tered in  public  documents  or  books,  everybody  could  put  faith 
in.  One  could  rely  upon  the  apparent  right  which  a  juristic 
act,  formally  correct  and  publicly  performed,  created ;  even  when 
that  apparent  right  was  not  in  accord  with  the  positive  law.  This 
legitimizing  power  of  an  apparent  right  ("  Rechtsschein  ", — 
record  title,  color  of  title),  the  so-called  principle  of  "public- 
ity ",^  was  in  its  beginning  nothing  more  than  a  particular  appli- 
cation of  the  typic  formalism  peculiar  to  the  old  law.  But  while 
this  was  otherwise  broken  down  and  discarded  within  the  medieval 
age  itself,  the  principle  of  publicity  displayed  an  enduring  creative 
power  in  the  development  of  the  law.  The  medieval  law  built 
upon  it  its  entire  law  of  things,  and  thereby  found  it  possible, 
among  other  things,  to  develop  what  is  known  as  the  "public 
faith  "  of  land  registers  and  certain  forms  of  commercial  paper ; 
thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  modern  law  of  those  subjects. 
We  have  here  an  important  example  of  the  truth  that  the  medieval 
law  was  capable,  in  itself,  of  transforming  the  rigid  routinism  of  its 
primitive  period,  and  of  developing  out  of  it  freer  legal  institutes 
suited  to  the  increasingly  complex  conditions  of  social  life.  It 
shows  that  the  medieval  German,  too,  was  not  without  an  en- 
dowment of  juristic  technic;  although,  indeed,  he  could  not  yet 
raise  himself  to  an  objective  standpoint. 

Upon  the  principle  of  publicity  rested  also  the  institute  of  tacit- 
preclusion  or  acquiescent-prescription  ("  Verschweigung  ")  ^ —  the 
closing  of  a  demandant's  mouth  by  his  own  prior  silence,  wherein 
the  medieval  law  made  allowance  in  striking  manner  for  the  neces- 
sity of  regulating  the  influence  of  time  upon  legal  relations. 
Whoever  desired  to  impugn  any  state  of  things  as  unlawful  was 
required  to  do  so  during  a  definite  period  after  he  had  received  ac- 
tual notice ;  otherwise  he  closed  his  own  mouth  by  his  prior  silence 
and  could  no  longer  avail  himself  of  his  right.    It  was  very  com- 

^  Cf,  H,  Meyer,  "Das  Piiblizitatsprinzip  im  deutschen  biirgerlichen 
Recht",  in  0.  Fischer,  "Abhandlungen",  XVIII,  no.  2  (1909);  Naen- 
druppt  "Rechtscheinforsohungen.  Heft  1:  Begjiff  des  Rechtsoheina 
una  Aufgfabe  der  Rechtscheinforschung"  (1900).  But  see  also  Hellmann, 
in  Krit.  Vj.  G.  R.  W.  (3d  ser.  XIV,  1912),  117  et  seq.  And  also,  most 
recently,  against  exaggerations  of  the  theory  of  ostensible  right  (**Recht- 
sehein"),  MnUer-Erzhach,  '*Gef&hrdungshaftung  und  Gefahrtragung" 
(1912),  297  et  seq. 

*  Immerwahrj  "Die  Verschweigung  in  deutschen  Reoht",  in  Oierke^ 
"Untersuohungen",  No.  48  (1895). 
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mon  for  the  judge  to  issue  a  peace-ban,  by  which  he  required  all 
persons  having  causes  of  action  to  make  their  just  demands  either 
immediately  (being  residents  of  the  jurisdiction)  or  (being  non- 
residents) within  a  certain  period.  As  a  rule  the  demand  had  to 
be  made,  in  the  phrase  of  the  medieval  sources,  within  "  a  year 
and  a  day."  By  this  was  originally  understood  a  year  plus  one 
day,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  phrase.  Later,  however,  men 
interpreted  it  usually  as  a  term  of  one  year  plus  six  weeks,  or  of  a 
year,  six  weeks,  and  three  days,  —  that  is  they  added  to  the 
year  the  interval  between  two  ordinary  popular  courts  for  "  causae 
inaiores  "  ("  echte  Dinge ''),  and  often  also  the  three  day  term 
of  the  court  itself.*  The  running  of  the  period  was  prevented 
only  by  actual  necessity  ("  echte  Not ") ;  that  is,  by  definite 
typical  reasons  for  failure  to  satisfy  the  requirement :  according 
to  the  Sachsenspiegel,  by  imprisonment,  sickness,  service  of  God 
without  the  country  (as  on  the  Crusade),  service  of  the  Empire.^ 
"  Verschweigmig  "  was  of  special  importance  in  the  field  of  the 
law  of  things,  where  it  led  to  the  development  of  the  institute 
of  legitimate  ("  rechte  ",  —  i,e.  legally  sanctioned)  seisin  {infra, 
§  28).  Other  examples  of  its  application  we  find  in  the  preclusion 
of  claims  of  inheritance  (infra,  §  103),  of  rights  over  found  articles 
(infra,  §  60,  III),  of  lordships  and  of  personal  liberty  (infra,  §  13). 
The  effect  attributed  to  the  so-called  limit  of  legal  memory  implies 
an  extension  of  the  principle  of  acquiescent-prescription.  To  rec- 
i^nize  a  condition  which  had  existed  time  out  of  mind  as  sanctified 
by  user,  and  to  accord  it  the  protection  of  the  law,  was  consistent 
with  the  general  viewpoint  of  the  old  law.  Here  again  it  was  the 
appearance  of  right  that  possessed  legitimizing  power,  although 
the  origin  of  the  existing  state  of  things  was  obscured  by  time. 
(5)  And  finally,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  a  conception  of 
private,  as  contrasted  with  public,  law  — such  as  was  already 
stamped,  even  though  imperfectly,  upon  the  Roman  law,  and 
has  been  developed  in  modern  legal  theory  —  remained  wholly 
alien  to  the  Middle  Ages.  There  was  no  separation  of  private 
from  public  law;  each  ran  over  into  the  other.  The  reason  for 
this  lay  partly  in  a  conception,  peculiar  to  Germanic  races,  of 

1  Fockema-Andreae,  "Die  Frist  von  Jahr  und  Tag  und  ihre  Wirkung 
in  den  Niederlanden",  Z«.  R.  G.,  XIV  (1893),  75-111.  Guterbock,  "Der 
Prozess  Heinrichs  des  Ixiwen",  Exkurs  III :  "Die  Bedeutung  von  *Jahr 
und  Tag*"  (1909).  Puntsckart,  "Zur  urspriinglichen  Bedeutung  von 
*Jahr  und  Tag'",  in  Z«.  R.  G.,  XXXII  (1911),  328-330.  Brunner  in 
'*Festgabe  der  Berliner  juristischen  Fakultftt  fflr  Gierke"  (1910),  44  et 
•seq.  and  "Grundzuge"  (5th  ed.),  200. 

*  Arthur  Schmidt,  "Echte  Not"  (1888). 
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the  relation  between  the  State  and  the  folkmen;  which  was 
treated  far  less  from  the  standpoint  of  authority  and  subjection 
than  from  that  of  common  and  equal  rights.  It  lay,  further,  in 
the  political,  economic,  and  social  conditions  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
which  in  conjunction  with  that  conception,  mutually  limiting  it 
and  limited  by  it,  made  impossible  the  rise  of  a  State  power,  either 
in  the  sense  of  the  classical  imperium  or  in  that  of  modem  po- 
litical theory,  —  and  thus  prevented  the  appearance  of  a  corre- 
sponding public  law.  Authority  and  competence  under  public 
law  assumed  forms  of  private  law,  as  e.g.  in  feudal  relations  and 
in  the  regalities;  rights  under  private  law  were  clothed  with 
public  powers,  —  as  e.g.  those  of  a  landowner  over  his  free  ten- 
ants ("  Hintersassen  ") ;  capacity  for  rights  and  for  juristic  acts 
under  the  private  law  was  very  closely  connected  with  the  posi- 
tion a  man  occupied  in  the  political  frame-work  of  society ;  and 
so  on.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  hinder  one  from  considering 
apart  the  private-law  constituents  of  the  medieval  legal  order ; 
although  one  must  be  mindful  of  their  connections  with  the 
public  law. 

§  2.  The  Reception.^  —  (I)  The  Roman  Law  maintained  itself  as 
a  living  law  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  as  the  law  of  the  church 
and  as  the  personal  law  of  the  Roman  population  even  of  Ger- 
manic lands :  it  also  reacted  from  an  early  period,  as  above  noticed 
(p.  8),  upon  the  national  legal  systems  of  those  Germanic  racial 
branches  which  came  in  contact  with  the  world  whose  past  was 
one  of  Roman  culture.  The  folk-laws  already  show  traces  of 
this  influence ;  indeed  in  the  Prankish  empire  of  the  -700  s  and 
800  s  a  universal  authority  was  already  ascribed,  at  times,  to  the 
Roman  law ;  and  the  Carolingian  kings  declared  binding,  as  that 
of  their  predecessors,  the  legislation  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
One  could  not,  however,  speak  as  yet  of  any  considerable  alien 
influence  in  Germanic  lands  within  the  field  of  private  law.  If  a 
few  technical  names  and  expressions  of  Roman  legal  terminology 
found  their  way  into  documents  and  legal  records,  they  were 
nothing  more  than  embellishments  drawn  from  an  erudition  for 
the  most  part  quite  incomprehensible  to  its  borrowers. 

At  the  turn  of  the  1000  s  and  1100  s,  however,  the  Roman  law  be- 

^v.  Below  J  '*Die  Ursachen  der  Rezeption  des  Romischen  Rechts  in 
Deutschland"  (1905,  — Vol.  19  of  the  "Historische  Bibliothek"  pub. 
by  the  editors  of  the  Hist.  Z.).  C/.  StdUel  in  Krit.  Vj.  G.  R.  W.,  XLVII 
(3d  ser.  XI,  1907),  1^9.  See  also  LiUen,  ''Rdmisohes  Recht  und  Pan- 
dekten-Recht"  (1907) ;  Vinogradoff,  ''Roman  Law  in  Medisaval  Europe" 
(1909). 
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gan  anew  a  conquest  of  Europe,  and  with  it  was  joined  the  Canon 
law.  A  new  epoch  in  European  legal  history  began.  No  land,  save 
only  at  first  the  Scandinavian  North,  proved  capable  of  resisting 
this  triumphant  progress.  Yet  in  no  land  other  than  Germany  did 
this  invasion  of  the  foreign  law  lead  to  a  catastrophe  for  the  native 
law.  In  Germany  alone  there  resulted  a  "  Reception  "  of  the 
alien  law  in  a  technical  sense  of  the  word,  and  thereby  a  break  in 
legal  development  the  worst  of  whose  consequences  were  corrected 
only  after  400  years. 

It  follows  that  it  would  be  a  misconception  if  one  were  to  con- 
ceive of  the  Reception  merely  as  a  partial  expression  of  that  resur- 
rection of  antiquity,  that  "  return  to  the  ancients  *',  which  remade 
toward  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  whole  intellectual  life 
of  Europe,  and  culminated  in  the  Renascence  and  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  England,  for  example,  where  there  was  much  more 
nearly  an  adoption  of  Roman  legal  ideas  than  in  Germany,  the 
national  law  was  spared  a  "  Reception  " ;  an  early  acquaintance 
with  the  "  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  "  seems  rather,  "  in  the  manner  of 
a  prophylactic  inoculation,  to  have  rendered  it  immune  to  a  fatal 
infection."  *  The  causes  of  the  Reception  must  therefore  have 
lain  in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  Germany: 

(II)  Circumstances  that  pr^ared  the  Way  for  the  Bec^tion. 
—  Among  those  circumstances  mention  must  always  be  made  in 
the  first  place  of  the  opinion  that  the  medieval  Empire  was  a 
continuation  of  the  Roman  world  dominion,  an  opinion  that  de- 
veloped in  the  period  of  the  Hohenstaufen  into  a  firmly  estab- 
lished dogma.  In  that  way,  by  reasoning  peculiar  to  the  Middle 
Ages  and  wholly  unhistorical  and  uncritical,  men  reached  the 
undisputed  practical  conclusion  that  the  "  Corpus  Juris "  of 
Justinian  was  entitled,  as  "  imperial  law  ",  to  claim  direct  validity 
in  their  own  age. 

To  this  evaluation  was  due  the  increasing  ardor  that  men 
showed  in  the  study  of  foreign,  —  yet  according  to  that  view, 
after  all  not  foreign,  —  law ;  first  at  the  Italian,  and  then,  from 
the  1400  s  onward,  also  at  the  German  universities,  in  all  of  which 
there  was  accorded  to  the  Roman  law,  by  about  1500,  a  recognized 
and  permanent  place  in  the  ciuriculum.  To  this  was  added  the 
circumstance  that  the  Canon  law  which  was  enforced  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  could  be  thoroughly  understood  and  properly 

^  BrunneTt  in  his  Berlin  reotoral  address,  **Der  Anteil  des  deutschen 
Rechtes  an  der  Entwioklune  der  Universit&ten ''  (1896);  "Grundzfige" 
(5th  ed.),  264. 
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applied  only  with  the  aid  of  the  Roman  law.  In  a  wealth  of  popu- 
lar legal  writings^  most  of  them  expressly  prepared  for  ecclesiastics 
and  the  needs  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  task  was  assumed 
of  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman-Canon  law.  The 
advance  of  Roman  legal  studies  was  not,  however,  it  would  seem, 
the  consequence  of  an  already  increased  application  of  the  Roman 
law  in  the  lay  courts;  for  generally  speaking,  the  German  law 
remained  intact  down  to  the  end  of  the  1400  s.  The  spread  of 
scholarly  knowledge  of  the  Roman  system  was  in  advance  of  its 
practical  application.  The  assumption  would  also  be  unjustifiable 
that  the  preference  shown  in  the  service  of  princes  to  those  par- 
ticular jurists  who  were  trained  in  the  Roman  system  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  served  such  princes  as  handy  tools  in  their 
personal  absolutistic  ambitions;  for  these  endeavors  belonged 
only  to  a  later  time.  Certainly,  rulers  did  highly  appreciate 
such  jurists,  and  employed  them  in  ever  increasing  numbers  upon 
their  administrative  boards ;  not  from  political  motives,  however, 
but  on  account  of  the  general  superiority  of  scientifically  trained 
officials  as  compared  with  imschooled  laymen ;  and  in  this  pref- 
erence they  made  practically  no  distinction  between  the  doctors 
of  the  Canon  and  those  of  the  Roman  law.  The  truth  is  rather 
that  the  increased  scholarly  zeal  of  this  last  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  taking  hold  of  laymen,  and  impelling  them  to  a  study 
of  the  Roman  law,  because  the  study  of  this  was  not  forbidden  to 
them,  as  it  was  to  the  clergy.  Once  they  had  attained  to  influ- 
ential administrative  and  judicial  positions,  thanks  to  the  culture 
thus  acquired,  it  was  of  course  inevitable  that  they  should  influ- 
ence legislation  and  legal  decisions  in  a  Romanistic  sense.  Yet 
even  that  could  not  have  led  to  an  almost  unqualified  conquest 
by  the  Roman  law  had  not  other  causes  even  more  urgent  co- 
operated. 

(Ill)  The  decisive  causes  of  the  Bac^tion  lay  in  the  condition 
of  the  German  law  itself.  The  reproach  some  have  brought  against 
the  German  law,  that  it  was  incapable  of  an  independent  evolu- 
tion to  meet  altered  social  and  economic  relations  and  the 
growing  need  of  legal  technic ;  and  that  men  therefore  adopted  the 
Roman  law  for  its  inherent  advantages,  for  its  substantive  supe- 
riority to  the  German,  is  indeed  indefensible.  For  it  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact  that  precisely  in  those  places  where  there  was 
the  greatest  advance  in  economic  and  juridical  conditions,  — 
namely  in  the  great  city  communities,  —  men  clung  far  more 
tenaciously  to  the  native  law  than  they  did  in  the  open  country. 
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And  in  Switzerland  the  legal  development  of  modem  times  has  been 
completed  upon  a  purely  Germanic  basis,  yet  the  alleged  imper- 
fection of  the  Grerman  law  has  never  become  evident. 

Two  other  facts,  however,  were  of  decisive  influence :  the  dis- 
integrated character  of  the  Grerman  law,  and  its  lack  of  scientific 
cultivation.  Both  facts  were  very  intimately  connected  with  the 
unhappy  political  history  of  Grermany.  The  weakness  of  the 
central  power,  steadily  increasing  through  centuries,  made  im- 
possible the  growth  in  Germany  of  a  powerful  supreme  court,  such 
as  the  "  Curia  Regis  "  of  England  and  France,  which  might  have 
given  a  unitary  tendency  to  the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts; 
it  made  equally  impossible  any  radical  legislative  activity  for 
the  purpose  of  a  coherent  development  of  the  law.  And  the  lack 
of  such  coiuts  of  superior  instance  in  which  the  native  law  was 
practised  prevented  any  professional  devotion  to  it,  and  still 
more  any  scientific  instruction  in  it.  "  K  we  except  the  single 
feat  of  that  gifted  man  Eike  von  Repgow,  —  which,  though  indeed 
not  a  theoretical  work  was  a  juristic  work  in  the  truest  sense,  — 
we  have  nothing  in  the  whole  medieval  literature  of  legal  sources 
that  can  even  remotely  be  compared  with  the  contemporary 
achievements  of  Italian,  French,  and  English  jurists.''  ^  The 
significance  of  this  lack  of  any  legal  science  is  shown  especially 
clearly  in  the  example  of  Italy  and  England .  Just  as  there  developed 
at  Pavia,  in  the  school  there  established  by  royal  jurists  for  the 
study  of  Lombard  law,  a  national  jurisprudence  that  served  as 
model  for  the  Romanistic  jurisprudence  of  the  Glossators  by  which 
it  was  followed,  so  in  England,  as  early  as  the  Middle  Ages, 
there  was  developed  at  the  law  schools  of  the  Inns  of  Court  a 
scholarly  study  of  the  national  law  which  gave  this  a 
greater  power  of  resistance  against  alien  influences.  In  Ger- 
many, likewise,  it  was  in  the  lands  of  the  Saxon  law,  which 
found  literary  treatment  upon  the  basis  of  the  Sachsenspiegel  and 
a  rich  development  in  the  practice  of  influential  city  "  over- 
courts  "  ("  Oberhofe  ")>^  that  the  native  law  succeeded  best  in 
maintaining  itself  against  the  foreign  law.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  nothing  similar  was  possible  in  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
the  acceptance  of  the  alien  law  necessarily  and  truly  promised 
a  release  from  insufferable  abuses.  Men  received  in  it  a  coherent 
law,  fixed  in  writing  and  therefore  certain;  a  law,  moreover, 
whose  text  had  been  worked  over  in  detail  in  an  abundant  scien- 

'  Sohm  in  Z.  Priv.  Off.  R.,  I  (1874),  252. 

'  (Compare  Vol.  1  of  this  Series,  p.  313.    Transl.) 
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tific  literature,  and  fitted  for  practical  use.  This  was  the  reason 
why  it  foimd  such  rapid  entry.  It  was  not  the  classic  Roman  law 
taught  by  the  Glossators,  and  in  many  ways  useless  for  another 
time,  but  the  modernized  Roman  law  of  the  Post-Glossators,  the 
Italian  law,  that  crossed  the  Alps.^  Defects  in  the  external  form 
of  the  German  law,  and  superiorities  in  the  form  of  the  Roman  law, 
were  therefore  the  decisive  causes  of  the  Reception.  Certainly 
the  Roman  law  was  superior  to  the  Grerman  in  many  of  its  rules, 
especially  in  the  law  of  obligations ;  certainly,  too,  it  made  pos- 
sible juristic  training  to  a  degree  far  beyond  that  possible  in  the  im- 
leamed  German  law.  But  by  no  means  everything  "  received  "  was 
good,  or  better  than  the  native  law :  on  the  contrary,  many  excel- 
lent ideas  of  the  latter  were  supplanted  only  to  be  brought  again 
to  light  much  later.  Its  greatest  service,  too,  —  a  schooling  of 
men  in  legal  thinking  —  was  reaUy  not  rendered  until  in  the  1800  s ; 
and  perhaps-  it  might  have  rendered  this  without  any  Reception. 

(IV)  The  Ree^tion  was  realized  in  part  directly,  through 
the  entry  of  the  Roman  system  into  the  administration  of  justice 
as  a  common  law;  in  part  indirectly,  through  the  local  legisla- 
tion of  the  1400  s  and  1500  s  under  Romanistic  influence. 

(1)  In  the  process  by  which  the  administration  of  justice  was 
subjected  to  the  Roman  principles  the  reorganization  of  the 
Imperial  Chamber  of  Justice  in  1495  was  of  primary  importance. 
In  this  supreme  coiut,  which  had  evolved  out  of  the  royal  council, 
doctors  of  law  had  long  been  employed ;  and  they  naturaUy  based 
their  judgments  upon  the  alien  law.  This  custom  was  now  jnade 
a  statutory  rule.  The  Ordinance  of  1495  relative  to  the  Chamber 
obligated  both  judges  and  assessors,  —  of  whom  half  should  be 
men  learned  in  the  law,  —  to  decide  "  according  to  the  conmion 
law  of  the  Empire,  and,  further,  according  to  such  righteous, 
honest,  and  sufferable  ordinances,  statutes,  and  customs  of  the 
principalities,  lordships,  and  courts,  as  shall  be  brought  before 
it  [by  litigants]."  "  The  common  law  of  the  Empire  "  meant 
nothing  else  than  the  law  of  the  "  Corpus  Juris  Civilis."  This 
was  thereby  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  directly  obligatory  source  of 
law.  The  regular  decisions  of  the  Territorial  courts  quickly 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  supreme  court.  And  as  for  those 
Territories  that  were  exempt  from  the  influence  of  the  Imperial 
Chamber  through  "  privilegia  de  non  appellando "  (e,g,  the 
electoral  principalities),  the  courts  of  the  Territorial  sovereigns 

»  Gierke,  "Privatrecht",  I,  14. 
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were  themselves  soon  functioning  in  the  same  manner  (as  e,g,  in 
Berlin).  And  although  many  courts  (as  e.g,  the  Municipal 
"Oberhofe")  resisted  the  Romanization  of  judicial  law,  thus  forced 
from  above,  their  resistance  was  energetically  and  triumphantly 
combated  by  the  Territorial  rulers,  supported  by  judgments  of 
the  Imperial  Chamber  and  by  coimsels  of  university  faculties  of 
law,  who  were  likewise  champions  of  the  Roman  system.  Only 
a  very  few  courts  succeeded  in  permanently  escaping  from  the 
influence  of  the  Imperial  Chamber.  Such  were  those  of  Liibeck 
and  Hamburg,  where  the  land  law,  being  excluded  from  the  appel- 
late system,  remained  German.  That  Switzerland  and  Schleswig 
were  not  wholly  unaffected  by  the  Reception  was  due  simply 
to  the  fact  that  the  competence  of  the  Imperial  Chamber  of 
Justice  never  extended  to  those  lands. 

(2)  When  the  Roman  law  thus  became,  as  a  common  law,  the 
supreme  rule  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  what  was  really  in- 
volved was  an  adoption  of  its  rules  realized  through  the  medium 
of  custom,  and  supported  by  the  practice  of  the  Imperial  Cham- 
ber of  Justice.  It  attained  obligatory  force  through  legislation 
in  the  Territorial  legal  systems  ("  Landrechte  ")  and  the  "  refor- 
mations "  of  town  law  which  were  issued  from  the  mid  1400  s 
onward  for  the  purpose  of  replacing,  within  the  limited  area  of  a 
Territory  or  a  city,  the  complex  and  uncertain  native  local  law  by 
a  "  set "  ("gesetzes'O  law,  unitary  and  written.  The  more  jurists 
took  part  in  these  legislative  activities,  the  more  Romanistic 
was  the  result.  Only  where  there  were  already  older  legal  records 
fit  for  use  was  the  fate  of  the  German  law  better,  yet  even  then 
this  advantage  of  position  was  often  lost  through  the  folly  of 
the  Romanizing  practice  of  the  courts. 

The  result  was  that  the  Reception  of  the  Roman  law  went  on 
with  surprising  rapidity  and  ease,  almost  everywhere  in  Germany. 
Its  triumph  was  secure  within  a  few  decades.  Here  and  there, 
indeed,  a  hostile  voice  was  raised  in  angry  diatribes  against  the 
"  doctors  *',  —  the  "  Bartolistae  ",  as  Hutten  called  them.  The 
most  of  such  complaints  against  the  jurists  were  due,  however, 
to  resentment  of  the  nu^l  nobility  at  their  increasing  number  in 
the  higher  official  places,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  foreign 
law.  For  that  matter,  if  we  except  the  great  imperial  cities, 
which  (above  all  Lubeck)  defended  with  determination  their  na- 
tive law,  the  mass  of  the  nation,  of  all  classes,  probably  nowhere 
realized  what  a  revolution  wad  progressing  in  intellectual  life, 
and  what  was  at  stake  for  German  law.    Even  among  jurists, 
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at  first,  indifference  predominated  over  hostility  to  the  native 
usages.  Astonishing  as  the  fact  may  seem  to  us,  it  warns  us  not 
to  overestimate  the  mutual  dependence  of  law  and  nationaUty. 

§  3.  German  Private  Law  after  the  Reception.  —  The  character 
of  German  private  law  was  fundamentally  altered  by  the  Re- 
ception. 

(I)  In  the  first  place,  as  regards  legal  unity,  the  hopes  men  had 
entertained  of  realizing  this  through  the  Reception  were  speedily 
and  bitterly  disappointed.  True,  men  did  now  possess  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  alien  lawbooks  they  had  received,  a  common 
law  of  authority  throughout  Germany;  and  unquestionably 
this  was  no  slight  improvement  over  earlier  conditions,  —  only 
this  new  common  law  was  not  identical  with  any  of  the  native 
systems,  and  therefore  increased,  instead  of  lessening,  the  number 
of  sources  men  had  to  reckon  with.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
theory  came  to  prevail  of  a  Reception  "  in  complexu  ",  —  i.e.  an 
assumption,  that  all  the  glosses  of  the  lawbooks  received  were 
also  to  be  applied  as  rules  of  positive  law.  In  spite  of  that,  how- 
ever, the  attempt  could  not  seriously  be  made  to  base  legal  deci- 
sions exclusively  upon  the  "  Corpus  Juris."  For  countless  legal 
relations  it  contained  no  rules :  such  must  be  decided,  as  before, 
according  to  the  native  law.  That  raised,  however,  the  difficult 
preliminary  question,  whether  or  not  it  was  mandatory  so  to  do ; 
and  this  preliminary  question  contributed  not  a  little  toward 
increasing  the  uncertainty  of  the  law.  Further,  there  was  at- 
tributed to  the  common  law  the  rank  of  a  subsidiary  law  only ; 
i,e.  wherever  native  rules  of  law,  whether  customary  or  enacted, 
were  in  actual  force,  they  took  precedence  of  the  alien  law.  The 
extremely  unequal  development  which  German  law  had  attained 
in  different  regions  also  contributed  materially  to  the  patchwork 
character  of  legal  practice.  What  was  decided  in  one  place 
by  native  rules  had  to  be  abandoned  in  another  to  the  foreign  law. 
Even  when  agreement  had  been  reached  respecting  the  principle 
in  accord  with  which  the  various  legal  sources  were  to  be  applied, 
the  above-mentioned  preliminary  question  too  often  remained 
a  source  of  doubts.  The  rule,  namely,  became  gradually  recog- 
nized that  the  more  special  should  take  precedence  of  the  more 
general  law.  Accordingly,  in  cases  where  all  was  not  left  to  the 
caprice  of  the  parties,  the  local  customs  and  statutes  were  to  be 
resorted  to  in  the  first  place,  then  the  more  comprehensive  of  the 
provincial  and  city  statutory  systems,  and  only  in  the  last  place 
the  common  law,  —  the  weakest  legal  source,  lying  back  of  all 
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others.  Or,  as  men  were  wont  to  express  the  rule  in  a  legal  prov- 
erb: "Willkiir  bricht  Stadtrecht,  Stadtrecht  bricht  Landrecht, 
Landrecht  bricht  gemein  Recht "  ("  by-law  breaks  town  law, 
town  law  breaks  provincial  law,  and  provincial  law  breaks  com- 
mon law")*  In  this  predominance  —  theoretical,  at  least  — 
of  local  and  special  law,  the  persistent  decentralization  of 
German  law  foimd  its  clearest  expression.  At  the  same  time 
the  common  law,  despite  its  merely  subsidiary  force,  miited  all 
German  lands  into  a  certain,  albeit  loose,  conunmiity  of  law, 
through  the  uniform  administration  of  justice  and  legal  theory  to 
which  it  gave  rise.  In  the  tangle  of  German  legal  organization 
the  science  of  the  conmion  law  was  thus  the  only  real  refuge  of 
legal  practice  and  development. 

Even  this  bond,  however,  lost  in  time  the  power  to  hold  to- 
gether aU  parts  of  Germany.  The  perdurance  side  by  side  of 
countless  legal  sources,  if  reconcilable  because  of  necessity  with 
the  loose  framework  of  the  Empire,  was  a  condition  of  things 
that  could  not  in  the  long  run  be  maintained  in  the  modern  States 
into  which  the  most  powerful  of  the  imperial  Territories  developed 
following  the  1600  s.  That  which  could  not  be  accomplished  for 
the  whole  Empire,  either  through  the  Reception  or  otherwise, 
was  realized,  at  least  for  some  portions  of  the  Empire,  by  the 
great  codifications  effected  after  painful  labors  in  the  1700  s  and 
1800  s.^  The  Prussian  "  Allgemeines  Landrecht "  (General  or 
Territorial  Code,  1794),  the  Austrian  Civil  Code  (1811),  the  Saxon 
Civil  Code  (1863),  as  well  as  the  French  Code  Civil  (1804)  — 
which  attained  authority  over  great  regions  in  Germany  —  and 
its  revision  for  Baden  in  the  Baden  Territorial  Code  (1809), 
created  in  their  respective  jurisdictions  a  unitary  law.  The  Prus- 
sian Code  was,  indeed,  designed  to  have  merely  subsidiary  au- 
thority, in  place  of  the  common  law,  intact  primary  authority  being 
still  preserved  to  the  local  and  provincial  laws,  which  were  to 
be  collected  and  recorded.  But  the  centralizing  forces  in  the 
Prussian  State  were  stronger  than  the  intent  of  the  legislator: 
with  few  exceptions  the  provincial  laws  dried  up,  as  it  were,  and 
the  Code  was  treated  almost  everywhere  as  the  exclusive  source 


1  On  the  history  of  codification  c/.  Stdlzd,  "Carl  Goelieb  Svarez" 
(1885);  and  "Brandenburg-Preussena  Rechtsverwaltung  und  Rechts- 
verfassung"  (2  vols.  1888).  Also  "Festschrift  zur  Jahrhundertfeier  des 
[Ssterreichischenl  aUgemeinen  btirgerliohen  Gesetzbuchs"  (2  vols.  1911); 
*'Le  Code  Civil.  livre  du  Centenaire,  public  par  la  Socifit^  d'Etudes 
Legislatives"  (1904):  Andreas^  "Die  Einfuhrung  des  Code  Napoleon  in 
Baden".  Z«.  R.  G.,  XXXI  (1911),  182-234. 
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of  law.  The  codes  that  followed  assumed  this  authority  from 
the  beginning.  In  so  doing  they  broke  with  the  principle  of  the 
common  law  that  special  law  should  take  precedence  of  more 
general  law.  Supreme  authority  was  thenceforth  attributed  to 
the  general  law  of  the  State;  indeed,  often  no  other  law  was 
recognized.  But  great  as  the  advance  was  that  codification 
brought  about  in  these  States,  it  meant  new  and  heavy  loss  to 
the  legal  unity  of  Germany.  For  in  wholly  abolishing  the 
common  law,  —  to  which  the  earlier  Bavarian  Code  of  1756 
had  left  its  subsidiary  authority,  —  the  regions  of  code  law 
abandoned  the  community  of  the  common  law,  and  became 
wholly  independent  legal  provinces.  The  harm  resulting  from 
this  separation  was  borne  principally  by  these  States  themselves, 
for  as  a  result  of  their  losing  connection  with  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  common  law,  their  legal  development  fell  into  a  state  of 
torpor,  for  which  the  lego-political  benefits  of  the  unitary  law 
thus  attained  offered  no  adequate  compensation. 

Not  until  the  establishment  of  the  present  Grerman  Empire 
were  those  conditions  realized  which  made  it  possible  to  extend 
legal  unity  throughout  (Jermany.  The  relative  rapidity  with 
which  that  great  task  was  carried  through  and  the  goal  achieved 
which  had  so  often  and  so  fervently  been  striven  for  since  the 
days  of  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  particularly  since  the  Wars 
of  Independence,  gave  proof  that  the  chief  reason  why  preceding 
centuries  had  felt  no  "  call  to  legislation  "  ("  Beruf  zur  Gesetzge- 
bimg  ")  lay  solely  in  the  unhappy  political  conditions  of  Grermany. 
During  the  rule  of  the  North  German  Confederation  a  national 
law,  uniform  for  all  the  federated  States,  was  successfully  estab- 
lished for  the  most  important  matters  of  commercial  law  by  the 
Grerman  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  of  1848  and  a  general  Grerman 
Commercial  Code  of  1861 ;  and  since  then  the  legislation  of  the 
Empire,  which  rests  upon  authority  ^  expressly  granted  in  the 
Constitution,  has  created  through  numerous  separate  statutes 
and  through  the  crowning  work  of  the  Civil  Code  of  August  18, 
1896,  a  common  German  private  law,  which,  as  imperial  law, 
unlike  the  old  common  law  "  breaks  "  all  State  law,  in  accord 
with  a  principle  adopted  in  the  imperial  constitution  ^  and  repeated 
in  the  Ordinance  of  Promulgation  ("  Einfiihrungsgesetz  ")  regu- 
lating the  Code's  adoption.*    True,  the  after  effects  of  the  old 

^  Imperial  Constitution,  Art.  4,  and  imperial  statute  of  Deo.  20,  1873. 

*  Imperial  Constitution,  Art.  2. 

•  BGfB,  EG,  Arts.  3,  55. 
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inrooted  tendency  to  particularism  have  been  so  far  felt  that 
there  is  still  reserved  to  the  States^  by  the  Ordinance  of  Promulga- 
tion^ the  power  to  legislate  upon  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of 
matters^  particularly  those  in  any  way  connected  with  public 
law.  The  Articles  (55-152)  of  the  Ordinance  here  referred  to 
have  been  justly  characterized,  with  reference  to  German  legal 
unity,  as  "  a  list  of  dead  and  missing.^'  Happily,  however,  these 
reservations  are  not  very  important  in  comparison  with  the 
great  body  of  law  unitarily  regulated ;  and  in  a  common  legisla- 
tion, and  above  all  in  the  centralized  administration  of  justice  as- 
sured through  the  imperial  court,  a  firm  foundation  has  been  laid 
for  the  preservation  and  further  extension  of  Grerman  legal  unity. 

Switzerland,  too,  has  now  unified  its  private  law  by  a  Civil 
Code  of  December  10,  1907.  This  remarkable  statute,  for  the 
most  part  the  work  of  Eugen  Huber,  draws  heavily  upon  the  Ger- 
man and  the  French  civil  codes,  but  is  based  primarily  upon  the 
native  Grermanic  law.  Inasmuch  as  this  was  never  affected,  as 
has  been  seen,  by  the  Reception,  but  retained  its  fresh  native 
character,  the  Swiss  Civil  Code  is  "the  most  Germanic  of  all  codi- 
fications of  Germanic  civil  law";  it  has  been  possible  to  say 
of  it  that  it  is  like  an  improved  edition  of  the  Grerman  Civil  Code.^ 

The  present  law  of  Germany  is  a  general  system  of  private  law. 
Like  the  old  racial  law  of  the  Germanic  and  Prankish  time  its 
authority  is  equal  over  all  members  of  the  legal  community.  In 
this,  too,  there  lay  a  victory  of  the  forces  that  worked  for  legal 
imity.  For  although  the  originally  imitary  racial  law  split  up 
in  the  medieval  age  into  separate  systems  of  town  and  Territorial 
law,  and  pecuUar  law  was  developed  for  the  feudal,  servitary, 
and  manorial  divisions  of  medieval  society  (supra^  p.  3),  these 
legal  growths  really  first  attained  a  sharply  exclusive  character 
in  the  second  half  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  later,  through  their 
transformation  into  true  laws  of  status,  —  the  law  of  distinct 
estates  based  upon  birth  or  profession.  They  maintained  their 
validity  in  the  empire  and  in  the  imperial  Territories  until  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  old  social  order.  The  Prussian  ''Landrecht" 
still  knew  a  special  law  for  the  estates  of  nobles,  townspeople, 
and  peasants,  of  civil  officials,  military  officers,  etc.  But  since 
the  principle  of  the  civil  equality  of  aU  members  of  the  State 
has  been  established  in  Germany,  special  laws  of  status  have 
disappeared.    Only  the  law  for  the  higher  nobility  has   been 

» V.  Voltdini,  in  the  Allg.  68t.  G.  Z.,  LXI  (1910),  37. 
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maintained,  —  an  anachronism  no  longer  befitting  the  present 
day.  This  was  spared  also  by  the  Introductory  Act  of  the 
Civil  Code  {infra,  §  13).  On  the  other  hand,  though  the 
modem  law  still  enforces  peculiar  rules  for  certain  professions,  — 
as  e.g.  conmiercial  law  for  merchants,  an  industrial  law  for  indus- 
trials, etc.,  —  and  regulates  in  a  special  manner  certain  kinds  of 
property,  —  as  e.g,  family  fideicommissa  and  property  subject  to 
the  pecuUar  claims  of  single  heirs,  —  these  provisions  are  no  longer 
to  be  regarded  as  laws  of  privilege  such  as  were  laws  of  status. 
What  is  here  involved  is  rather  the  special  regulation  of  certain 
legal  relations,  —  as  in  the  case  of  feudal,  servitary,  and  manorial 
law,  —  which,  however,  remain  subject  to  the  general  rules  of 
the  private  law,  and  arfe  open  to  everybody. 

(II)  The  content  and  the  form  of  the  law,  too,  took  on  a  wholly 
altered  character. 

(1)  The  most  direct  and  most  important  result  of  the  Recep- 
tion was,  of  course,  that  German  private  law  ceased  to  be  a  nationai 
law.  To  the  formal  contrast  of  distinct  jiu*isdictions  that 
caused  the  patch-work  of  the  (Jerman  legal  chart,  there  was 
thenceforth  added  a  substantial  antithesis  in  the  diverse  historical 
origin  of  individual  legal  rules,  —  the  antithesis  between  the 
Roman  and  German  elements  of  the  law  in  force  within  Grermany. 
The  common  law  was  predominantly,  indeed  almost  exclusively, 
foreign  law.  Because  of  the  almost  total  sterility  of  imperial 
legislation  in  the  ^Middle  Ages,  as  also  in  the  modern  period 
down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  there  existed 
practically  no  statutory  law  binding  for  all  Grermany ;  and  under 
the  North  German  Confederation  the  creation  of  such  a  law  was 
made  impossible  by  constitutional  provisions.  It  was,  indeed, 
possible  to  maintain  in  theory  the  existence  of  a  common  German 
customary  law,  but  to  translate  the  theory  into  practice  was 
more  difficult.  For  in  the  Middle  Ages  German  customary  law 
was  already  predominantly  local  in  character  (supra,  p.  5),  and 
in  the  modern  period  it  did  not  cease  to  be  so.  As  opposed  to 
it  every  advantage  lay  on  the  side  of  the  foreign  law ;  for  while 
this  could  formally  claim  merely  a  similar  customary  authority, 
by  way  of  compensation  it  was  easy  of  access  to  the  judge, 
thanks  to  its  printed  form.  The  native  law  survived  in  the 
main  in  particularistic  legal  records  alone;  though  there,  one 
must  admit,  often  with  astonishing  tenacity.  Only  in  the  lands 
of  the  Saxon  law  was  there  recognized  a  local,  so-called  Saxon, 
conmion  law.     This  was  the  old  racial  law,  further  developed  upon 
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the  basis  of  the  Sachsenspiegel  and  its  glosses,  which  maintained 
a  primacy  over  the  general  common  law;  a  fact  that  was 
"  of  incalculable  value  in  the  preservation  of  the  native  law."  ^ 
As  many  of  the  Territorial  systems  and  town-law  "refor- 
mations" gave  the  German  law  an  effective  protection,  so 
also  the  modern  codes  have  in  many  ways  accorded  a  new 
recognition  to  (Jermanic  legal  ideas:  the  Saxon  Civil  Code 
least  of  all,  the  Austrian  more,*  and  most  of  all  the  Prussian 
'*Landrecht "  and,  especially,  the  Napoleonic  Code  Civil,  which  last 
has  been  justly  called  the  most  Gennanic  of  the  older  codes.  The 
German  law  Uved  on  in  provincial  statutes  and  customs,  for 
the  most  part  wholly  misunderstood,  until  down  into  the  1800  s. 
It  was  badly  mistreated  by  the  Romanistic  jurisprudence;  on 
the  other  hand,  this  was  often  obliged,  in  interpreting  the  alien 
sources, — primarily  under  the  influence  of  the  law  of  nature — 
to  give  effect,  albeit  unknowingly  and  imintentionally,  to  many 
ideas  of  Grerman  law. 

Thus  the  private  law  that  prevailed  in  Grermany  after  the 
Reception  assumed  in  many  respects  a  peculiar  composite  char- 
acter ;  it  was  neither  Roman  law  nor  Grerman,  but  a  product  of 
both,  sometimes  happy,  but  more  often  an  abortion.  In  order 
to  identify  correctly  the  contributions  of  the  one  and  the  other  to 
the  elements  of  the  positive  law,  and  to  create  from  them  a 
modem,  internally  coherent  system  fitted  to  the  present  day, 
there  was  indispensable  an  insight  into  the  historical  development 
of  both  systems  which  was  attained  only  in  the  1800  s  through  , 
the  Historical  School.  This  task  has  been  since  accomplished, 
and  one  may  well  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  native  law  has 
not  come  off  badly  in  the  process. 

(2)  Although  the  Reception  was  directly  responsible  for  a 
weakening  of  the  national  character  of  the  German  law  the  conse- 
quences of  which  were  long  to  be  felt,  the  transformation  of  the 
German  law  from  a  popular  and  unlearned  into  a  learned  law  would 
have  resulted  without  it.  For  the  Grerman  law,  as  weD  as  for 
that  of  the  other  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  there  had  come,  at 
the  latest  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  inevitable  moment 
for  every  legal  system  when,  to  use  Savigny's  expression,  it  ac- 
quires a  scientific  character  and  is  left  the  consciousness  of 
jurists,  by  whom  the  people  are  henceforth  represented  in  their 

» Gierke,  "Privatreeht",  I,  19. 

*  C/.  Hugelmanny  ''Deutsche  Rechtsgedanken  im  allgemeinen  btirger- 
lichen  Geselizbuche",  in  AUg.  6s%,  G.  Z..  LXII  (1911),  172-177. 
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old  functions  as  law-makers.^  But  it  was  truly  a  misfortune  for 
German  law  that  there  existed  in  Germany,  in  the  beginning,  only 
"  an  unspeakably  narrow-minded  class  of  jurists."  *  They  de- 
spised the  native  law,  or  haughtily  ignored  it  as  compared  with 
the  revered  "  ratio  scripta  "  of  the  Roman  law.  With  an  utter 
lack  of  understanding  they  forced  the  living  institutes  of  the  Ger- 
man law,  wherever  these  had  maintained  themselves  in  positive 
authority,  into  the  categories  of  the  Roman  law.  Under  their 
pedantic  and  incompetent  hands  the  Grerman  law,  once  so  full 
of  vitality,  became  an  inflexible  and  esoteric  mass  of  learning, 
full  of  subtleties.  It  was  lost  to,  —  it  even  became  in  many 
respects  plainly  opposed  to,  —  the  popular  consciousness;  and 
we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  closing  the  lamentable  breach  be- 
tween them,  an  evil  heritage  from  the  Reception.  Measured 
against  this,  it  was  of  little  moment  that  the  law  now  completely 
lost  in  its  professional  cultivation  the  "  sensuous "  character 
already  partially  cast  off  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A  few  symbols 
maintained  themselves,  e,g.  the  handclasp ;  but  they  were  color- 
less in  comparison  with  the  old  ones,  and  in  part  they  were  dragged 
along  without  being  in  the  least  understood,  and  were  sadly  muti- 
lated. The  original  rich  formalism  of  legal  acts  often  gave  way 
to  complete  informality;  often,  too,  it  was  replaced  by  writing 
or  by  judicial  or  notarial  attestation.  In  the  land-law  alone 
men  held  fast  to  the  old  requirements  of  publicity  in  juristic  acts ; 
developing  independently  and  happily  in  the  elaborate  system 
of  land  registry  ("  Grundbuchwesen  ")  the  formalistic  elements 
of  the  old  native  law,  in  preference  to  the  principles  of  the  alien 
system.  One  must  grant  that  all  these  losses  were  inevitable ;  one 
must  also  admit  that  it  was  unusually  late  in  Germany  before  capac- 
ity for  abstract  juristic  thought,  juristic  construction  and  interpre- 
tation, attained  the  level  of  an  art,  —  the  "  ars  jiuis."  German 
jurists  came  to  rival  the  great  Frenchmen  and  Dutchmen  only 
at  a  late  day.  This  too  may  have  been  an  unfortunate  conse- 
quence of  the  Reception,  which  deprived  legal  science  of  a  sound 
native  basis.  The  result  was  strikingly  evidenced  in  a  juristic 
Grerman  ridiculously  embellished  with  foreign  words.  Painful 
efforts  proved  necessary  to  acquire  again  a  worthy  terminology, 
comparable  in  force  and  neatness  with  the  best  legal  monuments 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

^  V.  Savigny,  "  Vom  Beruf  unserer  Zeit  ftlr  Gksetzgebung  und  Rechts- 
wissensoha/f '^  (1814,  3d  ed.  1840),  12. 
*Brunner,  "Gnmdziige"  (5th  ed.).  265. 
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(III)  Finally,  the  relation  between  customary  and  statutory 
law  also  was  altered  in  the  modern  period.  This,  too,  was. a 
development  inevitably  resulting  from  altered  conditions,  espe- 
cially from  political  transformations;  but  it  was  also  n^aterially 
influenced  by  the  Reception. 

(1)  Lost  to  the  consciousness  of  the  ordinary  man,  the  law  could 
no  longer  find  its  main  source  in  the  practice  of  a  customary  law, 
but  only  in  consciously  adjusted  enactment.  The  modern  State, 
in  particular,  laid  claim  in  increasing  measure  to  the  legal  regula- 
tion of  all  relations  of  life  as  a  task  exclusively  belonging  to  it. 
Thus,  law  that  was  enacted  or  "  set "  (**  gesetzt "),  and  what  is 
more  set  by  the  State,  —  statute  ("  Gresetz  ")  in  its  true  sense,  — 
became  by  far  the  most  important  and  influential  source  of  law. 
However,  legislative  power  belonged,  as  had  already  been  the 
case  in  the  last  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  not  only  to  the  Empire, 
but  to  every  lesser  political  commimity  ("  Staatsgewalt  ")• 

Relatively  to  legislation,  autonomous  enactment  sensibly 
diminished,  but  without  wholly  disapi)earing.  The  autonomy 
of  town  and  rural  communes  was,  it  is  true,  almost  completely 
broken  by  the  provincial  princes,  who  sought  to  assure  to  the 
State  a  monopoly  of  law-making.  Only  the  sea  towns  of  Rostock 
and  Wismar  have  been  able  to  preserve  down  to  the  present  day 
rights  of  enactment  of  the  old  type.  Of  course,  the  right  of 
the  Qonmiunes,  conceded  to  them  by  the  State,  in  its  conmiimal 
ordinances,  to  establish  legal  rules  by  local  statutes,  etc.,  may 
be  called  "  autonomy  " ;  but  the  State  marked  off  the  limits  of 
this  authority.  In  this  sense  the  churches,  and  likewise  the 
other  corporate  associations  ("  Korperschaften  ")  of  public  law, 
possessed  large  powers  of  enactment.  The  privilege  accorded 
to  them  was,  indeed,  slight  in  comparison  with  the  autonomy  of 
the  old  estates  of  the  realm,  universities,  craft  gilds,  etc.  The 
autonomy  of  the  high  nobility  has  survived  till  today  as  a  remnant 
of  the  old  law  of  status  (infra,  §  13). 

(2)  As  regards  the  customary  law,  the  full-grown  theory  of  the 
Roman-Canon  law  was  adopted  in  Germany,  This  was  not  in 
itself  unfavorable  to  the  customary  law;  nor  can  it,  therefore, 
be  alleged  that  the  Grerman  jurists  of  the  age  of  the  Reception 
were  animated  by  any  particular  hostility  to  the  customs.^  In 
principle  they  recognized  these  as  a  source  of  law  equal  in  rank 

^  Brie,  "Die  Stellung  der  deutschen  Rechtsgfelehrten  der  Rezeptions- 
zeit  zum  Gewohnheitsreoht",  in  "Breslauer  Festfi^be  fiir  F.  Dann",  I 
(1905),  131-164. 
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with  public  and  private  enactments  ("  Gresetze  '*  and  "  Statu- 
ten  ") ;  indeed,  even  as  superior  to  these  and  therefore  capable 
of  nullifying  them,  provided  they  satisfied  the  requirements 
adopted  from  the  alien  theory.  As  such  there  were  demanded : 
a  time-honored,  frequent,  and  uniform  practice,  resting  upon 
jural  conviction,  —  that  is,  recognized  as  binding,  —  and  accom- 
panied by  an  "  opinio  necessitatis  '* ;  a  collective  will  manifested 
through  such  practice ;  and  a  rational  content.  That  there  was 
in  all  this  nothing  inherently  hostile,  —  not  even  in  the  require- 
ment of  a  rational  content, — to  customary  law  in  general,  and 
the  native  customs  in  particular,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
same  requisite  was  set  up  by  the  legal  theory  of  the  time  for  public 
and  private  enactments.  But  in  truth  this  attitude  was  little 
help  to  the  Grerman  customary  law.  For  though  the  jurists 
assumed  at  first  a  friendly  attitude  to  the  customary  law  as  such, 
they  felt  therefore  a  repugnance  the  more  decided  to  every  partic- 
ularistic legal  system:  a  repugnance  which,  as  Landsberg  has 
aptly  remarked,  has  animated  Grerman  jurists  of  every  age,  and 
has  steadily  opposed  the  particularistic  bent  of  the  nation.^  And 
unfortunately,  almost  all  Grerman  customary  law  was  (as  has 
been  remarked)  of  a  particularistic  character.  Therefore,  when 
it  was  demanded  that  every  local  law  should  be  strictly  interpreted, 
and  proved  to  the  judge  by  the  party  pleading  it,  it  was  precisely 
the  German  customs  that  were  thereby  primarily  affected.  .The 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  too,  that  were  permitted  in  the  case  of 
notorious  —  Le.  written  —  law,  profited  the  native  customary 
law  only  to  a  slight  extent,  because  it  was  usually  unwritten.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  written  common  law  was  —  as  notorious  law 
—  not  required  to  be  proved;  and  when  to  this  rule  there  was 
added  the  theory  of  a  reception  of  the  Roman  system  "  in  com- 
plexu  "  (supra,  p.  22),  he  who  appealed  to  principles  of  the  Jus- 
tinian law  was  conceded  a  "  fundatam  intentionem  ",  i.e.  he  did 
not  need  to  prove  the  authority  of  the  rule.  The  prejudice  that 
later  prevailed  against  customary  law  as  such  is  doubtless  to  be 
explained  by  the  endeavors  of  the  States  completely  to  shut  off, 
by  legislation,  all  sources  of  legal  variance  and  uncertainty,  in  order 
.to  prevent  paths  painfully  cleared  from  being  choked  again  by 
weeds.^  To  this  end  all  customs  not  adopted  in  public  statutes 
were  denied  authority.  The  modem  codes,  above  all  the  Prus- 
sian "Landrecht",  also  assumed  this  attitude  of  hostility  to  the 

^  Stintzing-Landsberg,  "Geschichte",  III,  1,  66. 
^Gerber,  ^* System"  (17th  ed.),  29. 
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customary  law.  The  German  Commercial  Code  was  the  first 
to  break  with  this  tradition :  it  declared  (Art.  1)  that  effect  should 
be  given  after  its  own  provisions  to  the  usages  of  trade,  in 
preference  to  those  of  the  general  private  law,  thereby  endowing 
the  customary  law  of  merchants  with  a  general  supplementary, 
though  not  indeed  amendatory,  authority.  The  codes  that  are 
today  in  force,  both  the  Civil  and  the  Commercial,  and  their 
respective  Ordinances  of  Promulgation,  contain  no  provisions 
whatever  respecting  the  relative  rank  of  legal  sources.  The 
possibility  of  free  development  has  thus  been  restored  to  the  cus- 
tomary law;  but  particularistic  custom  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  modify  imperial  law.  The  Swiss  Civil  Code  expressly  imposes 
upon  judges  the  duty  to  decide  according  to  the  customary  law 
when  no  rule  can  be  derived  from  public  statute. 

(3)  As  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  law  had  become 
a  learned  law,  cultivated  exclusively  by  jurists,  practitioners, 
and  theorists,  there  was  placed  among  the  sources  of  the  law, 
beside  the  statutory  and  the  customary  law,  a  law  of  courts  and 
ireatise-^wriiers  ("Juristenrecht");  distinguishing,  within  this,  the 
"  judge-made  "  law  that  was  a  product  of  practice  and  the  con- 
clusions of  theoretical  jurisprudence.  This  postulation  was,  how- 
ever, erroneous.  The  administration  of  the  law  by  the  courts,  espe- 
cially the  highest,  can,  it  is  true,  influence  in  a  very  decisive  manner 
the  further  growth  of  the  law ;  but  the  authority  of  judicial  decisions 
is  never  binding.  When  expression  is  given  in  legal  practice  to  a 
general  sense  of  what  the  law  is,  and  a  further  development  of  the 
law  is  thereby  initiated,  we  have  here  only  a  special  aspect  of  the 
production  of  law  by  custom.  And  the  same  is  true  of  legal 
theory.  The  "  commimis  opinio  doctorum  "  is  not  a  source 
of  law,  but  a  view  so  represented  may  be  raised  to  the  rank 
of  positive  law  through  statute  or  through  custom.  The 
peculiar  turn  given  by  Beseler  ^  to  the  doctrine  of  '*  Juristen- 
recht ",  by  his  division  of  customary  law  into  folk-law  and 
"  Juristenrecht ",  rested  upon  an  inadmissible  induction  of 
general  concepts  from  actual  legal  conditions  as  they  had  been 
shaped  in  Germany  by  the  Reception.  Beseler  placed  folk-law 
and  "  Juristenrecht "  side  by  side  because  in  fact,  in  Germany, 
the  jurists  schooled  in  the  alien  law  impressed  their  signet  upon 
the  law's  development.  In  so  doing  he  failed  to  recognize  that 
when  Grerman  jurists  innocently  treated  in  Romanistic  fashion 

»  " Volkgrecht  und  Juristenrecht"  (1843). 
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legal  relaticms  of  evoyday  Gennan  life,  thou^  they  thereby 
caused  infinite  damage  to  the  Gennan  law,  making  out  of 
it  in  many  respects  a  mongrel  thing  of  Germanic  and  Roman 
breed,  the  result  was  the  same,  from  the  formalistic  view-point 
of  a  theory  of  legal  sources,  as  if  they  had  decided  according 
to  good  old  Germanic  law.  Their  '' Juristenredit "  was,  in 
great  part,  nothing  other  than  the  '"folk-law"  of  that  time. 
It  was  the  mystical  conception  *'  folk  "  of  the  Historical  School 
which  led  to  this  high  este^n  for  the  customary  law  sprung 
from  the  people,  and  to  this  contempt  for  so-called  '*  Juristen- 
recht."  But  anyway,  the  attempt,  in  practical  application  of 
this  theory,  to  apportion  the  institutes  of  customary  law  among 
these  two  assumedly  independent  sources  of  law,  was  predestined 
to  failure. 

§  4.    Oermaa  PriYate  Law  as  an  lDdq;>€Dd«nt  Sdence. 

(I)  Common  and  Regional  Law  before  1900. — Since  January  1, 
1900,  law  has  been  declared  in  German  courts,  —  if  we  disregard 
matters  reserved  to  the  legislation  of  the  several  States,  —  accord- 
ing to  the  Civil  Code  and  the  imperial  statutes  supplementary  to 
it.  With  it  German  legal  science  is  today  primarily  occupied; 
at  the  universities  it  occupies  the  central  position  in  the  curric- 
ulum. There  is  a  German  private  law,  a  German  law  that  covers 
the  individual's  civic  life. 

Before  January  1,  1900,  such  a  law  had,  as  we  have  seen,  never 
existed  for  any  considerable  area.  Germany  was  split  up  into 
numerous  regions  of  special  law,  of  which  —  with  reference  to 
their  leading  legal  sources  and  the  mode  of  their  application  — 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  could  be  counted  just  before 
the  Civil  Code  came  into  effect.^  In  the  regions  of  the  common 
law  the  "  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  "  was  in  force ;  exclusively  in  only 
a  very  few  districts,  but  generally  as  a  subsidiary  law  —  back 
of  various  local  statutes  and  bodies  of  customary  law,  Territorial 
codes,  and  town-laws ;  behind  the  Sachsenspiegel  and  the  common 
Saxon ;  law  behind  the  Bavarian  "  Landrecht  "  of  1756 ;  and,  in 
Schleswig,  Fehmam,  and  Helgoland,  behind  the  Jutish  code 
("jiitisch  Low")*  Just  before  1900  about  sixteen  and  a  half 
million  Germans  were  living  under  the  common  law.  Beside 
this  there  were  the  regions  of  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht "  with 
about  twenty-one,  of  the  French  and  Baden  law  with  about 
eight  and  a  half,  of  the  Saxon  Civil  Code  with  about  three 

>  Cf.  the  legal  map  in  Stammler^a  "tJbungen  im  biirgerlichen  Recht  ftir 
Anf&nger'\  I  (2d  ed.  1902),  and  the  explanations  there  given. 
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and  a  half,  million  inhabitants.  These  codes  which  made 
the  administration  of  justice  in  their  respective  territories 
wholly  independent,  could  not  under  such  conditions  of  mutual 
isolation  become  the  basis,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  of  a  local  legal 
science  of  merit  equal  to  that  of  the  common  law.  The  impor- 
tance of  codified  law  for  legal  study,  therefore,  diminished.  Even 
at  the  Prussian,  Baden,  and  Saxon  universities  the  chief  emphasis 
was  put,  not  upon  the  courses  in  the  local  Prussian,  French,  Baden, 
or  Saxon  law,  but  upon  the  Pandects:  no  training  worthy  of 
mention  was  offered  to  the  law  student  in  the  local  positive  law. 

At  all  the  imiversities,  however,  there  was  given  a  supple- 
mentary dogmatic  course  in  Grerman  private  law  along  with  that  on 
the  Pandects;  and  in  legal  literature  Grerman  private  law  was 
cultivated  as  an  independent  science  along  with  the  conunon  and 
the  particularistic  regional  law. 

Our  next  question  is,  how  was  this  possible,  and  what  signifi- 
cance was  attributed  to  such  "  German  "  private  law? 

(II)  The  Science  of  Qerman  Private  Law,  and  its  Tasks  prior 
to  1900.^  A  common  private  law,  i,e,  si,  law  proceeding  from  one 
source  and  binding  upon  all  regions  politically  united  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  did  not  exist,  or  existed  only  in  very  few  divisions 
of  the  law,  before  January  1,  1900.  But  of  course  there  had 
always  existed  a  German  private  law.  German  law  is  a  product 
of  the  German  people,  which  despite  its  political  disintegration 
has  nevertheless  always  constituted  a  national  unit.  German 
law  has  grown  up  upon  the  basis  of  common  mental  traits.  The 
sdme  is  true  of  German  law  as  of  the  Grerman  language.  As  the 
beginnings  of  Grerman  law  go  back  to  racial  varieties  of  law  so 
do  those  of  the  German  language  to  various  dialects,  and  a  long 
time  passed  before  a  common  Grerman  literary  language  gained 
dominance  over  the  dialects ;  nevertheless  there  existed  from  earli- 
est-times a  German  speech,  and  Jacob  Grimm  could  with  right 
give  the  title  "  Grerman  Grammar  "  to  his  celebrated  work  in 
which  he  derived  the  history  of  that  tongue's  development  from 
colloquial  dialectic  forms.  The  spirit  of  the  law,  like  that 
of  the  language,  was  everywhere  the  same.  Prankish,  Saxon, 
Thuringian,  Swabian,  Bavarian,  and  Frisian  law  were  only  vari- 
ant forms  of  German  law. 


^  Stintzing-Landsberg,  "Geschichte",  I-III,  1,  2  (1880-1910).     Gerber^ 
*'Das  wissenschaftliche  Prinzip  des  gemeinen  deutschen  Privatrechts 
(1846).     Gierke,  "Die  historische  Reohtssohule  und  die  Gtormanisten " 
(Rectoral  Address,  1903). 
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When  men  began,  however,  to  busy  themselves  scientifically  with 
German  law,  they  were  as  yet  far  from  ready  for  the  recognition 
of  this  fact.  Only  in  the  1800  s  did  the  Historical  School,  follow- 
ing the  course  marked  by  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire^  attain  to  a 
conscious  realization  of  it.  Men  sought,  therefore,  another  justi- 
fication for  their  labors.  As  has  been  remarked  (supra,  p.  25), 
the  Reception  had  by  no  means  displaced  all  native  law.  This 
maintained  itself  in  numerous  local  statutes  and  customary  sys- 
tems, influencing  the  practical  application  of  the  Roman  law 
in  the  courts,  and  therefore  also  its  scientific  treatment. 
When  there  arose  in  the  1600  s,  to  use  Stintzing's  phrase, 
though  not  as  yet  a  science  of  German  law^  at  least  a  Grerman 
legal  science,  the  material  content  of  this,  in  so  far  as  private  law 
was  concerned,  was  based  upon  Roman  law  as  modified  by  the 
still  living  native  legal  sources.  It  was  therefore  designated  as 
"  usus  modemus  Pandectarum  ",  or  "  praxis  iuris  Romani  in  foro 
Germanico  ",  and  otherwise.  The  representatives  of  this  literature 
—  among  others  Carpzow,  Stryck,  Leyser,  Bohmer  —  recognized 
the  continued  authority  of  German  legal  principles :  they  explained 
the  existing  positive  law  as  a  development  of  the  borrowed  Roman 
law  produced  under  their  influence,  through  the  medium  of  custom. 
In  this  respect  they  rose  far  above  the  purely  mechanical  juxta- 
position of  Roman  rules  and  siu-viving  Germanic  rules  that  had 
become  customary  in  the  1600  s,  —  for  such  Grermanic  rules  had 
foimd,  of  course,  only  gradual  recognition  among  the  Romanists. 
But  only  when  Conring  had  destroyed  (1643)  the  fable  that 
the  Roman  law  was  introduced  by  a  capitulary  of  the  Emperor 
Lothair,  thus  making  possible  a  historical  understanding  of  Ger- 
man legal  conditions,  could  the  idea  gain  headway  that  in  those 
native  legal  rules  and  institutes  there  was  still  living  the  old  Ger- 
manic law;  that  they  could  not,  therefore,  be  fused  with  the 
Pandect  law,  nor  explained  by  this ;  that  they  must  be  investi- 
gated as  independent  growths,  and  contrasted  as  an  independent 
system  with  the  foreign  law.  With  this  idea  men  undertook,  in  the 
first  place,  to  bring  together  all  available  materials  of  German 
law,  to  the  end  of  proving  that  there  existed,  —  as  Schilter  (1632- 
1705),  the  leading  representative  of  these  endeavors,  put  it, — 
two  common  laws  in  Grermany,  a  Roman  and  a  Grerman ;  and  in 
order  to  develop  from  as  great  a  mass  as  possible  of  statutory 

^  Cf.  Kantorowicz,  ''Volksgeist  und  historisohe  Reoht8Sohiile",m  Hist. 
Z.,  CVIII  (3d  ser.  XII,  1912),  295-325. 

*  Stintzing-Landsberg,  "Geschiohte",  II»  24. 
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German  systems  the  principles  common  to  aU.  While  this 
scientific  movement  led  by  Schilter,  in  conjunction  also  with  cer- 
tain endeavors  of  the  Humanists,  was  primarily  concerned  with 
an  accumulation  of  material  (it  reached  its  culmination  later  in 
the  work  of  Heineccius,  1681-1741),  no  less  a  man  than  Christian 
Thomasius  (1655-1728)  undertook  to  reduce  this  material  to 
unity,  to  comprehend  it  in  its  historical  evolution,  and,  —  as  an 
independent  branch  of  science,  created  one  might  say  by  him- 
self,—  to  introduce  it  into  university  courses  and  work  it  over 
in  scientific  literature.  True,  in  so  doing  he  followed,  like  others, 
the  arrangement  of  the  Institutes  and  Pandects;  but,  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  his  predecessors,  he  made  German,  not  Roman, 
legal  principles  his  point  of  departure;  and  his  avowed  object 
was  to  prove  the  limited  applicability  of  those  alien  law-books. 
That  which  Thomasius  and  his  pupil  Beyer  began.  Putter,  and 
after  him  Selchow,  continued.  Putter  (1725-1807)  developed  as  a 
scientific  program  the  idea  that  the  problem  was  to  find,  by  a 
comparison  of  all  particularistic  rules,  the  common  legal  ideas 
underlying  them  all;  and  Selchow  (1732-1795)  elaborated  this 
plan  in  a  system  that  rested  upon  a  hitherto  unheard  of  wealth 
of  sources.  But  while  Thomasius  had  merely  naively  fitted  the 
individual  rules  of  Grerman  law  together  into  a  system,  the 
two  great  Gottingen  scholars  set  themselves  thus  early  the  problem 
which  was  destined  thenceforth  to  torment  the  scientific  conscience 
of  every  Germanist :  the  question,  namely,  whether  the  system 
thus  derived  from  German  legal  materials  enjoyed  the  status  of 
actual  positive  law.  Putter  and  Selchow  both  answered  this 
question,  with  critical  moderation,  in  the  negative,  claiming  for 
the  system  they  established  merely  universal  theoretical  authority 
as  a  doctrinal  abstraction ;  for  which  reason  Selchow  also  declared 
necessary  an  exhaustive  and  painstaking  cultivation  of  the  various 
particularistic  Territorial  systems.  The  same  question  was 
answered  even  more  decisively  in  the  opposite  sense  by  Rimde 
(1741-1807),  whose  "  Principles  of  German  Common  Private 
L#aw"  acquired  a  dominant  reputation  about  the  turn  of  the  1700  s 
and  1800  s.  He  admitted  that  the  mere  coincidence  of  many 
single  provisions  did  not  suffice  to  establish  the  actual  authority 
of  the  principles  therefrom  deduced ;  he  derived  these,  instead, 
from  what  he  called  "  the  nature  of  things  " :  whatever  followed 
from  the  "  nature  "  of  a  given  German  institute  had  in  his  theory 
the  force  of  directly  authoritative  law. 
This  bold  but  dangerous  attempt  to  rescue  for  German  private 
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law  the  character  of  actual  law  ("  Positivitat  "  —  positivism),  — 
which  as  Landsberg  says/  unqualifiedly  and  openly  set  up  as 
ruler  the  law  of  nature  in  place  of  the  legislator,  —  collapsed  when 
K.  F.  Eichhorn  applied  the  principles  of  the  Historical  School 
also  to  the  German  law,  thereby  opening  the  way  for  a  correct 
understanding  of  its  historical  development  and  its  true  condi- 
tion.2  In  his  "German  Political  and  Legal  History"  (1808-1822. 
5th  ed.  1843-1844)  and  in  his  "  Introduction  to  German  Private 
Law  "  (1823,  5th  ed.  1845)  Eichhorn  deduced  from  the  history 
of  German  law  the  proof  that  not  one  of  its  institutes  existed  in 
isolation;  that  all  of  them  were  controlled  by  certain  cardinal 
principles,  which  only  historical  research  could  discover  and  reduce 
to  consistency.  In  Eichhom's  works  there  was  incarnated  for 
German  law  that  epoch-making  advance  in  the  conception  of 
intellectual  matters  which  was  introduced  by  the  romantic  move- 
ment: the  awakening  of  the  historical  sense.  Jacob  Grimm 
unveiled  to  us  in  his  "  Legal  Antiquities  "  the  old  German  and 
Germanic  law  in  its  original  primitive  form';  Eichhorn  followed  it 
through  the  course  of  its  development,  and/taught_men  to  recog- 
nize in  its  latest  stage  the  result  of  all  its  earlier  stages.  In  this 
broad  and  grand  conception,  distinguished  equally  by  historical 
understanding  and  constructive  power,  and  beside  which  the 
views  of  even  his  greatest  predecessors  of  the  1700  s  lose  all  rela- 
tive importance,  lies  his  immortal  merit :  in  details  he  went  astray 
in  many  things,  and  especially  his  "  Introduction  "  was  soon 
obsolete.  But  he  had  laid  the  solid  basis  on  which  could  be 
gradually  erected  by  his  followers  of  the  1800  s,  though  often 
only  after  violent  conflict  with  the  champions  of  the  Romanist 
views,  the  science  of  an  independent  Grerman  law,  ever  becoming 
more  nearly  equal  to  and  worthy  of  its  Romanistic  fellow.*  A 
long  series  of  other  general  treatises,  complemented  and  carried 
deeper  by  many  important  monographic  researches,  followed  his 
"  Introduction."  Of  these  unquestionably  the  most  important 
was  the  "  System  of  the  Common  German  Private  Law  "  of 
Beseler  (1847-55,  4th  ed.  1885),  whose  chief  merit,  in  Gierke's 

^Stintzir^Land8herg,*'QeB(ih\6hte'\  III,  1.  452. 

*  Cf.  with  this  Frenaaorf,  *'Das  Wiedererstehen  des  deutsohen  Rechts", 
in  ZK  R.  G..  XXIX  (1908),  1-78;  Hubner,  "K.  P.  Eichhorn  und  seine 
Nachfolger",  in  the  "Pestgabe  fiir  H.  Bninner"  (1910),  807-838. 

*  HUbner,  "Jacob  Grimm  und  das  deutsche  Recht"  (1895). 

*  The  development  of  Germanic  legal  science  in  the  1800  s  has  now  been 
treated  excellently  and  exhaustively  in  pt.  2  of  Vol.  3  of  Stintzing-Lands- 
berg* 8  "Geschichte",  by  the  latter.  Compare  with  it  the  elaborate 
references  of  Gierke  in  Z».  R.  G.,  XXXII  (1911),  341-365. 
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words/  lay  in  "  the  rediscovery  and  requickening  of  such  native 
legal  ideas  as  had  been  preserved/'  As  Germanistic  scholar- 
ship turned  its  attention  in  increasing  measiu*e  toward  these  ends 
it  became  a  chief  promoter  of  the  efforts  directed  toward  the 
establishment  of  German  legal  imity.  It  was  led  to  that  goal 
by  Gierke.  In  his  far-reaching  researches,  along  the  lines 
marked  out  by  Beseler,  in  the  Grermanic  law  of  associations  he 
has  gained  new  victories  for  Grerman  law,  has  conquered  for  this 
in  a  battle  ardently  contested  the  influence  due  it  in  the  recent 
codification  of  the  civil  law,  and  has  begun  to  assemble  in  his 
great  work  on  "  German  Private  L#aw  "  the  results  of  a  century 
of  researches. 

The  scholarly  cultivation  of  Germanic  private  law  has  therefore 
exercised  a  mighty  and  practical  influence  upon  the  most  recent 
Grerman  legislation.  Eichhom,  however,  and  the  majority  of  his 
followers,  insisted  upon  the  old  viewpoint  so  far  as  to  demand  that 
such  law  should  retain  the  character  of  a  positively  authorita- 
tive law.  This  was  the  view  of  Mittermaier,  Renaud,  Walter, 
Grengler,  Franken,  Gierke  and  —  these  with  an  approximation 
to  the  viewpoint  of  Rude  —  Reyscher  and  Beseler,  and  of  others. 
Only  a  minority  made  bold  to  defend  the  contrary  opinion,  as  had 
Albrecht  in  an  earlier  day,  and,  especially  uncompromisingly, 
Gerber,  followed  by  Stobbe  and  Roth.  For  the  champions  of 
positivism  in  this  controversy  respecting  what  they  called 
"  the  scientific  principles  of  German  private  law  "  the  first  and 
controlling  necessity  was  "the  legitimation  of  their  science  as 
one  not  merely  historical  or  comparative  but  of  positive  law  " ;  * 
because  only  then  could  they  believe  it  of  equal  rank  with 
the  Pandect  common  law  —  which  was  the  issue  which,  though 
perhaps  unconsciously,  underlay  their  theory.  As  Landsberg 
very  justly  remarks,  a  self-deception  was  here  involved;  but 
"  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  all  self-deceptions,  and  one  that  was 
historically  nothing  less  than  necessary."  Without  it,  men 
would  not  have  had  for  any  length  of  time  the  courage  and  per- 
sistence necessary  for  the  study  of  the  Grerman  sources. 

In  more  recent  years  some  have  sought  support  for  this  view 
in  the  existence  of  common  German  customs.  Even  the  Imperial 
Court  ("  Reichsgericht ")  has  assumed  the  positivism  of  Ger- 
man private  law,  and  has  treated  its  principles  as  legal  rules 
("  Normen  "),  though  subject  to  judicial  review.    Nevertheless, 

1  "Privatreoht",  I.  92. 

*  Stintzing-'Landsberg,  "Geschiohte",  III,  1,  55. 
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although  there  have  doubtless  always  existed  common  Grerman 
customs,  they  were  never  so  numerous  that  a  scientific  system  could 
be  restricted  exclusively  to  them.  In  fact  the  systems  of 
the  Germanists  were  by  no  means  restricted  to  this  common 
customary  Germanic  law  of  native  origin  that  was  authoritative 
in  Grermany ;  by  far  the  most  important  matters  dealt  with  by 
them  were  particularistic  statutes  and  customs.  Out  of  these 
they  pieced  together  as  full  a  system  as  possible,  but  of  course 
without  securing  in  this  an  internal  consistency  equal  to  that 
of  the  system  of  the  Roman  private  law.  The  system  thus 
created  could  not  possibly  be  regarded  in  the  same  Ught  as  one 
constructed  of  materials  of  a  conunon  positive  law,  as  was  that  of 
the  text  books  of  the  Pandect  law.  No  matter  what  rule  the 
Germanists  might  fit  into  their  system,  and  support  with  more  or 
less  numerous  precedents  from  the  range  of  sources  at  their  dis- 
posal, it  could  be  made  the  basis  of  judicial  decision,  unless  its 
authority  followed  from  general  custom,  only  when  its  special 
applicability  was  demonstrable.  That  its  place  was  important 
in  their  system  of  theory,  was  not  enough.  In  truth,  therefore, 
German  private  law  as  a  whole,  and  its  scholarly  cultivation, 
found  no  direct  practical  application  in  the  courts.  Its  impor- 
tance was  not,  however,  on  that  account  sUght,  even  for  judicial 
doctrine ;  for  this  German  private  law,  this  "  hypothetic  common 
law  "  as  men  were  wont  to  call  it,  was  an  indispensable  medium 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  individual  provisions  of  the  particu- 
laristic systems.  The  study  of  German  law  constituted  the 
necessary  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  local  laws,  whose  whole 
content  is  unintelligible  when  dissociated  from  the  general  develop- 
ment of  Germanic  legal  ideas ;  it  was  an  indispensable  comple- 
ment to  the  science  of  the  Pandects. 

(Ill)  The  Task  today  of  German  Private  Law.  —  That  which 
before  1900  was  the  subject  of  strife  is  today  settled.  It  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  argue,  in  an  endeavor  to  establish  the  positive 
character  of  German  private  law ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  few  cases 
in  which  matters  reserved  to  State  law  have  remained  without 
particularistic  statutory  regulation  that  it  still  remains  in  the 
same  uncertain  condition  as  of  old.  What  is  more,  it  has  acquired 
a  totally  different  status  through  the  recent  establishment  of  Ger- 
man legal  unity.  The  "  civil "  law  ("  biirgeriiches  ", — the  law  that 
covers  the  several  and  mutual  rights  of  citizens)  is  the  positive 
private  law  of  today,  and  the  science  of  this  civil  law  is  today 
the   positive-dogmatic  science  of  a  common  law.    The  science 
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of  German  private  law  has  therefore  a  propfledeutic  task.  As  the 
system  of  the  pure  Roman  law  must  unlock  to  us  an  under- 
standing of  the  Roman  elements  in  our  positive  system,  so 
the  science  of  German  private  law  should  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  Germanic  elements  of  the  present  civil  law.  Disre- 
garding those  few  matters  respecting  which  one  can  still  speak 
of  a  common  private  law  in  the  old  sense,  the  existing  imperial 
and  State  law  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  that  science, 
which  only  leads  up  thereto,  as  the  end  of  the  national  legal  devel- 
opment. It  endeavors  to  pictiu-e  that  development  in  a  general 
-way.  Heusler's  "  Institutions  of  German  Private  Law  "  present 
their  subject  at  the  period  of  its  flower  in  the  age  of  the  Law- 
Books,  thus  affording  as  it  were  a  cross-section  of  it  at  a  par- 
ticularly important  point  in  its  growth,  but  the  present  science  of 
German  private  law  follows  its  groTvth,  and  seeks  to  discover  at 
first  hand  in  the  sources  of  all  times  and  regions  in  which  it  was 
a  living  law  its  essential  nature.  Its  task  is  therefore  historical.^ 
Yet  it  is  not  on  that  account  less  important,  —  no,  not  even  less 
practical,  —  than  is  a  dogmatic  branch  of  instruction ;  "  for," 
as  Savigny  says,  "  a  legal  theory  that  does  not  rest  upon  the  basis 
of  thorou^  historical  knowledge,  really  contributes  to  judicial 
practice  nothing  better  than  the  services  of  a  copyist."  * 

*  It  is  a  different  task  which  Gierke  has  undertaken  to  perform  in  his 
'^Deutsches  Privatrecht.*'  His  design  is  to  give  a  detailed  dogmatic 
presentation  of  the  existing  private  law  in  so  far  as  this  is  not  of  Romanis- 
tic  origin.  On  the  other  hand  his  "Outline"  in  Holtzendorff-Kohler's 
"Eneyklopadieder  Rechtswissenschaf t "  (6th  ed.  I,  431-559)  has  substan- 
tially the  same  plan  as  that  indicated  in  the  text,  above;  and  in  the 
Address  cited  on  p.  33  supra  (at  p.  33)  he  also  declares  that  academic 
instruction  must  lead  the  student  up  to  the  existing  law  from  the  Roman 
as  well  as  from  Germanic  law.  The  work  of  CI.  Frh.  v,  Schwerin  cited 
onp.  Uv«wpro  is  a  purely  historical  presentation  of  the  development  of 
the  Germanic  private  law  in  systematic  order. 

*  "Vom  Beruf  unserer  Zeit",  78.  Compare  also  on  the  value  of  legal 
history  Ernst  Jacobif  "Die  Ausbildung  der  Juristen"  (1912),  21  et  seq. 
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Chapteb  II 


NATURAL  PERSONS 


(  5.  Man  as  a  Holder  of  Righto. 
I.   Capacity  for  righto. 
II.  Capacity  for  legal  action. 
{ 6.  Beginning    of    Capacity    for 
Righto. 
I.  Birth. 
II.  Adoption. 

III.  Proof  of  BuiJi. 

IV.  Viabmty. 

V.    Rejgistry  of  Births. 
(  7.  Determination  of  Capacity  for 
Riehts. 

I.   Natural  Death. 
II.   Destruction  of  Capacity 
for  Righto  during  life. 

(1)  Social  outlawry  and 

outlawry  as  judicial 
process. 

(2)  CivU  death. 

(3)  Claustral  death. 

(4)  Enslavement. 

III.   Presumptive   Death  and 
Declarations  of  Death. 
(1)  The    older    German 
law. 
The    later    develop- 
ment. 
^A)  Periods. 

(B)  Procedure        by 
citation. 

(C)  The  return  of  a 
missing  person. 

(3)  Final  result. 


(2) 


J  8. 


A^. 
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§  5.  Man  M  the  Holder  of  Bights :  (I)  Capacity  for  Bights 
("  Rechtsfahigkeit  ")•* — Our  present-day  simple  and  perspicuous 
arrangement  of  the  law  of  persons,  based  on  a  recognition  of  every 
human  being  as  a  holder  of  rights,  belongs  only  to  a  modem  period 
of  civilization.  Grerman  law,  in  its  beginnings,  like  other  systems, 
by  no  means  treated  all  human  beings  as  legally  equal.  To  many 
classes  it  utterly  denied  all  legal  worth,  to  others  it  attributed 
only  a  partial  worth.  Only  gradually  was  this  primitive  view 
overcome.  With  it  there  disappeared  contrasts  and  distinctions 
which  had  once  possessed  profound  significance  in  social  life,  above 
all  that  division  into  estates  which  characterized  the  medieval 
world.  Even  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  moral  equality  of 
men  could  not  overcome  this,  —  albeit  far-seeing  spirits  Uke  Eike 
von  Repgow  recognized  the  legal  equality  of  all  men  as  a  tenet  of 
religion  and  morality,  justifying  this  by  the  fact  that  God  had 
created  man  in  his  image  and  had  given  salvation  to  all  equally 
through  his  martyrdom.^ 

The  doctrine  of  the  Law  of  Nature  first  carried  this  view  to 
final  triumph.  Under  the  dominance  of  its  ideas  serfdom  was 
abolished,  the  feudal  class  divisions  of  society  into  estates  were 
swept  away,  and  the  legal  equaUty  of  different  religious  faiths 
established.  The  principle  of  the  equality  of  men  or  of  citizens, 
which  found  express  adoption  in  many  German  constitutions  in 
imitation  of  foreign  models,  was  established  without  restriction 
within  the  field  of  private  law :  every  man  is  a  person  in  the  legal 
sense,  a  subject  of  rights,  Le.  "  capable  of  appearing  as  the  holder 
and  bearer  of  rights.*'  *    Hence  the  modem  State,  in  Germany 


'  Ssp.  Ill,  42,  {  1. 


s  Heu9ler,  "Institationen'\  I,  100. 
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as  elsewhere,  banishec}  slavery  utterly  from  its  soil,  and  in  the  more 
modern  codifications  it  was  explicitly  provided  that  foreign  slaves 
should  become  free  the  instant  they  should  set  foot  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  State.  The  limitations  in  this  respect  still 
retained  in  the  Prussian  "  Allgemeines  Landrecht "  of  1794 
(II.  5,  §§  196-199)  were  abolished  by  a  special  statute  in  1857. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  development  came,  by  way  of  exception, 
through  statutory  simplification.  Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  realization  of  formal  legal  equality  accompanied  a 
steady  deepening  of  economic  contrasts,  and  that  culture, 
particularly,  has  in  most  recent  times  created  social  divisions 
which  at  least  equal  in  actual  importance  the  one-time  division 
between  the  free  and  the  unf ree,  —  although  perhaps  this  new 
contrast  is  itself  about  to  lose  its  distinctness. 

(II)  Capacity  for  Legal  Action  (''Handlungsfahigkeit"). — In 
no  stage  of  its  development  can  the  legal  order  ignore  certain 
natural  diflferences  between  persons.  When  it  has  so  risen  to  a 
recognition  of  the  equality,  in  principle,  of  all  individuals,  it  must 
still  treat  minors  and  persons  in  tutelage  otherwise  than  adults. 
Formerly  sex  also  made  a  great  difference,  but  modem  times 
have  established  to  an  increasing  extent  the  equality  of  man  and 
woman  in  the  private  law.  Sickness,  also,  was  formerly  of  more 
widespread  legal  effect  than  it  is  to-day ;  though  law  must,  under 
all  circumstances,  take  into  consideration  diseased  disturbances 
of  mental  capacity. 

These  differences  in  natural  qualities  and  conditions  do  not 
destroy  legal  personality,  the  capacity  for  rights ;  but  they  do  make 
more  difficult  any  independent  participation  in  legal  transactions, 
or  render  this  wholly  impossible:  they  restrict  or  wholly  do 
away  with  capacity  for  legal  action. 

§  6.  The  Beginning  of  Capacity  for  Bights.  (I)  Birth.  — 
Germanic  law  did  not,  generally  speaking,  recognize  capacity 
for  rights  as  beginning  before  one's  appearance  as  an  independent 
human  being;  in  other  words,  not  until  after  birth.  Certain 
provisions,  however,  of  the  Prankish  law  ^  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  its  original  theory  attributed  to  the  child  in  womb  a  capacity 
for  rights  in  relation  to  property.  Later,  however,  German  law, 
like  other  systems,  contented  itself  with  hoFding  open  to  such 
a  child  the  acquisition  of  rights  that  would  inhere  in  it 
in  case  it  should  be  bom  alive,  and  especially  the  acquisition  of  a 

^  CotUirit  "Der  Nasci turns.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Lehre  vom  Rechts- 
subjekt  im  fiftnkischen  Recht ",  in  Z«.  R.  G.,  XXXI  (1910),  131-137. 
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paternal  inheritance, — the  actual  distribution  being  delayed  until 
the  delivery  of  the  decedent's  pregnant  widow.  The  medieval 
law  thus  realized  an  idea  which  the  Roman  system  first  formu- 
lated in  principle;^  and  though  the  modem  codes  adhered 
to  the  Roman  system,*  they  gave  heed  at  the  same  time  to 
native  legal  ideas.  We  find  in  them  also  the  provision  that  a 
curator  might  be  appointed  for  the  "  nasciturus  "  during  gesta- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  the  moment  of  birth  was  decisive 
of  its  social  status,  nationality,  and  membership  in  the  com- 
mune. However,  in  case  a  father  lost  his  nobility  during  his 
wife's  pregnancy,  many  legal  systems  did  not  let  this  aflPect  the 
child. 

(II)  Adcyption.'  —  In  the  primitive  law,  imlike  that  of  today, 
the  natural  fact  of  birth  was  by  no  means  sufficient  basis  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  full  capacity  for  rights.  Whether  the  child  should  be 
adopted  into  the  family  of  its  father,  and  thereby  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legal  community,  depended,  moreover,  according  to 
Germanic  law,  upon  the  father's  will.  He  might  expose  it, 
i.e.  disown  it.  "The  newborn  child  lies  on  the  floor  until  the 
father  declares  whether  he  will  or  will  not  let  it  live.  If  yes,  he 
takes  it  up,  or  orders  it  taken  up ;  it  seems  that  the  term  for 
midwife  ('  Hebamme  ')  comes  from  this  act  ('  Aufheben  ')."  ^ 
This  adoption  ("  Aufnahme  ",  "  taking  up  ")  was  the  visible  recog- 
nition of  the  child  by  its  father. 

The  right  of  exposure  was  gone  so  soon  as  the  first  acts  in  care 
of  the  child  had  been  done.  "  A  child  exposed  must  not  yet  have 
tasted  anything  whatever,  a  drop  of  milk  or  of  honey  assured  it 
life."  *  In  cases  of  necessity,  as  e.g.  after  the  father's  death,  the 
act  of  offering  nourishment  might  stand  in  lieu  of  a  formal  recog- 
nition by  the  father.  The  first  sprinkling  or  the  first  bathing  of 
the  child  had  a  like  effect  according  to  primitive  ideas. 

The  bestowal  of  a  name,  which  was  a  necessary  consequence 
of  adopting  the  new-bom  child,  was  taken  in  hand  among  the 

»  Digest,  Liber  50,  Tit.  16,  "  De  verbonim  signifieatione  ",  231. 

•For  examp|le  the  Prussian  "Landrecht",  I,  1,  §  10:  "The  natural 
('allgemeine')  rights  of  men  inure  even  to  children  not  yet  bom,  from  the 
moment  of  their  conception." 

*  Konrad  Af  awrer,  • "  tJber  die  Wasserweihe  des  germanischen  Hei- 
dentums",  in  K.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  "  Abhandlungen "  (I  Kl.)  X\,  3. 
(1880);  K.  MHUenhoff,  "Anzeiger  fiir  deutsches  Altertum",  VII  (1881), 
404-409,  also  in  "Deutsche  Alterturaskunde",  IV  (1900),  632-638:  H. 
Brunner,  "Die  Geburt  eines  lebenden  Kindes"  in  Z*.  R.  G.,  XVI  (1896), 
63-108;  Grosch,  "Die  Wasserweihe  als  Rechtsinstitution",  in  Z.  Vergl. 
R.  W.,  XXIII  (1910),  420-456. 

*  J.  GHmm,  "Rechtsaltertiiraer",  I,  627.  » /feid.,  630. 
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Scandinavians  immediately  after  birth,  and  among  the  other 
Grermanic  races  (as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans)  on  the  ninth 
day  thereafter,  —  with  which  fact  seems  to  be  connected  the 
later  jocular  saying,  with  reference  to  the  Swabians,  that  they 
remained  blind  for  nine  days  after  birth. 

When  the  right  of  exposure  disappeared,  under  the  influence 
of  Christianity,  the  necessity  of  a  formal  adoption  of  the  child 
into  the  family  disappeared  with  it. 

(Ill)  The  Proof  of  Birth.  —  Birth  alive  was  a  precondition  to 
the  origin  of  legal  personality.  In  accord  with  the  formalistic 
character  of  (jrermanic  procedural  law  definite  facts  were  required 
to  be  estabUshed  when  the  birth  of  a  Uving  child  was  questioned. 
According  to  the  South-Grermanic  systems  the  proof  must  be  to 
the  effect  that  the  child  had  opened  its  eyes  and  seen  the  roof- 
ridge  and  four  walls  of  the  house.  In  North  (jrermany  emphasis 
was  laid  upon  its  filling  with  its  cries  the  four  walls.  Often  too, 
a  cry  of  a  particular  character^  was  required,  —  e,g.  in  West- 
phalia one  that  could  be  heard  through  an  oaken  plank  or  a  wall. 
It  is  Brunner's  conjecture  that  this  requirement  of  the  child's 
cry,  found  in  the  whole  body  of  Saxon,  Prankish,  and  Anglo- 
Norman  sources,  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  primitive 
law  required  the  testimony  of  men,  and  in  critical  cases  these 
could  give  proof  of  life  only  as  ear,  not  as  eye,  witnesses ;  since 
for  reasons  of  propriety  men  were  not  allowed  to  be  present  at 
the  delivery. 

Inasmuch  as  precisely  these  manifestations  of  life,  and  not  any 
others  one  might  choose,  were  regarded  as  proofs  in  the  theory 
of  the  old  law,  the  legal  consequences  attendant  on  a  living  birth 
did  not  follow  when  these  exact  facts  could  not  be  established, 
notwithstanding  that  the  child  might  have  lived  without  seeing 
or  crying. 

Only  gradually  did  it  become  possible  to  establish  the  fact  of 
life  by  other  signs,  until  here  too,  with  the  abolishment  of  formal 
methods  of  proof,  foothold  was  gained  for  an  untrammelled  judicial 
estimate  of  proof.  Those  manifestations  of  life  that  were  once 
exclusively  heeded  retained  thenceforth  merely  the  importance  of 
particularly  reliable  evidence,  as  e,g.  still  in  the  Prussian  "  Allge- 
meines  Landrecht "  (I.  1,  §  13),  which  declared  the  birth  of  a 
child  established  "  when  reliable  witnesses,  present  at  the  birth, 
shall  have  clearly  heard  its  voice." 

^  Brunner^  essay  just  cited,  64. 
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(IV)  Viability.  —  Now  when  we  consider  that  the  older  Ger- 
manic sources  laid  down  the  requirement  of  the  child's  cry ;  that 
the  West-Gothic  law  required  that  a  child,  in  order  to  inherit  and 
leave  property,  must  have  lived  ten  days  and  been  baptized ;  and 
that  the  bestowal  of  a  name  requisite  to  the  acquisition  of  full 
capacity  for  rights  must  have  taken  place  not  earlier  than  nine 
days  after  birth,  —  it  becomes  obvious  that  Grermanic  law  at- 
tached legal  consequences  to  the  birth  of  such  children  only  as 
proved  capable  of  life.  Those  brought  into  the  world  in 
so  premature  a  state  that  they  could  not  maintain  life,  and 
monstrosities,  that  showed  no  human  form,  were  regarded  as 
incapable  of  having  rights.  In  this  sense  the  Sachsenspiegel, 
for  example,  required  (I.  33)  that  the  child  should  be  "large 
enough  ",  i.e.  bom  at  such  a  stage  of  maturity  "that it  should  be 
capable  of  Uving"  ("  lifhaftich  ")• 

Even  after  the  Reception  men  held  fast  in  the  common  law, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Grermanic  legal  ideas,  to  this  requisite 
of  vitality,  interpreting  in  this  sense  the  expressions  of  the  Roman 
law,  particularly  law  2,  Cod.  "de  postiunis",  6,  29.  Savigny  was 
the  first  to  take  the  opposite  view ;  nevertheless,  in  more  recent 
years  the  older  view  has  again  found  champions  as  against  the 
common  law.  The  modem  Territorial  systems  did  not  adopt  the 
requisite  in  question,  and  in  this  respect  they  were  followed 
by  the  present  German  and  Swiss  civil  codes ;  only  the  Code 
Civil  (§§  725,  906)  retained  it. 

(V)  Registry  of  Birth.  —  The  registry  of  births  was  in  general 
ill  cared  for  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  custom  observed  since 
the  400  s  by  the  clergy  of  keeping  a  register  of  baptisms  died  out, 
to  reappear  only  in  the  1400  s  in  the  practice  of  individual  bishops, 
who  aimed  thereby  to  make  possible  the  proof  of  disabilities  for 
marriage.  The  CouncU  of  Trent  made  the  Church's  records,  as 
registers  of  births  and  marriages,  a  general  institution  of  Catholic 
countries,  and  the  church  ordinances  of  the  evangelical  church 
devised  similar  regulations.  These  church  records  were  then 
recognized  by  the  State  as  public  documents.  For  all  that  these 
methods  of  authentication  remained  imx)erfect.  Baptisms  often 
took  place  only  a  long  time  after  birth ;  the  registers  were  confined 
to  a  definite  diocese,  were  often  ill  kept,  and  imperfectly  preserved ; 
above  all,  all  those  persons  who  did  not  belong  to  the  recognized 
Christian  churches,  —  the  Dissidents,  the  Jews ;  in  France,  also 
the  Protestants,  —  were  wholly  excluded  from  them. 

All  these  circumstances  contributed  powerfully  to  the  intro- 
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duction  of  governmental  registers  of  personal  status.  Intro- 
duced first  into  individual  Italian  cities  in  the  1300  s  and  1400  s, 
they  received  in  France,  through  the  legislation  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Code  Civil  (§§  34  fg.),  a  universal  application 
that  served  as  a  model  for  later  times.  Germany  followed  the 
French  example  in  the  imperial  statute  on  personal  status  of 
February  6,  1875,  which  had  been  preceded  by  a  Prussian 
statute,  identical  in  content,  of  March  9,  1874.  In  the  regions  of 
the  French  law  in  Germany  registers  of  civil  status  had,  already 
been  introduced  with  the  Code  Civil,  and  had  for  the  most  part 
since  then  been  maintained ;  only  in  a  few  regions,  as  e.g.  in  Hesse 
and  Hamburg,  had  they  been  again  displaced  by  reactionary 
legislation.  Here,  and  in  the  other  German  States  until  the 
enactment  of  the  imperial  statute  just  referred  to,  men  contented 
themselves  with  increasing  the  dependability  of  the  church  records, 
with  the  introduction  of  similar  books  in  the  synagogues  for 
Jews,  and  with  the  intrustment  to  village  magistrates  or  judges 
of  the  registration  of  dissidents  and  non-Christians. 

§  7.  Determination  of  Capacity  for  Rights.  (I)  Natural  death 
always  involved,  and  in  the  law  of  to-day  it  alone  involves,  the 
end  of  capacity  for  rights.  For  purposes  of  record  and  for  the 
proof  of  death,  ecclesiastical  records  served  in  former  times  as 
they  did  for  births ;  their  place  was  later  taken  by  civil  registers. 

With  regard  to  the  question  whether,  in  case  of  the  loss  of  several 
persons  under  circumstances  of  conunon  peril,  some  should  be 
regarded  as  having  died  before  others,  —  a  question  that  may  be 
of  importance  in  the  settlement  of  inheritances,  —  no  particular 
rule  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  most  of  the  older  Germanic 
sources.  The  modern  State  systems,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Code  Civil  and  a  few  Swiss  statutes,  rejected  the  presumption, 
taken  over  from  the  Roman  into  the  common  law,  of  the  decease 
of  certain  persons  before  others,  —  of  parents  before  children 
beyond  tutelary  age,  of  children  under  tutelage  before  parents; 
on  the  contrary  they  generally  established  a  presumption  of  the 
simultaneous  death  of  those  lost  under  circumstances  of  a  common 
peril.  To  this  principle  the  Civil  Code  has  adhered.  The  Swiss 
Civil  Code  (§  32)  provides  the  same  for  all  cases  in  which  the  time 
of  death  of  the  several  persons  is  incapable  of  proof,  —  Le.  it  does 
not  limit  the  presumption  to  death  in  a  common  disaster. 

(II)  Destruction  of  Capacity  for  Rights  notwithstanding  Con- 
tinued Life.  (1)  Social  Outlawry  ("Friedlosigheit",  —  "peace- 
lessness")  and  Outlawry  as  Judicial  Process  ("Oberacht  ")•  — 
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The  primitive  law  was  far  from  indissolubly  associating  capacity 
for  legal  rights  with  physical  life,  and  therefore  it  could  with- 
draw such  capacity  from  a  living  person  and  thereby  annihilate 
his  jural  existence,  his  legal  personality.  This  was  effected  by 
putting  him  out  of  the  peace,  which  was  the  central  idea  of  Teu- 
tonic criminal  law,  and  gave  reality  to  the  idea  "  that  he  who 
breaks  the  peace  puts  himself  outside  the  peace."  *  Outlawry 
in  its  extreme  form  constituted  complete  destruction  of  legal 
personality ;  the  "  peaceless  "  man  lost  his  place  in  the  circles  of 
his  fellows  in  the  sib  and  folk ;  his  wife  became  widow,  his  children 
were  treated  as  orphans,  his  property  was  forfeited,  his  home  de- 
stroyed. In  time  outlawry  became  less  prominent.  It  retained 
its  place  longest  in  legal  procedure,  as  the  ultimate  result  of 
contumacy,  in  the  form  of  judicial  process. 

(2)  Cwil  Death,  —  While  outlawry,  even  in  the  form  of  judicial 
process,  finally  disappeared  from  the  law  in  (Jermany,  there  was 
developed  from  it  elsewhere  the  legal  institute  known  as  civil 
death ;  particularly  in  France  where  the  after  effects  of  outlawry 
("  forbannitio  ")  united  the  effects  of  the  Roman  "  capitis  dimi- 
nutio"  and  "infamia"  with  those  of  Canonic  excommunication. 
So  late  as  in  an  ordinance  of  1670  it  was  decreed  as  the  conse- 
quence of  contumacy,  quite  in  the  old-time  manner ;  and  during 
the  1700  s  it  was  involved  in  every  condemnation  to  a  capital 
penalty.  And  although  it  thereby  became  a  punishment  cruel 
in  the  extreme  and  was  with  justice  violently  attacked,  it 
was  employed  freely  against  the  Emigrants  in  the  Revolution, 
and  still  found  recognition  in  the  Code  Civil  (§§  22-23),  — 
though  not  in  the  Code  Pfoal.  In  the  form  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  Code  Civil,  —  according  to  which  one  condemned 
to  civil  death  lost  all  his  property  rights  and  control  of  his  heritable 
estate,  became  incapable  of  disposing  of  his  property,  saw  his 
marriage  "  ipso  facto  "  dissolved,  and  could  enter  into  no  future 
marriage,  —  the  institution  was  adopted  in  Germany  in  the  re- 
gions of  the  French  law.  It  was  adopted,  further,  by  the  Baden 
"  Landrecht "  and  the  Bavarian  criminal  code.  However,  it 
had  no  long-lived  authority  in  Germany.  Modem  ideas  called 
for  its  abandonment.  It  was  abolished  in  France  by  a  statute 
of  1854,  and  was  also  done  away  with  in  Germany — in  part 
even  earlier  than  in  France,  as  e.g.  in  Prussia  by  the  Constitu- 
tion (Art.  10).    The  present  Imperial  Criminal  Code  does  not 

>  Brunner,  "OnrndzOge"  (5th  ed.).  18. 
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mention  it,  and  has  thus  wholly  done  away  with  it  for  the  entire 
Empire.  English  law  still  knows  a  "  civil  death  " ;  it  occurs, 
however,  only  with  extreme  infrequency,  namely  in  cases  of 
the  still  recognized  penalty  of  civil  ovUawry. 

(3)  Clavstral  Death.  —  In  the  Middle  Ages  those  who  entered 
a  monastic  order  or  sisterhood  were,  as  the  gloss  to  the  Sachsen- 
Spiegel  put  it,  "  regarded  by  the  world  as  dead  "  from  the  moment 
of  taking  vows.  An  ecclesiastic  "  unburdened  himself  ",  to  use 
again  the  expression  of  the  Sachsenspiegel  (I,  25,  §  3),  with  his 
entry  into  the  cloister,  of  the  Territorial  and  feudal  law.  The 
English  law  as  early  as  the  1100  s,  and  later  the  French  law,  there- 
fore explicitly  designated  him  as  civilly  dead.  It  is  true  that 
this  claustral  death  was  a  different  thing  from  the  institute  dis- 
cussed above,  which  arose  out  of  the  old  outlawry.  Monks  were 
often  enough  immersed  in  worldly  affairs,  but  in  the  view  of  the 
secular  law  they  had  no  independent  will ;  they  were  subjected  to 
another's,  "  which  as  a  matter  of  religion  might  be  thought  of  as 
the  divine  will,  but  within  the  sphere  of  temporal  law  was  repre- 
sented by  the  will  of  the  abbot."  ^  Entry  into  the  cloister 
destroyed,  therefore,  proprietary  capacity;  and  precisely  herein 
lay  the  motive  for  the  frequency  of  monastic  vows:  they  were 
a  favored  means  of  avoiding  the  partition  of  family  property. 
With  the  taking  of  his  vows  an  ecclesiastic  lost  the  power  to  dis- 
pose by  testament  of  his  property ;  this  reverted  at  once,  like  the 
estate  of  a  decedent,  to  his  blood  relations,  or  (as  the  case  might 
be)  to  the  heirs  or  legatees  already  by  him  appointed.  Any 
further  acquisition  of  property  was  for  him  impossible;  nor 
could  the  cloister  inherit  for  him.  These  rules  of  the  medieval 
secular  law  were  followed,  among  the  modem  codes,  by  the 
Prussian  "Allgemeines  Landrecht",  which  declared  (II,  11, 
§§  1199,  1200)  monks  and  nuns  incapable  of  acquiring,  possess- 
ing, or  disposing  of  ownership  and  lesser  rights  in  property.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Canon  law  assiuned  a  wholly  different  posi- 
tion :  it  did  not  in  matters  of  property  law  nullify  the  i)€rsonality 
of  the  ecclesiastic ;  rather,  it  transferred  this  to  his  cloister.  This 
principle  was  accepted  by  the  common  law,  and  by  the  Terri- 
torial systems  other  than  the  Prussian.  Limits  were  very 
generally  set  by  modern  statutes  to  property  accumulations  in 
a  dead  hand.  The  Civil  Code,  by  recognizing  (EG,  87)  the 
limits  placed  upon  such  acquisitions  in  the  State  systems,  has 
taken  the  same  position. 

»  Pollock  and  MaiOand,  "History",  I,  416. 
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(4)  Enslavement.  —  The  older  law  recognized  a  voluntary 
enslavement  ("  obnoxiatio "),  and  enslavement  might  also  be 
imposed  as  a  pimishment.  There  was  likewise  involved  in  this 
a  destruction  of  legal  personality  during  life;  for  persons  in 
bondage  were  not  originally  regarded  as  subjects  of  rights  (§  13, 
infra).  Thus  e.g.  Bracton,  an  English  jurist  of  the  1200  s,  speaks 
explicitly  of  the  "  mors  civflis  "  of  slaves,  since  they  are  sub- 
jected to  their  lord  precisely  as  the  monks  to  the  abbot.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  the  harsh  attitude  of  the  old  law  was  early 
abandoned  and  the  legal  personality  of  the  unfree  recognized, 
there  remained  in  such  cases  thereafter  only  a  mere  restriction 
upon  capacity  for  rights. 

(Ill)    Pre8unq>tlTe    Death   and    Dedaratloiui    of    Death.^     (1) 

^^  ft 

The  Older  German  Law.^  —  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  common 
occurrence  that  uncertainty  prevailed  at  his  home  concerning  the 
fate  of  one  who  had  left  his  country;  for  traveling  consumed 
much  time  and  was  dangerous,  and  the  possibility  of  sending 'mes- 
sages was  slight.  Especially  one  who  was  compelled  to  journey 
over  sea  as  merchant,  pilgrim,  or  crusader,  often  lost  for  a  long 
period  communication  with  his  home.  A  prince  of  Mecklenburg, 
Henry  I  the  Pilgrim,  who  had  gone  to  the  Holy  Land,  remained 
for  six  and  twenty  years  (1271-1298)  in  captivity  among  the  in- 
fidels ;  only  four  years  after  his  capture  did  the  news  of  it  reach 
his  people;  afterward,  rumors  of  his  death  were  repeatedly 
circulated,  and  only  his  return  finally  put  an  end  to  uncer- 
tainty. In  such  cases  of  disappearance,  as  the  Magdeburg  and 
Ljibeck  laws  show,  the  property  of  the  missing  person  was  deliv- 
ered to  his  next  heirs,  although  at  first  only  provisionally ;  they 
were  bound  to  give  it  back  to  one  who  returned,  and  to  give  se- 
curity therefor  in  taking  temporary  possession.  But  if  the  missing 
person  never  returned,  the  possession  was  unchanged,  and  so 
became  a  definitive  inheritance.  At  what  moment  the  period  of 
uncertainity  should  be  taken  to  be  ended  and  the  death  of  the 
missing  person  to  be  certain,  Grerman  law  left  open  for  judicial 
determination  in  each  case,  setting  up  no  definite  periods.  The 
proof  of  death  was  not  particularly  diflBcult,  because  it  could  be 
made  by  the  oath  of  him  who  averred  it ;  for  the  medieval  law  of 
procedure  permitted  proof  by  oath  even  of  those  facts  which  the 
oath  taker  merely  believed,  without  having  independent  knowledge 

^Bruns,  "Die  VerschoUenheit",  in  J.  B.  gem.  R.,  I  (1857),  90-201, 
reprinted  in  his  "Kleinere  Sohriften",  I  (1882),  48-135;  H.  Meyer, 
"  Vom  Rechtsschein  des  Todes.  Bin  Beitrag  zur  Dogmatik  der  Todes- 
erkl&nmg"  (1912). 
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thereof.  Moreover,  all  definite  proof  of  death  could  be  wholly 
excused  when  missmg  persons,  as  the  Magdeburg  **  Questions  " 
put  it  (I,  7,  D,  6),  "  could  not  in  nature  have  lived  longer  ",  Le. 
when  they  had  already  passed  the  years  of  a  normal  age.  So  long 
as  death  could  neither  be  proved,  nor  assumed  with  full  assurance 
on  grounds  of  natiu'e,  the  absent  person  was  regarded  as  living. 
And  so,  for  example,  the  son  of  the  Mecklenburg  prince  above 
referred  to,  when  he  had  attained  majority  and  had  taken  over 
the  regency  for  his  father,  always  used  the  latter's  seal  in  acts 
of  government. 

(2)  The  Later  DevelopTnent.  —  After  the  Reception  the  doc- 
trine of  unexplained  disappearance  received  a  more  ordered  form 
through  the  further  development  of  older  Grerman  legal  ideas 
and  their  association  with  the  results  of  Italian  theory  and  prac- 
tice. In  the  first  place,  fixed  periods  were  introduced,  and  formal 
legal  presumptions  attached  to  them;  and  further,  an  ordered 
procedure  was  prescribed  as  a  precondition  to  official  declaration 
of  death. 

(A)  The  periods.  —  The  classic  Roman  law  knew,  as  little 
as  did  the  older  Germanic  law,  statutory  presumptions  of  life  and 
death ;  the  judge  was  permitted  to  draw  from  the  circumstances 
an  inference  of  probable  fact  after  an  untrammelled  weighing  of 
the  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Italian  practice,  "  under 
the  influence  of  the  theory  of  formal  proof,"  ^  developed  from 
the  assumption  (current  among  the  Roman  jurists  as  well) 
that  a  hundred  years  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  extreme  age 
of  man  the  strong  presumption  that  the  missing  person  should 
be  taken  to  be  living  to  the  end  of  his  100th  year  of  life 
("  presumption  of  life  "),  and  from  that  moment  on  as  dead 
("presumption  of  death").  The  former  presumption  was, 
however,  rebuttable  by  proof,  which  in  turn  was  facilitated  by 
further  presumptions. 

These  presumptions  of  life  and  of  death  were  adopted  in  Ger- 
many. In  the  practice  of  the  Saxon  courts  particularly,  espe- 
cially of  the  court  of  lay-judges  at  Leipzig,  the  attainment  of  a 
definite  age  was  thus  treated  as  decisive.  The  only  change  was 
that  under  the  influence  of  Leipzig  jurists,  especially  of  Carp- 
zow,  the  limit  was  lowered,  in  echo  of  the  saying  of  the  Psalmist, 
from  the  hundreth  to  the  70th  full  year  of  life  ("  Saxon  system  "). 
This  age  then  attained  a  common  law  authority. 

»  Gierke,  "Privatrecht".  I,  367. 
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A  mode  of  calculating  the  necessary  period,  differing  from  the 
Saxon,  evidences  of  which  already  occur  occasionally  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  which  agrees  also  with  the  older  French  customary  law, 
was  prevalent  in  Silesia  ("Silesian  system  ")•  This  emphasized, 
not  age,  but  the  duration  of  absence,  requiring  for  the  assump- 
tion of  death  the  passage  of  a  definite  period  of  time  since  the 
receipt  of  the  last  news,  without  regard  to  the  age  of  the  person 
missing.  The  expiration  of  thirty  years  was  originally  required ; 
later,  men  were  content  with  twenty,  or  more  frequently  with 
ten  years.  This  method  of  reckoning  was  adopted  by  the  Prus- 
sian "  Allgemeines  Landrecht  "  and  by  the  Austrian  Civil  Code. 
Under  certain  circumstances  the  two  systems  were  united;  for 
when  the  missing  person  was  of  very  great  age  a  shorter  period 
of  absence  was  deemed  sufficient,  —  e.g.  the  Prussian  law  lowered 
it  from  ten  to  five  years  for  persons  above  65  years  of  age ;  or 
it  was  wholly  waived,  —  e.g.  at  100  years  according  to  the  Code 
Civil,  at  90  according  to  the  Saxon  Code.  And  according  to  many 
systems  of  law  the  requisite  of  advanced  age  was  wholly  disre- 
garded in  cases  of  exceedingly  long  absences ;  as  e.g.,,  in  Bavarian 
and  French  law,  in  case  of  an  absence  for  30  years. 

All  such  periods  were  much  shortened  in  case  the  missing  per- 
son was  proved  to  have  been  in  jeopardy  of  life,  as  for  example 
in  a  shipwreck  or  a  theater  fire.  Notably  after  the  great  wars 
of  1864,  1866,  and  1870-71,  special  statutes  were  enacted  accord- 
ing to  which  the  death  of  missing  soldiers  should  be  assumed  after 
the  running  of  a  short  period,  or  from  a  definite  date  in  the  future. 
The  Swiss  Civil  Code  (§  34)  has  derived  from  these  the  new  and 
general  principle  that  the  death  of  any  person  shall  be  regarded 
as  proved,  even  though  no  one  may  have  seen  the  corpse,  when- 
ever he  disappeared  under  conditions  that  make  his  death  seem- 
ingly certain. 

The  Saxon  practice  united  in  a  peculiar  way  the  imported  pre- 
sumptions of  Ufe  and  death  with  the  native  rules  concerning  pro- 
visional instatement  in  actual  possession,  transforming  the  latter, 
in  analogy  to  the  Roman  "  cura  absentis  ",  into  a  so-called  "  cura 
anomala  ",  a  peculiar  guardianship  of  absent  persons.  A  "  cura- 
tor absentis  "  was  appointed  at  the  instance  of  the  next  heirs 
for  an  absent  person  whose  fate  began  to  be  doubtful,  and  there- 
upon the  heritable  estate  was  turned  over  to  them  with  full  powers 
of  administration,  subject  to  their  giving  security.  The  time 
reached  to  which  was  attached  the  presumption  of  death,  the 
heir  received  back  his  security  and  acquired  the  inheritance 
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definitively;  moreover  he  was  thenceforth  treated  as  though 
the  inheritance  had  fallen  to  him  at  the  moment  when  the  "  cura  " 
had  been  instituted  ("  successio  ex  tunc  ").  This  antedating  of 
the  fact  of  inheritance  was  in  harmony,  however,  with  the  older 
Germanic  law,  which  knew  no  succession  save  in  individual 
pieces  of  heritable  property.  It  was  only  because  men  held 
fast  to  this  view  of  the  Germanic  law,  despite  the  theoretical 
reception  of  the  principle  of  universal  succession,  that  they  did 
not  at  first  remark  the  contradiction  between  the  presumption 
of  life  and  the  antedating  of  the  accrual  of  the  heritage.  But 
later  the  "  successio  ex  tunc  "  was  abandoned,  being  replaced  by 
a  "  successio  ex  nunc  " ;  that  is,  that  moment  was  made  decisive 
of  definitive  accrual  of  the  heritage  in  which  the  [absolute] 
presumption  of  death  took  effect.  This  rule  attained  a  common 
law  authority. 

(B)  Procedure  by  crrATiON  ("  Aufgebotsverfahren  ")•  — 
The  presumption  of  death  originally  arose  the  instant  the 
term  had  nm.  But  from  the  middle  of  the  1700  s  onward 
there  came  to  be  usual,  as  a  further  precondition,  a  process 
of  judicial  siunmons,  which  was  introduced  in  view  of  im- 
proved facilities  of  trade  and  commimication.  It  prescribed 
repeated  public  summonses  of  the  missing  person,  to  be  printed 
in  the  newspapers.  If  these  remained  fruitless  the  procedure 
ended  with  a  judicial  finding  embodying  a  declaration  of  death. 
Such  summonses  were  introduced  first  into  Prussia  (1763)  on  the 
model  of  the  Saxon  practice,  and  spread  rapidly  thereafter  through 
the  rest  of  the  Empire.  The  Code  Civil,  alone,  did  not  adopt 
them.  The  procedure  was  regulated  in  detail  in  codes  of  pro- 
cedure. It  is  true  that  by  no  means  all  of  these  attributed  the 
same  legal  significance  to  the  final  judgment ;  and  that  in  gen- 
eral the  detailed  regulation  of  the  whole  institute  assumed 
quite  variant  forms  in  the  different  State  statutes.  A  few  of 
these,  as  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht ",  the  Austrian  Civil  Code^ 
Thuringian  statutes,  and  a  Bavarian  statute  of  1879,  attributed 
to  the  judgment  a  constitutive  force ;  so  that  the  date  when  such 
judgment  became  effective  was  treated  as  the  day  of  death,  the 
effects  of  the  declaration  of  death  becoming  positive  from  then 
onward.  On  the  other  hand  other  statutes  treated  the  judgment 
as  declaratory,  so  that,  in  accord  with  the  older  Saxon  practice, 
that  day  was  regarded  as  the  deathday  on  which  the  legal  pre- 
conditions of  a  presiunption  of  death  were  satisfied,  —  the  day, 
accordingly,  upon  which  either  the  requisite  age  was  reached  or 
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the  necessary  period  of  absence  had  run.  This  rule  passed  over 
into  the  common  law ;  it  was  also  adopted  by  the  Saxon  Code  and 
by  an  Austrian  statute  of  1853. 

(C)  The  return  of  a  missing  person.  —  By  force  of  a 
declaration  of  death  the  missing  person  was  regarded  in  law  as 
dead  from  the  date  so  fixed.  But  this  assumption  was  rebuttable ; 
news  might  come  establishing  another  deathday,  or  the  continu- 
ance of  life;  or  the  missing  person  himself  might  return.  The 
eflPects  of  the  declaration  of  death  had  then,  of  course,  to  be  re- 
scinded. Si>ecial  difficulties  resulted  when  a  spouse  left  behind 
had  contracted  a  new  marriage.  Different  legal  systems  assumed, 
as  to  this  question,  varying  positions.  The  majority,  including 
the  Prussian  "  Landrecht "  and  the  common  law,  declared  the 
new  marriage  to  be  legally  existing  and  the  old  marriage  dissolved. 
Some  adopted  the  opposite  view,  that  of  the  Canon  law,  and 
declared  the  second  marriage  void.  A  compromise  between  these 
two  extremes  was  attempted  by  the  French  law,  which  made 
the  second  marriage  voidable  at  the  instance  of  the  missing  spouse 
who  returned,  and  also  by  the  Saxon  law,  which  made  it  voidable 
by  the  spouse  twice  married. 

(3)  Firud  ResvU  of  Development.  —  The  new  Civil  Code  has 
substituted  for  the  earlier  diversities  of  the  law  a  complete  uni- 
formity. The  rules  adopted  by  it  (§§  13-19),  which  are  supple- 
mented by  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  (§§  960- 
976)  relative  to  citation-process,  have  given  a  common  law  author- 
ity, as  regards  the  essential  prerequisites,  to  what  was  formerly 
the  SUesian  system  (§  14).  It  expressly  adopts  the  presumption 
of  life  (§  19).  It  attributes  declaratory  force  to  the  judicial 
declaration  of  death  (§  18).  In  case  of  disappearance  in  war, 
at  sea,  and  in  accidents  it  establishes  abbreviated  periods  (§§  15, 
16,  17).  The  presumption  of  death  applies  also  to  the  case  of 
marriage.  Hence,  in  case  the  presumption  be  unrebutted,  the 
old  marriage  is  to  be  regarded  as  dissolved  at  the  moment  of  pre- 
sumptive death ;  but  in  case  the  error  of  the  presumption  be  dis- 
covered after  the  contraction  of  a  new  marriage,  the  latter  never- 
theless remains  valid,  for  its  consummation,  —  provided  it  be  not 
void  because  of  bad  faith  of  both  of  the  new  spouses,  —  dissolves 
the  former  marriage  (§  1348).  Each  of  the  new  spouses,  however, 
can  impeach  the  new  union  if  the  missing  spouse  still  Uve  (§  1350) 
subject  to  the  condition  of  good  faith. 

The  Swiss  Civil  Code  (§§  35-38)  has  established  a  somewhat 
variant  regulation  of  declarations  of  the  legal  death  of  missing 
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persons^  resembling  that  of  the  Code  Civil.  Such  a  declaration  is 
made  by  a  judge  upon  the  basis  of  a  petition,  which  can  be  pre- 
sented when  five  years  have  passed,  either  since  the  peril  to  his 
life  simultaneously  with  which  the  missing  person  disappeared 
or  since  the  last  news  of  him,  and  when  the  judicial  citation  has 
also  remained  fruitless.  Swiss  law  knows  no  presumption  of 
continued  life.  The  declaration  of  death  is  as  in  Grerman 
law,  of  merely  declaratory  effect.  An  existing  marriage  is  not 
dissolved  by  such  a  declaration,  in  itself,  but  the  spouse  left 
behind  may  demand  its  dissolution.  The  return  of  the  missing 
person  has  no  influence  upon  a  new  marriage  (§  102). 

§  8.  Age.^  —  Youth  and  old  age  are,  as  has  been  seen,  not 
merely  physical  distinctions;  they  always  involve  legal  differ- 
ences, also.  And  the  law  can  take  account  in  various  ways  of 
differences  of  age. 

I.  Youth:  (1)  The  Older  Law.  —  (A)  Age  periods.  —  In 
contrast  to  the  later  variety  of  vital  periods  recognized  by  the 
law,  men  recognized  in  primitive  times  only  one  division :  that 
between  maturity  and  immaturity,  "just  as  they  divided  the 
day  into  halves  of  morning  and  evening,  corresponding  to  the 
ancient  assumption  of  but  two  seasons  of  the  year,  summer  and 
winter."  ^  Below  this  limit  stood  the  minors,  those  "  within  or 
under  their  years  " ;  they  passed  it  so  soon  as  they  came  "to  their 
years  '\  —  to  years  of  discrimination,  of  discernment,  of  self- 
consciousness,  to  "  anni  intelligibiles  "  or  "  discretionis  " ;  which 
coincided  with  their  attainment  of  puberty.  The  dooms  still 
maintained,  on  the  whole,  this  primitive  view. 

It  seems  that  among  the  Germans,  —  as  also  e.g.  among  the 
Romans,  —  no  precise  moment  was  originally  assigned  at  which 
the  transition  from  immaturity  to  maturity  was  realized. 
This  took  place  according  to  individual  development.  "  The 
oldest  rule  is  probably  one  which  counted  no  years,  but  measured 
the  outward  signs  of  physical  power;  as  the  child  was  judged 
by  its  cry,  speech,  and  the  blowing  out  of  a  candle,  so  perhaps  the 
man  was  judged  by  his  ability  to  swing  the  spear,  or  slay  the  enemy, 
or  in  other  ways."  *  Nevertheless,  the  attainment  of  majority 
by  no  means  effected,  of  itself,  the  removal  of  all  the  limitations 
theretofore  placed  upon  minors.    In  particular,  it  did  not  put 

^  W.  Wackemagel,  "Die  Lebensalter,  ein  Beitrag  zur  vergleichenden 
Sitten-  und  Rechtsgeschichte"  (1862);  Stohbe,  "Die  Aufhebung  der 
vaterliohen  Oewalt  nach  dem  Recht  des  Mittelalters",  in  "Beitrage" 
(1865),  1-24.  «  Wackernagd,  op.  cU.,  9. 

*Orimfn,  "Rechtsaltertttmer",  I,  572. 
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an  end  to  paternal  authority.  On  the  contrary^  this  was  ended 
only  by  a  formal  declaration  of  majority  by  the  father ;  or  what 
was  most  common^  by  the  son's  desertion  of  the  paternal  house- 
hold and  establishment  of  his  own.  The  grant  of  arms  was, 
rightly  considered,  no  emancipation.  Only  for  fatherless  youths 
was  it  so ;  in  their  case,  unless  they  voluntarily  submitted  them- 
selves to  a  further  period  of  guardianship,  the  grant  of  arms 
and  majority  were  coincident.  In  other  cases  the  able-bodied 
sons  still  remained  under  the  authority  of  the  family  head.  Where 
there  was  sex-guardianship,  i,e.  where  women  were  subjected 
through  life  to  the  tutelage  of  a  man  {infra,  §  9),  the  contrast 
of  minority  and  majority  existed  only  as  to  the  men. 

Among  Germanic  peoples,  however,  fixed  limits  for  the  attain- 
ment of  majority  were  adopted  at  an  early  period  and  thus  a  free 
appreciation  of  each  individual  case  was  replaced  by  a  routinary 
rule,  —  which,  indeed,  in  this  particular  matter,  the  law  cannot 
dispense  with,  even  in  its  ripest  development. 

The  ages  fixed  for  the  attainment  of  majority,  as  these  prevailed 
among  the  different  Germanic  racial  branches,  according  to  earliest 
reports,  were  in  all  case3  strikingly  early.  This  is  a  phenomenon 
that  appears  among  all  undeveloped  peoples.  It  can  perhaps  be 
explained  by  the  fact,  already  referred  to,  that  paternal  power 
was  usually  continued,  and  that  where  that  was  not  the  case  there 
might  be  a  voluntary  continuance  of  guardianship;  and  that, 
in  general,  the  prevailingly  simple  conditions  of  life  could  not  make 
any  great  demands  upon  the  maturity  of  the  individual.  The 
earliest  date  to  be  found  within  the  whole  extent  of  Germanic 
legal  sources  is  the  tenth  completed  winter,  which  is  spoken  of  in 
the  old  Kentish  law,  and  which,  with  the  addition  of  a  year  and 
a  day,  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  Ditmarsh  law  of  the  1400  s.  Among 
most  of  the  Germanic  racial  branches  the  twelfth  completed 
year  of  life  was  the  age-division,  —  it  was  so  with  the  Salic  and 
Chattish  Franks,  Frisians,  Lombards,  Saxons,  Anglo-Saxons, 
Alamanians,  probably  among  the  Bavarians,  and  originally  among 
the  Visigoths,  Norwegians,  and  Icelanders.  Among  others  the 
completed  fifteenth  year  was  the  limit,  as  among  the  Ripuarian 
Franks,  Burgundians,  and  the  later  Visigoths  (to  all  of  whom, 
perhaps,  the  Roman  date  of  puberty  of  fourteen  years  served  as 
a  model) ;  and  also  particularly  among  the  West  Franks  in  their 
later  period,  among  the  later  Norwegians  and  Icelanders,  and  in 
the  "  Libri  Feudorum." 

While  these  early  age-divisions  of  the  primitive  law  remained 
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in  force  among  a  few  racial  branches, — as  in  the  Saxon  Territorial 
and  feudal  law,  in  the  law  of  Groningen,  Gelders,  and  Holland,  — 
the  age  limit  was  later  raised  by  most  of  them.  In  (Jermany 
the  limit  of  eighteen  years  was  widely  prevalent.  It  is  found 
in  many  town  laws  {e.g.  in  those  of  Liibeck,  Hamburg,  Goslar, 
Brunswick,  Strassburg,  and  in  the  Ditmarsh  law  of  1567),  and 
was  established  by  imperial  legislation  for  the  electoral  princes  in 
the  Golden  Bull.  Along  with  it  we  find  the  twentieth  year,  as 
in  Augsburg;  and  the  twenty-fifth,  e.g.  in  the  Schwabenspiegel 
(G.  54,  5).  In  short,  a  great  diversity  prevailed  regarding  the 
age  of  majority,  and  in  all  lands,  —  alike  in  Germany,  in 
the  Netherlands  and  in  Italy;  while  in  France  and  in  England 
the  age-limit  was  variously  fixed  for  different  classes,  and  not 
infrequently  the  sexes  too  were  differently  treated.  A  rule  pre- 
vailing particularly  in  the  Saxon  law  was  i>eculiar.  Here  the  old 
limit  of  twelve  years  was  retained  as  the  beginning  of  majority, 
but  another  was  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-first  year, 
up  to  which  voluntary  guardianship  remained  possible.  Heusler 
justly  remarks  ^  that  there  was  no  inconsistency  of  principle  be- 
tween this  and  the  other  legal  systems  (mainly  of  South  Germany), 
for  these  also  recognized  the  possibility  of  prolonging  the  period 
of  guardianship.  The  difference  was  that  the  latter,  at  an  early 
date,  postponed  the  age  of  majority  to  a  later  year,  and  therefore 
did  not  need  expressly  to  distinguish  the  second  age-limit  that 
became  customary  in  the  Saxon  law.  In  Saxon  legal  phraseology 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age  were  characterized  as  "  under 
their  years  ",  and  those  between  the  twelfth  and  twenty-first 
years  as  "  under  their  days  " ;  in  which  connection  Jacob  Grimm 
makes  the  acute  remark*  that  even  yet  our  speech  is  wont  to 
count  childhood  by  years  and  old  age  by  days :  "  we  speak  of 
*  years  of  childhood  '  and  '  days  of  old  age.'  .  .  .  Time  becomes 
ever  more  precious  with  advancing  age,  in  youth  it  is  unheeded." 
However,  despite  the  introduction  of  an  age  of  majority  it 
remained  true  that  only  by  the  child's  desertion  of  the  paternal 
house, — in  the  case  of  sons,  by  the  establishment  of  their  own  house- 
hold ;  in  that  of  daughters,  by  their  marriage, — was  paternal  author- 
ity displaced.  Accordingly,  only  "free"  boys,  i.e.  boys  whose 
fathers  were  dead,  became  self-governing  as  soon  as  they  attained 
"their  years" ;  otherwise  majority  merely  had  the  consequence  that 
the  father  of  a  grown  child,  if  it  wished  to  leave  his  house,  was  no 

^  "Institutionen",  II,  491  et  Beq. 
•"Rechtsalterttimer",  I,  671. 
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longer  able  to  hinder  this.  Moreover,  despite  the  introduction 
of  a  fixed  limit  to  the  tutelary  period,  it  was,  as  before,  not  infre- 
quently necessary  to  take  note  of  "  the  physical  probative  signs  'V 
for  "  until  far  into  the  Middle  Ages  only  the  fewest  people  knew 
with  exactness  the  year  of  their  birth  or  even  their  birthday."* 
Thus  the  Sachsenspiegel  tells  us  (I,  42,  §  1) :  "  if  the  age  of  any 
man  is  not  known,  then  if  he  have  hair  in  his  beard,  and  below, 
and  under  each  arm,  it  ^hall  be  known  that  he  has  attained  his 
years  "  ("  swelkes  mannes  alder  man  nicht  ne  weit,  hevet  he  har 
in  dem  barde  unde  nidene  under  iewederme  arme,  so  sal  man  weten, 
dat  he  to  sinen  dagen  komen  is  ").  As  a  last  means  of  proof  the 
oath  of  one  who  asserted  his  majority  was  decisive. 

(B)  As  regards  the  legal  status  of  minors,  although  Ger- 
manic law  denied  them  full  judgment,  the  power  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  evil,  it  by  no  means  treated  them  as  lacking 
all  capacity  for  legal  action.  On  the  contrary  all  persons  "under 
years  ",  even  the  smallest  children,  were  regarded  by  it  as  having 
such  capacity ;  herein  contrasting  sharply  with  the  Roman  law, 
according  to  which  "  infantes  "  were  without  capacity  for  legal 
action.  To  be  sure  they  could  not  undertake  those  jural  acts 
for  which  express  self-government  was  requisite,  —  e.g.  acts  in 
court,  disposition  of  their  persons,  and  so  on ;  and  further  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  revoke  within  a  certain  time  after  attaining 
majority  all  acts,  although  such  in  themselves  as  they  were 
capable  of  performing.  Heusler  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  dangers  which  this  rule  might  in  some  cases  have  involved 
for  young  persons  were  lessened  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
guardian  held  the  property  of  his  ward,  and  could  thus  prevent 
ill-considered  acts;  as  also  by  the  fact  that  third  parties  would 
certainly  hesitate  to  have  dealings  with  minors,  inasmuch  as  they 
must  expect  that  the  transaction  might,  after  years  of  uncertainty, 
be  voided  by  the  minor  on  his  attaining  majority.® 

(2)  DevelopmerU  since  the  Reception.  —  While  the  Reception 
did  not  lead  to  a  complete  displacement  of  the  native  by  the  Roman 
rules,  it  did  result  in  a  far-reaching  influence  of  these  rules  upon 
the  former. 

In  the  first  place  the  period  of  "infantia"  was  everywhere 
interpolated ;  whereas  the  English  law,  for  example,  has  held  to 
the  old  Germanic  view,  and  even  to-day  knows,  in  principle,  only 

*  Wackemagd,  op,  cii.<,  55. 
*'Heu8ler,  "Institutionen",  I,  66. 
'  Ibid.f  201  et  aeq. 
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tibe  moit  importaat  of  dhrmonal  a0^4iDliis,  tibere  are  a  fi 
r/thers  that  can  be  of  wafortuMOt  in  prrate  law,  —  and 
Mve  with  meh  we  aie  not  coofcemeA,  In  genoal  the  eonrse  of 
development  has  been  to  do  away  with  these  special  dirisMitts  and 
to  make  dedsi  ve  in  aD  thin^  the  limits  of  rhiHhond  and  minoritr. 
Capacity  for  bdroikal  was  not  attached  in  the  old  Gennanie 
law  to  any  ddfaiite  a^«  It  began  aeooiding  to  the  Cancm  and 
the  orjmmon  law  at  seven  years ;  aeoording  to  most  of  the  partic- 
ularistic systems  only  later,  and  in  part  of  these  simuhaneoosly 
with  capacity  for  marriage.  This  last,  whidi  to  be  sure  by 
no  means  put  an  end  to  the  parental  rigjit  of  ccMiaent,  was  ori- 
ginally included  in  the  general  right  of  sdf-contn>l  ("  Miindig- 
kett  '*),  and  was  therefOTe  acquired  at  an  astoundingiy  eariy  age. 
Later  it  was  raised  in  vaiying  manner,  —  by  an  imperial  statute 
of  February  6, 1875,  to  the  twentieth  or  (for  w<Mnen)  the  sixteenth 
year  On  the  other  hand  the  new  Civil  Code  (§  1303)  makes 
such  capacity  coincident  in  the  case  of  men  with  majority, 
lowering  it  for  women  to  the  sixteenth  year,  —  as  the  Swiss  Civil 
Corle  (§  96)  does  to  eighteen  years.  Capacity  to  act  as  guardian^ 
which  was  once  often  distinguished  from  majority,  was  made  to 
coincide  with  this  in  the  common  law,  and  this  rule  has  become 
general  German  law  since  the  imperial  statute  of  1875.  Capacity 
to  make  negotiable  paper  was  formerly  not  acquired  with  majority, 
but  has  ceased  to  be  distinguished  from  this  since  the  German 
Bills  of  Exchange  Act  (1849).  Teetamentary  capacity  was  very 
generally  associated  under  the  common  law  with  the  Roman  ages 
of  puberty  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years.  Under  the  modem 
particularistic  systems  it  was  generally  acquired  from  the 
fourteenth,  sixteenth,  or  eighteenth  year  onward.  The  new  Civil 
Code  (§  2229,  2)  gives  to  a  minor  of  sixteen  years  capacity  to 
make  a  will,  except  in  holographic  form ;  he  can  make  testament- 
ary dispositions  in  the  form  of  a  contract  of  inheritance  only 
with  his  spouse  (§  2275,  2).  The  Swiss  Civil  Code  (§  467)  also 
makes  the  eighteenth  year  determinant  in  this  connection,  but 
requires  absolute  majority  for  the  conclusion  of  a  contract  of 
inheritance  (§468).  Finally,  the  new  Civil  Code  recognizes 
a  special  age-division  for  the  incidence  of  tort  liability,  inasmuch 
as  it  does  not  recognize  such  responsibility  on  the  part  of  children 
and  youths  of  from  seven  to  eighteen  years,  imless  at  the  time 
of  committing  the  harmful  act  they  possess  the  discrimination 
necessary  to  perceive  their  responsibility  (§  828,  2).  Each  case 
is  therefore  determined  upon  its  merits,  even  though  this  cannot 
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be  so  naively  done  as  once,  when  children  under  seven  years  were 
tested  by  holding  before  them  an  apple  and  a  coin,  —  if  they 
reached  for  the  apple  they  could  not  yet  be  held  accountable  for 
their  acts.^ 

(IV)  Old  Age.  —  The  older  German  law  attributed  also  to  old 
age  an  influence  upon  capacity  for  legal  action.  "  To  paganism 
life  seemed  nothing  without  bodily  health  and  full  use  of  all 
limbs."  *  Accordingly,  he  who  because  of  his  age  was  no  longer 
entirely  sound  in  body  was  also  regarded  as  no  longer  a  legal  member 
of  the  community.  In  accord  with  a  cruel  and  widely  dissemi- 
nated primitive  custom,  belated  traces  of  whose  influence  are  still 
discernible,  as  children  incapable  of  life  were  exposed,  so  the  old 
were  buried  alive  or  drowned.  There  is  no  longer  mention  of 
such  practices  among  the  Germans  of  historical  times ;  but  old 
people  who  had  attained  an  age  "  boven  ire  dage "  (above 
their  days),  —  i.e.  had  reached  sixty  years  of  age,  —  were 
freed  of  many  obligations.  They  were  no  longer  bound  to  take 
oaths,  since  they  were  no  longer  able  to  defend  their  oaths  with 
arms.  They  might  again  put  themselves  under  guardian- 
ship, thereby  sacrificing  their  legal  independence.  Modem  law 
has  in  general  abandoned  this  view.  Nevertheless,  even  to-day 
the  attainment  of  old  age,  —  which  was  taken  by  the  common  law 
to  be  reached  with  the  seventieth,  and  in  the  modem  Territorial 
systems  and  also  in  the  new  Civil  Code  with  the  sixtieth,  year 
of  life,  —  does  produce  certain  legal  consequences,  especially 
the  right  to  decline  the  assumption  of  a  guardianship  (BGB,  Art. 
1786,  I.  2;  similarly  the  Swiss  Civil  Code,  §  383,  I). 

§  9.  Sex.*  —  Although  law  has  been  compelled  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  to  place  distinctive  values  upon  the  different 
periods  of  life,  the  history  of  human  culture  shows  us  that  a  like 
compulsion  has  not  been  felt  as  regards  the  difference,  equally 
fixed  by  nature,  between  the  sexes.    The  position  of  women  in 

»  GHmm,  "Rechtsalterttimer",  I,  569. 

« Ibid,,  669. 

*  Laband,  ''Die  rechtliche  Stellung:  der  Frsuen  im  altrdmischen  und 
germanischen  Recht",  in  Z.  Vdlk.  Psy.,  Ill  (1865),  137-194;  Weinhold, 
^*Die  deutsohen  Frauen  in  dejn  Mittelalter"  (2  vols.  2d  ed.  1881) ;  Bucher, 
"Die  Frauenfrage  im  Mittelalter"  (2d  ed.  1910);  Dahn,  **Das  Weib  im 
altjarermanischen  Reoht  und  Leben",  in  his  "Bausteine",  VI  (1884), 
161  et  seq,;  Gide,  "Etude  sur  la  condition  priv6e  de  la  femme",  2d  ed. 
by  Esmein  (1885) ;  Marianne  Weber ,  "Ehefrau  und  Mutter  in  der  Rechts- 
entwicklimg.  Eine  Einftlhrung"  (1907);  Hartwig,  "Die  Frauenfrage  im 
mittelaltOTUohen  LGbeok",  in  Hans.  G.  B.,  XIV  (1908),  35-94;  Finke, 
**Die  Stellung  der  Prau  im  Mittelalter",  in  Inter.  W.  Seh.,  IV  (1910), 
nos.  40-41;  fehr,  "Die  Rechtsstellung  der  Frau  und  der  Kinder  in  den 
Weistumern"  (1912). 
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the  law  of  the  Germanic  peoples  was,  indeed,  during  a  long  time, 
notably  different  from  that  of  men.  A  woman  was  worth  less  than 
a  man ;  the  new-born  child  was  regarded  more  highly  if  it  was  a 
boy.^  But  this  unequal  treatment  has  more  and  more  given  way, 
at  least  within  the  field  of  private  law,  until  finally  to-day  in 
answer  to  one  of  the  most  insistent  demands  of  modem  legal 
consciousness,  the  equality  of  man  and  woman  has  within  that 
field  been  fully  realized. 

(I)  The  legal  position  of  womaa  among  early  Oermanic  peoples. 
—  If  we  contemplate  the  conditions  of  the  primitive  Germans 
as  they  are  revealed  to  us  by  the  oldest  direct  testimony  and  as 
they  can  be  inferred  from  later  accounts,  —  leaving  unconsidered 
the  difficult  question  as  to  possible  or  probable  prehistoric  rela- 
tions, —  it  is  evident  that  the  legal  status  of  women,  among  the 
early  Grermans  precisely  as  among  other  civilized  people  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  development,  was  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  important  and  highly  respected  part  played  by  her  in  eco- 
nomic and  social  life. 

The  wife  cared,  with  the  husband,  for  the  family.  If  he  drove 
the  plow,  it  was  she  who  was  particularly  active  in  caring  for  the 
livestock ;  she  was  the  housekeeper,  she  was  responsible  for  the 
training  of  the  children,  she  prepared  the  clothing  and  the  food. 
And  never  did  the  German  regard  women  as  mentally  inferior; 
on  the  contrary  he  verj'^  commonly  bowed  to  women  as  to  superior 
beings.  They  were  active  as  priestesses,  seeresses,  surgeons,  and 
nurses.  Yea,  despite  their  lesser  physical  strength  they  took  part, 
often  enough,  as  warriors  in  battle;  one  need  recall  to  mind 
only  the  r61e  of  women  in  the  marches  and  battles  of  the  Cim- 
brians  and  Teutons,  and  the  Walkyries,  the  shield  maidens,  of 
whom  there  were  historic  counterparts  in  the  North  as  late  as  in 
the  Viking  age.  History  and  saga  have  tales  to  tell  also  of  vigor- 
ous women  rulers.  The  Germanic  ideal  of  woman,  to  which  they 
held  true  through  changing  times,  was  on  one  hand,  in  the  words 
of  a  recent  Scandinavian  scholar,^  "  the  blond  and  radiant  woman, 
bringing  to  men  peace  and  gentleness  ",  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  warrior  woman. 

But  this  high  estimate  of  the  female  sex, — the  account  of  which 
by  Tacitus,  though  indeed  idealistic,  is  nevertheless  fully  confirmed 
in  its  essentials  by  the  poetry,  reUgion,  and  history  of  the  early 

»  Grimm,  "Rechtsalterttlmer",  I,  557.     Fehr,  op,  cii.,  6. 
*  Alexander  Bttgge,  "Die  Wikinger.    Bilder  aus  der  nordischen  Ver- 
gangenheit",  translated  by  Hungerland  (1906),  57. 
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Germans,  —  by  no  means  accorded  with  the  legal  status  of 
Germanic  woman. 

The  family  law  of  the  Grermans  at  their  entry  into  history  was 
unquestionably  of  a  patriarchal  character,  —  that  is,  one  that 
rested  upon  the  power  of  the  family  head  over  the  persons  belong- 
ing to  his  house,  and  which  was  substantially  limited  to  that; 
and  this  involved  the  consequences  that  not  only  the  daughters 
of  the  house  but  also  the  married  women  were  subjected  to  that 
power  of  guardianship,  and  were  therefore  wanting  in  legal  inde- 
pendence, —  or,  as  it  was  called,  self-mundium  or  self-representa- 
tion. But  what  is  more,  mature  unmarried  women  (of  whom 
indeed  there  were  probably  always  but  few,  for  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  that  time  a  life  for  women  outside  marriage  had  in 
general  no  purpose  or  meaning)  and  widows  were  under  the  mun- 
diimi  of  male  relations.  Women  were  thus  subjected  through- 
out life  to  the  legal  authority  of  other  persons.  This  relation, 
known  today  as  sex-guardianship,  must  be  taken  as  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  historically  demonstrable  evolution  in  the  legal 
status  of  women ;  for  the  contrary  view,  represented  by  Ficker  ^ 
and  Opet,^  which  assumes  an  original  legal  equality  of  women  and 
men  rooted  in  prehistoric  conditions  of  "  mother-right ",  is  lack- 
ing in  conclusive  proofs  in  the  sources.  Although  among  the 
Franks,  for  example,  the  independence  of  women  was  recognized 
in  many  directions,  and  true  sex-guardianship  appears  not  to  be 
found  at  all  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  sources,*  one  must  assume  that 
in  these  racial  branches,  as  among  the  Bavarians,  Burgundians, 
and  Goths,  the  old  conditions  had  been  overcome  at  an  early 
date.  Sex-guardianship  was  most  sharply  dev^oped  among  the 
Lombards,  perhaps  because  the  military  character  of  political 
organization  was  with  them  most  strongly  developed.  The 
Saxon  and  Frisian  sources  likewise  show  strong  traces  of  the 
institute.  Of  the  Scandinavian  legal  systems  the  Swedish  shows 
sex-guardianship  in  greatest  development. 

The  reason  for  this  legal  treatment  of  women  can  only  have 
lain,  in  the  last  analysis,  in  the  physical  weakness  of  the  female 
sex,  which,  in  an  age  when  public  and  private  law  were  not  yet 

^  "Untersuchungen  zur  Erbenfolge  der  ostgermanisohen  Rechte'' 
(incomplete,  4  vols,  and  2  half -vols,,  1891-1904). 

»  "  Gesehlechtsvormundschaf t  in  den  frftnkischen  Volksrechten",  in 
Mitteil.  I.  Ost.  G.  F.,  3d  "Ergftnzungsband",  1890,  1  et  seq.  Also  *'Zur 
Frage  der  frankischen  Geschlechtsvormundschaft",  in  same,  5th  '^Ergan- 
zungsband",  1899,  193  et  sea. 

» Pollock  and  MaiUand,  '^History",  II,  435. 
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separated,  was  bound  to  influence  the  legal  status  of  women  in 
every  respect.  Despite  all  Walkyrie  ideals  Grermanic  women 
were  generally  regarded  as  incapable  of  bearing  arms,  notwith- 
standing that  in  case  of  necessity  they  had  known  how  to  support 
the  men  in  battle.  And  since  the  community  was  constituted  by 
the  totality  of  arm-bearing  persons,  they  could  not  be  independent 
members  of  the  commimity;  they  were  incapable  of  serving  in 
the  army,  and  therefore  also  in  the  courts — for  he  who  would 
participate  in  the  popular  court  must  be  able  to  bear  arms,  since 
the  procedural  contest  might  at  any  moment  be  transformed  into 
a  warlike  combat.  Consequently,  women  were  excluded  from 
public  life ;  in  a  legal  sense  they  were  but  members  of  a  household 
community,  that  was  represented  in  external  relations  by  its 
head.  This  had  prejudicial  effects,  also,  upon  their  capacity 
for  legal  action  under  the  private  law.  They  had  originally 
no  capacity  for  proprietary  rights;  for  according  to  the  legal 
notions  of  antiquity,  to  which  representation  was  unknown,  who- 
ever was  to  hold  property  was  boimd  also  to  administer  it ;  that 
is,  he  must  be  able  to  perform  juristic  acts,  which  in  turn  required 
capacity  to  sue  and  be  sued.  Inasmuch  as  a  judicial  character 
was  retained  longest  in  the  case  of  juristic  acts  involving  realty, 
the  proprietary  incapacity  of  women  was  also  longest  preserved 
in  respect  to  such  property.  Proprietary  incapacity  involved 
incapacity  to  inherit :  "  the  right  to  inherit  is  either  denied  to  all 
women  by  the  oldest  statutes,  or  is  limited."  ^  And  even  after 
their  status  in  this  branch  of  the  law  improved,  "  they  were  still 
postponed,  for  the  most  part,  to  men  in  rights  of  inheritance, 
either  in  that  they  were  excluded  by  males  of  equal  (if  not  by  those 
of  more  remote)  degree,  or  in  that  they  received  lesser  shares 
than  such ;  or  again,  in  that  they  were  treated  thus,  generally, 
in  the  distribution  of  the  heritage,  or  were  discriminated  against 
only  as  respected  particular  classes  of  property."  ^  Their  inferior 
rights  of  inheritance  lasted  longest  in  respect  to  real  property. 

The  peculiar  legal  status  of  the  female  sex  found  visible  expres- 
sion in  the  fact  that  the  wergelds  and  b6ts  of  women  were,  under 
most  of  the  folk-laws,  different  from  those  of  men.  But  only 
the  West-Gothic  law  assigned  to  them,  in  most  periods  of  life, 
lower  tariffs  than  to  the  men.  The  law  of  the  Alamanians  and 
Bavarians  assigned  them  higher  sums ;  and  this  for  the  reason,  as 
the  Bavarian  folk-law  put  in  (4, 29),  that  they  were  unable  to  bear 

»  J.  Grimm,  "  Rechtsaltertdmer  ",  I,  562. 
«p.  Amira,  "Recht",  108  sq. 
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arms,  "quia  femina  cum  armis  se  defendere  nequiverit '' ;  for 
which  reason  this  favor  was  also  denied  them  once  they  had 
taken  personal  part  in  a  combat,  "  quod  inhonestum  est  mulie- 
bribus  facere."  This  thought  reciu^  in  the  dooms,  in  whose 
phrase  women  who  challenge  a  man  to  battle  "  scorn  manhood.'^  ^ 
The  enactments  of  the  Lombard  king  Rothari  fixed  a  sum  for 
killing  a  matron,  woman,  or  maiden  that  exceeded  by  a  third 
the  wergeld  of  a  man.  In  the  laws  of  the  Franks  and  Anglowams, 
a  wergeld  threefold  a  man's  was  set  upon  women  of  child-bearing 
age ;  in  the  Alamanian  law  the  "  mulier  "  enjoyed  double  that  of 
the  "  virgo  ",  doubtless  because  a  woman  diu'ing  her  child-bearing 
years  possesses  the  greatest  value  to  society.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Saxon  folk-law  distinguished  the  woman  who  had  not  yet 
borne  children  by  a  double  wergeld  and  b6t,  while  it  set  only  the 
ordinary  sums  for  one  that  had  already  borne  children.  If  the 
pregnant  woman  was  assured  a  higher  wergeld,  along  with  other 
advantages  that  were  accorded  her  by  many  later  legal  systems, 
this  had  its  reason  in  her  greater  needs  of  protection.  Equal 
tariffs  for  men  and  women  are  found  in  the  older  Frisian  soiu'ces, 
whereas  most  of  the  more  modem  ones  favor  women  with 
higher  bots  and  wergelds,  and  some  also  give  special  protection 
to  the  pregnant.' 

(II)  The  Medieval  Development.  —  The  lifelong  dependence 
of  women  upon  their  arms-bearing  male  relatives  could  become 
less  complete  only  as  the  importance  of  the  sib  declined,  and 
an  independent  State  power  developed  that  took  into  its  own  hands 
the  protection  of  the  weak;  and,  moreover,  only  as  the  close 
connection  between  the  capacity  for  bearing  arms  and  for  attending 
court  began  to  relax.  As  regards  the  first  requisite,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Church,  which  contributed  to  give  prominence  to 
the  protective  duties  involved  in  guardianship,  was  certamly 
important.  The  restrictions  placed  upon  women's  capacity  for 
legal  action  were  thereby  mitigated. 

Sex-guardianship,  though  it  persisted,  as  such,  for  the  time  being 
in  most  parts  of  (Jermany,  took  on  an  altered  character.  No 
longer  based  upon  the  inability  of  women  to  bear  arms,  it  was 
transformed  into. a  protection  by  court,  which  was  manifested 
only  in  certain  judicial  acts  which  women,  because  of  their  igno- 
rance of  business,  were  forbidden  to  execute,  —  as  e.g.  the  [judicial] 
livery  of  seisin.    Moreover,  whereas  the  nearest  paternal  collateral 

» Fehr,  op.  cU.,  38. 

s  His,  "Das  Strafrecht  der  Friesen  im  Mittelalter"  (1901),  142. 
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relative  was  formerly,  by  virtue  of  that  relationship,  the  guardian 
of  an  unmarried  woman,  who  was  thus  subject  to  a  legal  ward- 
ship, the  woman  herself  later  came  to  choose  a  guardian,  whom 
the  court  merely  confirmed ;  and  in  the  end  the  guardian  was 
not  even  intrusted  with  the  oflSce  once  for  all,  but  was  chosen 
only  for  the  particular  transaction  demanding  his  co-operation. 
Thus  the  institute  completely  lost,  as  is  readily  understandable, 
its  one  time  importance,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
in  many  regions  it  was  wholly  done  away  with  even  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  This  was  the  case  in  many  parts  of  Austria,  in  the 
domains  of  the  Saxon,  Bavarian,  and  especially  of  the  Prankish 
law ;  in  France  it  entirely  disappeared  as  early  as  feudal  times, 
save  for  scant  traces.  In  Germany  a  legal  status  equal  to  that  of 
men  was  accorded,  at  least  to  widows,  by  many  legal  systems.* 

An  equality  of  women  with  men  in  private  and  procedural 
law  was  by  no  means  realized,  however,  by  this  recedence  or  dis- 
appearance of  sex-guardianship.  It  is  true  that  in  the  course  of 
the  Middle  Ages  women  became  capable,  practically  everywhere, 
of  holding  land,  —  indeed,  very  commonly  also  of  holding  fiefs* 
But  in  Germany,  at  least,  they  nevertheless  remained  postponed 
to  men  throughout  the  law  of  inheritance :  they  were  incapable  of 
acting  as  guardians  and  of  making  testamentary  dispositions ;  and 
their  testimony  in  court  was  also  less  highly  valued  than  that  of 
men.  Indeed  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  many  legal  systems  then 
began  for  the  first  time  to  assign  to  them  a  lower  wergeld.  The 
Sachsenspiegel  and  the  Schwabenspiegel  laid  this  down  a  general 
principle :  "  iewelk  wif  hevet  ihres  mannes  halve  bute  unde  were- 
gelt ;  iewelk  maget  unde  ungemannet  wif  het  halve  bute  na  deme 
dat  si  geboren  is"  (Ssp.  Ill,  45.  §  2).  However,  these  rules  of  the 
Law-Books  and  of  other  contemporary  sources  regarding  wergeld 
and  b6ts  had  no  longer  any  great  practical  importance,  inasmuch 
as  the  penal  system  of  primitive  times  resting  on  wergeld  and  bot 
soon  fell  into  complete  oblivion.  In  particular,  they  could  not 
prevent  the  ever  increasing  prominence  of  women  in  economic 
life.  Especially  in  urban  industries  they  played  a  not  un- 
important part.  In  many  craft-gilds  they  were  received  as 
independent  members  with  full  rights  of  fellowship,  e.g.  as  wool 
weavers  and  linen  weavers  and  as  tailors ;  this  was  particularly 
true  of  the  widows  of  deceased  masters.  There  even  existed 
craft-gilds  consisting  of  women  only;  for  example,  in  Cologne, 

*  Fehr,  op.  eil.,  45  et  teq. 
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those  of  yam-makers,  gold-spinners,  and  silk-weavers.^  In  the 
second  half  of  the  Middle  Ages  tradeswomen  acquired  unlimited 
capacity  for  legal  action.  Many  town  laws — as  those  of  Augs- 
burg, Memmingen,  Mimich,  Vienna,  and  Prague  —  even  granted 
them  full  dispositive  powers  at  an  early  date ;  within  the  scope 
of  their  business  they  might  assume  independent  liabilities  and 
prosecute  a  case  in-  court ;  and  in  order  to  do  so  they  did  not 
need,  if  they  were  married,  the  consent  of  their  husbands. 

(Ill)  The  Modem  Develppment :  (1)  The  RegtorcUion  of  Sex- 
Giuirdianship.  —  One  might  expect  that  the  independence  gained 
by  women  in  the  Middle  Ages  could  have  been  developed  with- 
out difiBculty  into  a  complete  equality  of  the  sexes  in  private 
law.  However,  within  the  domain  of  law  as  elsewhere,  develop- 
ment by  no  means  always  takes  place  in  a  straight  and  upward 
line ;  not  infrequently  constraining  influences  divert  it.  A  strik- 
ing retrogression  set  in  in  this  very  instance. 

That  which  women  had  gained  in  the  Middle  Ages  they 
retained,  it  is  true,  in  large  measure  until  into  the  1600  s,  and 
the  independence  of  women  in  trade  and  industry  was  practically 
no  longer  subject  to  any  limitations  whatever.  But  with  this 
exception,  and  almost  everywhere,  sex-guardianship  awakened 
to  new  life  from  the  1500  s  onward ;  and  this  in  a  form  far  harsher 
than  that  of  the  older  law.  The  reason  for  this  lay  perhaps 
in  a  general  setting  or  fixation  of  culture.  The  fact  that  with 
the  collapse  of  a  household  regimen  men  felt  misgivings  about 
making  women  generally  independent,  particularly  when  trade 
was  expanding  and  legal  business  becoming  more  involved  and 
difficult,  may  also  have  been  a  contributory  cause.^  The  justi- 
fication for  this  new  sex-guardianship,  —  "  Kriegsvogtei  ", 
"Litiskuratel"  (military  guardianship,  guardianship  "ad  litem  ")> 
as  it  was  called,  —  could  no  longer  be  found  in  women's  in- 
capacity to  bear  arms.  Its  justification  was  found  quite  in  con- 
trast to  the  views  of  earlier  Germanic  and  of  Roman  law,  in  an 
alleged  defective  mental  acumen  of  the  feminine  sex,  whose  under- 
standing, as  the  general  Prankish  ordinance  of  judicature  of 
1618  put  it,  is  "  somewhat  weak  and  easily  taken  advantage  of." 
Moreover,  the  more  detailed  development  of  the  institution  was 
aided  by  the  reception  of  the  Roman  law,  for  though  the  latter 

^  Behagel,  "Die  gewerbliche  Stellung  der  Frau  im  mittelalterlichen 
K5ln",  in  Bdow-Finke-Meinecke,  "Abhandlunjfen",  No.  23  (1910). 

^Huher,  "Schw.  Privatrecht",  IV.  293:  Fehr,  op.  ciL,  63  (note  3) 
denies  the  alleged  revival  of  sex-^ardianship. 
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noriimg  of  such  an  iustiUiie,  but  reoogniaed  merely  the 
gmHiaiwhip  of  ''inqmbeies'',  the  rales  applicable  to  the  latter 
were  eaffied  over  to  the ''cmasexus.^  In  Sooth  and  Xtwth  Ger- 
many they  were  aooepted  and  regolated.  It  was  so  in  many  Swiss 
town-laws  and  jodicatme  statutes,  in  the  Territorial  law  of  Wur- 
tewberg,  intheSaxonConstitiitioDSof  1572,  in  the  law  of  Bremen, 
Hamboig,  and  Lnbeck.  The  Saxon  and  Lobeck  judicial  practice 
became  eqiedally  inflnentiaL  Urns  every  aduh  woman,  nnmar- 
ried,  widowed,  or  separated,  again  received  a  pennanent  goaidian 
as  the  contor  of  her  property ;  a  "  tme  steward  '%  whose  aoqnies- 
cence  akme  gave  validity-  and  obligatory  force  to  her  processoal 
and  business  acts.  The  Roman  inhibitiDn  iqion  the  assumption 
by  women  of  obligations  <rf  suretyship  and  **  intercessio  *',  — 
the  so<aIled  **  boiefit  "  or  privilege  <rf  the  ''  Senatus  Cmisultum 
VeHejanum  ",  —  ako  attained  a  common  law  authority. 

(2)  The  EstaJUiMkmtfd  cf  Legal  Equaliiy.  —  Ahbsio^  David 
Mevius,  the  celebrated  commentator  on  the  Lubeck  law,  lauded 
the  legal  s>-stem  attained  by  the  reestablishment  of  sex-guardian- 
ahip,  and  keoily  regretted  that  it  was  not  still  every  n  here  in 
force,  its  contrast  with  the  rationalistic  theories  that  were  then 
attaining  supremacy  gradually  became  too  sharp  to  pennit  of 
it  being  permanently  maintained;  particularly  because  the  io- 
stitnte  had  long  since  been  transformed  from  a  legal  safeguard 
for  women  into  an  empty  form,  rather  burdensome  or  even  dan- 
gerous to  them  than  aoe  affording  them  protecticm. 

For  this  reason  the  Goman  States  in  wfaicji  it  existed,  fcdlow- 
ing  the  examfrfe  set  by  France,  proceeded  to  abolish  it.  The 
Fnis»an  "  Landredit ",  it  is  true,  left  standing  in  cotain  cases 
a  curatCH^p  over  aduh  married  wcMnen,  and  a  legal  adviser  for 
aduk  unmarried  women  (U.  18,  §  51) ;  but  it  laid  down,  never- 
thdess,  the  general  principle  of  the  equal  rights  ct  both  sexes, 
so  far  as  exceptions  did  not  exist  by  virtue  of  special  statutes  or 
regnlatbns  having  the  force  of  law  (I.  1,  §  24).  Xo  repeal  was 
needed  in  the  Austrian  Code,  ^nce  the  institute  had  never  been 
introduced  into  Austria ;  as  was  true  also  <rf  Hesse,  CMdenburg, 
Nassau,  Brunswick,  Detmold,  Waldeck,  and  Frankfort,  —  so 
that  it  was  a  disputed  question  whether  it  really  possessed  a  com- 
mon law  authority.  In  the  other  States  it  was  done  away  with 
in  the  course  of  the  1800  s :  first  erf  all  in  Anhalt-Bemburg  in  1784, 
and  last  of  all  in  Wismar  in  1875.  In  a  few  Swiss  cantons  it  per- 
risted  untQ  1881.  The  prohibitions  of  "  intercessio  "  were  swept 
away  by  special  statutes ;  in  Prussia,  for  example,  in  1869.    The 
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Gennan  Greneral  Commercial  Code  and  the  Grerman  Industrial 
Code  recognized  the  mirestricted  capacity  of  women  engaged  in 
commerce  and  industry  to  perform  juristic  acts  and  to  sue  and  be 
sued  (though  it  is  true  the  Conunercial  Code  required  the  hus- 
band's consent  to  the  wife's  assumption  of  the  status  of  a  trades- 
woman), and  the  Grerman  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  recognized  the 
full  capacity  of  all  women  to  sue  and  be  sued.  Thus  there 
remained  in  effect  in  Germany,  of  limitations  upon  the  feminine 
sex  in  private  law,  only  the  postponement  in  inheritance  in  the 
case  of  feudal  estates,  peasant  land-holdings,  "  fideicommissa  " 
and  land-holdings  of  the  high  nobility  the  limited  capacity  for 
exercising  guardianships;  the  incapacity  within  the  regions  of 
the  French  law  to  take  part  in  family  councils ;  and  incapacity 
for  feudal  tenure. 

Grerman  law  as  it  exists  to-day  has  done  away  even  with  most 
of  these  few  limitations.  The  Civil  Code  recognizes  no  difference 
between  man  and  woman  as  respects  capacity  to  act  as  guardian 
or  participate  in  family  councils.  Similarly  it  accords  to  every 
woman,  to  the  married  woman  as  to  others,  unrestricted  ca- 
pacity to  perform  juristic  acts,  thereby  ending  the  restrictive  rule 
of  the  old  Commercial  Code.'  It  gives  to  the  mother  parental 
powers  along  with  those  of  the  father ;  recognizes  women  equally 
with  men  as  witnesses ;  and  concedes  to  the  male  sex  a  preference 
in  inheritance  only  in  cases  involving  family  "  fideicommissa  '*, 
estates  subject  to  the  system  of  single  heirship,  and  the  law  of 
the  high  nobility.  An  earlier  marriageable  age  and  the  rule 
respecting  the  widow's  year  of  mourning  (§  1313)  have  been 
recognized  and  continued,  and  are  the  sole  consequences,  the 
field  of  private  law,  of  a  woman's  sex. 

The  natural  differences  of  sex  have  thus  been  reduced  to  negli- 
gible traces  in  private  law,  the  law  of  inheritance  excepted ;  and 
an  evolution  of  a  thousand  years  brought  to  a  close.  Man,  of 
whom  it  was  once  possible  to  say  that  he  was  the  oldest  beneficiary 
of  privilege,  is  no  longer  to  be  valued  higher  by  the  private  law 
than  woman. 

§  10.  Health.  (I)  PhyBical  Health :  (1)  The  Older  Law.  — 
As  men  reasoned  in  primitive  times,  a  perfect  physical  constitution 
was  a  necessary  precondition  of  full  capacity  for  legal  rights  and 
action,  for  from  its  lack  they  inferred  mental  weakness.  And  so 
long  as  every  member  of  the  legal  community  was  bound  to  be 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  he  was  in  fact  prevented  by  bodily 
infirmity  from  participating  in  legal  transactions. 
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Badly  crippled  and  defonned  persons  had  therefore  only  a 
limited  capacity  for  rights.  They  were,  as  a  proverb  preserved  by 
Eike  von  Repgow  says,  incapable  of  inheritance  and  feudal  tenure : 
"  Uppe  altvile  unde  uppe  dverge  Xe  irstirft  weder  len  noch  er\'e 
Xoch  uppe  kropeUdnt  ",  —  the  puzzling  word  "  altvile  "  denoting, 
seemingly,  cretins,  or  children  that  were  bewitched  (Ssp.  I.  4). 
Their  relatives,  however,  were  bound  to  care  for  and  maintain 
them,  so  that  some  capacity  for  rights  was  after  all  accorded  to 
these  poor  creatures.^ 

In  the  same  class  belonged  lepers :  they  retained  ownership, 
it  is  true,  in  property  acquired  by  them  before  the  appearance 
of  the  disease,  but  were  incapable  of  further  acquisitions.  In- 
deed, the  malady  originally  dissolved  their  marriage.  They  were 
compelled  to  live  apart  from  all  mankind,  —  which  requirement 
was  based  upon  the  precept  of  the  Mosaic  law  (3  Mos.  13,  46) ; 
they  were  incapable  of  litigation,  testamentary  disposition,  inheri- 
tance, and  the  contraction  of  liabilities.  Their  lot  improved  only 
with  time.  The  Church  interested  itself  in  them;  intrusted 
their  care  to  the  bishops;  forbade  the  dissolution  of  their  mar- 
riages ;  founded  hospitals  for  them ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
1100  s  founded  a  special  order,  of  St.  Lazarus,  for  their  support. 
Leprosy  gradually  disappeared,  beginning  in  the  1400  s ;  since  the 
1600  s  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  plague  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

The  blind,  the  deaf,  and  persons  without  hands  or  feet,  were 
incapable  of  inheriting  under  the  harsh  theory  of  the  older  time, 
at  least  in  feudal  law.  . 

Even  persons  only  temporarily  victims  of  a  physical  and  con- 
tagious disease  were,  as  a  consequence  of  the  views  referred  to, 
obliged  to  suflFer  a  limitation  of  their  capacity  for  legal  action.  In 
particular,  the  law  denied  them  unrestricted  dispositive  power 
over  their  property.  They  were  obliged  to  secure  the  assent 
of  their  legal  heirs-apparent  for  dispositions  both  of  immove- 
able and  of  moveable  property.  Hence  the  frequent  tests  of 
strength  that  the  medieval  law  prescribed  in  order  to  render 
unquestionable  one's  unimpaired  bodily  vigor,  and  therewith 
one's  unlimited  dispositive  capacity.  A  man  must  be  able  to 
swing  himself  without  aid,  armed  with  sword  and  shield,  upon  his 
steed,  or  turn  with  the  plow  a  certain  piece  of  land ;  a  woman 
must  be  able  to  walk  as  far  as  the  church,  etc.  {supra,  p.  13). 
Above  all,  testamentary  gifts  from  the  sick  bed,  when  one  was 
conscious  of  speedily  approaching  death,  were  on  this  account 

^Heualer,  "Institutionen",  I,  102. 
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either  forbidden  or  simOarly  associated  with  certain  tests  of  physi- 
cal strength :  for  exapple^  a  gift  was  permitted  of  only  so  much 
as  the  sick  person  could  hand  out  over  the  bedstock.  In  this 
connection  there  was  the  additional  consideration,  as  the  gloss 
of  the  Sachsenspiegel  expresses  it  (I.  52,  §  2),  that  "  wi  sin  gut 
vorgift,  als  he  is  nicht  mehr  gebruken  ne  mach,  di  vorgift  nicht 
dat  sin  is,  mer  gift  dat  siner  erve  is  "  ("  he  who  gives  away  his 
goods  when  he  is  '  broken '  and  no  longer  able,  gives  away,  not 
what  is  his,  but  gives  what  is  his  heirs'  ")• 

(2)  The  Later  Law.  —  Already  in  the  Middle  Ages,  however, 
the  idea  developed  that  physical  sickness  should  not,  of  itself, 
aflfect  legal  capacity ;  a  view  to  which  King  Liutprand  gave  statu- 
tory eflfect,^  and  which  was  later  especially  advocated  by  the 
church  with  an  eye  to  the  numerous  gifts  made  to  it  for  the 
good  of  the  givers'  souls.  The  "  Kleines  Kaiserrecht "  (Little 
Book  of  Imperial  Law)  gave  expression  to  it  with  the  striking 
words :  "  der  sin  gut  gibet,  der  gibt  das  mit  dem  mut  und  nit  mit 
dem  libe  "  (2,  36),  —  "  he  who  gives  his  goods,  gives  through  his 
spirit  and  not  with  his  body." 

At  the  same  time  these  limitations  upon  the  dispositive  capacity 
of  persons  physically  sick,  and  physical  tests,  persisted  down  into 
modem  times  in  many  legal  systems,  —  e.g.  in  the  law  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  Liibeck,  and  Liineburg ;  and  in  feudal  law,  consistently 
with  its  military  character,  the  acquisition  and  inheritance  of 
fiefs  was  very  generally  permitted  to  the  ablebodied  only.  Ger- 
man law  in  its  latest  form  no  longer  knows  any  general  influence 
of  bodily  conditions  in  the  private  law ;  in  case  of  necessity,  only, 
the  decrepit,  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  may  be  placed  under  guar- 
dianship, at  their  own  instance  or  without  such  request.  The 
Civil  Code  (§  1910)  also  permits,  in  such  cases,  the  institution  of 
a  curatorship.  Finally,  specially  prescribed  formalities  exist 
as  regards  the  juristic  acts  of  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb. 

(II)  Mental  Health:  (1)  The  Older  Law.  —  In  earlier  times 
insight  into  the  nature  of  mental  ailments  and  their  various  de- 
grees was  very  slight.  Typical  of  the  naive  attitude  of  the  old 
Germanic  law  is  the  passage  of  the  Icelandic  Gragas  according 
to  which  he  was  treated  as  mentally  afflicted  who  could  not  tell 
whether  a  saddle  lay  upon  a  horse  properly  or  reversed,  and  whether 
he  himself  was  sitting  with  his  face  toward  the  horse's  head  or 
tail.  Naturally,  then,  the  treatment  of  such  invalids  —  who 
were  designated  by  such  expressions  as  "  geek  ",  "  rechter  dor  ", 

'  "  Leges  Langobaidorum,"  lAtUprand,  6. 
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"sinnloser  man*'  ("booby",  "downright  fool",  "idiot")  —  was 
not  in  the  least  detennined  by  m^ical  views.  They  were 
regarded  as  bedeviled,  or  as  criminals;  and  against  them  men 
proceeded  with  exorcisms  and  imprisonment.  A  gentler  view 
finally  came  to  perceive  their  need  of  protection,  fomided  hospitals, 
and,  especially,  placed  them  mider  guardianship ;  which  in  turn 
limited  in  another  way  their  capacity  for  legal  action. 

(2)  The  Later  Law.  —  With  the  Reception,  the  Roman  distinc- 
tions, supplemented  by  those  of  the  Canon  law,  foimd  adoption 
in  Germany :  insanity  ("  Wahnsinn  "),  which  renders  one  inca- 
pable of  any  juristic  act  whatever,  but  may  be  interrupted  by 
"  lucida  intervalla  " ;  feeble-mindedness  or  idiocy  ("  (Jeistes- 
schwache ",  "  Blodsinn "),  which  only  in  its  extreme  degrees 
resulted  in  complete  incapacity  for  action,  and  otherwise  only  in 
a  limited  incapacity  like  that  of  "  impuberes  "  above  seven  years 
of  age;  finally,  mere  intellectual  limitations  which  might  be 
considered  in  individual  cases  in  order  to  avert  prejudicial  conse- 
quences. These  indefinite  categories  were  variously  readjusted 
in  the  later  Territorial  systems  according  to  the  ability,  for  the 
most  part  scant,  of  the  jurists  of  each  period  to  utilize  in  the  law 
the  progress  of  medical  science.  Most  important  of  these  de- 
velopments was  a  peculiar  judicial  process  of  interdiction,  which 
received  its  final  form  in  the  present  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
(§§  645  et  seq.).  Interdiction,  so  long  as  it  continues,  eflfects 
incapacity  for  action  without  regard  to  lucid  intervals.  In 
addition  to  interdiction  on  accoimt  of  such  mental  disorder 
("Geisteskrankheit")  as  results  in  incapacity  for  juristic  acts, 
the  Civil  Code,  which  followed  in  the  main  the  system  of  the 
Prussian"  Landrecht ",  recognizes  an  interdiction  on  account  of 
feeble-mindedness  which  places  the  interdicted  person  under  the 
disabilities  of  infants  (§§  6,  104,  114).  Besides  insane  persons, 
who  are  interdicted  and  subjected  to  guardianship,  those  persons 
are  also  incapable  of  juristic  acts  who  are  permanently  in  a  condi- 
tion of  morbid  mental  disorder  that  renders  impossible  their  free 
volition  (§  104). 

(Ill)  ProdiftaUty:  (1)  The  Older  Law.  — The  medieval  law 
already  knew  an  interdiction  of  prodigals,  which  very  generally 
assmned  a  form  certainly  somewhat  drastic.  For  young  spend- 
thrifts, especially  in  the  cities,  were  not  infrequently  simply  locked 
up  for  the  betterment  of  their  habits,  or  were  banished.  Sub- 
jection to  guardianship  also  frequently  occurred,  however ;  being 
decreed  either  at  the  instance  of  the  next  relatives  or  of  the  author- 
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ities,  o£BciaIly,  in  order  that  such  persons  might  not,  as  paupers, 
become  a  burden  on  the  towns.  A  definite  part  of  his  property 
was  customarily  left  at  the  free  disposition  of  the  ward ;  in  respect 
to  the  rest  he  was  incapable  of  legal  action. 

(2)  The  Later  Law.  —  The  Roman  "  cura  prodigi  "  was  further 
developed  in  harmony  with  older  native  principles,  but  with- 
out producing  a  wholly  consistent  regulation  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  present  Civil  Code  has  followed  the  Austrian,  Saxon, 
and  Hambiu'g  law  by  postulating  as  an  element  in  the  conception 
of  prodigality  the  condition  that  the  spendthrift  expose  himself 
or  his  family  to  want,  whereas  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht  "  accepted 
as  sufficient  an  unjustifiable  and  continual  squandering  of  his 
property.  A  person  put  imder  guardianship  as  a  prodigal  has  a 
limited  legal  capacity  as  in  the  case  of  an  infant  (§  114).  The 
Swiss  Civil  Code  (§  370),  going  still  farther,  has  introduced  an 
interdiction  on  the  ground  of  incompetent  management  of  one's 
aflfairs,  —  the  precondition  to  which  is  not  culpable  incompetency 
(prodigality),  but  simply  bad  management.^ 

(IV)  Ghiardianship  of  Diptomaiiiacs. -7- (Guardianship  of  habit- 
ual drunkards  is  an  innovation  of  the  present  Civil  Ode.  The 
Swiss  Civil  Code  has  also  adopted  it  (§  370). 

§  11.  Legal  Status  of  Alleiui.^  —  The  law  not  only  takes  ac- 
count of  the  natural  differences  between  men  in  age,  sex,  and  bodily 
health;  it  also  assigns  a  different  status  to  persons  on  account 
of  certain  legal  qualities. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  distinction  between  natives  —  fellow- 
members  of  a  commune,  state,  empire,  or  race  —  and  aliens. 

(I)  The  Older  Law.  —  Primitive  man  regards  foreigners,  whom 
he  neither  knows  nor  understands,  with  the  utmost  mistrust. 
And  in  the  earliest  times,  which  as  yet  hardly  knew  a  friendly 
commerce  of  folk  with  folk  or  land  with  land,  but  almost  exclu- 
sively conflicts  in  war,  it  is  true  that  most  foreigners  with  whom 
men  came  in  contact  were  enemies,  wrongdoers,  exiles,  or  spies. 
Aside  from  these,  foreigners  hardly  crossed  the  boundaries,  unless 
as  beggars  or  peddlers.  Law  existed  solely  for  the  fellows  of  the 
folk  or  racial  branch  who  felt  themselves  united,  above  all  by  a 
common  tongue.  And  therefore  among  the  early  Grermanic 
races  "  the  earliest  antiquity  accorded  no  right  to  foreigners."  • 
And  foreigners  were  to  them,  at  first,  those  who  spoke  differently, 

1  Hedemann,  "Fortschritte  des  Zivilreohts",  I,  73. 

>  Ibid.,  I,  65  e<  sea. 

•J.  Onmm,  "Reohtsaltertamer",  II,  467. 
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tjt.  the  Romans,  Kelts,  Slavs;  also,  later,  the  North  Getinan  to 
the  South  Germanic  races;  and  finally,  with  the  develo|Mnent  ot 
fixed  constitiitional  conditions,  ''all  those  who  were  not  united 
by  the  hoods  ot  a  general  popular  assemUy,  who  did  not  stand 
together  in  sacrificial  eonmiunit>'  and  in  a  dose  c(Mnmunit>'  ci 
law/'  ^  Only  graduaUy  did  men  come  to  conceiTe  ot  those  per- 
sons as  strangers  who  were  not  native  within  a  "  Land  ",  —  that 
is,  within  the  dcmain  ot  a  racial  branch  bound  together  as  a  l^al 
community,  —  or  within  the  Empire,  —  that  is,  within  several 
such  **  Lands  "  subject  -to  a  common  soverdgn ; '  until  later,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  conception  of  aliens  was  made  to  cover  not 
only  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  State  but  even  persons  belonging 
to  another  commune.  Li  consequence  of  the  territoria]  parcdla- 
tion  of  government,  which  eventuaOy  threatened  infinity-,  alienage 
and  the  law  respecting  aliens  therefore  played  a  ver>'  great  and 
troublesome  part  in  actual  legal  life.  Under  primitive  law  for- 
eigners ("  Fremden  ",  from  "  fram  "  =  *  from  ',  '  away  '),  like 
slaves,  were  rightless;  for  the  law  of  a  racial  branch,  folk,  or 
*'  Land  "  in  which  they  were  strangers  had  no  application  to  them, 
and  their  own  law,  attached  to  them  by  birth,  found  no  recogni- 
tion abroad.  Thus  the  conception  of  the  alien,  the  "  Elende  " 
(from  Old  High  G.  "  alilanti  "  =  Auslander,  "  outlander  "),  ran 
over  into  that  of  "unfortunate"  ("Elend  "  =  miser}-);  just  as 
in  Latin  the  "  hostis  "  (corresponding  to  the  German  "  Gast " 
=s  guest)  came  to  mean  enemy.*  The  harshness  of  this  view- 
point, which  marked  the  sharpest  possible  retrogression  in  com- 
parison with  views  already  practically  realized  in  the  Roman 
world,  was,  it  is  true,  considerably  mildened  by  the  right  of  hos- 
pitage,  just  as  the  actual  lot  of  the  unfree  was  better  than  their 
legal  status  (§  13,  infra).  Out  of  the  hallowed  custom  of 
granting  to  the  guest,  "  to  the  man  coming  from  away  ",  the  pro- 
tection of  a  roof,  there  developed  at  an  early  date  a  legal  duty 
upon  whose  violation  the  folk-laws  imposed  punishments;  and 
Charles  the  Great  later  made  these  still  harsher  in  a  capitulary.* 
Such  a  duty  was  indispensable  in  a  time  when  there  were  no  inns 
or  hospices.*^  To  the  stranger,  who  travelled  ("  wandeln  ",  from 
"wargenga",  "wara"  =  protection)  thenceforth  under  the  protec- 
tion of  his  host,  it  secured  indirect  participation  in  the  local  legal 

1  Wilda,  "Das  Strafrecht  der  Germanen"  (1842),  672. 
*WUda,  **  Strafrecht." 
•v.  Amira,  "Recht",  92. 

*  "Capitulare  missorum  generale*',  a.  802,  c.  27  (M.  G.,  Cap.  I,  96). 

•  MUllenhoff,  "Deutsche  Altertumskunde",  IV  (1900),  328. 
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fellowship,  inasmuch  as  the  host  represented  him  legally.  The 
guest  might  not  dally,  it  is  true,  above  three  days;  a  longer 
harborage  might  all  too  easily  involve  dangers  for  the  host,  who 
was  abo  answerable  for  the  stranger  under  the  criminal  law. 

In  time,  even  aliens  who  did  not  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  native  folk-man  also  attained  a  secure  status  through 
the  fact  that  the  king  held  it  his  duty  to  appear  as  their  pro- 
tector. This  royal  protection,  which  was  interposed  for  their 
fuller  security,  and  to  whose  development  ecclesiastical  influ- 
ences and  Roman^  practices  doubtless  contributed,  is  found  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  Lombards,  Franks,  and  Bavarians.  But  above 
all,  the  establishment  of  the  Prankish  empire,  in  which  were  united 
under  one  supreme  authority  not  alone  most  of  the  German 
racial  branches  that  had  lived  until  then  apart  but  also  foreign 
races,  was  bound  to  modify  to  the  advantage  of  foreigners 
the  views  theretofore  prevailing  respecting  them.  Through  the 
introduction  of  the  principle  of  the  personality  of  law  (supra, 
p.  2)  the  laws  of  all  the  racial  branches  and  people  united  in  the 
Empire  acquired  equal  prestige  and  authority,  and  "  if  the  Saxon 
was  bound  to  recognize  the  Italian  as  his  fellow  in  the  Empire, 
and  a  subject  of  Jegal  rights,  why  should  he  deny  to  the  English- 
man, to  whom  he  felt  himself,  after  all,  more  nearly  related,  what 
he  was  forced  to  concede  to  the  other?  "  ^  The  Prankish  king 
regarded  himself  as  the  protector  of  aliens  within  his  Empire, 
granting  them  his  own  (i.e.  the  Prankish)  law,  —  although  in 
exchange  he  confiscated  their  estates  when  they  died;  which, 
be  it  noted,  was  not  possible  under  the  Lombard  law,  save  in  de- 
fault of  sons.  By  this  concession  aliens  in  the  Empire  were  also 
provided  with  at  least  an  actual,  albeit  not  unlimited,  capacity 
for  rights ;  they  had,  for  example,  a  lesser  wergeld  than  the  ordi- 
nary freemen  of  the  Empire. 

But  these  achievements  of  Carolingian  civilization,  like  others, 
were  only  transitory.  In  connection  with  political  disintegra- 
tion, the  segregation  of  Territories  and  of  cities  as  independent 
political  units,  there  appeared  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  retrogressive 
tendency  toward  an  exclusiveness,  ever  more  strictly  enforced, 
against  aliens,  and  an  increasing  favor  to  natives,  although  it  did 
not  come  again  to  the  point  of  a  complete  outlawry  of  the  former. 

These  ungenerous  views  gave  origin  to  a  series  of  special  legal 
institutions  which  played  a  considerable  r61e  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages  and  down  into  the  modem  period. 

^  Heualer,  "Institutionen",  I,  146. 
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(1)  The  Right  cf  Enserfing  ("  Wfldfangarecht  ")•— As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  old  idea  of  the  rightlessness  of  aUens,  the  local  feudal 
lords  treated  as  their  serfs  all  strange  people  who  remained  on 
their  land  a  year  and  a  day  without  their  original  lord  following 
to  reclaim  them,  and  without  voluntarily  subjecting  themselves 
to  a  native  lord,  —  so-called  "Wildfange",  "WUdflugel", 
"  Bachstelzen  "  (*  trapped  game  %  '  wM  birds  ',  —  i.e,  men 
taken  up  while  wandering  about  in  the  wilds)  .^ 

This  right,  widespread  also  in  France,  was  laid  claim  to  partic- 
ularly by  the  counts  of  the  Rhine  Palatinate,  on  the  ground  of 
a  regality  ("  Wildfangsregal  '*)  alleged  to  have  been  granted  to 
them  over  all  lands  of  the  Prankish  law ;  which  claim  was  the 
cause  of  coimtless  and  long-protracted  feuds  and  law-suits. 

(2)  The  ao-caUed  "  landsassiatiLs"  —  An  alien  was  denied 
the  unconditional  right  to  buy  real  estate.  He  was  required 
first  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  become  a  burgher  or 
"  Landsasse  "  (a  person  settle  on  the  land) ;  that  is,  to  sub- 
mit himself  in  all  his  legal  relations  to  the  law  of  the  locality 
in  which  the  land  lay.  Possession  of  land  therefore  involved 
a  general  subjection  to  the  law  of  the  jurisdiction,  —  the  so-called 
"  landsassiatus  plenus.''  Or  it  might  be  held  sufficient  that 
the  alien  obligate  himself  to  take  his  law  from  the  native  judge 
in  transactions  or  actions  affecting  the  possession  of  land, — 
so-called  ''landsassiatus  minus  plenus."  The  ''landsassiatus 
plenus",  which  held  sway  in  Hesse,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg, 
Saxony,  Mecklenburg,  and  in  some  parts  of  Prussia,  owed  its 
origin  to  the  increasing  power  of  the  State  in  the  modem  period. 
In  Mecklenburg,  for  example,  it  was  only  in  the  early  1700  s  that 
theory  and  practice  began  to  develop  and  apply  it,  and  only  in 
1853  was  it  sanctioned  there  in  its  full  extent  by  statute,  being 
then  done  away  with  in  1873.  Elsewhere,  it  was  earlier  abol- 
ished. 

(3)  The  Right  of  Avbaine  ("  Fremdlingsrecht ",  "  ius  albingii  ", 
"droit  d'aubaine").  Aliens  ("albini",  i.e.  doubtless  =  "  alibi 
nati ")  who  died  in  a  country  could  pass  their  estate  to  their 
relatives  abroad  either  not  at  all  or  only  partially;  the  local 
government  took  possession  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  alien, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  as  of  an  estate  without  heirs.  Frederick 
II,  following  the  example  of  earlier  papal  statutes,  already  for- 
bade this  custom  by  a  special  imperial  statute,  the  authentic 
"  Omnes  peregrioi  "  (c.  10,  Cod.  6,  59).    Nevertheless  it  persisted, 

^  /.  Chrimm,  "ReohtsaltertOmer",  I,  452. 
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and  was  practised  also  by  feudal  lords  within  their  domains; 
the  more  excusably  because  in  that  imperial  statute  such 
abatement  was  expressly  forbidden  only  to  the  harboring 
hospes." 

(4)  The    Inheritance    Tax    ("Abschoss",    "ius    detractus," 
gabella  hereditaria  ").  —  Aliens  did  not  receive  in  full  property 

given  to  them  by  a  native's  last  will,  but  were  bound  to  suffer 
a  reprise  by  the  local  governmental  authorities  of  a  tenth  to  a 
half. 

(5)  The  Tax  on  Emigratum  ("  Nachsteuer  ",  "  gabella  emigra* 
tionis  ").  —  Emigrants  were  boimd  to  deliver  to  the  government 
as  a  tax  a  part  (one  tenth  to  one  half)  of  the  property  with  which 
they  desired  to  leave  the  country.  i . 

(6)  The  Medieval  Law  of  Wreck  ("  Strandrecht ",  infra,  §  60), 
in  so  far  as  it  involved  not  only  the  occupancy  of  wreck  but  also 
the  inservitude  of  the  shipwrecked  sailor,  had  its  basb  in  the 
original  rightlessness  of  aliens. 

(II)  Modem  Developinent.  —  The  increasing  commerce  of 
modem  times  could  not  permanently  endure  the  fetters  of  the 
right  of  "  aubaine.''  It  was  done  away  with  first  of  all  in  Italy, 
where  this  view  appeared  at  an  early  day  in  legal  theory, 
and  where,  in  Milan  for  example,  the  principle  of  the  equal 
rights  of  aliens  was  declared  so  early  as  the  late  1300  s.  In  Ger- 
many the  town  laws,  at  least,  secured  from  the  beginning  to  the 
foreigner,  the  "  guest "  within  the  district  of  the  city-law,  the 
same  legal  protection  as  to  the  native.  And  therefore  in  the 
city  the  estate  of  a  deceased  guest  was  handed  over  to  his  heirs 
abroad  without  question  and  without  deduction,  if  they  removed 
thither  within  a  year  and  a  day ;  only  under  the  opposite  condi- 
tions did  the  mimicipal  authorities  lay  claim  to  it  —  as  they  did 
also,  imder  the  like  conditions,  with  respect  to  natives.  It  is  in- 
deed true  that  such  guests  were  later  subjected  in  (Jerman  cities,  as 
ebewhere,  to  manifold  restrictions.  When  a  burgher  left  a  heritage 
in  movables  to  foreign  residents,  a  tax  was  levied ;  certain  articles 
of  inheritance,  such  as  military  trappings  and  the  widow's  para- 
phernalia were  not  even  allowed  "  to  cross  the  bridge  " ;  above 
all,  the  acquirement  of  realty  in  the  city  was  forbidden  to  alien 
residents.  In  addition  there  were  disabilities  upon  them  in  judi- 
cial procedure.  The  aggregate  of  these  principles  made  up  the 
mimicipal  law  of  alien  residents  ("  Gasterecht  ").  Nevertheless, 
this  should  not  be  thought  of  as  derived  from  the  old  law  of 
alienage  ("  Fremdenrecht ") ;  it  seems  rather  to  owe  its  origin 
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to  "tendencies  toward  monopolistic  exelusiveness"  only  gradually 
gaining  authority  in  the  cities.^  , 

StiD  later  men  were  again  obliged  to  introduce  ameliorations 
out  of  regard  for  commerce.  Outside  of  the  cities,  too,  the  old 
disabilities  upon  aliens  in  time  lost  ground.  For  the  alleviation 
of  the  distress  prevailing  among  their  transient  population,  there 
were  formed  in  many  localities  in  Germany  in  the  1300  s  and  1400  s, 
most  likely  under  the  influence  of  the  Church,  special  associations, 
so-called  "  Distress  ('  Elenden  *)  Brotherhoods  ",  which  provided 
for  the  Christian  biuial  of  foreigners  and  also  for  their  maintenance 
and  hospitage.^  At  an  early  date,  too,  the  hardships  of  the  right 
of  "  aubaine  "  were  mildened  for  certain  classes  of  aliens ;  as  for 
example  for  merchants  traveling  to  fairs  and  other  marts,  for 
diplomatic  representatives,  and  in  Italy  for  foreign  students. 
The  treaties  between  different  Territorial  rulers  that  appear  at 
times  as  early  as  the  1200  s,  and  become  thereafter  more  and  more 
frequent,  also  brought  considerable  alleviations;  in  them  the 
compacting  parties  bound  themselves  to  treat  equally  the  sub- 
jects of  both,  and  in  particular  to  afford  them  safe  conduct  (treaties 
of  safe  conduct  and  legal  redress).'  But  a  general  and  equal 
treatment  of  all  subjects  of  the  Empire  within  all  its  Territories, 
the  old  Grerman  Empire  was  incapable  of  bringing  about.  The 
Constitution  of  the  German  Confederation  swept  away  for  the 
first  time  at  least  the  most  oppressive  limitations  by  abolishing 
the  "  landsassiatus  ",  the  inheritance  tax,  and  the  emigration 
tax  for  all  German  subjects  (Art.  18).  The  right  of  "  aubaine  " 
between  German  and  non-German  States  was  not  affected  by 
this  provision,  but  it  also  disappeared  in  most  of  the  States  through 
international  treaties  or  through  statutes,  —  as  e,g.  the  Prussian 
constitution  (Art.  11).  Thus  the  principle  that  the  alien  stands 
on  an  equality  with  the  native,  already  laid  down  by  the  Prussian 
"  Landrecht "  and  the  Austrian  Code  (though  there  still  broken 
by  exceptions),  and  demanded  among  the  "  fundamental  rights  " 
of  1848  (Art.  I,  §  4),  is  recognized  today  in  Germany  as  in  most 

1  Rxidorff,  *'Zur  Rechtsstellung  der  G^ste  im  mittelalterlichen  stad- 
.tischen  Prozess",  in  Gierke's  "Untersuchungen",  No.  88  (1907).  With 
which  compare  A,  SchtUtze  in  Z«.  R.  G.,  XXVIII  (1907),  502^11,  and  Hist. 
Z.  CI  (3d  ser.  Vol.  5,  — 1908),  473-528.  on  **Gasterecht  und  Gastgericht  in 
den  deutschen  Stadten  des  Mittelalters " ;  Joachim  in  Hans.  G.  B.  XV 
(1907),  218-236.  H.  Meyer  in  Deut.  Litt.  Z.  1909,  No.  48;  0.  Loening, 
"Das  Erbrecht  der  Fremden  nach  den  deutschen  Stadtrechten  des 
Mittelalters,"  in  "Festschrift  0.  Gierke  dargebracht"  (1911),  285-303. 

»».  Moeller,  "Die  Elendenbriiderschaften"  (1906). 

»i4.  Schultze,  "Zum  Geleits-  und  Gasterecht,"  in  Vj.  Soz.  W.  G.  IX 
(1911),  229-237. 
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other  civilized  States.  France  alone  still  remains  an  exception, 
inasmuch  as  Art.  11  of  the  Code  Civil,  excluding  aliens  from 
*'  droits  civils  ",  has  not  yet  been  repealed.  In  Germany  limita- 
tions exist  today,  generally  speaking,  only  upon  the  subjects 
of  such  States  as  do  not  concede  to  Grermans  equality  with  their 
own  subjects.  Only  a  few  peculiar  rules,  respecting  aliens, 
partly  of  the  Empire  and  partly  of  the  States,  are  known 
today  to  the  private  law.  State  law  can,  for  example,  make  the 
acquisition  of  realty  by  foreign  juristic  persons  dependent  upon 
the  approval  of  the  State;  aliens  are  barred  from  acquiring 
interests  in  ships,  and  are  less  favored  than  natives  in  the  law 
of  copyright,  trade  marks,  and  trade  names ;  they  have  no  right 
to  reside  in  Germany ;  etc.  Moreover,  according  to  Art.  3  of  the 
Imperial  Constitution,  which  has  established  the  conmion  na- 
tivity of  all  Grermans,  only  persons  from  outside  the  Empire  are 
aliens  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  In  Switzerland  the  Civil  Code  has 
abolished  all  older  Cantonal  limitations  upon  aliens. 

§  12.  Religion.  (I)  The  Influence  of  Religion  upon  Private 
Law,  generally:  (1)  In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  for  the  Christian 
population  comprehended  in  the  Catholic  church,  membership 
in  that  church  was  just  as  essential  a  precondition  of  an  individual's 
legal  existence  as  was  his  membership  in  the  State.  He  who  stood 
outside  the  one  ecclesiastical  community  could  not  be  a  member, 
either,  of  the  secular  community  of  law :  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  medieval-Christian  theory  of  the  world,  heretics,  heathen, 
and  Jews  were  not  persons  in  a  legal  sense.  Hence  it  was  that 
the  anathema  of  the  Church  drew  after  it  the  outlawry  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  he  who  fell  from  faith  committed  in  so  doing  a  secular 
crime,  which  the  German  emperor,  exactly  like  the  later  Roman 
rulers,  threatened  with  severe  punishments.^ 

(2)  Ordy  in  Modem  Times  and  as  a  result  of  the  schism  of  faiths, 
did  a  change  take  place  in  these  views  and  conditions.*  Not, 
to  be  sure,  directly.  For  the  Reformers  and  their  followers  like- 
wise persisted  to  the  end  in  the  opinion  that  State  and  Church 
•constituted  an  indissoluble  unity,  and  that  therefore  all  subjects 
of  the  State  must  be  members  of  the  same  church.  Although 
the  Protestants  were  unable  to  secure  dominance  over  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  old  faith,  they  did  attain  through  the  Augsburg 

*  Eichmann,    "Acht   und    Bann   im    Reichsrecht    des   Mittelalters." 

i'*Gdrres-Gesellschaft    zur    Pflege    der    Wissensohaft    im    katholischen 
>eutscliland.     Sektion  fiir  Rechts-  und  Sozialwissenschaft  *\  Vol.  6, 1909.) 

*  Rieker,  "Die  reohtliche  Stellung  der  evangelischen  Kirche  Deutsch- 
lands  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwicklung  bis  zur  Gegenwart*'  (1893). 
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religious  peace  of  1555^  as  Augsburg  co-religionists,  the  status  of 
a  merely  temporarily  tolerated  sect,  and  thus  an  exceptional 
status  as  compared  with  the  legal  position  of  the  Jews.  Alike  in 
the  Empire  and  in  the  Territories,  one  exclusive  church  was 
recognized,  after  as  before,  as  the  only  possible  arrangement ;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  these  Territorial  churches  conformed  to 
the  confession  of  the  Territorial  ruler,  and  might  therefore  be  either 
Catholic  or  Evangelical.  Accordingly,  here  too  membership  in 
the  Territorial  church  remained  the  first  essential  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  legal  personality. 

The  triumph  of  the  modem  scientific  spirit,  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  dominance  of  the  "  law  of  nature  ",  deprived  of 
their  foimdation  these  medieval  views.  Men  came  to  recognize 
that  the  State  was  not  appointed  to  care  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  its  subjects,  but  merely  for  the  external  legal  order ;  the  reli- 
gious confession  of  its  citizens  might  therefore  be  indifferent  to 
it,  provided  only  that  the  faiths  thus  practised  side  by  side  did 
not  disturb  the  public  peace.  Religious  faith  thus  lost  its  former 
importance  for  the  legal  status  of  the  individual.  However,  it 
always  remained  a  self-evident  precondition  that  there  must  be 
in  question  a  Christian  confession,  —  membership  in  one  of  the 
two  Christian  faiths  recognized  in  the  Empire. 

In  the  peace  of  Westphalia  this  view  received  recognition  as 
a  fundamental  principle.  But  although  that  peace  assured  to  the 
Catholic  and  Evangelical  estates  of  the  Empire  an  ''sequalitas 
exacta  mutuaque  ",  in  contrast  with  the  mere  sufferance  of  the 
Augsburg  Peace,  still  this  meant  only  a  parity  of  the  two  con- 
fessions as  such,  and  not  at  all  an  equality  of  the  individual  ad- 
herents to  those  faiths.  On  the  contrary,  the  peace  explicitly 
confirmed  the  "  ius  reformandi  "  (i.e.  "  exercitiiun  religionis  ") 
of  the  Territorial  rulers ;  that  is,  their  competence  to  determine, 
within  the  limits  of  action  allowed  them  by  the  Empire,  the  reli- 
gions of  their  domains,  and  therefore  to  declare  either  one  of  the 
confessions  recognized  by  the  Empire  to  be  the  Territorial  church. 
Those  subjects  who  did  not  conform  to  the  State  church,  the 
Territorial  ruler  was  not  bound  to  respect :  he  might,  as  a  last 
resort,  compel  them  to  emigrate,  though  without  loss  of  property 
(the  so-called  "  flebile  beneficiiun  emigrationis  ")•  An  exception 
to  the  "  frightful  "  principle  "  cuius  regio  eius  religio  ",  was  made 
only  for  those  Evangelical  subjects  of  Catholic  estates  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  those  Catholic  subjects  of  Evangelical  estates  of  the 
Empire,  who  in  the  year  1624  had  been  in  enjoyment  of  the  right 
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of  free  religious  worship.  This  exception,  moreover,  did  not  exist 
in  Austria;  which  thus  was  given  the  opportunity  to  root  out, 
with  every  instrument  of  force,  the  Evangelical  faith  widespread 
within  its  Territories. 

In  time  the  drastic  principle  of  a  rigid  State  church  received 
further  ameliorations  in  practice,  especially  through  recognition 
of  the  principle,  first  applied  in  Brandenburg,  that  Lutherans  and 
Reformed  need  not  be  affected  by  a  change  in  the  confession  of 
their  Territorial  ruler.  There  was  thus  developed  in  most  of  the 
Territories  during  the  1700  s  a  "  de  facto "  situation  under 
which  one  church  was,  indeed,  still  recognized  as  the  Territorial 
church,  but  sufferance  was  assured  to  the  two  other  churches, 
as  such,  and  likewise  to  their  members. 

The  first  break,  in  principle,  with  the  regimen  of  a  State  church 
was  made  by  Prussia,  where  the  concession  of  religious  freedom  as 
freedom  of  the  individual  in  conscience  and  confession,  the  neu- 
trality of  the  State  in  confessional  questions,  and  a  liberal  tol- 
eration of  sectarianisms,  were  principles  that  determined,  as 
unwritten  law,  the  practical  ecclesiastical  policy  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  1700  s.  They  first  took  the  form  of  written  law 
in  the  draft  of  the  Greneral  Code  (1784-85),  afterwards  in  the 
Woellner  religious  edict  of  1788,  and  finally  in  the  "  Allgemeines 
Landrecht "  (1794).*  All  three  Christian  churches  received  the 
status  of  recognized  and  privileged  corporations.  Every  differ- 
ence of  legal  status  was  thereby  utterly  abolished  as  between 
their  adherents ;  and  practically  the  same  was  true  of  the  other 
Christian  sects,  inasmuch  as  these  secured  thenceforth  the  same 
toleration  which  had  theretofore  been  enjoyed  by  the  two  minor 
principal  confessions  under  the  dominant  one.  The  Prussian 
legislation  was  not  yet  bold  enough  to  extend  this  toleration  and 
equality  of  treatment  to  non-Christians,  and  to  those  who  adhered 
to  no  religious  community  whatever ;  it  allowed  itself  to  be  fore- 
stalled in  this  respect  by  France,  and  even  by  Austria.  For  as 
the  Oxle  Civil  (§  8)  conceded  to  every  Frenchman  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  rights,  so  the  Austrian  Code  (§  39)  declared  positively 
and  explicitly  that,  aside  from  certain  statutory  exceptions,  reli- 
gious differences  should  have  no  influence  upon  civil  rights;  a 
principle  which,  to  be  sure,  in  Austria's  case  remained  simply 
a  paper  law.  The  illiberal  view  of  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht " 
was  raised  by  the  Act  of  the  Grerman  Confederation  to  the  dignity 

^  AnschHUj  "Die   Verfassungsurkunde  fiir  den  Preussisohen  Staat 
Ein  Kommentar  fOr  Wisaensohaft  und  Praxis'',  I  (1912),  183  et  aeq. 
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of  a  general  German  federal  law,  by  the  provision  (in  Art.  16, 1) : 
''  Diflferences  between  Christian  sects  shall  be  the  excuse  for  no 
difference  in  the  enjoyment  of  dvil  and  political  rights  within  the 
States  and  districts  of  the  German  Confedaittion."  Accordingly, 
the  adherents  of  ''Christian  sects"  —  that  is,  as  was  officially 
determined,  the  three  Christian  confessions  recognized  since  the 
WestphaHan  Peace  —  were  necessarily  treated  with  complete 
legal  equality  in  all  (jerman  States;  they  could  no  longer  be 
compelled  to  emigrate,  nor  be  otherwise  put  at  a  disadvantage, 
one  with  another,  in  any  way.  On  the  other  hand  the  Act  of 
Confederation  did  not  declare  how  the  adherents  of  other  con- 
fessions or  sects  were  to  be  treated ;  moreover,  it  left  to  the  in- 
dividual States  complete  liberty  to  determine  what  churches 
they  would  permit  within  their  territor>%  and  what  measure  of 
rights  they  would  accord  to  churches  and  confessions  as  such. 
Most  of  the  confederated  States,  following  the  Prussian  example, 
authorized  the  three  confessions  recognized  by  imj)erial  law  as 
churches  entitled  to  equal  rights  (though  Mecklenburg,  for 
example,  did  not);  and  all  of  them  maintained  the  difference 
between  them  and  other  religious  societies. 

The  movement  of  1848  first  led  to  the  complete  abolition  of  the 
old  restrictions.  The  "German  Fundamental  Rights"  (Art.  Ill, 
§  14.  16)  declared  for  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  the  Act 
of  Confederation  to  the  extent  that  not  only  members  of  the  three 
recognized  Christian  sects,  but  also  the  adherents  of  every  con- 
fession of  faith  whatsoever,  and  equally  those  who  adhered  to  no 
religious  community,  should  participate  as  equals  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  and  political  rights.  Some  States  gave  positive 
authority  to  this  principle  within  their  territory,  —  so  e.g.  Prussia, 
by  the  second  subdivision  of  Art.  12  of  its  constitution :  "  The 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rights  is  independent  of  religious 
faith."  The  North  German  Confederation  and  the  present  Ger- 
man Empire,  soon  after  their  establishment,  converted  this  prin- 
ciple into  a  main  pillar  of  the  centralized  legal  order  under  them 
newly  realized.  First,  the  Act  of  Nov.  1,  1867,  respecting  liberty 
of  domicile,  provided  that  freedom  of  residence,  domicile,  industry, 
and  acquisition  of  realty,  should  be  denied  to  no  subject  of  the 
Confederation  on  account  of  his  religious  faith.  And  thereafter 
the  Act  of  July  3,  1869,  "the  fundamental  law  of  freedom  of 
conscience  within  the  German  Empire,"  —  the  single  short  para- 
graph of  which  statute  embodies  one  of  the  most  important  achieve- 
ments of  modern  times,  —  declared  in  quite  general  and  unqualified 
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terms  that  "  all  limitations  whatever  upon  civil  or  political  rights, 
based  upon  differences  of  religious  faith,  are  hereby  abolished. 
In  particular,  competence  to  take  part  in  communal  and  national 
assemblies  and  for  the  exercise  of  public  office  shall  be  inde- 
pendent of  religious  faith." 

Notwithstanding  this,  certain  restrictions  were  regarded  as 
still  existent,  —  for  example  the  well-known  prohibition  in  cer- 
tain States  of  marriages  between  Christians  and  non-Christians; 
but  all  imperfections  possibly  still  remaining  in  the  law  were  finally 
remedied  by  the  imperial  statute  of  personal  status  of  Feb.  6, 1875, 
and  the  present  Civil  Code.  Difference  of  religious  faith  is 
today  neither  an  obstacle  to  marriage  nor  a  ground  for  divorce 
or  disinheritance.  And  though  adherence  to  a  definite  religion 
or  confession  can  still,  by  by-laws  ("  Statuten  ")  or  by  legal 
agreements,  be  made  a  precondition  to  the  acquisition  or  the  exer- 
cise of  rights,  this  is  a  result  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  con- 
tract, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  earlier  statutory  inequality, 
no  more  than  has  the  provision  of  the  present  Civil  Code  (§  1779) 
that  in  the  choice  of  a  guardian  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  religious 
faith  of  the  ward. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  statute  of  1869  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  complete  legal  equality  between  Christians  and  Jews. 

(II)  The  Status  of  the  Jews  in  Private  Law :  ^  (1)  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  —  The  position  of  the  Jews  has  been  a  peculiar  one  from 
the  earliest  times.  They  were  not  heathen,  since  they  believed 
in  the  same  God  as  did  Christians,  nor  yet  heretics,  persons  fallen 
from  the  true  faith ;  but  persons  who  held  aloof  therefrom.  But 
they  were  distinguished  from  the  Christian  peoples  among  whom 
they  lived  not  alone  by  their  faith,  but  also  by  their  race :  they 
were  not  fellow-countrymen,  but,  despite  their  domicile  among 
them,  aliens.  These  two  facts  were  decisive  of  their  legal  treat- 
ment, but  the  Jewry  statutes  of  the  Middle  Ages  laid  the  greater 
emphasis  now  on  one,  now  on  the  other.  The  fundamental 
idea,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the  Jews  were  regarded  as  adher- 
ents of  an  alien  confession,  inimical  to  the  dominant  State  religion 
and  against  whose  influences  this  was  to  be  protected,  came  from 

^  Stobbe,  "  Die  Juden  in  Deutsohland  w&hrend  des  Mittelalters  in 
politischer,  sozialer  und  rechtlicher  Beziehung"  (1866);  Scherer,  **Bei- 
tr&ge  zur  Geschichte  des  Judenrechts  im  Mittelalter.  Erster  Band :  Die 
Rechtsverh&ltnisse  der  Juden  in  den  deutsch-dsterreichischen  Landem" 
(1901);  Caro,  "Sozial-  und  Wirtschaftsgeschichte  der  Juden  im  Mit- 
telalter und  der  Neuzeit.  Band  I :  Das  friihere  und  das  hohe  Mittel- 
alter" (1908),  —  one  of  the  "Schriften  herausgegeben  von  der  Gesellschaft 
zur  Fdrderung  der  Wissenschaft  des  Judentumes''). 
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the  later  \tpAstiai  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  wbidi  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Gennanic^Sutes  that  arose  within  the  tontoty  of 
that  Empire, — the  East  and  West  Gothic,  Lombanl,  Bnrgiandian, 
and  3Ierovingian, — oonfonned«  What  was  most  imptjrtant,  the 
medieval  dnircfa  also  made  that  view  its  own.  It  granted  to  the 
Jenissh  rdigicm  as  such,  toletSLiion,  and  to  its  adherents  protection 
of  life,  property,  and  religious  customs  and  institutions;  but,  cm  the 
other  hand,  it  pursued  with  evety  means  the  end  of  (xotecting 
Christianity  against  any  posnUe  influence  of  Judaism.  Xumeious 
papal  bulls  for  their  protection  served  to  secure  the  Jews  against 
force ;  and  countless  enactments,  partly  of  a  i»ecautionaty  and 
partly  of  a  more  directly  protective  dumurter,  served  for  the  se- 
curity of  Christianity.  Urns  the  Canonic  law  ot  Jewry,  gradually 
given  form  by  the  Church,  which  attained  authority  throughout 
the  Christian  worlds  and  in  many  lands  —  as  e^.  France  and 
England,  —  was  embodied  also  in  the  l^islation  of  the  State, 
forbade,  among  other  things,  marriage  between  Christians  and 
Jews,  and  the  holding  of  public  offices  by  Jews ;  they  mi^t  not 
employ  a  Christian  servant,  nor  reside  in  aU  parts,  nor  accuse  or  beat 
witnesses  against  Christians ;  they  were  obliged  to  wear  a  dress 
that  distinguished  them  from  Christians ;  Christians  might  neither 
lease  nor  rent  them  goods  or  houses ;  and  other  like  restrictions. 
On  the  other  hand  the  medieval  Germanic  law,  to  which  natu- 
rally the  Church's  standpoint  was  essentially  alien,  and  in  which 
this  received  even  later  but  a  secondary  recognition,  and  which  re- 
quired membership  in  the  folk  as  a  precondition  of  capacity  for 
rights  (supra,  p/73),  treated  the  Jews  as  aliens ;  that  is,  as  rightless, 
like  the  slaves.  The  law  of  alienage  formed  the  foundation  for  the 
treatment  of  the  Jews  in  the  Prankish  as  well  as  in  the  German 
Empire  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Nevertheless,  the  actual  situation 
of  the  Jews,  like  that  of  the  slaves,  was  not  an  unfavorable  one 
down  into  the  1100  s.  For  in  that  early  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages  they  were  an  indispensable  part  of  the  population  as  the 
chief  middlemen  in  trade  and  banking;  and  rulers  therefore 
exempted  them,  through  the  conferment  of  special  rights,  from 
the  results  of  the  law  of  alienage.  The  Carolingian  kings  may 
possibly  have  already  issued  patents  of  protection  to  individual 
Jews,  though  a  true  law  for  the  protection  of  the  Jews  certainly 
did  not  then  exist.^    Such  a  law  took  body,  however,  in  the 

^  Tanql,  "Zum  Judensohutzreoht  unter  den  Earolinffem",  in  Neues 
Arohiv  aer  Gesellsohaft  fOr  &ltere  deutsohe  Gesohiohtunrnde,  XXXIII 
(1008),  107  et  $eq. 
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course  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  result  of  such  patents  of  pro- 
tection, which  were  granted  with  ever-growing  frequency  by  rulers, 
and  were  not  only  conceded  in  favor  of  specific  individuals, 
but  in  some  cities  —  as  e.g.  in  Speier,  Worms,  Regensburg  —  were 
issued  from  the  1000  s  onward  in  favor  of  all  Jews  dwelling 
therein.  The  privileges  they  enjoyed  in  Worms  were  extended 
by  Frederick  II  in  1236  to  all  the  Jews  in  (Jermany.  This  was 
the  first  general  Jewry  law  of  Germany.^  The  Jews  were  generally 
assured  in  these  privileges  of  protection  against  riots,  protection 
of  their  property,  exemptions  from  special  taxes,  dispositive  powers 
over  their  property,  a  status  in  court  as  witnesses  which  as 
compared  with  the  unfree  was  a  favored  one,  and  also  protection 
of  their  lives :  from  which  it  b  evident  that  without  such  special 
royal  protection  they  were  rightless ;  they  received  the  status  of 
royal  serfs,  of  whom  the  king  could  fully  dispose.  In  return 
for  the  concession  of  their  charters  of  liberties  the  Jews  were  bound 
to  render  taxes  into  the  royal  exchequer,  in  recompense  for  the 
king's  renunciation  in  such  charters  of  the  powers  he  enjoyed 
under  the  alienage  law,  and  which  since  the  Hohenstauffen  period 
had  constituted  an  independent  regality,  the  "  Judenregal." 
Thence  came  the  expression,  as  a  general  designation  for  the  Jews, 
"  cameral  "  or  "  exchequer  "  serfs  ("  servi  camere  nostre  '0>  which 
was  first  officially  used  in  a  Jewry  statute  of  Frederick  II.  In 
this  expression,  and  in  the  burdensome  tributes  imposed  on  them 
as  a  result  of  this  "  cameral  "  serfdom,  —  tributes  collected  not 
only  by  the  kings  but  also  by  the  Territorial  rulers  fitted  out 
by  them  with  the  Jewry  regality,  —  was  evidenced  the  worsened 
condition  which  the  Jews  had  to  bear  with,  following  the  Cru- 
sades; partly  because  of  the  increasing  sharpness  of  religious 
divisions,  partly,  and  especially,  in  consequence  of  economic 
reasons.  As  the  cities  grew  prosperous,  and  the  Christian  city 
population  turned  increasingly  to  trade  and  came  to  see  in  the 
Jews  inconvenient  competitors,  these  lost  their  one-time  monopo- 
listic position  in  wholesale  commerce  and  moneylending,  and 
were  forced  to  resort  to  huckstering  and  usury,  and  to  petty 
trade  in  money,  second-hand  articles,  horses,  and  cattle.  The 
gilds,  too,  and  therewith  many  trades,  remained  closed  to  them ; 
as  also,  of  course,  all  political  rights  in  State  and  commune. 
The  hatred  of  the  Christian  population  found  vent  in  cruel  perse- 
cutions, and  the  unscrupulous  administration  of  the  "  Judenregal" 
led  to  ever  more  extreme  legal  restrictions.    Their  liberty  of  domi- 

^  Sclierer,  op,  cU.,  75. 
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cile  was  abolished,  their  emigration  without  special  license  for- 
bidden, the  property  of  emigrants  and  of  heirless  decedents  con- 
fiscated. They  were  arbitrarily  pawned  and  given  away,  their 
claims  against  debtors  were  annulled  or  scaled.^  The  Roman 
Canonic  inhibition  of  marriages  between  Christians  and  Jews, 
the  assignment  of  Jews'  claims  to  Christians  (as  a  "  cessio  in 
potiorem  ")»  ^^^  limitations  upon  choice  of  domicile  came  to  be 
universally  established;  so  too  the  limited  probative  value  of 
their  testimony  and  of  their  trade  books.  Even  the  advantages 
generally  accorded  them  over  Christians,  such  as  their  privilege 
as  usurers  and  receivers  of  stolen  goods  (infra,  §§  58,  86),  had 
something  hateful  about  them  which  contributed  to  the  lowering 
of  their  repute. 

This  complete  dependence  of  the  Jewry  upon  the  Christian 
authorities,  their  **  cameral "  serfdom,  —  in  view  of  which  it 
signified  little  that  peace  and  protection  were  guaranteed  them 
in  national  peaces  and  special  charters,  in  return  for  cash  pay- 
ments ;  and  the  injustice  and  even  cruelty  of  which  did  not  remain 
wholly  hidden  even  to  the  naive  view  of  the  Middle  Ages, — men  en- 
deavored to  explain  by  a  strange  historical  fable,  which  the  medieval 
law  books  adopted  ("Sachsenspiegel,"  III,  7,  §  3;  "Schwaben- 
spiegel,"  Text  G,  260,  3).  The  fable  ran  that  Titus  had  bailed  to 
the  imperial  exchequer  the  Jews  that  survived  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Their  dependence  had  its  true  basis  in  the  medieval 
right  of  "  aubaine  ",  and  it  could  only  lessen  when  the  views  that 
underlay  that  right  had  been  displaced  by  others  more  hiunane. 

(2)  Modem  Times.  —  This  change  did  not  take  place  until  in 
the  last  centuries,  under  the  influence  of  Rationalism.  Here  also 
French  legislation,  which  by  a  decree  of  1791  had  assured  to  the 
Jews  all  civic  rights  and  made  them  equals  in  all  respects  of  other 
citizens,  was  of  pioneer  influence.  Within  the  area  in  which  the 
Code  Civil  had  authority  these  principles  acquired  authority 
also  in  Germany ;  a  few  of  the  other  Grerman  States,  also,  soon 
followed  this  example,  as  for  example  Prussia  in  its  Jewry  Edict 
of  March  11,  1812.  The  German  Act  of  Confederation  (Art. 
16)  provided  that  the  Federal  Assembly  should  take  under  con- 
sideration "  how  the  amelioration  of  the  civic  condition  of  adhe- 
rents of  the  Jewish  faith  in  Germany  might  be  realized  in  a  manner 
as  uniform  as  possible,  and  how,  in  particular,  the  enjoyment  of 
civic  rights  might  be  secured  and  assured  them  in  the  confederated 
States  in  consideration  of  their  assumption  of  all  civic  duties; 

*  SchereTt  79  et  aeq. 
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but  until  then  "  —  the  article  continued  —  "  the  rights  already 
granted  the  adherents  of  this  faith  by  individual  States  of  the 
Federation  shall  be  preserved  to  them."  The  federal  law  here 
promised  was  never  passed.  Indeed,  some  States,  as  e.g.  Bruns- 
wick, did  not  scruple  to  sweep  away  the  betterments  realized 
in  the  French  period,  and  to  introduce  again  the  old,  illiberal 
legal  conditions;  which  result  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  made 
possible  by  the  calculated  wording  ("  by ",  not  "  in '')  of 
Article  16.  Nevertheless,  most  of  the  confederated  States  re- 
signed themselves  in  the  course  of  the  century  to  the  repeal  of 
the  old  Jewry  statutes.  Complete  legal  equalization  was  first 
declared,  however,  by  the  federal  statute  of  1869.  The  Tal- 
mud thereby  lost  that  significance  as  an  actually  authoritative 
legal  source  which,  at  least  in  those  States  in  which  the  rabbinic 
jurisdiction  had  not  already  been  abolished  by  special  statutes 
(as  e.g.  in  Prussia  by  the  Edict  of  1812),  it  had  retained  in  the 
rabbinic  courts  that  existed  for  the  trial  of  purely  Jewish  causes. 
The  German  system  of  judicature,  in  authority  since  1879,  no 
longer  recognizes  any  special  Jewish  courts. 

§  13.  Status.  (I)  Status  in  the  Legal  Sense.  —  Status 
("  Stand ")  was  originally  a  social  conception.  A  universal 
himian  impulse  draws  like  and  like  together  and  calls  into 
existence  group-formations  within  society.  Such  strata,  origi- 
nally purely  social,  are  doubtless  lacking  at  no  stage  of  hiunan 
culture.  They  invariably  rest,  in  last  analysis,  upon  a  conviction 
of  the  unequal  worth  of  the  different  elements  of  society.  So 
long  as  the  mode  of  life  and  distribution  of  wealth  are  uniform, 
they  are  little  in  evidence.  The  commonalty,  in  general  still 
socially  homogeneous,  usually  endeavors  all  the  more  strictly 
to  close  its  ranks  to  elements  that  do  not  belong  within  its 
circle.  But  with  rising  cultural  conditions  social  grouping  in- 
creases. The  personal  merits  of  individual  members  of  the  folk, 
and  descent  from  such  preeminent  men,  exert  a  marked  influence 
upon  public  matters ;  the  growing  disparities  in  the  distribution 
of  wealth  divide  the  population  into  rich  and  poor ;  the  increasing 
complexities  of  occupation  lead  to  a  distinction  of  callings  regarded 
as  suitable  or  unsuitable  to  men's  respective  status. 

This  stratification  of  the  population,  in  itself  merely  social, 
assumes  a  legal  character  as  soon  as  the  social  position  of 
the  individual,  his  membership  in  one  or  another  group,  comes 
to  involve  for  him  definite  legal  consequences.  The  relajtive  rank 
of  social  classes  becomes  one  of  legal  status,  in  that  legal  prefer- 
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ences  are  attributed  to  the  higher  groups^  as  such,  and  to  their 
members,  and  denied  to  the  lower.  Social  groups  become  estates  in 
a  legal  sense  in  that  certain  legal  relations  are  recognized  as  existent 
only  between  the  members  of  a  class,  thus  uniting  these  in  a  legal 
conmiunity  distinct  from  non-members.  The  legal  consequences 
springing  from  membership  in  such  an  estate  may  vary  in  nature 
and  extent.  Moreover,  though  the  chief  significance  of  the  system 
of  social  estates  lay,  in  general,  within  the  domain  of  public 
law,  it  also  influenced  the  position  of  the  individual  in  private 
law. 

The  correlation  of  social  estates  reflects  in  its  development 
the  general  progress  of  social  and  economic  relations,  of  which  it 
was  an  expression.  It  is  subjected  to  continual  change.  Side 
by  side  with  old  groupings  new  and  inconsistent  ones  therefore 
frequently  appear,  without  being  able,  at  first,  to  displace  the 
old ;  and  thus  there  often  result  peculiar  cross  groupings.  The 
legal  delimitation  by  no  means  always  coincides  with  the  cleavage 
lines  of  social,  political,  and  economic  groups.  Not  infrequently 
legal  distinctions  maintain  themselves  in  formal  authority  in 
consequence  of  their  relative  inelasticity;  notwithstanding  that 
they  have  been  left  behind  in  the  ceaseless  fiux  of  social  changes, 
arid  have  thereby  lost  their  essential  justification.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  law  is  generally  late  in  taking  cognizance  of  altered  social 
groupings.  Every  system  of  social  estates  strives  toward  the 
utmost  possible  exclusiveness.  To  status  in  a  legal  sense  a  strict 
delimitation  is  essential.  Birth,  calling,  possessions,  operate  as 
segregating  factors.  Only  the  estates  based  on  birth  are  strictly 
exclusive,  for  only  in  them  is  there  a  permanent  union  of  equal 
fellows ;  they  do  not  necessarily  involve  a  caste-like  exclusiveness. 
For  the  same  reason  the  occupational  and  property  estates  also 
tend  to  acquire  a  heritable  character. 

(II)  The  Old  System  of  Social  Estates :  (1)  The  general  devel- 
opmerd  of  the  system}  —  At  the  beginning  of  historical  times  a 
homogeneous  class  of  freemen  formed,  the  core  of  the  Germanic 
races.  Beside  it,  —  at  least  according  to  the  view  prevailing  up 
to  the  present  day,  —  the  half-free  and  unf ree  were  subordinate 
in  niunber  and  importance.  The  law  of  the  present  day  has, 
with  one  inconsiderable  exception  (infra,  III),  brought  about  a 
complete  abolition  of  all  class  differences.  In  a  certain  sense  it 
has  thus  returned  to  the  starting-point  of  develpoment.    But 

^  See  for  a  brief  sketoh  Seeliper,  "St&ndische  Bildungen  im  deutsohen 
Volk"  (rectoral  address,  Leipzig,  1905). 
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the  twenty  centuries  intervening  are  filled  with  a  bewildering 
wealth  of  class  groupings. 

Beside  .the  mass  of  conunon  freemen,  among  whom  the 
nobility  constituted  originally  a  class  merely  socially  preemi- 
nent, there  existed  even  in  early  Ge^na^ic  times  an  unfree  class 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  population  in  the  sharpest  conceiv- 
able manner.  They  were  not  in  any  sense  members  of  the  legal 
conmiunity;  not  persons  in  a  legal  sense,  but  things.  We 
may  therefore  say  that  there  was  herein  embodied  no  class 
differentiation  whatsoever,  inasmuch  as  the  unfree  stood  outside 
the  legal  conmiunity:^  But  the  unfree  might  be  manumitted,  and 
emancipation  usually  secured  to  them  half-freedom.  Such  half- 
free  persons,  or  serfs  ("  Horigen  ",  "  Liten  ",  "  Aldien  ")*  were 
capable  of  rights ;  but  they  continued  to  be  marked  off  from  the 
full  freemen  by  the  lack  of  liberty  of  domicile. 

After  the  migrations  of  the  Grermanic  races  the  contrast 
between  freedom  and  unfreedom  lost  definiteness,  the  unfree 
securing  legal  personality  and  thereby  becoming  folk-fellows. 
Besides  this,  whole  classes  of  the  unfree  moved  upward,  as 
settled  rent-paying  peasants,  into  the  class  of  the  half-free, 
which  was  thus  notably  increased.  Where  the  old  folk-nobility 
maintained  itself  against  extraction  by  the  kingship,  it  developed 
into  an  estate  superior  also  in  law  to  the  commonalty.  Thus 
there  were  gradually  differentiated  four  blood  estates:  the 
noble,  the  free,  the  half-free  ("  Horige  ",  serfs),  and  the  unfree 
("  Enechte  ")•  This  fourfold  legal  hierarchy  of  freedom  found 
visible  expression  in  a  scale  of  varying  wergelds. 

But  development  soon  went  further.  Altered  economic  and 
political  relations  led  in  the  Prankish  period  to  a  transforma- 
tion of  momentous  consequences  of  this  social  organization  of 
the  Germanic  epoch.  The  accumulation  of  riches  in  the  hands 
of  great  landholders,  secular  and  ecclesiastic,  called  into  being 
a  new  aristocracy  of  wealth,  while  the  royal  service  created 
a  new  nobility  of  office.  Two  new  classes  rose  thereby  above 
the  estate  of  the  common  freemen.  They  coalesced  readily, 
inasmuch  as  royal  service  was  rewarded  with  land,  and  they 
wholly  or  partially  absorbed  the  remnants  of  the  old  nobility 
of  blood.  The  increased  wergeld  of  the  royal  officials  gave  them 
also  a  higher  legal  worth.  Although  it  was  not  yet  an  estate 
limited  by  birth,  this  aristocracy  developed  into  such  an  estate 
—  the  estate  of  lords  and  princes  —  in  the  post-Frankish  period, 

^Heusler,  "Institutionen",  T,  161. 
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as  a  result  of  the  transformation  of  powers  of  public  oflSce  into 
heritable  rights  of  lordship  over  land  and  people  associated  with 
the  possession  of  land.  On  the  other  hand  many  of  the  common 
freemen  sank  into  the  estate  of  serfs,  and  there  met  the  slaves 
who  had  risen  into  it.  For  whoever  was  not  in  a  position  to  pro- 
tect his  own  free  holding,  but  was  forced  to  intrust  it  to  a  richer 
man  and  receive  it  back  as  a  tenancy  for  rent,  thereby  eventually 
lowered  his  personal  status.  And  so,  here  again,  possession  of 
land  called  into  existence,  first  social  and  economic,  and  then 
legal  distinctions. 

To  all  this  yet  another  thing  was  added.  The  Grermanic 
common  freeman  had  been  at  once  warrior  and  cultivator  of  the 
soil.  This  ceased  to  be  true  in  Frankish  times.  The  need  of  a 
professionally  trained  mounted  force  created  chivalry  and  the 
estate  of  knights.  This  estate  of  the  knightage  ("  ordo  mili- 
taris  ")>  too,  was  at  first  a  purely » social  fellowship  of  all  men 
capable  of  knight  service.  But  as  mounted  service  in  war 
was  as  dear  as  it  was  distinguished,  a  knightly  lineage  was  very 
soon  added  to  the  requirement  of  a  knightly  mode  of  life,  and 
thereby  transformed  a  professional  into  a  blood  estate.  The 
feudal  law  included  in  one  legal  unit  all  persons  of  knightly  birth 
and  calling,  and  graded  them  within  this  unity  in  estates,  accord- 
ing to  their  military  rank.  Distinctions  between  the  status  of 
freedom  and  of  unfreedom  in  the  Territorial  law  did  not  affect 
membership  in  this  estate,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  the 
basis  of  gradations  within  it.  Unfree  persons  found  admission 
to  it,  viz.  the  ministri,  —  the  servitors  of  the  king  and  the  landed 
aristocracy  employed  in  military  service.  So  long,  therefore, 
as  the  distinction  made  by  the  Territorial  law  outweighed  in 
importance  the  unity  that  prevailed  in  the  feudal  law,  the  knight- 
age was  no  status  in  the  sense  of  the  Territorial  law,  and 
the  feudal  law*  was  no  law  of  status  but  simply  a  "  Rechts- 
kreis  "  (supra,  p.  3),  —  the  aggregate  of  the  legal  rules  that  regu- 
lated the  legal  relations  associated  with  feudal  tenancy.  The 
Sachsenspiegel  still  shows  us  this  peculiar  parallel  growth  of 
estates  on  the  double  basis  of  Territorial  and  feudal  law. 
Ultimately  the  principles  of  the  latter  came  to  prevail. 
Persons  of  knightly  birth  separated  themselves  from  all  other 
classes  of  society  as  a  blood  estate,  recognizable  by  their 
peculiar  mode  of  life.  But  within  this  knightly  6t  noble  class, 
a  unit  both  in  self-consciousness  and  in  law,  the  distinction 
between   elements   originally  free  and   unfree   continued  to  be 
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reflected  in  a  division  between  a  higher  and  a  lower  nobility 
{infra,  III). 

Beside  the  knightly  estate  there  appeared  an  estate  of  burghers 
and  peasants,  whose  development  ran  a  similar  course.  Urban 
occupations,  which  in  the  flourishing  towns  offered  abundant 
support  through  industry  and  trade  to  an  ever-increasing  stratum 
of  the  population,  brought  within  the  burghal  class  the  most 
diverse  elements  of  the  Territorial  law.  The  principle  "  Luft 
macht  frei  "  ("  free  town  air  makes  free  "y  wore  down  the  origi- 
nal contrasts  and  fused  the  town  population  into  a  legal  imit, 
although  indeed  social  differences,  often  of  great  sharpness,  per- 
sisted or  first  took  form  within  it.  The  burghal  class  also  became 
in  a  legal  sense  a  blood-estate  determined  by  the  occupation  into 
which  one  was  born.  Within  the  town  law  ("  Weichbildrecht  ") 
it  developed  its  own  law  of  status,  and  as  the  citizenry  of  the  State 
grew  later  out  of  the  burghal  community,  so  burghal  ("  biirger- 
liches  ")  law  became  the  common  ("  civil ")  law  of  the  whole  nation. 

Among  the  rural  population,  also,  the  distinctions  of  status 
connected  with  the  original  folk  organization  became  obliterated 
in  course  of  time,  although  they  did  not  disappear  completely, 
nor  everywhere  to  the  same  extent.  In  some  regions  free 
peasants  maintained  themselves  on  free  soil,  though  henceforth 
distinguished  by  their  rustic  life  from  their  erstwhile  fellows 
of  the  knightly  and  burghal  estates.  Socially,  they  constituted 
one  class  with  the  half-free  and  unfree  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
The  peasantry  lived  under  complicated  tenurial  relations :  in  the 
West  partly  bound  to  the  soil,  and  partly  personally  dependent ; 
in  the  eastern  colonized  regions  originally  merely  bound  to  the 
soil,  —  it  was  only  in  the  course  of  the  modern  period  that  per- 
sonal serfdom  ("  Leibeigenschaft ")  found  in  the  latter  regions 
its  widest  prevalence  as  a  new  form  of  unfreedom. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  organization  of  the  folk  as  knights, 
burgesses,  and  peasants,  which  had  reached  perfection  in  the  1100  s 
and  1200  s,  remained  the  essential  basis  of  social  grouping  until 
the  1800  s,  and  gradually  displaced  the  older  estates  based  on 
gradations  of  freedom.  And  though  these  newer  estates  did  not 
ever\'where  attain  internal  homogeneity,  they  nevertheless  did 
constitute  closed  blood-estates,  which  were  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  their  occupations :   military  (knightly)  life,  civic 

^  Brunner,  "Luft  macht  frei.  Eine  rechtsgeschichtliche  Unter- 
suchung",  reprint  from  the  "Festg^abe  der  Berliner  juristisohen 
Fakult&t  ftir  O.  Gierke"  (1910). 
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industry,  and  rustic  field  work  were  mutually  exclusive  occupa^ 
tions  in  the  law  of  status.  When  mercenary  troops  and  modem 
standing  armies  replaced  the  feudal  array,  the  nobility  lost  their 
character  of  a^tdary  occupational  estate,  notwithstanding  that 
it  continued  very  commonly  the  military  mode  of  life,  and  that 
in  Prussia  it  was  regarded  as  nothing  less  than  the  legal  duty 
of  the  landed  nobility  to  serve  as  oflScers  in  the  army.  Especially 
in  the  East,  the  nobles  devoted  themselves  as  great  landowners 
to  agricultm^,  and  quite  commonly  entered  the  higher  civil  service 
as  well.  Moreover,  since  urban  life  involved  from  the  earliest 
times  a  variety  of  occupations,  many  statutes,  as  e.g.  the  Prus- 
sian ''  Landrecht  *\  treated  these  smaller  occupation  groups  as 
"  estates  ",  establishing  special  rules  for  the  classes  (called  "  es- 
tates") of  oflScers,  civil  servants,  merchants,  artisans,  artists, 
factory  owners,  etc.  There  was  here,  however,  no  question  of 
estates  in  the  legal  sense,  since  such  groups  lacked  all  definite 
delimitation  within  the  general  blood-estate  (supra,  p.  25). 

(2)  Eqiwlity  of  Birth.  —  Underlying  all  social  organization 
upon  the  basis  of  a  blood-status  is  the  principle  of  equal  birth. 
Only  when  an  estate  rests  on  equality  of  blood  can  it  constitute 
an  entity,  sharply  delimited,  of  equal-born  fellows.  Since  the 
old  estates  of  the  Territorial  law  were  pure  blood-estates,  the  idea 
of  equal  birth  was  in  them  quite  strictly  enforced.  Complex 
relations  resulted  wherever  different  social  factors,  each  deter- 
minant of  status,  were  in  play,  and  led  to  cross-stratifications  of 
status.  In  such  cases  there  might  result  a  double  equality  of 
birth,  if  measured  by  different  standards.  For  example,  and  in  par- 
ticular, there  existed,  at  the  height  of  the  medieval  period,  beside 
the  equal-birth  of  the  "  Landrecht  "  the  equal-birth  of  the  feudal 
law.  For  this  reason,  the  doctrine  of  equal  birth  had  much  that 
was  confusing  about  it,  as  the  glossator  of  the  **  Sachsenspiegel " 
justly  remarks  (on  III,  73,  §  1).  The  consequences  of  equality 
of  birth  in  private  law  made  themselves  felt  in  the  law  of  family 
and  inheritance.  Only  an  equal-born  member  of  the  estate  had 
the  right  —  which  rested  on  kinship  —  of  Exercising  guardianship 
over  minors  and  women.  And  only  between  those  equal  in  buth 
was  there  a  right  of  inheritance ;  for  as  the  "  Sachsenspiegel "  puts 
it  (I,  17,  §  1) :  "  Sve  so  dem  anderen  ebenbiuxiich  nich  ne  is,  de 
ne  mach  sin  erve  nicht  nemen  "  ("  When  one  is  not  the  equal  in 
birth  of  another,  he  cannot  take  the  latter's  heritage  ").  Equality 
of  birth  played  its  most  important  role,  however,  in  the  law  of 
marriage.    Members  of  different  estates  could  not  originally  inter- 
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marry  at  all ;  and  later  they  could  at  best  enter  into  no  marriage 
of  full  effect.  The  once  unbridgeable  gulf  between  freedom  and 
unfreedom  still  found  recognition  in  the  provisions  of  certain 
folk-laws  that  imposed  penalty  of  death  upon  free  and  unfree 
imions^  or,  like  the  Salic  Law,  declared  a  woman  who  contracted 
marriage  with  her  slave  to  be  rightless  ("aspellis  ")•  Others 
merely  pimished  the  free  party  with  the  loss  of  freedom ;  the 
Ripuarian  folk-law  ordered  that  sword  and  spindle  be  offered 
the  free  woman  who  against  the  will  of  her  kin  took  a  slave  in 
marriage :  if  she  chose  the  one,  the  slave  was  killed ;  if  the  other, 
she  herself  sank  into  bondage.^ 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Chm^h  legal  validity  was  given, 
in  general,  to  all  marriages  consummated  in  observance  of  the 
prescribed  forms,  and  the  quality  of  legitimate  offspring  to  the 
resulting  issue.  But  marriages  between  those  who  were  not  class 
fellows  remained  imequal  marriages.  The  principle  that  the 
husband's  status  fixed  the  status  of  the  wife  was  applied  only  when 
the  man  was  the  lower  bom,  in  which  case  he  drew  the  woman 
down  to  his  own  estate.  On  the  other  hand  a  woman  lower 
bom  did  not  by  marriage  rise  to  the  higher  status  of  her  husband. 
As  regards  the  children  the  principle  was  that  they  should  follow 
the  "worser  hand"  ("Argere  Hand";  "le  pire  emporte  le 
bon  "),  that  is,  receive  the  status  of  the  lower-bom ;  so  that  a 
mother  several  times  married  might  have  children  of  the  most 
different  status,  according  to  the  status  of  their  fathers.  At  times, 
indeed,  even  in  Germany  men  maintained  the  principle  of  the 
oldest  Germanic  law,  —  which  moreover  was  the  rule  in  Roman 
law,  —  and  allowed  a  free  woman,  even  though  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  marriage  she  necessarily  shared  the  half-free 
or  unfree  status  of  her  husband,  to  transmit  to  her  children  her 
own  natal  freedom  ("  partus  sequitiu'  ventrem ",  "  le  ventre 
affranchit ",  "  the  womb  enfranchises  ").  The  question,  what 
marriages  should  be  recognized  as  of  equal  status  went  to  the  very 
essence  of  the  medieval  law  of  status  and  equal-birth^  And  this 
not  alone  in  regard  to  private  law.  For  upon  its  decision  depended 
not  only  priorities  in  inheritance,  but  also  succession  to  the  crown 
and  sovereignty.  And  with  remarkable  although  intelligible 
stubbornness  men  held  fast  at  precisely  this  point  to  the  old  system 
of  estates  of  the  Territorial  law,  at  least  in  theory ;  and  this  even 
after  that  had  already  been  wholly  displaced  by  the  newer 
occupational-estates.    For  example,  as  late  as  the  year  1383  the 

''*Lex  Ribuaria",  58,  18. 
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peasants  of  the  Alsatian  village  of  Grosskembs  declared — and 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  old  free-estate  quite  unimpugnably 
—  that  they  were,  as  free  peasants,  the  "  fellows  of  princes  " 
("  fiirsten  genoss  "),  and  could  "  wiben  und  mannen,  on  eygen 
lilt,  wo  wu-  woUent "  ("  marn^  unlike  serfs,  whomsoever  they 
pleased  ") ;  although,  as  Heusler  adds,^  doubtless  not  very  many 
peasant-girls  of  Kembs  can  have  attained  a  princely  throne. 
As  late  as  1670  the  Imperial  Chamber  of  Justice  also  regarded 
the  marriage  of  an  earl  with  a  free  peasant  as  a  union  that  did 
not  debase  the  status  and  the  rights  of  the  children,  and  the  Im- 
perial Council  gave  practical  effect  to  the  same  rule  down  to  the 
electoral  capitulations  of  1742. 

In  this  newer  organization  of  society  in  occupational-estates 
the  principle  of  equal  birth  was  less  and  less  heeded.  Only  the 
higher  nobility  in  Germany  climg  to  it  (infra,  III,  2).  In  the 
lower  nobility,  on  the  other  hand,  marriages  between  free  burgesses 
and  peasants  seem  to  have  been  treated  as  equal  as  early  as  the 
second  half  of  the  Middle  Ages:  "Hitter's  Weib  hat  Ritter's 
Recht  ",  "  knight's  wife  has  knight's  law."  Only  m  the  1700  s 
were  the  father's  rights  of  status  again  denied,  in  some  regions, 
to  children  of  a  marriage  between  a  noble  and  a  woman  of  an  ig- 
noble class  (a  "  vilis  et  turpis  persona  ").  Where  the  rural  popu- 
lation was  predominantly  unfree,  as  in  eastern  Germany,  it  did 
not  enjoy  equal-birth  with  the  knights  and  burgesses. 

(Ill)  The  Modem  Development:  (1)  Abolition  of  Estates, — 
The  Prussian  "  Landrecht "  could  still  treat  as  part  of  the  law 
the  system  of  estates  handed  down  from  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
with  the  old  absolute  monarchy  there  fell  in  ruins  the  system  of 
feudal  estates  that  formulated  its  social  and  legal  order.  Frederick 
William  I  and  Frederick  II  attempted  to  realize  the  emancipation 
of  the  peasants  from  personal  serfdom  ("  Leibeigenschaft ") 
though  without  great  success.  Joseph  II  made  it  a  fact.  Thence- 
forth, not  only  was  the  hereditary  dependence  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation abolished  in  all  the  German  States,  imder  the  influence  of 
French  legislation  (in  Prussia  by  the  Edict  of  Oct.  9,  1807),  but 
what  was  more,  as  a  result  of  the  proclamation  of  freedom  of  indus- 
try, and  the  unqualified  opening  of  all  callings,  forms  of  land  tenure, 
and  public  offices  to  all  classes  of  society,  there  was  established 
a  homogeneous  State  citizenship,  within  which  legal  divisions 
no  longer  existed,  however  much  differences  of  social  rank  might 
persist,  and  all  that  these  practically  involved.    Where  there 

^"Institutionen**,  I,  178. 
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remained  in  force  the  system  of  special  law  governing  particular 
occupations,  —  as  e,g.  for  military  and  civil  servants,  merchants, 
industrials,  laborers,  etc.,  —  or  where  peculiar  rules  of  law  per- 
sisted as  regarded  certain  kinds  of  property,  —  as  e,g.  for  "  fidei- 
commissa  "  and  peasant  holdings,  —  there  was,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned  (supra,  p.  92),  no  question  of  rights  of  status  in 
the  old  sense.  Only  the  Bavarian  Nobility  Edict  of  1818,  still 
in  legal  force,  reserved  to  the  nobility  the  creation  of  family  "  fidei 
commissa."  It  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  legal  order  established 
everywhere  else  in  the  course  of  the  1800  s,  and  which  the  Prussian 
Constitution  (Art.  4)  laid  down  in  the  laconic  rule :  '*  No  privileges 
of  estate  shall  be  recognized." 

(2)  The  High  Nobility}  —  Despite  all  this,  the  movement  in 
Germany  directed  toward  the  destruction  of  rights  of  status  has 
not  realized  a  complete  triumph :  even  the  present  German  law 
still  knows  one  legally  privileged  estate,  the  high  nobility. 

(A)  Origin  and  extent.  —  Within  the  estate  of  knights 
or  nobles  there  was  preserved,  as  already  remarked,  a  remem- 
brance of  the  unfree  origin  of  the  servitary  families  which  in  fact 
constituted  the  chief  element  of  the  knightage.  The  families 
of  original  free  origin  felt  themselves  superior  to  these;  all  the 
more  so  in  that  they  enjoyed,  as  Territorial  princes  and  estates 
of  the  Empire,  a  political  position  superior  to  that  of  the  other 
knights.  Accordingly,  they  prohibited  marriages  of  their  mem- 
bers with  women  of  families  descended  from  the  ministri.  This 
highest  stratum  of  the  nobility  thus  segregated  itself  as  a  special 
blood  estate  within  the  general  estate  of  the  nobility.  The 
Schwabenspiegel  (G.  57)  —  unlike  the  Sachsenspiegel,  which  still 
regarded  as  equal-born  all  who  were  freemen  under  the  "  Land- 
recht  " — already  distinguished  the  two  noble  classes  of  "  semper  "- 
freemen  (also  known  as  "Hochfrei",  "high-free",  and  "Edle", 
"noble")  and  the  ordinary  or  "  Mittel  "  freemen,  and  defined  the 
descent  necessary  for  inclusion  in  the  former  class  by  the  rule : 
ez  ist  nieman  semper  fri  wan  des  vatter  und  mutter  und  der 


« 


^  Rehm,  "Modemes  Ftlrstenrecht "  (1904);  Hauvimann,  "Das  Eben- 
blirtigkeitsprinzip  in  den  Familien  des  deutschen  Hochadels",  in  Arch. 
Off.  R..  XXII.  (1902),  529  et  aeq.,  "Ebenbtirtigkeit  und  Virilstimmen ", 
in  idem,  XXI  (1906),  146 e^  sea.,  and  "Modemes  Ftirstenrecht",  in  idem, 
XXVIII  (1908),  193  etseq.;  G,  Meyer,  "Lehrbuch  des  deutschen  Staats- 
rechts",  ed.  by  AnachUtz  (6th  ed.  1905),  266  et  seq.,  and  829  et  seq., 
Goldschmidt,  "Die  Sonderstellung  der  Mediatisierten  Preussens  nach 
dem  offentlichen  Rechte  Preussens  und  des  deutschen  Reichs'*,  No.  81 
(1909)  of  SchUcking's  "Arbeiten";  G,  Bessler,  "tJber  die  Stellung  dee 
bilrgerlichen  Gesetzbuohs  Deutschlands  zu  dem  Familienrechte  des 
hohen  Adels.    Eine  Denkschrift"  (1887,  1911). 
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vater  und  mutter  semper  fri  waren  "  ("  a  person  is  '  semper  '-free 
when  his  father  and  mother  and  their  fathers  and  mothers  were 
'  semper  '-free  ")•  This  gradation  of  ranks  found  particularly 
dear  expression  in  the  fact  that  numerous  cathedral  chapters, 
religious  establishments,  and  cloisters  belonging  to  the  free-estate 
received  only  members  of  noble,  free-bom  families,  and  not  de- 
scendants of  ministri.^  In  time,  however,  many  houses  that  had  a 
servitory  origin  rose  to  the  estate  of  the  high  nobility,  inasmuch 
as  the  emperors,  from  the  end  of  the  1500  s  onward,  no  longer  be- 
stowed the  earldoms  that  escheated  to  them  upon  the  old  ruling 
families  exclusively,  but  also  on  persons  of  the  lower  nobility,  who 
thereby  acquired  seat  and  vote  in  the  Imperial  Coimcil  of  Princes 
or  in  one  of  the  Colleges  of  Earls.  The  bond  unifying  this  estate 
was  therefore  not  one  of  kinship  but  one  of  a  political  nature ;  it 
was  not  likeness  of  descent  but  a  similar  position  imder  the  public 
law.  And  therefore,  as  was  definitely  settled  in  1654,  the  emperor 
could  raise  to  the  estate  of  the  high  nobility  only  such  houses 
as  possessed  or  received  an  "  inunediate  "  imperial  territory  (a 
territory  immediately  subject  to  the  emperor)  as  the  basis  of 
their  privileges  as  an  estate  of  the  Empire.  Merely  personal, 
and  therefore  temporary,  admission  (in  which  connection  men 
spoke  of  "  Personalisten  "),  or  admission  solely  on  the  ground  of 
oflBce,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pappenheims,  was  not  suflScient.  As 
little  did  the  bestowal  of  an  imperial  princely  title  suflSce,  inas- 
much as  the  title  borne  by  the  houses  that  were  estates  of  the 
Empire  ("  Furst  ",  "  Graf  ")  was  not  of  consequence,  and  con- 
sequently the  difference  between  imperial  princedoms  and  earl- 
doms, or  old  and  new  princely  families,  was  also  of  no  essential 
significance.  Only  at  the  end  of  the  Empire  was  the  requirement 
of  political  rule  over  an  "  inunediate  "  imperial  territory  in  some 
cases  disregarded,  and  the  continued  enjoyment  of  the  personal 
status  of  an  estate  of  the  Empire  regarded  as  sufficient  in  favor  of 
a  few  families  (Stolberg,  Schonberg,  Fugger,  Giech),  even  when 
their  territories  were  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  another  estate 
of  the  Empire.  With  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire  the  constitu- 
tional basis  of  the  estate  of  the  high-nobility  disappeared,  and  all 
those  of  its  members  who  failed  to  attain  sovereignty  as  princes 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  should  by  right  have  lost  the 

^Recently  established  by  A.  Schulte,  "Der  Adel  und  die  deutsche 
Kirchedes  Mittelalters",  Nos.  63-64  (1910)  of  Stutz's  "  Untersuchungen. " 
Compare  the  compendious  essay  of  Werminghoff,  ''St&ndisohe  Probleme  in 
derdeutschen  Eirche  des  Mittelalters",  in  2.  Say.  St.  R.  G.,  Kanon.  Abt., 
I  (1911),  33-^7. 
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privileges  of  status  based  upon  their  former  position  as  imperial 
estates,  sinking  into  the  general  mass  of  subjects.  The  Consti- 
tution of  that  Confederation,  however,  assured  to  these  so-called 
"  mediatized  "  members  an  equality  with  the  princely  houses  that 
had  been  in  the  past,  and  had  now  again  become,  sovereign ;  and 
this  guaranty  was  repeated  by  Art.  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
German  Confederation,  whose  provisions  received  statutory  force 
and  were  carried  into  practical  effect  by  proclamation  in  the  in- 
dividual States,  supplemented  by  local  legislative  regulations. 
There  the  matter  rested.  For  though  all  privileges  of  status 
were  declared  abolished  in  many  States  (as  e.g.  Prussia,  supra, 
p.  94)  in  consequence  of  the  popular  movements  of  1848,  the 
reactionary  movement  of  the  years  immediately  following  led, 
here  also,  to  a  complete  reestablishment  of  the  legal  position 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution  of  the  Confederation  to  those 
rulers  who  were  formerly  estates  of  the  Empire.  In  Prussia  the 
method  chosen  to  effect  this  was  an  official  proclamation  of  the 
Constitution  in  statutory  form.^  The  Civil  Code  nowhere  recog- 
nizes in  its  text  the  persistence  of  a  law  of  status  variant  from 
the  general  civil  law,  but  the  Introductory  Statute  (57,  58)  has 
sanctioned  the  recognition  of  the  high-nobility  by  State  law  as  a 
special  estate. 

At  the  same  time  the  extent  of  this  single  privileged  estate  of 
to-day  is  not  great,  because  entrance  to  it  has  been  fast  closed  since 
the  end  of  the  old  German  Empire,  inasmuch  as  its  legal  basis, 
which  rested  solely  upon  the  Constitution  of  that  Empire,  cannot 
be  created  anew.  To  the  high-nobility  there  belong  only  the 
German  princely  houses,  —  to  which  the  dynasties  dispossessed 
in  1866,  the  princely  house  of  HohenzoUern,  and  since  1904  the 
ducal-principality  of  Holstein  have  been  in  many  respects  assimi- 
lated, —  and  noble  families  that  were  estates  of  the  Empire  and 
were  "mediatized"  in  1806.  Of  such  families  there  are  at 
present  in  Germany  and  Austria  fifty-foiu*,  which  are  further 
divided  into  one  hundred  and  eight  branches.  The  peculiar 
position  of  the  high-nobility  in  private  law  is  seen  in  the  autonomy 
it  enjoys,  and  in  its  principle  of  equal  birth. 

(B)  AxjTONOMY.^  —  Beginning    with    the    1300  s    it    became 

*  Cf.  AnachHUj  '*Die  Verfassungsnrkunde  fiir  den  Preussischen  Staat. 
Ein  Kommentar  fur  Wissenschaft  und  Praxis,"  I  (1912),  107  et  aeg, 

'  Ldning,  "Die  Autonomie  der  standesherrlichen  H&user  Deutscmands 
naoh  dem  Rechte  der  Gegenwart"  (1905);  Oertmann,  "Die  standes- 
herrliche  Autonomie  im  heutif^n  deutschen  btlrgerlichen  Recht"  (1906) ; 
SchUcking,  Art.  "Autonomie"  in  v.  Stengel-Fleischmann,  "Wdrterbuch", 
I  (2d  ed.  1911),  290-298. 
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citstomarr  in  the  houses  that  lanked  as  imperial  estates  to  f onnu- 
late  in  family  "  statutes ''  and  ^  compacts  "  r^uhitions  concern- 
ing pn^ieity  and  family  relations ;  regulations  whose  common  con- 
tent was  directed  to  the  permanent  and  secure  establishment  ot  a 
firmly  grounded  dynastic  power,  and  therefore  above  all  jelse 
to  the  prevention  ot  a  paroellation  ot  the  land.  There  originated 
in  this  way  a  pnvKte  law  peculiar  to  the  high  nobility  C'  Privat- 
furstenrecht ")-  I^  peculiarity^  consisted  in  the  fact  that  Ger- 
man l^al  principles  which  were  dsewheie  forced  to  yidd  to  the 
alien  law  were  maintained  intact  on  numy  points  in  this  ^lecial 
dass  law  for  the  high  nobilit>%  notably  in  the  regulation  of  the 
order  of  succession.  The  principles  of  this  *'  Privatfiirstenredit " 
bad  the  quality  of  an  objective  kw  binding  third  parties.  Xo 
definite  form  of  expression  was  developed  for  this  right  of  private 
enactment.  But  even  in  the  case  of  regulations  issued  of  his 
own  motion  by  the  head  of  the  house,  the  assent  of  all  the  living 
agnates  was  customarily  necessary;  only  for  such  assenting 
agnates  and  their  descendants  did  the  regulations  have  binding 
force.  The  powers  of  the  family  head  to  act  for  all  its  members, 
every  agnate  possessed  within  the  limits  of  family  kw  ("  Haus- 
recht ")  over  his  particular  line  of  descendants.  The  right  of 
autonomous  enactment  was  no  unlimited  legislative  power: 
aside  from  possibly  contradictory  rights  of  the  emperor,  it  was 
limited  by  the  end  it  sought,  namely  the  preser>'ation  of  the 
"  splendor  familiae."  The  rules  of  the  "  Privatfurstenrecht " 
had  primary  reference,  therefore,  to  succession,  membership 
in  the  family,  equality  of  birth,  misalliances,  dowry  of  women 
and  provisions  for  posthumous  sons,  guardianships,  family  "  fidei- 
commissa  ",  and  the  like.  The  noble  house  itself,  regarded  as  a 
corporation,  has  been  assumed  by  many  writers  —  notably  by 
Beseler  and  Gierke,  as  well  as  by  an  opinion  of  the  college  of 
Prussian  crown-syndics  of  1876  —  to  be  the  subject  of  this  power 
of  private  enactment  (rf.  §  43,  infra).  But  no  convincing  reasons 
exist  for  this  view.  One  may  equally  well  regard  the  family 
head  as  the  subject  of  such  enacting-power,  —  only  he  must  act 
in  the  name,  and  where  it  is  so  provided  only  with  the  concurrence, 
of  the  agnates ;  just  as  a  constitutional  ruler  is  a  legislator,  although 
he  is  bound  by  the  cooperation  of  the  people's  representatives. 
At  any  rate,  no  common  law  authority  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
principle  that  a  family  of  the  high  nobility  possesses  legal  per- 
sonality. The  constitution  of  the  German  Confederation  in  the 
Article  (14)  already  cited,  guaranteed  to  houses  that  had  been 
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estates  of  the  Empire  the  continuance  of  their  autonomy  in  accord 
with  the  principles  of  the  former  German  Constitution;  thus 
binding  all  the  German  States,  under  principles  of  international 
law,  to  the  recognition  of  the  "  Privatfiirstenrecht."  With  the 
end  of  the  German  Confederation  it  lost  the  sanction  of  inter- 
national law  which  it  had  thus  acquired.  Since  then  the 
"  Privatfiirstenrecht "  and  rights  of  autonomous  enactment 
have  rested  solely  on  State  statutes  regulative  of  the  matter,  and 
can  be  altered  or  abolished  by  State  legislation.  This  condition 
of  the  law  is  recognized  in  the  Introductory  Act  of  the  new 
Civil  Code  in  the  provision  that  the  right  of  autonomy  "  as 
respects  family  regulations  and  property"  shall  be  enjoyed  by 
houses  formerly  estates  of  the  Empire  in  the  measure  allowed  by 
State  legislation  (§  58).  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  left  the  au- 
tonomy of  the  reigning  State  dynasties  intact^  and  under  the 
guaranty  of  imperial  law  (Art.  57). 

(C)  Equalfty  of  BiRTH.i  —  It  is  only  in  the  marriage  law 
of  the  German  high-nobility  that  the  principle  of  equal  birth  has 
maintained  itself  in  its  old-time  strictness.  In  it,  equality  of 
status  has  remained  to  the  present  day  the  precondition  of  a 
perfectly  valid  marriage.  A  marriage  beneath  one's  status  is  a 
misalliance  ("  disparagium "),  through  which  the  lower-born 
spouse  cannot  enter  the  high-noble  status.  The  lower-born  woman, 
in  particular,  acquires  neither  the  name  nor  the  arms  of  the 
man,  nor  further  claims  to  property-preferences  under  the  law  of 
his  estate  and  house;  and  the  children,  in  accord  with  the 
medieval  principle,  follow  the  "  worser  "  ("  argere  ")  hand,  and 
therefore,  since  they  too  have  no  part  in  the  rights  and  prop- 
erty of  the  house,  are  excluded,  in  the  reigning  princely  houses, 
from  succession  to  the  throne.  When  the  consequences  of  mis- 
alliance are  contractually  regulated,  and  the  claims  of  the  wife 
and  children  thereby  assured,  such  a  marriage  is  given  the  name 
of  a  "  left-handed  "  marriage,  in  reference  to  the  usual  form  of  the 
ceremony  in  such  cases ;  and  also  "  morganatic  ",  because  merely 
a  raorgive  is  set  aside  for  the  wife  instead  of  the  otherwise  cus- 
tomary dower  {infra,  §§  94,  95).  The  left-handed  marriage 
appears  to  be  a  development  of  Germanic  concubinage  (infra, 
§  99).  Developed  first  in  Italy,  and  there  known  also  as  "  matri- 
monium  ad  legem   salicam ",  it  enjoyed  validity  in  Germany 

*  Abt,  "Missheiraten  in  den  deutschen  Fiirstenhausem  unter  besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung  der  standesherrlichen  Familien",  No.  VII,  1  (1911) 
of  Beyerle*8  "Deutschrechtliche  Beitrftge." 
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after  the  Reception  as  an  institute  of  the  common  law,  and 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  "  Privatfiirstenrecht "  still  has  posi- 
tive authority  to-day.  Outside  of  the  high-nobility  it  can  no 
longer  occur,  since  it  presupposes  inequality  of  status. 

Just  what,  however,  are  to  be  accounted  the  legal  requisites 
of  an  equal  marriage  between  families  of  the  high  nobility  is  a 
much  debated  question.  In  recent  years  this  has  been  studied 
with  especially  great  exhaustiveness,  as  the  result  of  certain 
protracted  contests  regarding  succession  to  the  throne  in  Lippe 
and  Oldenbiu-g.  In  the  light  of  the  latest  researches  it  seems 
permissible  to  assume  that  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
equal  birth  in  these  houses,  decisive  influence  has  been  exercised 
by  their  varied  historical  origins,  which  has  made  impossible  a 
customary  law  controlling  without  exception  the  entire  estate ; 
notwithstanding  that  the  existence  of  such  has  frequently  been 
asserted.^  The  princely  houses  of  old  free  origin,  whether  they 
bore  titles  of  imperial  princedoms  or  imperial  earldoms,  whether 
their  princely  titles  were  old  or  modern,  clung  to  the  principle,  — 
always  adhered  to  by  them  in  practice,  and  often  embodied  in 
statutes,  —  that  only  marriages  among  their  own  members, 
and  members  of  other  houses  admitted  to  the  estate  of  the  high- 
nobility,  were  "equal."  And  hence  the  legal  rule  that  only  a 
marriage  between  persons  belonging  to  the  high-nobility  is 
"  equal "  —  a  principle  often  adopted,  moreover,  in  constitu- 
tional documents  —  still  holds  good  to-day  for  the  dynasties 
descended  from  these  houses  and  still  ruling,  as  well  as  for  their 
equals  dethroned  in  the  1800  s.  Foreign  Christian  princely  houses, 
possessing  rights  of  sovereignty  recognized  in  international  law, 
are  regarded  as  equals  of  German  princely  houses.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  this  strict  principle  of  equal  birth,  which, 
in  particular,  denies  such  equality  to  the  lower  nobility,  acquired 

^  Abty  op.  cit.f  91  et  aeq.,  attacks  this  view,  which  is  championed  by 
Hauptmann  (above)  and  emphasizes  the  historical  origins  of  the  respec- 
tive nouses.  Abt  assumes  for  the  whole  body  of  the  mediatized  higher 
nobility,  in  marriages  with  other  Germans  ("Inlandem"),  a  rule  of  cus- 
tomary law  in  accord  with  which  only  marriages  between  high  nobles  and 
commoners  are  regarded  as  misalliances. 

« In  connection  with  the  well-known  plan  of  a  marriage  between  Prince 
William  of  Prussia,  later  Emperor  and  King  William  I,  and  Princess 
Elisa  Radziwill,  the  question  of  the  equal  rank  f"Ebenburtigkeit")  of  the 
princely  house  of  Radziwill  was  exhaustively  discussed,  and  despite  the 
affirpiative  declaration  of  Savig^ny,  K.  F.  Eichhom,  Lancizolle,  and  Count 
Anton  Stolberg,  was  eventuaUy  answered  in  the  negative,  possibly  be- 
cause the  division  of  Poland  had  made  an  end  of  the  actual  sovereignty 
of  the  Polish  princes  of  the  Empire.  C/.  Hennig,  "Elisa  Radziwill  ' 
(1911). 
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no  authority  whatever  as  regarded  the  other  high-iA>bIe  families^ 
or  at  least  no  common  law  validity,  notwithstandlQ^.'t^at  the 
contrary  has  been  asserted  by  numerous  scholars  foflo^fng  the 
example  of  Piitter/  and  is  even  to-day  defended  by  the  pafti- 
sans  of  Schaumbiu'g-Lippe. .  The  idea  of  holding  marriages-with*.^ 
women  of  the  lower  nobility  to  be  misalliances  was  far  from  tfief*,-*« 
mind  of  the  families  of  the  high-nobility  descended  from  the*  ;* 
imperial  ministri,  since  they  themselves  had  formerly  belonged 
to  those  circles,  and  had  from  earliest  times  taken  from  them 
their  wives.  They  practised  this  custom,  moreover,  without 
hesitation  throughout  the  whole  of  the  1700  s,  and  accordingly  the 
Imperial  Chamber  of  Justice  in  a  judgment  given  in  1773  ex- 
pr^sed  the  view,  the  only  view  historically  justified,  that  the 
strict  principle  of  equal  birth  did  not  hold  for  the  lower  strata 
of  the  high-nobility,  in  which,  on  the  contrary,  the  equality  of 
the  lower  nobility  was  recognized.^  The  electoral  capitulation 
of  1742  also  provided  that  only  marriages  with  non-nobles  were 
unequal  under  the  common  law.  To  be  sure,  nothing  need  pre- 
vent that  in  a  particular  house  variant  and  stricter  principles 
should  be  regarded  as  binding  by  usage,  or  established  in  the 
dynastic  law.  Whether  this  were  so  might  be.  contestable  in  a 
specific  case;  but  the  common  law  authority  of  the  strict  prin- 
ciple was  again  rejected  by  the  Imperial  Court  in  its  two  decisions 
of  June  22,  1897,  and  October  25,  1905,  in  the  matter  of  the  con- 
tested succession  to  the  Lippe  throne.   . 

That  the  doctrine  of  equal  birth,  the  most  important  part  in 
practice  of  the  law  of  the  high-noble  estate,  could  still  be  the 
occasion  at  the  present  day  of  lawsuits  lasting  for  decades,  to 
some  extent  alarming  and  of  serious  political  consequences,  clearly 
shows  that  the  peculiar  position  of  the  high-nobility,  spared  by 
even  the  most  modem  legislation,  is  an  exception  contradictory 
of  the  most  fundamental  legal  conceptions  of  modem  Germany. 
And  only  in  Grermany  and  Austria  (to  be  siu'e,  also  in  Russia) 
has  this  strict  law  of  equal  birth  been  able  to  develop  and  main- 
tain itself.  Neither  to  the  older  nor  present-day  English  law, 
nor  to  the  monarchical  public  law  of  the  ancient  regime  in  France, 
was  it  or  is  it  known.  In  contrast  to  the  unyielding  and  fearful 
attitude  of  their  German  class-fellows,  — an  attitude  doubtless  ex- 
plainable only  by  German  provincialism,  —  the  regnant  houses  of 

1  "tJber  Missheiraten  deutscher  Fiirsten  und  Grafen"  (1796). 
*  Anschatz,  "Das  Reichskamraergericht  imd  die  Ebenburtigkeit  des 
niederen  Adels",  in  Z«.  R.  G.,  XXVII  (1906),  172-190. 
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those  landffHid  hot  consider  the  contracting  of  unions  with  their 
subjects  ^^tfogatory  to  their  own  dignity. 

§  14*;  **Qfbnor.^  (I)  Honor  in  the  Legal  Sense.  —  Whereas  the 
division  of  society  into  estates  rests  on  the  attribution  to  different 
.•^pups  of  society  of  a  different  legal  worth,  the  legal  influence  of 
••/••.jhe  conception  of  honor  turns  upon  the  legal  evaluation  of  the 
''/•individual,  whether  in  his  relation  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  or  to 
his  class-fellows.  Like  status,  honor  was,  to  b^gin  with,  piu^ly 
a  social  conception.  Within  social  usage  there  develops,  as 
Heusler  shows,^  a  public  opinion  concerning  the  respectability  of 
certain  conditions,  qualities,  callings,  and  the  like  which  denies  to 
persons  affected  by  these  the  respect  otherwise  shown  to  every 
man  as  such.  They  are  not  regarded  by  society  as  of  unblem- 
ished repute  ("vol!")-  But  only  he  who  enjoys  unqualified  per- 
sonal repute  has  "honor";  and  since  these  social  appraisements 
attain  in  time  an  influence  so  strong  that  the  law  also  must  adjust 
itself  to  them,  legal  consequences  attach  to  the  lessening  or  com- 
plete denial  of  social  esteem.  It  is  true  that  the  social  and  the 
legal  conception  of  honor  do  not  always  coincide ;  and  from  this 
there  may  then  result  very  unsatisfactory  conditions.  Thus  honor 
became  a  legal  institute,  and  as  such  also  became  more  or  less 
determinant  of  the  position  of  the  individual  in  private  law. 

(II)  The  Older  Law.  —  Germanic  law  seems  from  the  beginning 
to  have  laid  very  great  weight  upon  the  possession  of  full  honor. 

(1)  Exact  information  is  lacking  as  regards  the  oldest  law. 
But  when  Tacitus  ("Germ."  6)  reports  that  one  who  had  cravenly 
thrown  away  his  shield  in  battle  was  excluded  from  sacrifices  and 
the  popular  assembly ;  and  when  it  is  declared  in  the  Carolingian 
legislation,  —  doubtless  in  accord  with  views  dominant  since 
the  earliest  period,  —  that  a  wrongdoer  condemned  to  death  but 
pardoned  could  give  no  testimony,  nor  be  a  skevin,  nor  clear  him- 
self by  oath  of  criminations,  but  must  submit  to  the  ordeal,  one 
may  safely  assume  that  the  richly  developed  growth  of  the  medieval 
law  of  honor  goes  back  in  its  foundations  into  primitive  Germanic 
time. 

(2)  The  Medieval  Law.  —  The  German  sources  of  the  time  of 
the  Law-Books,  especially  the  Saxon,  are  distinguished  from  the 
older  sources  by  a  great  wealth  of  notices  concerning  the  different 

*  Buddcy  **t)ber  Rechtlosigkeit,  Ehrlosigkeit  und  Echtlosigkeit" 
(1842);  Schaer,  "Die  altdeutschen  Fechter  und  Spielleute"  (1901); 
Frenadorff,  "Das  Zunftrecht  insbesondere  Norddeutschlands  und  die 
Handwerkerehre",  in  Hans.  Q.  B.,  1907,  1-89. 

*  Heusler,  "Institutionen",  I,  191. 
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varieties  of  honor,  and  the  legal  consequences  of  their  impair- 
^lent.  In  this  respect  they  notably  surpass  those  of  other 
countries ;  so  much  so  that  the  elaboration  of  a  law  of  honor, 
carried  into  details,  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Germany. 
The  lack  of  a  uniform,  technical  phraseology  is  here  especially 
inconvenient;  Attempts  to  unite  all  existing  original  data  into 
a  consistent  system  have,  up  to  the  present,  led  to  no  satisfying 
result:  unquestionably  differences  existed,  of  time  and  place, 
and  the  use  of  terms  was  very  unstable.  The  results  of  Heusler  ^ 
recommend  themselves  by  inherent  probability  and  a  fairly  wide 
basis  in  the  soiu'ces,  and  have  been  adopted  with  certain  desirable 
modifications  by  Amira  ^  and  Brunner,'  whereas  Gierke  *  adopts 
views  that  are  in  many  respects  different. 

We  may  disregard  "  Echtlosigkeit ",  —  i.e.  complete  loss  of 
capacity  for  rights,  originally  through  being  put  outside  the  peace 
("  Priedlosigkeit ",  social  outlawry)  and  later  through  outlawry 
as  judicial  process  ("  Oberacht  **),  —  which  still  occurs,  though 
only  rarely,  in  the  medieval  sources.  It  involved,  particularly, 
incapacity  for  the  contraction  of  a  valid  marriage,  but  had  noth- 
ing to  do,  in  itself,  with  "  honor  " ;  out  of  it  civil  death  finally 
developed  (supra,  p.  46).  There  were  two  other  varieties  of 
limited  capacity  for  rights  whgse  limitations  were  due  to  defective 
honor,  and  which  were  different  both  in  their  preconditions  and 
consequences : 

(A)  "  Rechtlosigkeit  "  (rightlessness),  due  to  dishonor- 
able ACTS. — This  attached  to  i)ersons  who  were  proved  guilty  of 
such  acts  as  made  them  impossible  among  reputable  men.  Here 
belonged : 

(a)  Those  who  had  suffered  condemnation  to  a  degrading  pun- 
ishment, that  is,  a  punishment  of  "  head  and  hand  "  ("  zu  Hals 
und  Hand  ")  or  "  skin  and  hair  "  ("  Haut  und  Haar  "  =  "  hilt- 
an-hair  "),  particularly  for  larceny  and  robbery  but  also  for 
other  more  opprobrious  misdeeds.  The  decisive  thing  here  was 
the  condemnation,  and  the  notoriety  thereby  effected ;  that  the 
punishment  may  have  been  escaped  by  settlement  or  composition 
was  not  considered. 

(6)  Those  who  had  committed  a  deed  which  betrayed  a  ba^e 
or  depraved  disposition,  especially  breaches  of  faith,  lost  their 
honor, 'and  therewith  their  full  capacity  for  rights,  even  though 
no  condemnation  was  suffered. 

»  Heusler,  **  Institutionen  ",  190-199.         «  "Reoht",  91. 
•"Grundzage"  (5th  ed.),  192.  *Privatrecht",  I,  416-433. 
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The  somoes  designate  both  these  categories^  wfakh  input  evi- 
dently overfaq^ied,  now  as  "  rightless  ",  now  as  '' honorieas ", 
without  any  sharp  distincticMi.  Hie  opinim  of  Hensler^  that 
*'  honorkss ''  C  ehrlose  '0  was  the  terhnical  designation  tor  the 
second  group,  i^>pears  to  be  unfounded.  CommcHily,  too»  men 
spoke  ot  "  ri^Jbtlessness  and  honoiiessness  "  together. 

(B)    '^  ReCHTU)8IGKEIT  "    DUE    TO    FKB80NAL    BELAXION8    OB 

SOCIAL  CALLINGS. — To  designate  these  the  sources  employ  the 
expres»ons  "  Unechthrit "  and  '^  Undirlichkdt  *'  {^  iUegitimacy  ", 

'' dishonor '0- 
(a)  Hose  horn  aid  cf  wedlode,  wiuHn  "  man  unecht  s^et  von 

bort ''  {"  who  are  called  ill^jtimate  by  birth  *\  —  Sadisenspi^el, 
niy  28,  §  1).  In  contrast  with  the  generally  prevailing  prin- 
ciples of  Germanic  law,  but  in  accord  with  medieval  views  influ- 
enced by  the  Church,  such  persons  were  denied  civil  honor, 
and  finaOy,  in  consequence  of  their  lack  of  all  family  ties,  were 
burdened  with  complete  *'  Rechtlosigkeit  "  (infra,  §  99). 

(6)  Further,  those  persons  who  led  a  dishonorable  life  in  plying 
an  opprobrious  or  ifnominiaus  trade,  whom  "  man  unecht  s^et  von 
ammechte  "  ("  who  are  called  illegitimate  by  trade  "),  —  that  is, 
minstrels  in  the  strict  sense;  and  also  ''the  whole  motley  and 
ever  restless  troop  of  aO  those  whom  men  called  '  varende '  or 
'  gemde  diet '  (itmerant  or  begging  people)  " :  *  jugglers,  con- 
jurers, dancers,  streetsmgers,  and  itinerant  minstrels  and  poets ; 
vagabond  apprentices,  students,  and  priests;  itinerant  fencing 
masters,  mercenaries,  begging  gypsies,  wandering  comedians,  and 
knife-grinders.  At  the  same  time  distinctions  were  doubtless 
made  between  these  different  classes;  indeed,  many  of  them 
joined  in  associations  and  gilds,  and  obtained  for  these  l^al 
recognition  and  independent  rights  of  judicature.  Thus  arose 
the  various  pipers'  brotherhoods,  the  fencers'  gil^s,  pirate-bands, 
etc.  Under  the  influence  of  the  craft  system,  trades  and  callings 
in  themselves  dignified  came  to  bear  a  stigma  in  society  which 
ma^le  their  members  appear  as  "unworthy  and  unclean  sub- 
jects " ;  such  as  shepherds,  millers,  linen-weavers,  tailors,  barber- 
surgeons,  jailers,  especially  the  hangmen  and  headsmen,  cloaca 
sweeps,  and  gutter  scourers. 

"  Rechtlose  "  and  "  ehrlose  ",  as  well  as  "  unechte  "  persons, 
were  excluded  from  all  judicial  procedure,  —  they  could  not 
be  skevins,  judges,  witnesses,  or  spokesmen.    They  were  all  both 

1  "Institutionen",  I,  196  et  seq. 

s  Schaer,  "Die  altdeutsohen  Fechter  und  Spielleute"  (1901),  87. 
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actively  and  passively  incapable  of  guardianship,  inheritance 
rights,  and  rights  of  feudal  teniu'e.  More  than  this,  the 
"  Ehrlosen  ",  since  they  had  sacrificed  their  religious  faith  to  their 
infamous  conduct,  were  also  incapable  of  oath  and  hence  could 
defend  themselves  only  in  judicial  combat,  whereas  this  was  not 
so  of  the  "  Unechten  ",  who  at  worst  were  not  fellows  of  thieves 
and  robbers.  They  were  all  excluded  from  public  oflSces,  were 
not  received  into  the  crafts,  nor  ordained,  nor  buried  in  hallowed 
places.  Finally,  the  lesser  legal  worth  of  all  found  expression 
in  the  fact  that  although  offenses  against  them  were  possible 
and  punishable,  —  though  indeed  visited  only  with  relatively 
slight  punishment,  —  nevertheless,  they  had  no  wergeld  and  were 
conceded  only  a  simulated  bot  ("  Scheinbusse  ")•  ^  the  case 
of  two  classes  of  "  rechtlose  "  persons  this  b6t  was  literally  a 
mere  semblance  ("  Schein  ")>  namely  in  the  case  of  hired  cham- 
pions and  their  children,  who  received  as  b6t  the  glint  of  a 
shield  in  the  sunlight ;  whereas  minstrels,  and  all  who  had  sold 
themselves,  were  accorded  as  b6t  the  shadow  of  a  man.  Other 
classes  of  rightless  persons  received  an  actual  b6t,  but  in  mockery : 
e.g,  to  persons  who  had  forfeited  their  rights  through  thievery 
and  robbery  two  besoms  and  a  pair  of  shears,  the  implements 
with  which  penalties  of  "  skin  and  hair  "  were  inflicted.  Finally, 
illegitimate  children  were  given  a  cart-load  of  hay  such  as  two 
yearling  steers  could  draw;  and  unfree  wage-earners  received 
two  woolen  gloves  and  a  dung-fork,  —  in  short,  b6ts  that  were 
of  slight  value  if  not  exactly  derisive.  The  reason  of  these 
remarkable  bot-tariffs  set  forth  in  the  Law-Books^  we  must 
doubtless  seek  with  Gierke  ^  in  the  inclination  of  the  old  law, 
to  give  at  least  something,  even  though  it  be  an  empty  form, 
instead  of  simply  awarding  nothing. 

(Ill)  The  Modem  Development.  —  Although  the  law  of  honor 
is  dependent  in  an  especially  high  degree  upon  peculiarities  of 
national  feeling  and  the  degree  of  general  culture,  (Jermany 
nevertheless  adopted  with  the  Roman  law  its  provisions  respect- 
ing this  matter,  without  of  course  totally  abandoning  traditional 
conceptions  and  institutes.  A  vague  condition  of  the  law  in 
many  respects  was  here  again  a  necessary  consequence. 

(1)  The  Roman  law  in  its  latest  form  knew  the  two  institutes 
of   "  infamia "   and    "  turpitude."      The   former,   whose   legal 

»  For  example,  Ssp.  Ill,  45,  §§  8-10. 

«  "Humor  im  deutschen  Recht",^46.  See  also  Peterka,  "Das  offene 
zum  Scheine  Handeln  im  deutschen  Rechte  des  Mittelalters",  in  BeyerWa 
"Beitrage",  No.  VII,  1  (1911),  42  et  «eg. 
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essentials  persisted  unchanged  from  the  beginning,  intervened 
automatically,  either  as  "  infamia  immediata "  under  certain 
circumstances  of  dishonorable  fact  —  e.g,  in  dishonorable  callings, 
double  marriage,  etc.  —  or  as  "  infamia  mediata  "  in  conse- 
quence of  a  judgment  passed  upon  an  act  punishable  by  loss 
of  honor.  All  criminal  judgments,  and  among  civil  judgments 
those  decreed  in  "  actiones  famosae  ",  involved  this  latter  type  of 
"  infamia."  On  the  other  hand,  "  turpitudo  "  (also  called  "  in- 
famia facti  ")  was  the  consequence  of  a  judicial  decree,  pronounced 
at  the  discretion  of  a  court  in  accord  with  the  judgment  already 
passed  on  the  case  by  public  opinion.  It  was  natural,  then,  once 
Roman  conceptions  had  come  to  be  applied,  to  conceive  of  the 
"  Rechtlosigkeit  "  of  the  German  law  consequent  upon  a  judicial 
judgment  as  "  infamia  juris  mediata  " ;  and  to  call  the  "  Recht- 
losigkeit "  or  "  Ehrlosigkeit  "  that  resulted  from  a  dishonorable 
action  "  infamia  juris  inunediata."  These  interpretations,  speak- 
ing generally,  involved  for  the  most  part  merely  formal  modifi- 
cations, the  old  conceptions  remaining  substantially  in  force. 
True,  the  consequences  of  the  Roman  institutes  were  quite  other 
than  those  of  the  loss  of  civil  honor  in  Germanic  law :  evidently 
there  could  be  no  talk  in  Germany  of  the  loss  of  the  "  ius  suffragii 
et  honorum  ",  since  the  common  man  had  long  since  ceased  to 
possess  such  a  right.  In  essence,  however,  it  continued  to  be 
true  that  in  these  cases  of  "  Rechtlosigkeit  "  the  question  involved 
was  the  loss  of  all  those  rights  that  marked  an  individual  as  an 
equal  member  within  the  circle  of  his  fellows ;  so  that  the  con- 
ception of  honor  naturally  came  to  appear  as  a  special  honor 
determinant  of  status,  although  this  did  not  in  itself  signify 
any  change  in  essence. 

(2)  As  a  result  of  applying  the  conceptions  of  "  infamia  iuris 
immediata"  and  of  "turpitudo  "  ("infamia  facti"),  "Ehrlosig- 
keit "  due  to  birth  out  of  wedlock  and  to  dishonorable  trade, — 
so-called  "  Unechtheit  ",  —  was  developed  into  the  institute  of 
infamy  ("  Anruchigkeit  ").  In  the  period  of  the  decay  of  German 
culture,  the  spirit  of  men's  minds,  —  inclined  to  pettiness,  plagued 
by  trade  jealousy,  and  bound  in  conceit  and  vanity,  —  found 
in  this  exceedingly  unedifying  expression. 

Bastards,  from  whom  the  common  law  never  removed  the 
ill  fame  due  to  the  stigma  of  their  birth,  secured  toward  the  end 
of  the  1700  s,  at  least  in  Territorial  legislation,  a  gradual  improve- 
ment of  their  situation  {infra,  §  99).  They  acquired  capacity 
to  engage  in  industry  and  to  become  members  of  the  crafts,  and 
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the  right  to  churchly  burial ;  and  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht  '' 
(II.  2,  §  602)  declared  in  terms  quite  general  that  illegitimate 
children  should  have  equal  rights  in  the  affairs  of  civil  life  with 
those  bom  in  wedlock  or  legitimized.  True,  it  provided  in 
another  place  (II.  8,  §  279)  that  admittance  to  apprenticeship 
should  be  denied  on  account  of  illegitimate  birth  to  no  one  who 
had  secured  legitimation;  a  concession  to  the  narrow-minded- 
ness of  the  crafts  hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  the  other 
principle.  With  this  regulation,  however,  it  directly  aligned 
itself  with  the  positive  law  of  the  Empire  at  that  time,  which  had 
been  fixed  by  a  decree  of  the  Imperial  Diet  in  1731.  And  yet 
that  decree  signified  an  advance  when  compared  with  older  condi- 
tions. For  legitimation  had  doubtless  long  sufficed  to  wipe 
out  the  stain  of  illegitimacy,  and  to  give  those  legitimized 
capacity  for  all  public  offices  and  honors ;  though  it  had  not  been 
able  to  secure  them  under  all  circumstances  normal  rights  of  inheri- 
tance from  parents  and  kindred.  The  craft-law,  however,  had 
treated  legitimatized  children  as  no  better  than  bastards,  accept- 
ing as  sufficient  only  a  legitimation  brought  about  by  subsequent 
marriage,  or  recognizing  only  children  born  after  wedlock.  The 
decree  of  the  Diet  just  referred  to  first  compelled  the  crafts  to 
abandon  their  exclusive  attitude.  Only  in  the  1800  s  was  the 
requirement  of  legitimation  generally  abandoned.  It  is  true, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  older  view  of  the  stain  of  illegitimate 
birth,  the  rule  that  illegimate  children  of  a  noble  mother  do  not 
inherit  her  nobility  has  maintained  itself  until  recent  times  in  the 
law  of  some  States  {e,g.  in  Prussia  and  Austria),  and  many  con- 
tend, in  the  common  law  as  well ;  and  the  law  of  the  Catholic 
Church  still  maintains  the  idea  that  birth  outside  wedlock  con- 
stitutes an  "  irregularity ",  denying  therefore  to  illegitimates 
ordination  in  her  service. 

The  circle  of  so-called  dishonorable  trades  was  continually 
widened  toward  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  imperial 
legislation  long  attempted  in  vain  to  make  headway  against 
the  movement.  Even  children  and  grandchildren  of  persons 
of  such  base  condition  were  excluded  from  the  crafts:  the 
drapers'  craft  of  Paderbom  hesitated,  for  example,  to  receive 
a  burgher  because  his  father  had  been  in  youth  a  minstrel  and  his 
wife  was  a  miller's  daughter.  The  Diet  decree  of  1731  first 
determined  that  in  future  no  profession  or  handicraft  should 
constitute  ground  for  exclusion  from  the  crafts:  only  in  case 
of  hangmen  did   it  permit,  through  two  generations,  the  rule 
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theretofore  practiced.  This  exception  too  was  narrowed  by  a 
decree  of  the  Diet  of  1772.  The  Prussian  "  Landrecht  "  and  the 
legislation  of  most  of  the  other  States  assumed  a  Uke  position. 
Not  until  the  1800  s  was  the  executioner's  calling  freed  of  its 
stigma, — in  Prussia  by  administrative  ordinances  of  1819  and 
1827 :  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  universal 
military  service.  His  base-condition  maintained  itself  longest  in 
Altenburg,  Hamburg,  and  Schleswig-Holstein. 

(3)  The  law  has  thus  attained  at  the  present  day  a  position  where 
it  no  longer  recognizes,  save  within  narrow  bounds,  any  influence 
of  honor  in  matters  of  private  law.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  de- 
veloped the  denial  of  rights  of  civil  honor  into  an  important  in- 
stitute, as  a  criminal  penalty,  entailing  also  consequences  in  private 
law.  In  the  abjudication  of  all  or  certain  rights  of  civil  honor, 
decreed  as  a  criminal  penalty,  one  can  trace  the  old  "  Rechtlo- 
sigkeit"  due  to  crime,  and  the  Roman  "infamia  iuris  mediata." 
It  also  influences  the  private  law  to  the  e^rtent  that  it  may 
effect  incapacity  to  assume  a  guardianship,  curatorship,  attorney- 
ship, or  membership  in  a  family  council.  Further,  persons  who 
are  deprived  of  rights  of  civil  honor  may  be  excluded  from 
associations,  trade  unions,  and  general  meetings  of  associations 
(V  Generalversammlungen ") ;  they  may  not  be  editors  of 
periodicals,  etc. 

The  old  institute  of  "  infamy  "  lives  on  in  the  law  of  to-day  in 
so  far  that  the  lack  of  civil  honor  may  still  have  legal  conse- 
quences, even  without  a  judicial  abjudication  of  the  rights  of  civil 
honor.  When  a  person  is  guilty  of  a  dishonorable  life  his  marriage 
may  be  dissolved  at  the  instance  of  his  spouse ;  his  parental  power 
may  be  limited;  he  may  be  disinherited;  his  dishonorable  life 
may  become  an  issue,  to  his  prejudice,  before  a  court  or  an  admin- 
istrative board,  and  still  further  disabilities  may  be  decreed  against 
him  as  respects  his  juristic  acts.  Especially  in  the  modern  labor 
law  the  principle  has  been  recognized  that  contracts  may  be  dis- 
solved for  lack  of  honor  ("  Ehrlosigkeit ")  in  the  other  party ; 
nobody  shall  be  held  to  labor  longer  with  another  who  has 
revealed  himself  as  a  "bad**  member  of  societv.^  Certain  further 
consequences  drawn  by  the  earlier  law  —  e.g.  incapacity  during 
the  period  of  one's  imprisonment  for  the  administration  of 
property,  incapacity  to  acquire  a  "  fideikommissum  ",  to  hold 
land  by  feudal  tenure,  postponements  in  inheritance  —  are  no 
longer  of  practical  importance  in  the  law. 

*  Hedemann,  "Fortsohritte  des  Zivilrechts",  I,  75. 
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Chapter  III 

JURISTIC   PERSONS  AND   GROUPS   INCAPABLE  OP  HOLDING 

RIGHTS 


§  15.   Associational  Organization  in 
Germanio  Law,  generally. 
I.   Sii^fioanoe  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 
II.  Possible    Classifications 
and  Viewpoints. 


Topic  1 

SpEcnnc  Ttpeb  of   Communitibs 
IN  Germanic  Law 

§  16.   The  Sib. 

I.   Origin.  . 

II.  Associational  Character 
of  the  Sib. 

III.  Disintegration  of  the  Sib. 
§  17.   The  Mark-associations. 

I.   Origin. 
II.  Le^  Nature. 
III.  Organization. 

IV.  Froe,   Mixed,  and  Ma- 

norial    Mark-associa- 
tions. 
V.    Transformations  of  the 
old  Mark-association. 

(1)  The  commune  and 

the  mark-associa- 
tion as  distinct 
corporate  associa- 
tions. 

(2)  Transformation     of 

the  mark-associa- 
tion into  an  eco- 
nomic association. 
VI.    Dissolution  of  the  Mark- 
associations. 
§  18L   Neighborhood      Associations 
of  More   Restricted   Pur- 
poses. 

I.  Associations  for  Special 
Amcultural  Purposes. 

(1)  The  farm  communi- 

ties of  Trier. 

(2)  The  "Hauberg"-a8. 

sociations  of  West- 
phalia. 

(3)  The        Alp-associa- 

tions of  Switzer- 
land. 

(4)  Vineyard      associa- 

tions. 


S19. 


§20. 


(21. 


II.  Associations  for  Irriga- 
tion and  Mining. 
III.  Transportation  Unions. 
The  Craft  Gilds. 
I.   Origin. 

(1)  Gilds  merchant. 

(2)  Craft  companies. 

(3)  Fraternities. 

II.  Essential  Nature  of  the 
Crafts. 

(1)  The    principle       of 

"gild  coercion." 

(2)  Organization. 
^A)  Membership. 
(B)  Organs. 

(3)  Corporate  charact-er 

of  the  craft  gild. 
III.  Decline  of  the  Crafts. 
Other   Associations    without 

the  Bond  of  Vicinage. 

I.   Industrial  Associations. 

(1)  The      minters'    as* 

sociations. 

(2)  Capitalistic  associa- 

tions. 
II.  Associations    for    Con- 
vivial, Religious,  and 
Scientific  Purposes. 
III.  Political  Associations. 
Communities  of  "Collective 
Hand.': 
I.   The  Medieval  Law. 

(1)  Nature  of  these  com- 

munities. 

(2)  Origin. 

(3)  Specific  tyi)es. 

(A)  The       peasant 

oommunities 
of  "collective 
hand." 

(B)  Co-heir      com- 

munities     of 
knights. 

(C)  Herital    frater- 

nities. 

(D)  Unions     under 

public       and 

international 

law. 

(E)  The        marital 

community  of 

"collective 

hand." 
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II.  The    Modem    Develop- 
ment. 

Topic  2 

The  Outcome  of  German  Legal 
Development 

§  22.  Qeneral  Principles  of  the 
German  Law  of  Associa- 
tions. 

I.  Associations  proper  and 
Corporate  Associa- 
tions. 

(1)  Associations. 

(2)  Corporate     associa- 

tions. 
II.   Communities   of    "Col- 
lective Hand." 


§  23.   Reception  of  the  Alien  Law 
and     Renascence    of     the 
Germanic  Law. 
I.   The  Corporation  Theory 
of  the  Alien  Law. 

(1)  "Universitas"     and 

"societas." 

(A)  "Universitas." 

(B)  "Societas." 

(2)  Nature  and  species 

of  juristic  persons. 
II.   The    Reception    of    the 
Alien  Doctrines. 
III.   The  Renascence  of  the 
Native  Law. 

(1)  In  legal  theory. 

(2)  In  positive  law. 


§  15.  Asgociational  Organization  in  Q«rnianie  Law,  generally.^ 
(I)  Significanee  of  the  Association.  —  If  we  designate  by  the 
expression  "  association "  ("  Genossenschaft  ")>  with  entire 
generality,  unions  of  several  human  beings  into  legal  com- 
munities of  narrower  or  wider  scope,  closer  or  laxer  struc- 
ture, such  associations  have  at  all  times  been  numerous  and 
of  great  importance  in  Germanic  law.  A  strong  associational 
quality  is  stamped  upon  Germanic  law  from  the  earliest  times. 
It  gives  this  a  character  distinct  from  that  of  the  ancient  Roman 
law.  At  the  same  time  the  fact  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  little 
is  known  respecting  the  actual  development  of  the  society  and 
partnership  law  of  antiquity :  the  scanty  rules  of  the  "  Cor- 
pus Juris  Civilis ",  a  meager  final  selection  from  a  technical 
literature  dealing  with  a  practice  that  is  lost  to  us,  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  superabundant  wealth  of  information  that 
we  possess  respecting  the  actual  legal  practice,  unaltered  by  scien- 
tific editing,  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  this   associational   character  is    not,   strictly   speaking,   a 

'Of  fundamental  importance  are  the  great  works  of  Gierke:  "Das 
deutsche  Genossenschaftsrecht",  Vol.  1 :  "  Rechtsgeschichte  der  deutschen 
Genossenschaft"  (1868),  Vol.  2:  "Geschichte  des  deutschen  Korper- 
schaftsbegriflfs"  (1873),  Vol.  3:  "Die  Staats-und  Korporationslehre  des 
Alterthums  und  des  Mittolalters  und  ihre  Aufnahme  in  Deutschland", 
(1881)  —  one  section  of  which  last  has  been. translated  into  English  with 
a  valuable  introduction  by  F.  W.  Mailland  under  the  title  "Political 
Theories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Dr.  O.  Gierke''  (1900) ;  "Die  Genossen- 
sohaftstheorie  und  die  deutsche  Rechtsprechung"  (1887);  "Das  Wesen 
der  mensohlichen  Verbftnde"  (rectoral  address,  Berlin,  1902).  See  also: 
Sohm,  "Die  deutsche  Genossenschaft",  in  the  "Leipziger  Festgabe  fiir 
Windscheid"  (1888);  Fr,  Kauffmann,  "Altdeutsche  Genossenschaften 
(gemein  und  geheim;  Bauem,  Gesellen,  und  andere  Genossen)",  in 
Wdrter  und  Sachen  II  (1910),  9-42. 
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thing  exclusively  German.  It  iS  rather  peculiar  to  all  Ger- 
manic peoples;  likely  enough  it  had  its  richest  development  in 
England. 

The  political  and  economic  conditions  of  the  Middle  Ages 
everywhere  favored  its  development.  While  the  omnipotence 
of  the  State  and  the  slave  economy  of  antiquity  were  hindrances 
to  a  richer  associational  life,  the  weakness  of  the  medieval 
State,  the  sharp  division  of  population  by  birth  and  profession 
into  strata  and  groups  of  varied  rights,  and  the  impossibility  of 
realizing  greater  undertakings  —  such  as  the  clearing  of  the 
primeval  forests,  or  the  transportation  of  goods — otherwise  than 
by  the  united  physical  power  of  many  individuals,  offered  strong 
inducement  and  even  compulsion  to  the  formation  of  associational 
groups.  State  and  law  were  too  weak  to  protect  the  individual 
AS  such;  only  as  a  "  fellow  "  ("  Grenosse  ")>  as  one  belonging  to  a 
union  of  his  equals,  could  he  find  the  security  requisite  for  his  exist- 
ence. Thus,  the  practical  necessities  of  life  in  the  Middle  Ages 
led  to  an  enormous  wealth  of  associational  groups.  But  when 
the  modem  State  later  established  security  of  law  and  com- 
merce, and  drew  in  increasing  measure  within  the  domain  of 
its  power  such  important  tasks  of  civilization  as  poor-relief,  the 
regulation  of  industry  and  education,  and  the  like,  the  importance 
of  those  narrower  communities  of  sib  and  family,  merchant  gilds 
and  craft  gilds,  communities  of  "  collective  hand  ",  rural  asso- 
ciations, etc.  disappeared ;  more  especially  because  to  an  age  of 
individualistic  feeling  they  appeared  to  be,  for  the  most  part, 
only  belated  fetters  upon  free  individual  action.  It  was 
economic  tasks,  mightily  growing  in  the  modern  period,  that  gave 
new  life  to  the  associational  type  of  organization  and  brought 
it  to  an  imposing  development,  —  though  truly  in  large  degree 
in  new  forms,  and  for  new  ends;  creating,  especially  in 
share  companies  and  other  forms  of  capitalistic  associations, 
instruments  of  the  greatest  importance.  Since  the  second  half 
of  the  1800  s  personal  unions  of  the  most  varied  kinds  have 
spread  over  the  whole  world  in  numbers  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  most  gifted  modern  historian  of  English  law,  have  far 
exceeded  the  relative  increase  of  natural  persons  in  the  same 
period  of  time.^ 

(II)  Possible  Classifications  and  Viewpoints.  —  One  who  should 
review  this  whole  rich  development,  and  seek  to  classify  the 
associational    groups   created    in    its   progress,    might    proceed 

^  MaiUand,  translation  just  cited,  XII. 
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from  diflPerent  points  of  view.  One  mi^it  proceed  diroiKdogicanjr; 
in  which  event  it  wouU  periiaps  be  found  that  in  the  earliest  time 
blood  connection,  next  the  rural  econ<Mnic  system,  and  only  lat» 
still  city  life,  were  successively  the  most  active  factcH^  in  the 
growth  of  associations.  Again,  one  might  contrast  unions  adapted 
to  a  large  membership  with  those  ci  limited  extent.  And  though 
fast  boundaries  are  hardly  to  be  recognized,  originally,  between 
unions  of  pubKc  and  of  private  law,  nevertheless  such  became 
settled  in  time,  and  the  associations  of  public  law,  —  foremost 
among  them  the  State  itself,  but  also  the  commune,  ecclesiastical 
unions,  and  the  like,  — come  to  be  distinct  from  those  of  the  private 
law.  According  to  their  ends,  a  division  would  result  into  such 
groups  as  were  designed  to  further  the  whole  l^al  and  economic 
existence  of  the  individual  members,  and  which  therefore  involved 
the  entire  personality  of  the  individual,  and  others  that  pursued 
more  limited  purposes.  Again,  their  tasks  are  either  exclusively 
of  an  economic  character,  whether  of  a  barter  or  money  economy, 
or  have  reference  to  more  general  cultxiral  ends, —  benevolent, 
social,  religious;  and  so  on.  Some  of  the  most  important 
unions  affect  the  individual  independently  of  his  cooperation ;  so, 
in  particular,  those  of  the  family  law,  but  also  the  commune  and 
the  State.  Others  rest  upon  voluntary  accession,  though  even 
this  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  assume  a  compulsory 
character.  Many  took  form  in  an  unconscious  process  of  develop- 
ment of  customary  law;  others  were  called  into  existence  by 
consciously  creative  acts.  In  some  the  principle  prevails  of 
equal  rights  for  all  members ;  others  reveal  a  hierarchal  organi- 
zation. Some  are  directed  by  the  wills  of  the  members,  which 
are  assembled  by  the  law  in  the  most  varied  ways  into  a  collec- 
tive will ;  others  are  controlled  by  a  will  outside  and  above  them- 
selves. 

Now,  for  purposes  of  legal  appreciation,  it  is  a  circumstance  of 
primary  significance  that  the  union,  as  such,  may  be  more  or 
less  distinctly  independent  of  its  individual  members.  And 
accordingly  the  legal  relation  of  the  members  to  the  totality  of 
associates,  the  legal  relation  of  the  members  with  third  persons, 
and  the  legal  relation  of  the  members  among  themselves,  may 
assume  very  different  forms.  The  last  stage  in  the  growth  of 
the  union  toward  independence  is  reached  when  there  is  attributed 
to  it,  as  such,  the  character  of  an  independent  holder  of  rights, 
or  juristic  personality.  It  then  appears  as  an  independent  "  juris- 
tic" or  "group"   ("  Verbands- ")  person  beside  the  physical 
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persons  of  its  members,  and  increases  by  one  their  nmnber  as 
holders  of  legal  rights. 

Germanic  and  German  law  both  attained  to  the  development  of 
these  associational  forms  with  independent  legal  personality, 
but  this  result  was  only  gradually  realized.  It  presupposes 
advanced  cultural  conditions,  and  a  nicety  of  juristic  technic 
that  is  not  present  in  the  youth-time  of  a  race.  The  understand- 
ing of  medieval  legal  development  has,  indeed,  been  made  partic- 
ularly difficult  precisely  at  this  point,  because,  with  the  reception 
of  the  Roman  law,  the  fundamental  concepts  of  its  law  of 
society  and  partnership  acquired  an  imqualified  ascendancy. 
Not  only  was  the  development  of  Germanic  legal  institu- 
tions interrupted,  but  a  just  scientific  appreciation  of  them  was 
made  impossible.  Modem  research  into  Germanic  origins  has 
effected  a  change  in  this  respect.  It  has  discovered  the  ideas 
dominant  in  the  historical  evolution  and  in  the  present-day 
authority  of  the  German  law  of  associations ;  and  above  all,,  it 
has  taught  us  to  comprehend  the  characteristic  differences  that 
distinguish  them  from  the  Roman  conceptions,  which  men  long 
regarded  as  the  only  ones  conceivable.  In  this  connection  it 
has  appeared  that,  as  contrasted  with  the  rules  of  the  Roman 
law,  which  were  logically  a  perfectly  consistent  whole  but  for 
that  very  reason  indigent  in  content,  the  medieval  German  law 
produced  a  great  variety  of  legal  communities,  distinguished 
only  by  slight  differences  from  one  another;  and  maintained 
them,  despite  all  romanistic  attacks,  down  to  the  present  day. 

And  so  a  general  survey  shoidd  here  be  given  of  the  most  im- 
portant forms  in  which  the  Germanic  associational  type  of  organi- 
zation found  legal  embodiment,  before  discussing  (in  §§  22,  27 
infra)  the  fundamental  view  peculiar  to  Germanic  law  and  under- 
lying these  different  embodiments.  In  so  doing  the  distinction 
already  made  between  unions  possessing  independent  legal  person- 
ality and  those  lacking  in  such  independence,  is  to  be  postulated 
as  legally  the  most  important,  —  while  remembering  that  only 
in  the  course  of  time  did  this  distinction  lead  to  their  complete 
separation.  In  the  case  of  some  personal  unions,  nuclei  for  the 
development  therefrom  of  independent  juristic  personalities  were 
doubtless  present  from  the  beginning.  But  the  legal  institute  of 
juristic  personality  attained  perfection,  as  already  remarked, 
only  by  degrees,  and  everywhere  only  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Accordingly,  juristic  j)ersons  also  became  differen- 
tiated only  in  course  of  time,  as  a  legally  peculiar  group  among 
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the  numerous  associations  ("  Genossenschaften  ")  of  the  German 
law,  and  consequently  it  is  impossible  in  this  place,  —  where  the 
problem  is  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  historical  development, 
and  of  the  fundamental  ideas  reflected  in  it,  —  to  adopt  the  view- 
point appropriate  to  a  dogmatic  presentation  of  the  positive  law 
of  to-day,  or  to  direct  attention  exclusively  to  those  unions  which 
were,  or  have  become,  juristic  persons.  On  the  contrary,  we 
must  follow  the  method  of  treatment  chosen  by  Gierke^  and 
Heusler,*  and  consider  here  all  types  of  the  community  ("  Gemein- 
schafts-  ")  law,  including  those  which  in  the  scheme  of  Roman 
and  modern  law  and  in  the  new  Civil  Code,  find  their  place  in 
the  law  of  obligations. 

Topic  I — Specific  Types  of  Communities  in  Germanic  Law. 

§  16.  The  Sib  ("Sippe").  (I)  Origin.  — The  oldest  type  of 
association,  existing  already  in  the  primitive  Germanic  period, 
is  the  union  of  the  blood-group  ("  Geschlechtsverband  "),  the 
sib.  The  sib  is  "  the  germ  of  all  associational  life."  *  It  developed 
at  an  early  day  out  of  the  household  community,  the  patriarchally 
administered  "  greater  **  family,  in  which  the  primal-cell  of 
all  social  evolution  among.  Aryan  races  is  discernible,  in  this 
way:  that  the  younger  member  of  household  communities  thus 
grown  to  independence,  seceded,  by  stratification  as  it  were,  from 
the  common  household  and  set  up  their  own  economic  establish- 
ments. Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  derivative  separate  families, 
each  of  which  was  under  the  rule  of  its  founder,  maintained  intact 
the  bond  with  the  ancestral  house,  the  sib  remained  beside  the 
separate  houses  as  a  group  embracing  all. 

(II)  Associational  Character  of  the  Sib.  — The  Germanic  sib  was 
constituted  of  a  fixed  circle  of  persons  related  by  blood.  Since 
the  primitive  Germans  lived  in  father-sibs  ("  Vatersippen  "),  i.e. 
in  sibs  that  based  their  kinship  solely  upon  descent  from  a  common 
tribal  male  ancestor,  the  Germanic  sib  was  an  agnatic  union 
(infra,  §  90).  Its  solidarity  depended  on  the  fact  that  the  women 
belonging  to  a  foreign  sib  abandoned  this  by  their  marriage,  and 
entered  the  sib  of  their  husband,  while  no  bond  of  relationship 
resulted  for  him  and  their  children  with  the  sib  of  the  wife  and 

1  "Privatrecht",  I,  456  et  seq.,  660  ei  seq. 
'  *'  Institutionen  '\l,  223  et  8eq.j  252  ei  aeq, 

*  Schreuer,  "Untersuchungen  zur  Venassungsgeschichte  der  boh- 
mischen  Sagenzeit"  (1902),  59. 
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mother.  In  contrast  to  the  house-community,  which  was  or- 
ganized on  a  theory  of  patriarchal  power,  the  sib  of  the  primitive 
Germans,  unlike  e,g^  the  Roman  "  gentes  ",  was  presumably  from 
the  beginning  a  union  of  equal  fellows ;  all  adult  male  members, 
but  particularly  the  heads  of  the  separate  households,  being  thus 
regarded.    A  patriarchal  head  was  foreign  to  the  Germanic  sib. 

The  sib  stood  at  the  center  of  all  social  and  legal  relations, 
played  a  great  rdle  in  the  military  and  judicial  organization,  as- 
sured its  members  internal  peace,  and  protected  them  against 
attacks  from  without.  It  was  also  an  agrarian  union,  and  as 
such  the  prototype  of  the  rural  associations  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Already  in  it  we  note  a  special  form  of  collective  real  rights  in 
land,  similar  to  those  developed  in  the  mark-associations  (infra, 
§  17)  and  reflecting  its  legal  solidarity  under  the  law  of  per- 
sons. Thus,  when-  Caesar  reports  (B.  G.,  VI,  22)  that  the  land 
had  been  distributed  for  cultivation  "  gentibus  cognationibusque 
hominum,  qui  tum  una  coierimt ",  the  "  gentes  "  stand  for  the 
agnatic  sibs,  to  which  the  Gau  assigned  for  common  cultivation 
the  land  it  occupied.  Clear  indications  from  a  later  time  of  a 
collective  right  of  the  sib  in  the  mark-arable  have  also  been  pre- 
served, —  for  example,  the  dispute  of  the  "  genealogiae  "  over 
the  limits  of  their  districts  which  is  treated  of  in  the  Alamannic 
folk-law  (81).  And  like  the  land,  movables  also  seem  to  have 
been  the  object  of  collective  rights,  and  indeed  in  early  times  of  a 
collective  ownership,  in  the  sib. 

(Ill)  Disintegration  of  the  Sib.  —  The  sib,  as  a  solidary  asso- 
ciational  group,  was  bound  to  disintegrate  when  cognatic  relatives, 
those  connected  through  women,  received  legal  recognition  beside 
the  agnatic  (details  infra,  §  90).  Many  duties  theretofore  in- 
cumbent upon  the  agnatic  sib  were  then  taken  over  by  the  kin- 
ship ("  Verwandtschaft  ")•  This  last  took  a  different  form  in 
every  generation,  —  in  other  words,  it  did  not  constitute  a 
solidary  and  exclusive  body,  —  inasmuch  as  only  brothers  and 
sisters  of  equal  birth  have  the  same  paternal  and  maternal  kin- 
dred. Economic  tasks,  however,  fell  thenceforth  upon  the  vicin- 
age-groups based  on  bonds  of  locality,  in  place  of  the  kinship  unions 
of  the  sibs.  A  bond  of  neighborhood  here  replaced  the  bond 
of  blood-relationship;  the  blood-mark  was  transformed  into  a 
vicinage-mark.^ 

With  this  change  there  was  associated  a  strong  re-emergence 
of  the  house-community.    The  position  of  the  individual  house- 

^Huber,  "Schw.  Privatreoht",  IV,  235. 
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holds  and  of  their  heads  became  the  more  independent,  the  more 
the  sphere  contracted  within  which  the  sib  was  active.  Within 
the  unorganized  and  non-exclusive  body  of  the  kinship  there 
developed,  as  the  narrowest  community  determinant  of  legal  and 
economic  life,  the  household.  Unlike  the  sib,  this  continued  to 
retain  in  its  "  pater  familias  "  ("  Hausherr  ",  house-master)  a 
monarchical  head;  yet  it  might  under  certain  circumstances 
perfectly  well  assume  an  associational  character,  —  namely,  when- 
ever the  family-members  who  had  been  imited  under  one  authority 
continued  their  common  life  after  the  death  of  the  "pater 
familias/* 

Thus,  the  oldest  associational  group  had  already  become  subor- 
dinated to  new  growths  at  an  early  day.  The  further  develoj)- 
ment  of  community  organization  from  the  principles  already 
dominant  although  not  yet  wholly  distinct  in  the  sib,  took  place 
first  in  the  vicinage  ("  Orts-  "  )  associations  and  in  the  conununi- 
ties  of  "  collective  hand  "  which  were  derivative  from  the  house- 
community.    Later  progress  was  due  primarily  to  urban  life. 

§  17.   The  Mark-associations.^      (I)    Origin. — When  the  land 

• 
'Of  the  abundant  literature,  see:  Heusler,  "Die  Rechtsverhaltniss ; 
am  Q^meindeland  in  Unterwalden'',  in  Z.  Schw.  R.,  X  (1862),  44-144; 
V.  Miaskowakif  "Die  schweizerische  Allmend  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung  vom  13.  Jahrhundert  bis  znr  Gegenwart"  (1879) ;  v.  Inama- 
Sternega,  "Deutsche  Wirthschaftsgeschichte  ,  I  (1879,  2d  ed.  1909) :  96 
et  seq.,  370  et  seg.,  II  (1891) :  78  et  sea.,  207  et  sea.,  274  et  sea..  Ill,  1  (1899) : 
64  et  sea.,  237  et  sea.;  Lamprecht,  "Deutsehes  Wirtschaf tsleben ira Mittel- 
alter",  I  (1886),  259  et  seq.,  384  et  seq.,  695  et  seq.,  902  et  sea.,  992  et  seq.; 
Haff,  "Geschichte  einer  ostalemannischen  Gemeinlanasverfassung" 
(1903);  R&ttimann,  "Die  Zugerischen  Allmendkorporationen'',  No.  2 
(1904)  of  Gmur's  " Abhandlungen" ;  Rennefahrt,  "Die  Allmend  im  Bemer 
Jura",  No.  74  (1905)  of  Gierke's  "Untersuchungen";  Schotte,  "Studien 
zur  Geschichte  der  westfalischen  Mark  und  Markgenossenschaft  mit 
besonderer  Berticksichtigrunf:  des  Munsterlandes",  No.  17  (new  ser., 
1908)  of  Meister's  "Miinstensche  Beitrftge"  ;  Lappe,  "Die  Bauerschaften 
der  Stadt  GFeseke,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  deutsohen  Stadtver- 
fassung".  No.  97  (1908)  of  Gierke's  "Untersuchungen";  Haff,  "Die 
D&nischen  Gemeinaerechte",  Part  1,  "Almende  und  Markgenossen- 
schaft".  Part  2,  "Die  Feldgemeinschaft"  (1909),  and  cf.  v.  Schwerin  in 
Z.«  R.  G.,  XXXII  (1911),  512-14;  Varrentrapp,  "  Rechtsgeschichte  und 
Recht  der  gemeinen  Marken  in  Hessen,  Teii  I :  Die  Hessische  Mark- 
genossenschaft  des  sp&teren  Mittelalters",  No.  3  (1909)  of  Heymann's 
"Arbeiten",  and  cf.  Haff  in  Z.  R.  G.,  XXX  (1909),  386^94,  Rdrig  in  Vj. 
Soz.  W.  G.,  IX  (1911),  200-206,  Rietschel  in  Hist.  Z.,  CVII  (new  ser.  11,  — 
1911),  119-23,  and  Caro  in  Hist.  Vj.  S.,  XIV  (1911),  582-^84;  Thimme, 
"Forestis",  in  Arch.  Urk.  F.,  II  (1909),  101-154;  Haff,  "MarkgcDossen- 
schaft  und  Stadtgemeinde  in  Westfalen",  in  Vj.  Soz.  W.  G.,  Vlll  (1910), 
17-55;  Lapve,  *^Nordluner  Markenrecht"  (1910),  and  "Das  Recht  des 
Hofes  zu  Ganmen,  Zur  Geschichte  des  Hofverfassung  des  Mittelalters " 
(1910) ;  G.  V.  Below,  art.  "Markgenossenschaft"  in  H.  W.  B.  der  Staatsw. 
VI  (3d  ed.,  1910),  585-^87;  Weimann,  "Die  Mark-  und  Walderben- 
genossenschaften  des  Niederrheins*',  No.  106  (1911)  of  Gierke's  "Unter- 
suohungen",  and  cf.  Haff  in  Deut.  Litt.  Z.,  1911,  No.  48,  Thimme  in 
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that  had  been  originally  assigned  to  the  sibs  by  the  Gau  merely 
for  temporary  cultivation  {supra,  p.  115)  came  in  time  to  be  held 
in  permanent  possession,  and  finally  in  ownership,  by  them, 
they  were  thereby  transformed  into  unions  of  definite  local  limits 
which  were  united  physically  by  the  land  standing  in  their 
ownership,  —  the  mark  ("  Mark  " :  signifying  originally  boundary, 
or  march,  later  the  domain  enclosed),  —  and  personally  by  the 
bond  of  neighborhood  that  had  replaced  blood-relationship. 
These  unions,  which  were  the  mark-associations,  ordinarily  coin- 
cided with  the  village-communities  wherever,  as  was  most  com- 
monly the  case  among  the  early  (Jermans,  settlement  took  place 
in  that  form;  the  village-communities  were,  so  to  speak,  the 
topographic  projection  of  the  sibs.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
mark-association  was  greater  in  area  than  the  village-community 
because,  for  one  thing,  the  Gau  did  not  always  allot  its  whole 
domain  among  the  blood-groups,  but  might  retain  for  itself  parts 
of  the  same  as  a  Gau-mark.  These  great  collective-marks — Gau- 
marks,  and  doubtless  also  hundred-marks  —  disappeared  for  the 
most  part,  it  is  true,  in  the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  in 
some  regions,  as  e.g.  in  Allgau,  Upper  Bavaria,  and  North  Tyrol, 
they  have  maintained  themselves  down  to  the  present  day. 
Again,  with  the  growth  of  population  within  the  territory  of  a 
village  settlement,  new  derivative  village  communities  arose, 
and  this  always  led  to  a  partition  of  the  arable  lands  among 
all  such  rural  communes,  but  not  always  to  a  corresponding  parti- 
tion of  the  remaining  land.    In  this  case,  therefore,  as  in  the  other, 

Westd.  Z.  G.  K.,  XXX  (1911),  447-449,  and  Rdrig  in  Hist.  Vj.,  XV 
(1912),  407-113;  ».  SchweHn,  art.  "Allmende"  in  Hoop's  " Reallexicon  *', 
I  (1911),  63-65;  Lappe,  "Bine  untergegangene  Bauerschaft",  Z.*  R.  G., 
XXXII  (1911),  229-246,  and  '*Bauerschaften  und  Huden  der  Stadt  Salz- 
kotten".  No.  VII,  4  (1912)  of  Beyerle'a  "Beitrage";  Dopsch,  "Die  Wirt- 
Bohaftsentwicklung  der  Karolingerzeit  vomehmlich  in  Deutschland",  I 
(1912),  33^-369.  See  also  Kauffmann,  article  cited  above,  p.  30  et  seq.,  35 
et  seq.;  also  Sohm,  "tJber  das  Hantgemal",  in  Z.«  R.  G.,  XXX  (1909),  103, 
107  et  seq.  —  Questions  as  to  the  age,  originating  causes,  and  nature  of  the 
mark-associations  are  still  sharply  debated.  -The  view  represented  in  the 
text,  which  is  the  older  and  as  ^et  the  predominant  one,  and  which  maintains 
the  independent  primitive  origin  of  the  mark-associations,  is  opposed  by 
another  that  denies  them  such  character.  The  former  theory  was  accepted, 
among  others,  by  Varrentrapp  (at  least  before  he  allowed  himselJP  to  be 
influenced  by  the  assumi)tions  of  Schotte,  which  in  my  opinion  are  un- 
sound), v.  Schwerin,  Thimme,  Rorig,  and  in  essentials  also  by  Haff. 
Its  most  aggressive  opponent  is  Dopsch ;  he  contends  that  those  marks 
of  which  there  are  reports  in  the  sources  of  the  Carolingian  time  were  not 
the  survivals  of  an  undemonstrable  agrarian  communism  of  primitive 
Germanic  times,  but  the  result  of  the  continued  appropriation  of  forest 
lands,  originally  lordless,  either  by  manorial  lords  who  were  ever  becoming 
more  powerful  or  by  free  and  independent  landowners. 
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the  members  of  various  village  commmiities  remained  miited  in 
one  mark-association  inclusive  of  their  several  individual  dis- 
tricts. 

Although  all  the  land  was  originally  subjected,  by  its  allotment 
among  the  neighborhood-unions  as  mark,  to  their  collective  rights, 
a  reduction  of  the  mark  was  eventually  caused  by  the  appear- 
ance and  growth  of  individual  ownership.  All  those  parcels  which 
passed  into  the  private  ownership  of  individual  mark  associates, 
ceased  to  be  part  of  the  mark ;  and  also  in  the  same  way  isolated 
pieces  of  land  assigned  to  individual  usufruct.  The  former 
included,  at  first,  only  house-plots  with  the  yards  and  gardens 
surrounding  them,  but  later  the  arable  fields  as  well.  Thence- 
forth, the  meadows  and  woods,  —  the  so-called  "  Allmende  " 
("  Allgemein  ",  commons),  —  constituted  practically  alone  "  the 
mark  "  or  "  the  common  ('  gemeine  *)  mark." 

Where  settlement  did  not  take  place  in  villages,  but  by  in- 
dividual farms,  —  as  was  the  case  in  mountain  valleys,  and 
also  in  many  regions  of  the  lowlands,  as  e.g.  along  the  Hellweg 
in  Westphalia,  —  the  Allmende,  in  the  indicated  sense  of  meadow 
and  woodland,  was  the  sole  basis  from  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
munity constituted  of  the  individual  settlers.  This  was  known 
in  such  localities  as  the  "  peasant  "-community  ("  Bauerschaft  "). 

(II)  Legal  nature.  —  The  origin  of  the  mark-associations  made 
them  in  their  very  nature  economic  unions,  notwithstanding 
that  their  boundaries  not  infrequently  coincided,  in  the  earlier 
periods,  with  those  of  the  political  administrative  districts,  the 
Gaus  and  the  hundreds,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  topo- 
graphic coincidence  there  regularly  resulted  a  complete  fusion 
of  the  two  into  one  communal  entity,  from  one  viewpoint 
political  and  from  another  purely  economic.  The  mark-associa- 
tions had  for  their  exclusive  end  the  advancement  of  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  whole  association  and  of  each  individual 
associate.  These  interests,  however,  were  in  no  way  contra- 
dictory, for  the  purposes  of  the  whole  were  precisely  the  purposes 
of  the  individual  associates.  The  individual  associate  needed 
the  common  land  for  any  ordered  prosecution  of  his  own  agri- 
culture :  he  needed  the  right  to  pasture  over  and  to  cut  wood  upon 
it ;  and  so  on.  And  that  these  usufructuary  rights  should  inure 
to  each  associate  was  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  therefore  of  the 
group.  It  was  these  usufructuary  rights  that  inured  to  each  associ- 
ate as  an  appurtenance  to  his  individual  ownership,  —  originally 
in  unrestricted  measure,  and  later  to  an  extent  proportioned  to 
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that  of  his  land  (measured  by  the  full-hide),  —  that  embodied  the 
practical  value  of  membership  in  the  association.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  no  division  of  the  common-mark  took  place  incidentally  to 
the  usufruct  thus  enjoyed  by  each  associate  in  the  entire  undi- 
vided common,  such  rights  were  collective  rights  of  usufruct.  To  be 
sure,  definite  pieces  of  the  common  might  be  assigned  to  individual 
associates  for  individual  usufruct;  but  in  this  case  they  ceased 
to  be  part  of  the  common-mark.  And  when  (as  was  still  true  in 
the  Prankish  period)  the  right  of  "  Neubruch  *\  —  that  is  the 
authority  to  clear  mark-land,  especially  woodland,  and  to  appro- 
priate its  ownership  —  belonged  to  the  associates,  such  land- 
breaks  also  became  the  separate  property  of  the  improver. 

But  who  was  the  owner  of  the  mark?  To  this  much  debated 
question  no  other  answer  can  be  given  than  this :  that  in  the  sense 
of  the  medieval  law  the  associates  in  their  entirety  were  regarded 
as  the  owners.  This  entirety,  however,  the  association  as  such, 
was  in  medieval  conceptions  by  no  means  opposed  to  the  indi- 
vidual associates  as  a  legally  independent  and  distinct  third  per- 
son. On  the  contrary  it  was,  as  it  were,  "  built  up  out  of  them  as 
a  personality  uniting  all :  the  associates  stood  as  with  one  part  of 
their  personality  in  the  group."  ^  The  mark  belonged  to  the 
totality  of  associates.  And  the  same  was  true  of  "  collective  " 
chattels  ("  Gresamtfahrhabe ")  such  as  implements,  buildings, 
and  breeding  stock,  —  which  must  always  have  existed,  even 
though  not  always  in  great  amount, — and  of  the  property  accu- 
mulated out  of  taxes  and  penal  fines.  The  associates  as  a  body 
controlled  the  mark,  they  determined  the  economic  plan  for  its 
exploitation.  That  this  collective  right  of  the  association  iii  the 
mark  was  a  remnant  of  their  one-time  collective  right  in  the  whole 
domain,  including  the  arable  fields,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
it  retained  certain  supreme  powers  over  the  arable  that  had 
passed  into  private  ownership.  Thus,  for  example,  the  in- 
dividual was  bound  by  the  resolves  of  the  commonalty  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  arable  land.  This  was^  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory regulation  of  the  common  fields  ("  Flurzwang  ").  Again, 
the  whole  body  had  the  right  to  reclaim  lands  allowed  to  go  to 
waste;  and  also  a  right  of  escheat  in  the  hides  left  by  heirless 
members.  Indeed,  under  some  circumstances  even  a  new  allot- 
ment of  the  arable  ("  Reebningsverfahren  ")  might  be  under- 
taken.   With  these  powers  over  the  mark  that  inured  to  and 

*  Siutz,  **Rechtsgutachten  .  .  .  betr.  das  Recht  der  Fisoherei  im  Rhein 
zwisohen  Rheinfelden  und  SSrCkingen*'  (1900),  11. 
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were  exercised  by  the  associates  as  a  body,  were  united  those  of 
the  individual  associates.  Nor  were  these  in  the  nature  of  rights 
in  "  alieno  solo."  They  were  simply  derivative  from  the  collec- 
tive privileges  that  pertained  to  them  as  a  body,  and  therefore 
also  to  each  individual;  not  distinct  and  separate,  but  ideal, 
shares  in  a  collective  right,  which  were  united  by  an  associational 
principle.  In  the  literature  of  modem  Germanic  studies  this 
peculiar  distribution  of  powers  between  the  whole  and  the  in- 
dividual members  is  designated  "  associational  collective-owner- 
ship "  ("  genossenschaftliches  Gesamteigentum  ",  infra,  §  33). 
It  was  the  counterpart  in  the  law  of  things  of  that  bond  which 
united  the  associates  themselves  into  a  whole  recognized  by  the 
law  of  persons,  and  which,  while  it  did  not  as  yet  possess,  unlike 
them,  a  legal  independence,  nevertheless  at  least  did  already 
represent  an  entity. 

(Ill)  Organidsation.  —  That  the  associates  were  united  in 
a  legal  entity  was  manifest  in  the  fact  that  from  the  earliest  times 
a  definite  organization  was  an  essential  of  the  mark-association. 
For  without  some  organization,  however  simple,  imions  consist- 
ing of  numerous  members,  such  as  the  mark-associations  were 
from  the  beginning,  could  not  have  continued  to  exist ;  though 
that  is  of  course  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  proof  of  a  legal 
personality  inherent  in  them  from  their  origin.^  Special  officers 
of  the  mark-associations  were  necessary,  however,  only  in  those 
marks  that  belonged  to  a  Gau  or  a  hundred ;  since  the  officers  of 
the  Gaus  and  the  hundreds  exercised  exclusively  political  powers. 
In  the  village  communities  the  organs  of  the  political  commune 
served  at  the  same  time  the  village  mark-association.  The 
supreme  administrative  organ  was  the  totality  of  associates  gath- 
ered in  the  assembly  of  markmen,  which  sat  under  the  presidency 
of  the  chief-markman  (called  "  woodward  ",  "  wald-grave  ", 
"village  magistrate'*,  etc.).  It  regidated  the  usufruct  of  the 
mark  and  the  services  imposed  on  the  markmen ;  judged  in  cases 
of  waste  committed  on  the  mark;  elected  the  mark  officials 
(foresters,  field-guards,  etc.) ;  and  doubtless  chose  a  committee  as 
a  permanent  supervisory  organ.  Originally  all  persons  settled 
within  the  mark  and  possessing  their  own  household  —  "  flame 
and  fire  keepers  (*  Flammer  und  Feurer ')  behind  the  mark  ", 
—  ranked  as  "full"  or  "  mark  "  associates,  enjoying  equal  rights. 
Such  were  called  "Marker",  "  Erbexen  ",  "  vUlani  ",  "  vicini  ", 
"  commarcani."  However,  it  was  a  precondition  to  this  that 
1  This  is  the  opinion  of  HeiLsler,  "Institutionen",  I,  262  et  acq. 
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they  should  either  have  descended  from  a  markman  or  should 
have  been  adopted  by  vote  of  the  community.  Inasmuch  as 
the  principle  of  majority  rule  was  still  quite  foreign  to  the 
primitive  law,  so  that  resolutions  could  be  taken  only  by 
unanimity  in  the  assembly  of  associates,  each  associate  might 
raise  objections  at  any  time  within  a  year  to  the  settlement  of 
any  stranger  (as  was  laid  down,  for  example,  in  the  Salic  folklaw).^ 
(IV)  Free,  Bffized,  and  Manorial  Mark-asBodationfl.^  —  The 
mark-association  that  corresponded  to  the  Germanic  agrarian 
system,  consisting  exclusively  of  free  and  equal  fellows  and  en- 
dowed with  far-reaching  autonomy,  lost  ground  following  the 
Frankish  period  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  manors.  Fully 
free  ("  altfreie ",  primitive  free)  village  and  mark-communes 
maintained  themselves  only  in  Friesland,  Ditmarsh,  Switzer- 
land, and  in  some  regions  of  West  Germany.  On  the  other  hand, 
wherever  ecclesiastical  and  secular  land-lords  acquired  the  posses- 
sion of  numerous  hides  formerly  subject  to  equal  rights  of  vicinage, 
and  remained  at  the  same  time  within  the  union  of  the  mark-asso- 
ciations, their  rapidly  expanding  demesne  lands  and  lands  depend- 
ent thereon  procured  them  a  dominant  position  within  such  unions. 
And  since  usufructuary  rights  in  the  mark  were  measured  by  the 
extent  of  one's  landed  possessions,  their  supremacy  was  thereby 
continually  strengthened,  until  finally  it  came  to  be  an  imqualified 
lordship  over  the  mark  and  the  mark-conununity,  exercised 
through  a  bailiff;  With  this  change  the  mark-community  ceased 
to  be  free.  It  had  still  earlier  become  a  so-called  "  mixed  "  mark- 
community,  in  which  the  land-lord  became  ever  more  prominent 
beside  the  free  associates ;  and  its  development  from  that  into  an 
"  unfree  "  community  was  due  principally  to  the  frequent  en- 
trustment  of  free  hides  to  landed  magnates  and  the  abase- 
ment thereby  brought  about  {supra,  p.  90)  in  the  legal  status 
of  the  tenj^nts.  From  the  beginning,  moreover,  unfree  mark- 
associations  resulted  wherever  village  commimes  grew  up  under 
manorial  law  upon  manorial  estates  that  had  either  detached  them- 
selves from  a  union  of  free  mark-associations  or  had  never  be- 
come part  of  such.  These  mark-associations  of  manorial  law 
("  hofrechtliche  Genossenschaften  "  or  "  grundherrschaftliche 
Hofmarkgenossenscbaften  ")>  which  were  especially  numerous, 
and  to  which  by  far  the  most  of  the  dooms  refer,  were  exact 

i"LexSaUoa",  45,  1. 

•  Compare  with  this,  especially,  Varrenirapp,  cited  p.  116  supra,  I,  22 
et  seq. 
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replicas  of  the  free  communities  save  for  the  absence  of  personal 
freedom.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Territorial  law, 
it  is  true  that  their  members  enjoyed  neither  individual  owner- 
ship in  the  plowland  nor  collective  ownership  in  the  mark  set  apart 
for  them  by  the  manorial  lord,  for  the  lord  alone  was  owner  of 
the  whole  domain.  His  will  was  therefore  here  decisive  in  a 
measure  even  greater  than  in  the  mixed  associations-,  in  matters 
concerning  the  mark ;  the  more  so  because  the  oflSce  of  a  chief- 
markman  was  regularly  conceded  him  by  birth.  The  manorial 
law,  however,  which  was  being  created  within  these  limits  (supra, 
p.  3)  assured  to  the  associates  a  usufructuary  ownership 
("  Eigen  ")  in  the  hide  in  the  sense  of  that  law,  though  not  in 
that  of  the  Territorial  law,  and  a  collective  ownership  of  the  mark ; 
and  it  was  also  customary  to  concede  them  an  autonomy,  as  con- 
cerned the  mark,  which  was  defined  and  protected  by  the  manorial 
law.  Of  course  these  things  remained  in  a  flux  of  development, 
and  development  was  possible  in  two  different  directions:  it 
might  lead  to  a  gradual  strengthening  of  the  association's  powers 
and  to  a  repression  of  the  power  of  the  manorial  lord,  or  it  could 
lead  to  a  complete  absorption  of  the  former  into  a  fully  developed, 
unqualified  sole  ownership  of  the  lord.  In  the  course  of  time  there 
developed  in  connection  with  these  jnanorial  groups  the  concep- 
tion of  the  "  Anstalt "  or  "  foundation  "  —  a  personified  in- 
stitution—  as  a  wholly  passive  body  of  individuals  who  found 
in  their  lord  a  center  of  union  (infra,  §  23). 

(V)  Transformations  of  the  Old  Mark-association.  (1)  The 
Commune  and  Mark-association  distinct  Corporate  Associations 
("  Korperschaften  ")•  —  As  already  remarked,  the  tendency 
toward  a  differentiation  of  the  group  as  distinguished  from  the 
associates  was  already  growing  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Neverthe- 
less, the  recognition  of  the  aggregate  of  fellows  as  a  distinct  legal 
personality,  that  is  as  a  corporate  association  in  the  sense  of 
Germanic  law  (infra,  §  22),  was  first  realized,  not  in  the  rural  but 
in  the  city  communes.  These  were  similarly  developing.  "  The 
economic  as  well  as  the  legal  status  of  a  town  commune  was  origi- 
nally no  different  from  that  of  the  rural  commune."  ^  It  also 
generally  had  commons,  though  these  lost  their  old  importance 
in  the  larger  cities  the  more  agriculture  and  grazing  diminished 
relatively  to  trade  and  industry.  At  the  same  time  the  single- 
ness of  ends  characteristic  of  the  rural  commune  disappeared. 
The  varied  problems,  political,  economic,  and  cultural  in  nature, 

^  Heusler,  "Institutionen",  I,  306. 
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whose  solution  the  city  was  undertaking  with  the  help  of  its  new 
wealth  built  up  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  residents  (and  no  longer 
primarily  destined,  by  any  means,  to  the  mere  usufruct  of  the 
residents),  made  it  appear  as  the  instrument  of  an  independent 
power  and  will  that  was  plainly  detached  from  the  interests 
of  the  citizens  considered  individually.  In  this  way  the  town 
grew  into  a  corporately  organized  political  commune  with  its 
own  recognized  legal  personality.  Now  conditions  were  different 
in  the  rural  communes  in  so  far  that  a  predominance  was  always 
retained  in  them  by  economic  interests,  relatively  to  which  their 
political  aspect  was  sharply  subordinated.  Yet  in  these  also 
the  individual  began  increasingly  to  feel  a  distinction  between 
himself  and  the  association  quite  in  contrast  with  the  views 
of  the  early  Middle  Ages.^  And  this,  in  its  turn,  influenced  the 
transformation  of  the  village  commune  of  the  open  country  into 
an  independent  "  corporate  association  ",  so  that  wherever  the 
village  commune  and  mark-association  were  united  in  the  old 
way  and  so  long  as  they  remained  so,  the  collective  right  in  the 
mark  inhering  therefore  in  the  commune,  the  collective  owner- 
ship of  the  mark,  which  was  formerly  only  "  associational ",  be- 
came "  corporate  "  in  character  {infra,  §  33).  Here  too,  how- 
ever, the  economic  association  ultimately  became  completely 
separated  from  the  political  commune,  so  that  the  village  commune 
and  the  mark-association  appeared  side  by  side  as  two  independent 
"  Korperschaften  *\  which  were  no  longer  necessarily  of  the  same 
personal  membership.  This  separation  was  connected  with 
changes,  that  took  place  in  the  membership  of  the  mark-asso- 
ciation. 

(2)  Transformation  of  the  Mark-assodaiion  into  an  Economic 
Association  of  Privileged  Members  of  the  Commune.  —  Every  person 
in  independent  possession  of  a  hide  who  belonged  to  the  associa- 
tion by  birth  or.  adoption  was  originally,  as  already  stated,  a 
"  full "  associate,  and  shared  as  such,  by  virtue  of  his  right 
of  membership,  in  the  usufructuary  rights  in  the  common  lands. 
The  ordinary  landless  hired  laborers  ("  Hintersassen  '0>  the  cot- 
ters, hovelers,  cottagers  and  the  like,  settled  on  little  plots  without 
practicing  true  husbandry;  the  feudal  tenants  planted  on  the 
lands  of  others;  and,  finally,  the  landowners  dwelling  outside 
the  mark  ("  Ausmarker ")  were  associated  with  the  markmen 
solely  for  mutual  defense  ("  Schutzgenosse  ")*  and  had  shares 
in  the  mark  only  indirectly  or  by  special  favor.     In  time,  the 

»  Huher,  **Sehw.  Privatrecht",  IV,  275. 
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circle  of  "  full "  associates  came  more  and  more  to  exclude  such 
conmiimists  of  lesser  privileges,  in  order  to  prevent  a  deprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  right  of  fellowship  through  the  increase  in 
number  of  those  entitled  to  defense.  This  was  accomplished,  in 
part,  by  abandoning  the  requirement  of  landholding,  retaining 
unchanged  only  that  of  an  independent  household ;  whUe  the 
adoption  of  strangers  either  took  place  no  more,  or  only  upon 
payment  of  high  entrance  dues.  In  this  manner  there  originated 
within  the  village  commune  personal  associations  of  families 
exclusively  entitled  to  the  usufruct  of  the  common  land,  a  "  blooded 
village-patriciate."  ^  More  commonly,  however,  landed  ownership 
was  maintained  as  a  condition  of  membership,  but  with  the  new 
requirement  that  every  member  own  either  one  of  the  old  home- 
steads endowed  with  such  rights  of  usufruct  or  a  "  full  "  peasant 
hide.  There  were  thus  formed  within  the  village  commune  true 
"  real  "  communes.  Finally,  in  some  regions  —  in  Switzerland, 
Hesse,  Ditmarsh  —  the  right  of  usufruct  in  the  common  mark 
became  an  independent,  heritable,  alienable,  partible,  and  accumu- 
lative ideal  share-right,  like  a  share  of  stock,  which  conferred  full 
membership  privileges  in  the  usufructuary  commune  ("  Recht- 
same  gemeinde  "  or  "  Nutzungsgemeinde  ")  that  was  constituted 
of  the  totality  of  such  shareholders. 

(VI)  Dissolution  of  the  Last  Remnants  of  the  Mark-associa- 
tions. —  Where  the  result  was  not  the  formation  of  such  special 
agrarian  corporate-associations  as  those  just  described,  into  whose 
collective  ownership  the  one-time  common  mark  passed,  this 
generally  fell  to  the  political  conmiune,  which  by  this  time  was 
independent.  It  thus  became  communal  property,  in  which, 
however,  the  usufructuary  rights  of  the  communists  theretofore 
entitled  to  such  might  continue.  These  rights  were  now  com- 
monly regarded  simply  as  rights  in  the  property  of  another,  unless 
they  were  classed  with  rights  in  public  streets  and  squares. 
Ownership  of  the  commonties  also  frequently  passed  to  the  Terri- 
torial rulers,  who  had  often  laid  claim  to  a  commonty-regality 
already  in  the  Middle  Ages.^ 

Finally,  beginning  with  the  end  of  the  1700  s  State  legislation 
undertook  a  total  dissolution  of  the  few  remaining  remnants  of 
the  old  mark-associations  and  the  relations  of  collective  owner- 
ship incident  to  them.    On  the  one  hand  the  common  fields  of 

1  Gierke,  "Privatrecht",  I,  587. 

*  WopfneTj  **Das  Almendregal  der  Tiroler  Landesfursten'*,  No.  9 
(1906)  of  Dopsch's  **Forschuiigen." 
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arable  and  meadow,  and  therewith  every  restriction  reminiscent 
of  the  old  compulsory  regulation  of  the  common  fields,  were 
abolished  by  enclosures ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  redemption 
of  all  statutory  rights  of  usufruct  in  land,  the  usufructuary  privi- 
leges of  individuals  in  conmion  lands  were  done  away  with.  Above 
all,  the  so-called  discommon  ordinances  ("  Gemeinheitsteilungs- 
ordnimgen  ")  that  were  issued  in  the  different  German  States  in 
the  1800  s  —  e.g.  the  Prussian  discommon  ordinance  of  June  7, 
1821,  the  Baden  commune  ordinance  of  1831,  the  Saxon  statute  of 
redemptions  and  discommons  of  1832,  the  Bavarian  commune 
statute  of  1834,  etc.  —  swept  away  the  community  enjoyment  of 
lands,  apportioning  the  commonties  on  various  principles  as 
individual  property  among  the  landowners.  In  this  manner 
most  of  the  commonties  disappeared,  particularly  in  North 
Germany.  In  South  and  West  Germany,  where  the  commonties 
had  become  for  the  most  part  public  communal  property,  and 
had  been  thereby  subjected  to  far-reaching  restraints  on  alien- 
ation, many  6ld  marks  continued  to  exist ;  and  so  also  in  Switzer- 
land. At  the  present  day  altered  economic  views  are  again  more 
favorably  inclined  to  commonties,  and  seek  to  hinder,  especially, 
the  partition  of  the  woodlands. 

§  18.  Neighborhood  AsBociations  of  mora  Restricted  Purposes. 
—  Beside  the  mark-associations  there  originated  in  the  Middle 
Ages  many  other  associations  which  likewise  had  for  their  end 
the  common  usufruct  of  land,  but  in  lesser  measure. 

(T)  Most  nearly  related  to  the  mark-associations  were  asso- 
ciations for  special  agricultural  purposes.  —  They  were  distin- 
guished from  the  former  by  this,  that  the  land  held  in  collective 
ownership  was  not  a  communal  mark,  and  the  associates  were  in 
no  way  united  as  members  of  a  commune.  These  associations, 
like  the  mark-associations,  very  generally  assumed  a  corporate- 
like  character  already  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Some  of  these  special 
agrarian  associations  have  persisted  down  to  the  present  day.^ 
Examples  are : 

(1)  The  ^^  farm  (^immunities "  ("  G^hoferschaften  ")  of  the 
administrative  district  of  Trier :  agrarian  associations  which  hold 
collective  ownership  over  an  arable  mark.  This  is  divided  into  a 
definite  number  of  "  lots  ",  "  shares  ",  or  "  plows  ",  which  origi- 
nally corresponded  to  the  number  of  fully  privileged  associates. 

*  See  Hafff  "Die  Weide-,  Forst-  und  Alpgenossenschaften  im  rechts- 
TheinisoheD.  Bay  em  und  das  bflrgerliche  Recht,  mit  einem  Recht&- 
gutachten",  reprint  from  the  "Festschrift  fur  H.  v.  Burckhard"  (1910). 
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Such  associations  later  denied  membership  to  strangers,  and 
the  shares  thereby  became  independent  objects  of  commerce. 
The  arable  is  periodically  distributed  anew  by  lot  among  the 
members,  in  the  ratio  of  the  share-holdings.  These  farm  com- 
munities have  played  a  great  role  in  the  investigation  of  economic 
and  legal  history',  for  Hanssen  ^  thought  to  identify  in  them  the 
last  remnants  of  the  primitive  Germanic  system  of  conmion  fields 
and  allotment  of  arable  described  by  Tacitus.  Lamprecht  has 
shown,  however,^  in  opposition  to  this  view,  that  they  originated 
much  later.  In  his  opinion,  which  Hanssen  has  accepted,  they 
owed  their  origin  to  the  manorial  organization  of  the  900  s  to 
1300  s,  and  go  back  to  the  assarts  made  with  the  services  of  mano- 
rial serfs,  —  i.e.  to  manorial  tiller-unions  ("  Betriebsgenossen- 
schaften  '*)  on  assarts  ("  Beimden  ") ;  associations  of  cultiva- 
tors which  then,  after  the  decay  of  the  manors,  had  retained 
ownership  of  the  fields  originally  cultivated  by  them  in  the 
service  of  their  lord.  It  is  true,  this  view  has  itself  since  been 
controverted.'  In  modem  times  woodland  and  meadow  have 
become  predominant  over  the  arable,  and  the  modem  farm 
communities  (of  which  in  1878  there  were  stiU  20  in  the  admin- 
istrative district  of  Trier)  have  thus  become  very  similar  to  the 
"  Allmende  "  corporations  alluded  to  above  (p.  124). 

(2)  The  *'Hauberg"  associations  of  the  region  of  Siegen  in 
Westphalia  *  are  woodland  associations  whose  property  includes 
so-called  "  Hauberge  ",  or  leaf  wood  copses  on  the  mountain  sides. 
Every  "  Hauberg  "  is  subjected  to  a  rotation  period  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years;  the  district  is  therefore  divided  into  sixteen  or 
eighteen  "  hews  "  or  "  fellings  "  —  ie.  rotation  parcels  —  of 
which  one  is  cut  over  yearly,  while  the  others  are  meanwhile 
wholly  enclosed  or  used  for  grazing  or  as  arable.  The  "  hews  " 
or  '*  fellings  "  vary  in  area  and  productive  value.  All  the  "  hews  " 
of  the  same  "  Hauberg  "  are  divided  into  an  equal  number  of  sub- 

***Die  Gehoferschaften  (Erbgrenossensohaften)  im  Refj^ierungs-Bezirk 
Trier",  in  the  **  Abhandlungen  '*  of  the  Berliner  Akademie,  1863 ;  reprinted 
in  "Agrrarhistorische  Abhandlungen",  I  (1882),  99  et  seq. 

' " Deutsches  Wirtschaf tsleben  im  Mittelalter",  I,  418  et  seq.,  and  art. 
"Gehoferschaften"  in  **  Hand wdrterbuch  der  Staatswissenschaf ten",  IV 
(3d  ed.  1909),  553  et  seq. 

*  Rorig,  "Die  Entstenung  der  Landeshoheit  des  Trierer  Erzbischofs 
zwischen  Saar,  Mosel  una  Riiwer.  Anhang::  Zur  Entstehung  des 
Agrarkommunismus  der  Gehoferschaften",  Westd.  Z.  G.  K.,  "Ergan- 
zungsheft  13"  (1906). 

^Delias,  "Hauberge  und' Haubergsgenossenschaften  des  Siegerlandes. 
Eine  rechtsgeschichtliche  und  dogmatische  Untersuchung",  No.  101 
(1910),  of  Gierke's  "  Untersuchungen. " 
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divisions  called  "  Jahne  "  ("  strips  ").  These  strips  are  measured 
in  terms  of  an  imaginary  unit,  which  furnishes  the  basis  for 
the  allotment  of  the  hews  among  the  associates.  The  strips  are 
therefore  mere  quota  rights,  to  which,  however,  there  correspond 
definite  pieces  of  land  in  the  hew.  The  number  of  strips  into 
which  the  hew  is  divided  is  identical  with  the  number  of  persons 
having  rights  in  the  "  Hauberg  "  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  the  strip  system.  By  subsequent  alienation  or 
inheritance  complicated  subdivisions  were  formed.  The  **  Hau- 
berg "  system  of  woodland  management  has  been  regulated  in 
recent  years  by  special  "  Hauberg  ordinances "  applicable  to 
the  Circles  in  which  such  woodlands  still  exist,  —  Siegen,  DiU, 
Oberwesterwald,  and  Altenkirchen.  A  Nassau  ordinance  of 
1804  stiU  serves  for  the  administrative  district  of  Wiesbaden. 

(3)  The  Alp  associations  in  Switzerland  are  to-day  purely  private 
associations  which,  especially  in  the  canton  of  Unterwalden,  prac- 
tice a  community  agricidture  of  the  Alps.  An  Alp  is  terraced 
into  a  certain  number  of  share-rights  ("  cow-rights ",  "  cow- 
feeds  '*),  which  in  turn  may  be  divided  down  to  "  quarter-cows  " 
or  "  hoofs." 

(4)  In  the  Middle  Ages  vineyard  associations  were  common 
which  practiced  a  common  cidtivation  of  vineyards,  and  pos- 
sessed for  this  end  a  corporate-associational  organization. 
Supervision  of  the  vineyards,  the  police  of  roads  and  boundaries, 
the  setting  of  the  slips,  and  the  regulation  of  the  vintage,  were  the 
chief  objects  of  associate  action. 

(II)  The  associationB  developed  under  the  law  of  waters  and 
mining  were  similar  to  the  mark-associations,  although  no  definite 
piece  of  land  constituted  their  material  basis.  These  included 
fishery,  dike,  and  sluice  fellowships,  and  mining  associations 
("  Grewerkschaften  ").  They  will  receive  further  treatment  below 
under  the  law  of  things  (§§  40-41.). 

(III)  Finally,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  transportation 
unions  that  arose  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  endured  well  into 
modern  times.  To  these  belonged  the  so-called  "  road-associa- 
tions "  {"  Rottgenossenschaften  ",  —  readers'  union)  of  Bavaria 
and  the  Tyrol,^  as  well  as  the  frontier  "  port-associations  "  of 

^Johannes  Muller,  "Das  Rodwesen  Baierns  und  Tirols  im  Spat- 
mittelalter  und  zu  Begiim  der  Neuzeit",  in  Vj.  Soz.  W.  G.,  Ill  (1905), 
360-420,  555-626;  Slolz,  "Zur  Geschichte  der  Organisation  des  Trans- 
portwesens  in  Tirol  im  Mittelalter**,  in  same,  VIII  (1910),  169-267; 
Haffy  "Zur  Reehtsgeschichte  der  mittelalterlichen  Transportgenossen- 
schaften",  in  Z.»  R.  G.,  XXXI  (1910),  253-282. 
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eastern  Switzerland ;  ^  ocHnpanies  of  entrepreneurs  which  on  one 
hand  attended  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Alpine  passes,  and 
on  the  other  hand  claimed  a  more  or  less  extensive  monopoly 
of  transportation.  In  the  conmiunes  having  rights  of  "  road  " 
those  villagers  were  members  of  the  road-association,  who  also 
shared  as  markmen  in  the  usufruct  of  the  commonty.  The 
purpose  of  such  roaders'  unions  was  to  attend  to  the  transport 
of  goods  upon  the  great  roods  {*'  auf  der  Rod  zu  fertigen  ") 
that  led  from  Ulm  through  Landeck,  Meran,  and  Trient,  and 
from  Augsburg  through  Innsbruck  and  Toblach,  to  Venice. 
Ports  were  maintained  on  the  Septimer-road  between  Chur  and 
Chiavenna  (four);  on  the  Splugen-road  between  Chur  and 
Chiavenna ;  and  on  the  St.  Bemhard-road  between  Chur  and 
Bellinzona  (six).  AU  the  "  ports "  of  each  highway  were 
organized,  and  held  regular  sessions  under  the  presidency  of 
port-magistrates.    The  roaders'  unions  were  also  organized. 

§  19.  The  Craft  Gilds.^  (I)  Origin.  —  The  craft  gUds  owed 
their  origin  to  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  medieval  cities. 
They  are  therefore  of  considerably  later  origin  than  the  rural 
mark-associations,  the  oldest  reports  of  them  being  of  the  1100  s. 
And  in  their  case  the  legal  independence  of  the  association  as  such, 
and  its  corporate-like  organization,  were  from  the  beginning  more 
sharply  and  more  consistently  realized. 

(1)  The  opinion,  formerly  widespread,  that  the  craft  gilds  were 
derived  from  unions  of  unfree  manorial  craftsmen  ("  the  manorial 
theory")  is  to-day  generally  abandoned.'  As  little  can  their 
origin  be  traced  to  the  dissolution  of  a  "^eater  gild  "  that  pre- 
ceded them.    For  general  gilds  merchant  ("  Eaufmannsgilden  ") 

1  A,  Schtdte,  ''Geschichte  des  mittelalterliohenHandels  und  Verkehrs", 
I  (1900),  372. 

«  Hegel,  "Stadte  und  Gilden  der  germamschen  Vdlker"  (2  volg.,  1891) ; 
KetUgeUf  '*Amter  und  Zunfte.  Zur  Entstehung  des  Zunftwesens"  (1903) ; 
Frensdorff,  essay  cited  in  §  14  supra;  v.  Below,  art.  "Zunfte"  in  W.  B. 
derVolksw.,  II  (2d  ed.  1907),  1425-35,  "Zur  Geschichte  des  Handwerks 
und  der  Gilden",  in  Hist.  Z.,  cvi  (3d  ser.  10,-1911),  268-294,  and  "Die 
Motive  der  Zunftbildung  im  deutschen  Mittelalter  ,  in  same,  CIX  (3d 
ser.,  13,  — 1912),  23-48;  Stieda,  art.  "Zunftwesen"  in  H.  W.  B.  der 
Staataw.,  VIII  (3d  ed.,  1911),  1088-1111. 

*  The  manorial  theory  has  recently  been  again  adopted,  although  with 
changes  that  are  concessions,  by  Seeliger,  "Staat  und  Grundherrschaft  in 
der  glteren  deutschen  Geschichte"  (1909),  and  by  Waliher  Muller,  **Zur 
Fra«e  des  Ursprungs  des  mittelfdterlichen  Ziinfte,  Eine  Wirtschaf ts  und 
verfassungsgeschichtliche  Untersuohung",  No.  21  (1911)  of  Branden- 
burg* s  "Abhandlungen";  by  the  latter  with  the  approval  of  Schmoller, 
in  his  J.  B.,  XXXV  (1911),  2033-36.  In  criticism  of  Sediper  see  v.  Below 
in  the  Hist.  Z.,  CVI  (3d  ser.,  10),  as  above  cited ;  and  in  criticism  of  Mailer ^ 
also  V.  Below  in  same,  ovii  (3d  ser.,  11,  — 1911),  591  et  seq. 
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of  the  kind  that  existed  in  the  Netherlands,  Flanders,  England, 
and  elsewhere,  have,  it  seems,  not  been  provable  in  Germany. 
Yet  undoubtedly  there  existed  there  also,  and  at  an  early  day, 
s{>ecial  gilds  of  merchants,  who  traded  either  in  certain  wares  or 
with  certain  foreign  market-towns.  These  gilds  of  merchants 
and  itinerant  traders  became  less  important  when  increasing  se- 
curity of  intercourse  made  less  imperative  the  need  of  alliance. 
Nevertheless,  gilds  of  merchants  trading  to  foreign  parts  main- 
tained themselves  for  a  very  long  time,  —  for  example  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Herring  Fishers  in  Liibeck ;  and  along  with  these  there 
were  unions  of  German  merchants  in  foreign  lands,  such  as 
the  hanse  of  German  merchants  in  Nowgorod,  Bergen,  •  Brugge, 
and  London. 

(2)  Craft-companies  ("  Amter  ").  —  Contrary  to  the  above 
theory,  the  development  of  the  crafts  seems  to  have  had  its  start- 
ing point  in  oflBcial  market  regulations  issued  by  local  govern- 
mental authorities  (Keutgen's  theory).^  From  the  Carolingian 
time  the  control  of  markets  was  included  among  the  powers  of 
public  officials,  or  later  among  those  of  the  city  lords,  especially 
the  bishops,  and  they  assigned  the  administration  of  the  trade  police 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  market  court  either  to  the  regular  town 
magistrate  or  to  a  special  administrative  official  ("  Kammerer  '\ 
chamberlain,  custodian).  In  order  to  exercise  an  effective  con- 
trol of  the  market  the  seUers  were  divided  into  groups  of  single 
traders,  and  separate  stands  ("  Stande  *')  were  assigned  to  them. 
These  groups  of  artisans  and  tradesmen  were  the  "  companies  " 
("  Amter "  or  "  magisteria  ")•  They  were  based  exclusively 
upon  the  market  ordinances  issued  by  the  municipal  authorities. 
The  local  government  soon  came  to  restrict  itself  to  a  general 
oversight;  it  set  over  the  gilds  masters  taken  from  the  unions, 
who  held  the  court  and  (often  aided  by  a  committee)  exercised 
the  police  power. 

(3)  Fraternities.  —  The  essential  characteristic  of  free  associ- 
ation, which  marked  the  later  craft  gilds  but  was  still  lacking 
the  craft  companies,  made  progress  in  the  craftsmen's  unions  as 
soon  as  the  artisans,  united  for  industrial  purposes  in  the  companies 
created  by  the  market  authorities,  extended  the  purposes  of  those 
unions  beyond  industrial  matters  to  social,  charitable,  and  reli- 
gious ends.  This  was  the  more  natural  because  it  gave  expression 
to  an  old  Germanic  idea,  afterward  strengthened  by  Christianity, 

^  The  opponents  of  this  theory  are  indicated  by  v.  Below  in  Hist.  Z., 
cix  (3d  ser.,  13,-1912),  24,  note  2. 
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that  those  with  whom  one  stands  in  dose  rdationshq>,  even  though 
not  one  of  blood,  are  brothos,  and  that  such  brotherhood  should 
be  employed  in  a  oonunon  cultivation  c^  ^Miitual  interests, — 
iriiicfa  in  those  times  ordinarily  found  primary'  eiqxession  in  reli- 
gious and  churchly  coaununion.  The  cid  G^manic  toother- 
hood  was  a  cooununity  c^  board  (hence  Mid.  Low  G.  "mat- 
sdiap  ",  Biod«  Dutdi  '*  maatsdiapij  "),  a  cooununity  of  bread 
("  Kompagnie  **  from  "  panis "),  a  community  of  the  bowl 
("  convivium  '0>  a  g3d>  —  ™  abort  "  a  gathering  fw  festive  eat- 
ing and  drinking/'  Further,  it  was  a  fellowship  of  covoianters 
C  coniuratio  '*).^  The  craftsmen  started  from  these  old  ideas 
and  institutions,  and  the  brotherhood  ("  fratemitas ")  offered 
them  the  institutional  type  by  which  to  pass  from  the  position  of 
a  branch  of  the  municipal  administration  to  that  of  a  free  society. 
The  immediate  result  was  an  intimate  fusion  of  the  ver>'  diverse 
elements  that  had  been  brought  together  in  the  companies,  — 
freemen  and  men  formerly  unfree,  native  townsmen  and  immi- 
grants ;  and  which  had  theretofore  whoQy  lacked  all  coherence, 
such  as  resulted  in  the  mark-association  from  the  earlier  relation- 
ship of  blood.  And  although,  as  is  readily  understood,  the  local 
governmental  authorities  were  in  no  wise  friendly  disposed  to  any 
endeavors  of  the  city  population  toward  union,  such  tendencies 
toward  religious  and  ecclesiastical  unity  must  nevertheless  have 
been  least  unwelcome  to  them,  especiaQy  to  the  clerical  authorities. 
Indeed,  they  owed  their  origin,  to  a  great  extent,  precisely  to 
clerical  incitement.  Their  churchly  ends,  like  their  commercial 
purposes,  being  of  a  public  nature,  the  establishment  of  craft 
gilds  that  were  to  be  at  the  same  time  fraternities  required 
the  authorization  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  Moreover,  it  was 
not  true  that  every  craft  gild  of  later  times  had  necessarily  orig- 
inated in  a  company:  freedom  of  association  was  the  basis  of 
many  of  the  later  crafts  from  the  beginning.  Nevertheless,  the 
craft  gild  as  a  special  type  of  association  is  to  be  conceived  of  as 
having  originated  in  a  coalescence  of  company  and  fraternity. 

(II)  Essential  nature  of  the  Craft  Gilds.  (1)  The  Principle 
of  ''Gildrcoercixm"  ("Zunftzwang  ")•  —  The  craft  ("  Zunft  ", 
from  "  ziemen  ",  to  be  fit),  a  name  which  was  used  exclusively 
in  South  Germany  down  into  the  1500  s  for  what  were  ordinarily 
called  in  North  Germany  "  gilds  "  ("  Gilden  ")»  was  a  union  that 
affected  the  entire  personality  of  the  gildmen,  being  therein  akin 

*  See  Pappenheim,  **t)T>er  kUnstliohe  Verwandtschaft  im  germanischen 
Recht".  in  Z.«  R.  G.,  XXIX  (1908),  304-333. 
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to  the  mark-association.  It  concerned  itself  with  all  their  rela- 
tions, under  both  private  and  public  law,  those  that  were  social 
and  those  merely  human.  For  this  reason  the  whole  family 
of  an  associate,  not  merely  himself  alone,  belonged  to  the  craft 
gild.  But  in  the  crafts,  as  in  the  mark-association,  the  economic 
purpose  was  primary;  they  were  essentially  economic  associa- 
tions. From  this  aspect  their  most  important  characteristic  was 
the  principle  of  "  gild-coercion  ",  which  was  already  essential  in 
the  administrative  "  companies."  "  Gild-coercion  "  meant  that 
definite  handiwork  or  industrial  tasks  ("  Werk  ")  were  assigned 
to  each  union  as  its  peculiar  field  of  activity  and  production ;  and 
that  only  its  members  had  the  right  to  exercise  these  callings 
and  perform  such  work  within  the  town-limits  or  the  surrounding 
"  banlieue  ",  and  to  offer  there  the  products  of  their  labor  for  sale. 
At  the  same  time,  the  question  was  not  one  merely  of  handiwork 
in  the  true  sense ;  on  the  contrary  the  trades  of  fishermen,  tOers, 
vintagers,  and  innkeepers  were  frequently  organized  as  crafts; 
and  various  classes  of  merchants,  money-changers,  etc.,  formed 
gilds,  for  the  most  part  of  great  prestige.  The  medieval  view 
did  not  distinguish  between  tradesmen  ("  Handler  ")  and  indus- 
trials ("  Gewerbetreibende  "),  but  included  both  under  the  common 
conception  of  the  merchant  ("  mercator  ",  "  Kaufmann  "). 

The  right  to  prosecute  their  respective  handiwork  or  industries 
inured  to  the  gildsmen  collectively;  but  it  was  imposed  upon 
them,  also,  as  a  collective  duty.  Especially  in  the  flowerage 
period  of  gild  and  city  life  the  artisans  regarded  themselves  on 
that  account  as  officials,  and  men  looked  upon  the  craft  as  an 
oflBce  to  be  administered  with  the  utmost  possible  fidelity  and 
conscience.  Consequently,  not  alone  the  public  authorities  but  the 
gild  itself  protected  the  interests  of  the  public  through  associa- 
tional  oversight,  by  means  of  penalties,  price-tariffs,  and  otherwise. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  craft  was  supposed,  from  its  beginning, 
to  guard  and  further  the  interests  of  its  members  and  realize 
equality  and  fraternity  among  the  gild  fellowship,  to  the  end  that 
none  might  sink  to  the  position  of  a  dependent  wage-earner,  nor 
raise  himself  above  his  fellows  by  an  undue  extension  of  his  busi- 
ness. Above  all,  it  should  prelude  the  competition  of  workers 
not  included  in  the  gild,  —  who  were  later  known  as  "  Bonhasen  " 
(bunglers). 

(2)  Organization.  —  From  the  beginning  the  gilds  possessed  a 
regular  organization  which  was,  in  substance,  always  the  same. 
In  earlier  times  it  rested  upon  the  craft  privileges  conferred  by 
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the  public  authorities ;  later  it  was  recorded  in  the  gild  roDs  and 
further  developed  as  a  result  of  the  autonomy  conceded  to  the 
crafts. 

(A)  Membebship.  —  Since  the  essence  of  the  craft  gild  was  an 
organized  community  of  labor,  and  since  every  wori^er  was  obliged 
by  the  principle  of  "gild  coercion  "  to  enter  that  organization  which 
corresponded  to  his  calling,  the  rules  concerning  memberships 
constituted  the  most  important  part  of  the  gild  law.  And  though 
even  at  an  early  date  special  circumstances  might  make  the  gild  a 
dose  corporation,  —  as  e.g.  when  aQ  the  staUs  or  shops  assigned 
to  a  particular  industry  were  occupied,  to  the  last  place,  —  never- 
theless acqubition  of  membership  was  generaUy  little  impeded 
in  early  times.  Whoever  had  gone  through  the  preparatory  school- 
ing of  apprentice  and  joume>'man,  had  passed  his  master's  exam- 
ination, and  had  completed  his  master-work,  and  paid  certain 
fees,  was  taken  in,  provided  he  had  also  become  a  burgher  of  the 
dty.  For  men  at  first  regarded  the  increase  of  members  as  an 
advantageous  strengthening  of  the  gild,  economically  and  politi- 
cally, not  as  an  unwelcome  lessening  of  their  share  in  the  labor 
market.  Only  toward  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  did  an  increas- 
ing exclusiveness  come  to  be  dominant. 

(B)  Org.\ns.  —  The  organs  of  the  gfld  were  those  that  every- 
where recur  in  German  corporations :  the  assembly  of  members  and 
the  directorate.  The  former  —  which,  on  account  of  the  hour  at 
which  it  originally  always  met  was  also  called  the  morning  parley 
("  Morgensprache  ")  or  "  breakfast "  parley  —  exercised  the  rights 
of  autonomy  granted  to  the  gild,  making  decrees  relative  to  the 
gild-property,  and  when  necessary  establishing  new  by-laws.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  subject  to  the  oversight  of  the  public  author- 
ities, —  that  is,  the  town-council ;  which  in  Liibeck,  for  example, 
was  exercised  by  delegating  two  councilmen  (so-called  "  morning- 
parley  men  ")  to  the  gild-assemblies,  notice  of  whose  sessions  was 
given  to  the  council.  One  or  several  "  masters  "  ("  Zunft-  ", 
"Amts-",  "  Gilde-meister ")  constituted  the  directorate:  they 
too  were  subordinated  in  a  definite  way  to  the  council,  and  must 
take  oath  to  it  to  take  care  that  the  gild  should  do  nothing  preju- 
dicial to  the  common  weal  of  the  city.  The  gild-masters  exer- 
cised the  right  of  autonomous  judicature  which,  like  that  of 
legislation,  belonged  to  the  gild :  gildsmen  who  violated  the  gild 
ordinances  were  punished  by  them,  acting  as  the  gild-court,  or 
the  wrongdoers  were  expelled  from  the  craft.  Civil  controversies 
of  lesser  import  between  fellow  craftsmen  must  be  brought  before 
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the  gild  judges  for  settlement ;  if  outsiders  desired  to  make  com- 
plaint against  gildsmen  they  must,  before  applying  to  the  public 
court,  apply  to  the  gild  masters  for  an  adjustment.  Above  the 
gild-court  stood,  as  a  court  of  second  instance,  the  council  or  the 
court  of  the  city's  lord. 

(3)  Corporate  Character  of  the  Craft  Gild.  —  From  the  beginning 
the  entire  body  of  gild  members,  as  such,  stood  opposed  to  the 
individual  associate  in  an  independence  far  more  pronounced 
than  was  originally  the  case  in  the  mark-associations,  and  this  is 
explained  by  the  fact,  already  adverted  to,  that  there  was  not 
in  the  case  of  the  crafts,  as  there  was  in  the  case  of  those  associa- 
tions, a  complete  coincidence  of  the  purposes  of  the  group  with 
those  of  the  members.  The  craft  was  not  from  the  beginning 
designed  to  further  merely  the  interests  of  individuals ;  we  have 
seen  that  it  was  precisely  the  older  period  when  the  idea  was 
vital  that  it  had  ends  to  fulfill  in  the  interest  of  the  association, 
the  city,  and  the  purchasing  public.  But  though  it  was  thus, 
as  a  body,  distinct  from  its  members,  —  possessing,  for  example, 
in  the  seal  it  used  an  external  sign  of  this  independence,  —  never- 
theless, there  was  no  more  realized  in  it  than  in  the  mark-associa- 
tion a  total  separation  of  the  association,  as  such,  from  the  physi- 
cal persons  of  the  members  who  composed  it.  In  particular,  the 
gild  property  was  not  the  property  of  an  independent  third  person ; 
it  could  not  have  seemed  to  the  gild  fellows  a  thing  wholly  alien 
to  themselves.  The  gild-chambers,  the  gild-furniture,  the  capital 
accumulated  by  contributions,  entrance  fees,  and  penalties,  and 
gifts,  served  not  alone  the  ends  of  the  association,  but  also  the 
economic,  social,  and  other  piuposes  of  the  members.  Every 
associate  might,  for  example,  use  the  gild-houses  for  his  convivial 
pleasures ;  each  could  demand  support  or  loans  from  the  capital 
of  the  gild;  and  so  on.  These  benefits  were  not,  however,  in- 
dispensable to  the  gild  members  in  the  same  way  that  the  usu- 
fruct of  the  commonty  was  to  the  markmen;  the  gild-property 
was  devoted  in  far  greater  degree  to  the  whole  body  as  such.  It 
was  not  merely  an  associational  but  a  corporate-like  associa- 
tional  collective  property  {infra,  §  33). 

(Ill)  Decline  and  Disappearance  of  the  Crafts.  —  The  organi- 
zation of  industries  in  crafts  continued  to  flourish,  sj)eaking  gener- 
ally, down  into  the  1500  s,  notwithstanding  that  some  abuses 
manifested  themselves  earlier.  From  that  period  onward  the  craft 
system  fell  into  an  increasing  torpidity  and  renitence  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  general  decline  of  intellectual  culture  and 
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material  civilization,  led  finally  to  complete  decay.  Fran  re- 
motest times  the  regulation  of  entrance  conditions  to  the  gild 
had  been,  as  already  remaiiced,  essential  to  the  gild-<»ganization 
and  with  good  reason,  since  the  crafts  were  supposed  to  be  respon- 
sible  for  good  worionanship.  Hence  the  requirement  of  the  master's 
examination,  and  the  exhaustive  regulation  of  apprenticeship  and 
journeyman's  service.  But  diese  institutions  were  now  made  over 
in  uncompromi^ngjy  monopolistic  fashion.  "  Egoism  became  su- 
preme in  place  of  public  spirit."  ^  Membership  in  the  crafts  came 
to  be  a  purchasable  thing ;  members  of  the  gild  families  were  shown 
preferences  formerly  unheard  of  over  strangers;  the  journeyman 
system,  instead  of  being  used  to  broaden  the  workers'  views,  as  was 
so  necessary,  was  developed  into  a  most  oppressive  fetter.  Above 
all,  the  requirement  of  stainless  civil  honor  ("  Ehre  ")  was  over- 
emphasized to  a  most  unreasonable  degree.  Illegitimate  birth 
constituted  an  absolute  cause  for  exclusion,  not  to  be  avoided 
even  by  legitimation  (supra,  p.  107) ;  which  must  have  seemed 
the  stranger  because  the  other  social  estates  tolerated  in  this 
same  period  decidedly  free  ideas  on  that  point.  It  could  justly  be 
said  that  the  1700  s  saw  bastards  climb  to  the  highest  honors 
in  State  and  army,  but  cobblers  and  tailors  they  could  not  have 
become  in  a  German  town.  And  equally  extravagant  was  the 
extension  given  to  the  concept  of  dbhonorable  industries  (supra, 
p.  107j. 

Thus,  precisely  because  of  the  craft  organization  Grerman 
handicraft  continuously  declined.  In  place  of  seeking  the  intro- 
duction of  fresh  blood,  it  timidly  shut  the  way  to  this.  From 
the  proud  burgher  who  had  once  defended  his  city  in  arms,  there 
sprang  the  iil)e-provoking  "  Spiesabiirger  "  ("  piddle  burghers  ", 

—  of  parochial  outlook  and  cheese-paring  policies)  or  philistines. 
The  word  "  gild-spirit "  ("  Zunftgeist ")  acquired  at  that  time 
its  unpleasant  secondary  meaning. 

The  abuses  of  the  old  gild  system,  which  nevertheless  found  a 
warm  defender  only  shortly  before  its  complete  disappearance  in 
m  perspicacious  a  man  as  Justus  Moser,  demanded  ever  more 
insistently  a  remedy.  The  municipal  authorities  being  too  weak 
to  achieve  reforms,  the  imperial  and  Territorial  governments 
finally  intervened.    But  the  endeavors  made  by  these  in  the  1700  s 

—  the  decree  of  the  Imperial  Diet  in  1731,  and  the  Territorial 
statutes  associated  with  that  (supra,  p.  107)  —  failed  to  bring 
about  any  lasting  improvement.    And  thus  men  finally  found 

1  Frensdorff,  in  Hans.  G.  B.,  1907,  61. 
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themselves  compelled  in  Germany,  following  the  example  of  France, 
to  do  away  completely  with  the  crafts  in  their  character  of  invol- 
untary organizations  of  city  artisans  endowed  with  exclusive  indus- 
trial privileges.  This  was  done  in  Prussia  by  the  edict  of  Nov.  2, 
1810,  and  the  statute  of  Sept.  7,  1811 ;  and  the  Imperial  Industrial 
Code  ("  Reichsgewerbeordnung  ")  of  June  21,  1869,  accomplished 
as  much  for  all  Germany.  In  more  recent  years  imperial 
legislation  has  again  abandoned  the  principle  of  unqualified  in- 
dustrial freedom,  and  introduced  anew  gild-like  organizations. 
Supplements  to  the  Industrial  Code,  particularly  the  statutes  of 
July  18,  1881,  and  July  26,  1897,  once  more  conferred  upon  trade 
unions  ("  Handwerkerinnungen  ")  a  compulsory  character,  sub- 
ject to  definite  preconditions.  These  unions  of  the  present-day 
law  are  juristic  persons,  —  societies  ("  Vereine ")  in  the  sense 
of  the  Civil  Code,  —  and  indeed  public  corporations  ("  offentliche 
Korperschaften  ")• 

§  20.  Other  Assodationg  without  the  Bond  of  Vicinage.  — 
Just  as  there  developed  alongside  of  the  mark-associations  other 
groups  bound  together  by  interests  connected  in  some  way  with 
landholding,  so  the  craft-gilds  were  accompanied  by  numerous 
other  associations  which  in  part  pursued  industrial  ends  and 
in  part  other  purposes,  without,  however,  being  consolidated  by 
bonds  of  vicinage. 

(I)  Industrial  AssociationB.  —  To  these  belonged,  among  others : 
(1)  The  Minters'  Associations.  —  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
*'  Miinzherr  ",  that  is  the  holder  of  the  regality  of  coinage,  was 
accustomed  to  entrust  the  care  of  the  mint  to  a  corporate  asso- 
ciation endowed  with  various  privileges  known  as  the  "  Haus- 
genossen "  (mint  fellows),  at  whose  head  was  a  mint-master 
whom  they  freely  chose.  The  "  Hausgenossen  "  were  originally 
unfree  artisans  of  the  city  lord,  and  the  mint-master  was  chosen 
from  his  household  servitors.  Later  both  attained  a  respected 
position,  for  in  time  the  indispensable  precondition  to  member- 
ship in  the  minters'  association  came  to  be  the  possession  of  a 
fortune,  instead  of  technical  skill,  its  chief,  task  having  be- 
come the  procurement  of  the  necessary  minting  metal  at 
its  own  cost  and  risk.  The  technical  labor  was  left  to  servile 
workers.  Thus  the  minters'  association  came  to  imply  member- 
ship in  a  corporation  of  high  repute;  it  obligated  the  associates 
merely  to  a  money  contribution  and  secured  them  in  exchange  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  coinage.  This  was  employed  by  them 
principally  in  the  business  of  money  changing. 
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(2).  The  minters'  association  already  shows  the  type,  —  not 
yet,  to  be  sure,  fully  developed,  —  of  a  capitalistic  association 
("  Kapitalgenossenschaft  ")•  This  tyj)e  has  attained  in  modern 
legal  and  economic  life  an  importance  far  exceeding  that  of  all  other 
personal  unions.  Modem  capitalistic  associations  are  imaginary 
unions  ("  begriffliche  Vereine  ")  in  which  a  social  fund  divided 
into  numerical  shares  constitutes  the  essential  "  raison  d'etre  " 
of  a  group  of  persons  possessed  individually  of  complete  legal 
independence.  According  to  their  form  they  are  in  part  share 
companies,  in  part  cooperative  ("ErweTbs-")  and  economic 
associations,  in  part  mutual  insurance  companies.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  they  have  been  developed,  primarily,  as  products 
of  or  in  connection  with  commercial  law,  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  go  further  into  their  nature  in  this  place. 

(II)  AsBoclationfl  for  Convivial,  Beligious,  and  Scientific  Pur- 
posefl.  —  As  mentioned  above  (p.  131),  the  medieval  crafts,  in 
addition  to  their  industrial  purposes,  pursued  as  brotherhoods 
religious,  convivial,  and  social  ends.  There  were  also  at  that 
time  many  associations  that  existed  exclusively  for  such  purposes. 
It  was  precisely  the  oldest  personal  unions,  based  not  upon  kinship 
or  neighborhood  but  upon  voluntary  agreement,  that  belonged 
to  this  category.  This  was  true  of  the  Prankish  gilds  of  Carolingian 
times,  which,  like  all  Germanic  gilds  based  upon  the  idea  of  broth- 
erhood, united  within  a  peculiar  communal  life  the  religious 
end  of  spiritual  welfare  with  the  temporal  ends  of  fraternal  sup- 
port and  a  common  table  (whence  their  other  name  of  "con- 
vivia  ")•  Then  there  were  the  later  fraternities  founded  for  special 
religious  or  secular  ends.  The  religious  were  closely  connected 
with  the  church,  their  members  being  admitted  without  regard 
to  family  or  social  status,  and  obligated  to  the  practice  of  pious 
works  and  performance  of  churchly  services  that  they  might 
be  assured  eternal  salvation;  the  secular  secured  to  their 
members  mutual  support  and  legal  aid.  Both  classes,  however, 
merged  easily  in  each  other.  Secular  gilds  for  mutual  defense 
("  Schutzgilden  ")  did  not  play  in  Germany  the  same  rfile  as, 
for  example,  in  England,  Denmark,  France,  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  merchant  gilds  above  mentioned  (p.  128)  may  be  reckoned 
among  these.  On  the  other  hand  ecclesiastical  brotherhoods  were 
similarly  widespread  in  Germany,  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  many  Grerman  cities  there  were  as  many  as  a  hundred  and 
more  of  them,  —  e,g,  in  Cologne,  Liibeck,  and  Hamburg.  The 
calends-gilds  or  "  calends  ",  so  called  after  the  custom  of  the  priests 
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to  assemble  on  the  first  of  the  month,  were  exclusively  of  the 
ecclesiastical  class.  The  societies  of  Beguins  or  Beghards,  which 
spread  to  Germany  from  Belgium  and  were  at  times  pursued  as 
heretical,  were  very  popular,  particularly  in  North  Germany. 
Originally  intended  only  for  women,  but  later  also  for  men,  they 
often  included  both  in  a  common  household  and  community  of 
goods,  like  the  kindred  monastic  associations  of  brothers  living 
a  communal  life.  Their  members  devoted  themselves,  without 
monastic  vows,  to  industrial  labors  and  pious  and  useful  works. 

Among  associations  for  idealistic  ends  were  the  universities. 
That  these  go  back  for  their  origin  to  Germanic  legal  ideas, 
clearly  appears  from  the  beginnings  of  Bologna  and  Padua,  the 
two  type-universities  of  the  Occident.^  In  Bologna  the  "  schol- 
ars ",  i.e.  the  students,  grouped  themselves  in  free  associations 
("  universitates  ")>  each  of  which  was  divided  into  a  number 
of  compatriotic  unions  called  "  nationes."  Among  these  the 
one  of  greatest  power  and  prestige  was  the  "  natio  teutonica '', 
the  German  student  colony.  Its  archaic,  purely  Germanic  or- 
ganization shows  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  Christian- 
ized, Germanic  frith-gild ;  this  shows  us  that  it  was  a  phenomenon 
allied  to  the  mercantile  hansas,  the  protective  gilds  founded  by 
German  traders  in  foreign  lands.  In  Paris  the  academic  union 
was  not  composed  of  the  "  scholars  "  alone,  but  embraced  also  all 
the  holders  of  learned  degrees,  —  bachelors,  masters,  and  doc- 
tors, —  much  as  is  still  the  case  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  so 
that  there  existed  there  a  union  comparable  to  the  gilds.  The 
principle  of  an  industrial  union  ("  Innung  ")>  also,  was  reflected 
in  the  fact  that  the  Parisian  "  studium  generale  "  was  divided,  at 
the  beginning,  not  into  "  nations  ",  but  into  four  "  faculties  ", 
corresponding  to  the  four  learned  professions.  Later,  however,  the 
Italian  model  was  accepted  also  at  Paris,  and  the  entire  body  of 
scholars,  inclusive  of  the  magistri  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  (our 
modem  Philosophical  Faculty),  were  divided  into  four  nations, 
at  whose  heads  stood  the  rector  chosen  by  the  masters  of  arts. 
To  him  the  masters  of  the  three  higher  faculties  were  compelled 
finally  to  bow.  The  "  studium  generale  "  itself,  the  "  University  " 
in  the  specialized  modem  sense,  thus  became  a  centralized  asso- 
ciation, and  the  rector  its  head.  "  In  this  stage  of  development 
Paris  became  the  model  of  the  universities  established  on  German 

»  Brunner,  "Der  Ahteil  des  deutschen  Reohts  an  der  Entwioklung  der 
Universit&ten*',  reotoral  address  (Berlin),  15  Oct.  1896,  reprinted  in  the 
"Deutsches  Woohenblatt",  IX  (1896),  No.  43. 
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soil."  The  oldest  German  universities  constituted,  therefore, 
"  voluntary,  self-perpetuating  corporate-associations.  They  pos- 
sessed, as  entities,  a  quantity  of  special  rights  and  duties,  but 
above  all  the  usual  rights  of  associations;  particularly, — 
besides  the  right  of  public  instruction  and  its  consequences  — 
autonomy,  judicature,  and  self-government,  the  free  determina- 
tion of  their  own  organization  and  choice  of  directors  and  organs, 
the  admission  and  exclusion  of  members,  and  the  capacity  to 
carry  on  trade  and  to  hold  property  under  the  private  law."  ^ 
Their  branches,  the  individual  faculties,  formed  separate  corpora- 
tions. The  associations  of  the  students  —  the  colleges  and 
students'  gilds  ("  KoUegien  ",  "  Bursen  ")  —  early  lost  importance 
in  Germany,  as  compared  with  England. 

(Ill)  Finally,  political  ends,  —  which  were  important  even  in 
the  case  of  many  of  the  associations  already  referred  to,  especially 
the  craft  gilds,  —  might  be  the  essential  incentive  to  union.  For 
example,  there  appeared  in  many  medieval  towns  so-called  gilds 
of  "  ancient  burghers  "  ("  Altbiirgergilden  "),  "  tavern  clubs  " 
("  Stubengesellschaften  "),  "  round-tables  "  ("  Artushofe  "), 
"  Junker  clubs  "  ("  Junkerkompagnien  "),  and  commensal  and 
drinking  fellowships  ("  Konstaffeln  ") ;  all  of  which,  though  dedi- 
cated incidentally  to  the  promotion  of  good  fellowship  and  piety, 
were  chiefly  intended  to  assure  to  their  members,  as  a  body,  a 
prominent  share  in  the  town  government.  Here  belongs,  for 
example,  the  much  debated  magistrates'  club  ("  Richterzeche  ") 
of  Cologne,  an  association  of  the  wealthy  persons  of  the  whole 
city  which  originated  in  the  second  half  of  the  1100  s.  It  was 
composed  of  three  classes  of  members:  the  two  actual  burgo- 
masters, ex-burgomasters  ("  verdienten "),  and  the  officials 
from  whom  that  office  was  still  to  be  filled  ("  unverdienten  ", 
"  Anwarter  ").  Their  functions  consisted  in  an  oversight  over  the 
crafts,  the  administration  of  the  municipal  police  of  trade  and 
industry,  oversight  of  the  wine  trade,  and  the  conferment  of 
rights  of  citizenship,  —  in  short,  political  privileges,  whose  op- 
pressive exercise  drew  upon  the  gild  the  hatred  of  the  artisans. 
The  public  (Cathedral)  scales  were  included  among  their  prop- 
erty.^   The  great  town  leagues,  also,  the  Hansa  and  the  Rhen- 

^  Gierke,  "Genossenschaftrecht'*,  I,  438. 

'  Lau,  '*Entwicklung  der  kommunalen  Verfassung  und  Verwaltung  der 
Stadt  Koln  bis  zum  Jahre  1396"  (1898),  78  et  sea.  Most  recently,  Philippi, 
**Die  Kolner  Richterzeche",  in  Inst.  ost.  G.  F.,  XXXII  (1911),  87-112; 
Seeliger,  "Zur  Entstehungsgeschichte  der  Stadt  Koln.  Kritische  Bemer- 
kungen  im  Anschluss  an  H.  Keussens  *Topographie  der  Stadt  Koln* 
(1910) ",  in  Westd.  Z.  G.  K.,  XXX  (1911),  463-505,  485  et  aeq, 
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ish  City  League,  were  of  associational  character.  The  knightage 
was  organized  in  numerous  unions  of  corporate  character.  These 
associations  of  knightly  covenanters  ("  Eidgenossenschaften  "), 
such  as  the  widespread  Order  of  the  Lion,  the  Order  of  the 
Mace  in  Swabia,  and  the  Stelhneiser  of  the  Mark  of  Branden- 
burg, played  an  important  r61e,  particularly  in  the  1300  s.  While 
all  these  political  associations  possessed  only  transient  impor- 
tance and  sooner  or  later  fell  apart,  the  various  alliances, 
compacts,  and  treaties  of  peace  out  of  which  the  Swiss  "  Eid- 
genossenschaft  "  arose  developed  into  a  unitary  political  commu- 
nity ("  Gemeinwesen  ")•  Finally,  the  estates  represented  in  the 
imperial  Diets,  —  usually  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  cities,  — 
were  organized  in  the  Territories  into  corporate  estates  of  the 
realm. 

Not  only  the  individual  estates  ("  Standekorpora  ")  or  "  cu- 
riae '*  ("  Kurien  ")  as  such,  but  also  all  of  them  collectively  (the 
"  Landschaft  ")>  possessed  such  corporate  character.  These 
corj)orations  were  inconsistent  with  the  conception  of  the  modern 
State :  only  in  few  Territories  were  they  able  to  withstand,  down 
into  modem  times,  the  advance  of  that  idea.  The  Empire,  in 
its  old  form,  also  recognized  political  corporations  of  the  same 
kind :  unions  ("  Vereine  ")  of  the  electoral  pirinces,  princes,  and 
counts  of  the  Empire ;  the  colleges,  "  curiae  ",  and  benches  of 
the  imperial  Diet;  the  corporately  organized  imperial  knights 
of  Swabia,  Franconia,  and  the  Rhine  Province,  —  who  did  not 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  estates  of  the  Empire ;  the  corporations  of 
the  Catholic  and  Evangelical  estates  of  the  Empire;  and  the 
Circles  of  the  Empire. 

§  2L  The  Communities  '^  of  Collective  Hand."  ^  (I)  The 
Medieval  Law.  (1)  Nature  of  these  Communities,  —  Besides  the 
associations  that  were  by  their  very  nature  so  organized  as  to 
confer  upon  the  entire  body  of  members,  as  such,  more  or  less 
independence  apart  from  the  individual  members,  the  medi- 
eval law  also  knew  personal  unions  which,  because  they  in- 
cluded and  were  calculated  for  only  a  relatively  limited  number 
of  members,  showed  no  such  corporal  independence.    Neverthe- 

»  Max  Huher,  "Die  Gemeinderschaften  der  Schweiz  auf  Grundlage  der 

Suellen  dargestellt",  No.  54  (1897)  of  Gierke's  " Untersiichungren " ; 
eorg  Cohn,  "Gemeinderschaft  und  Hausgenossenschaft",  in  Z.  Vergl. 
R.  W.,  XIII  (1898),  1-128;  Duhi,  "Die  Gemeinschaften  zur  gesamten 
Hand  im  deutschen  und  schweizerischen  Recht.  Ihre  Forderungs-  und 
Haftungsverhaltnisse",  No.  40  (1910)  of  Gmur's  "Abhandlungen"; 
Fehr,  "Die  Rechtsstellung  der  Frau  und  der  Kinder  in  den  Weistiimern" 
(1912),  147-167. 
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less,  in  their  case  also  there  was  equally  recognized  a  sphere  of 
common  rights  distinct  from  the  spheres  of  individual  rights 
of  the  persons  interested,  and  the  holder  of  those  conmion  rights, 
namely  the  associated  individuals  as  a  body,  constituted  a  legal 
entity.  In  their  case  also,  therefore,  a  community  will  was  opera- 
tive within  the  union,  and  the  aggregate  membership  appeared 
to  the  world  as  an  entity  endowed  with  capacity  for  rights  and 
action.  That  this  entity,  however,  was  not  at  all  regarded  as 
something  different  from  the  members  individually,  was  shown 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  active  only  through  the  collective  action  of 
all  the  co-holders  of  the  rights  held  by  the  community.  The 
associates  ("  Genossen  ")  or  conmfioners  ("  Gemeinder,"  the  term 
usual  in  this  connection)  must  clasp  hands,  and  then,  as  with 
collective  hand  ("  zu  gesamter  Hand  ",  "  conmfiuni ",  "  com- 
municata  manu  ")  perfect  the  juristic  act.  Only  so,  in  unison, 
could  they  exercise  the  right  pertaining  to  them  collectively. 
The  individual  could  not  in  any  way  exercise  it  alone,  not  even 
with  limitation  to  the  partial  interest  pertaining  to  him  indi- 
vidually. From  this  form  of  common  action  this  species  of 
personal  union  derived  its  name.  "  The  unitary  nature  of  action 
by  collective  hand  lies  in  this,  that  rights  and  duties  are  realized 
only  through  common  action,  action  by  one  without  cooperation 
of  the  others  being  impossible."  ^  It  was  not  impossible,  it  is  true, 
under  given  circumstances,  to  grant  to  one  of  the  "  commoners  " 
authority  to  act  at  the  same  time  for  the  rest.  And  therefore 
there  was  quite  possible,  in  the  case  even  of  these  personal  unions, 
a  certain  internal  organization  that  corresponded  to  the  apparent 
solidarity  which  they  presented  externally;  they  showed  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  a  certain  "  corporate  "  element. 

(2)  Origin.  —  The  communities  of  collective  hand  had  their 
roots  in  the  Germanic  law  of  the  family.  Their  point  of  origin 
was  the  Indogermanic  institution  of  the  household-community 
(supra,  p.  114).  Just  as  the  family-members  united  imder  the 
potestas  of  the  house-father  constituted  a  community  of  which 
he  was  the  representative,  to  which  community  belonged  the 
allotted  lands  as  the  collective  property  of  the  house,  so  among 
the  primitive  Germans  it  was  a  widespread  practice  that  the 
grown  sons,  instead  of  dividing  the  heritage  after  the  death  of 
their  father,  should  continue  to  hold  the  inherited  estate  "  in 
collective  hand  ",  that  is  in  a  common  household,  in  order, 
by  thus  living  together,  to  maintain  the  family  estate  in  as  com- 

^  Heusler,  "Institutionen",  I,  226. 
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pact  a  fonn  as  possible.  Such  greater  "  house  associations " 
("  Hausgenossenschaften  ")  or  associations  of  commoners  ("  Ge- 
meinderschaften  ")>  which  might  include  even  grandchildren  or 
more  remote  descendants,  are  explicitly  attested  in  the  folk-laws  of 
the  Lombards,  Alamanians,  Bavarians,  and  Franks.  The  Saxons, 
Frisians,  and  Anglo-Saxons  knew  them,  also,  as  did  the  original 
East  Germans  (Burgundians),  and  equally  the  Scandinavians. 
The  Latin  *  texts  designate  the  commoners  as  "  coheredes  ", 
"  comparticipes  ",  "  consortes  " ;  an  old  German  translation  of  a 
Carolingian  capitulary  that  is  preserved  to  us  already  uses  the 
common  medieval  expression  "  Ganerben ",  that  is  co-heirs.^ 
These  communities  of  collective  hand  of  the  family  law  persisted 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  locally  down  even  to 
present  times,  —  though  of  course  not  everywhere  as  an  institute 
occurring,  as  it  once  did,  equally  throughout  all  classes  of  society, 
but  only  as  one  occurring  in  sporadic  forms. 

(3)  Specific  Types.  (A)  The  peasant  communities  op 
collective  hand.  —  Within  the  peasant  estate  communities 
of  collective  hand  were  widely  spread  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  in  South  and  West  Germany.  Though  they  have  even 
to-day  by  no  means  wholly  died  out  in  these  regions,  they  have 
nevertheless  gradually  grown  rarer,  for  the  most  part  retreating 
into  Switzerland.  They  played  a  great  r61e  there  in  the  1500  s  and 
1600  s,  as  well  in  the  Burgundian  as  in  the  Alamanian  districts. 
Even  to-day  they  are  there  still  alive  in  the  popular  consciousness. 
In  the  Zurich  Code  of  1853-55  they  were  capitally  regulated. 
The  new  Swiss  Civil  Code,  continuing  the  traditional  develop- 
ment of  the  law,  classifies  them  exhaustively  from  a  socio-political 
viewpoint.  These  peasant  communities  existed  for  the  most  part 
among  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  descendants,  but  almost 
always  among  individuals  of  equal  rights,  and  consequently 
not  among  parents  and  children.  The  last,  at  any  rate,  was 
only  exceptionally  the  case,  and  was  explicitly  excluded  in  the 
legal  systems  of  many  regions  because  inconsistent  with  parental 
powers.^  Such  communities  were  marked,  throughout,  by  the 
old  characteristics  of  the  family  law.  However,  they  did  not  origi- 
nate solely  by  force  of  statute  as  a  consequence  of  the  death 
of  the  heritor  but  might  be  also  established  by  contract.  The 
latter  was  the  case,  particularly,  with  the  very  nmnerous  com- 
munities that  existed  among  serfs,  especially  among  those  of 

» M.G.,  Cap.  I,  380. 

•  Fehr,  wort  just  cited,  147-149. 
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ecclesiastical  houses,  which  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing the  necessity  of  paying  the  tribute  due  on  the  death  of  every 
serf ;  tribute  being  paid  only  on  the  death  of  the  eldest  commoner, 
who  represented  the  community.  The  commoners  or  share-holders 
("  Geteilten  ")  usually  lived  in  communal  household,  in  joint 
profit  and  loss ;  in  the  words  of  the  sources,  they  lived  "  in  einem 
Mus  und  Brot  "  ("  with  common  pap  and  bread  ")•  The  com- 
munity generally  extended  to  the  entire  heritage ;  in  addition  to 
which  the  individual  members  might  of  course  possess  separate 
estates,  —  the  property  of  the  wife  a  man  took  was,  for  example, 
so  regarded.  Shares  existed  only  in  the  ideal  sense ;  any  separate 
disposition  of  the  same  was  impossible.  Externally  the  community 
of  collective  hand  appeared,  as  of  old,  only  in  the  common  act  of 
all  its  members.  But  the  eldest  male  member  was  usually, 
nevertheless,  the  representative  of  the  community:  as  it  is 
put  in  a  doom  of  Einsiedeln,  the  eldest  brother  might ''  undertake 
to  attend  the  courts,  and  to  represent  the  other  brothers  who  re- 
main at  home  "  ("  zu  den  gerichten  gan  und  die  anndem  briider, 
so  daheimen  beliben,  versprechen  ")  ;  *  and  so  too  the  eldest 
was  alone  liable  to  death  duties.  If  a  commoner  died,  his  chil- 
dren took  his  place  ipso  facto;  if  he  died  without  descendants, 
there  was  originally  benefit  of  survivorship  in  favor  of  the  remain- 
ing commoners,  to  the  consequent  exclusion  of  such  heirs  of  the 
decedent,  whether  equally  near  or  more  distant,  as  did  not  belong 
to  the  community.  In  some  legal  systems,  however,  such  benefit 
of  survivorship  was  in  time  weakened  in  favor  of  the  heirs.  The 
community  was  readily  dissolvable;  in  particular,  dissolution 
could  be  demanded  in  case  of  the  loss  ("  Wegfall  ")  of  any  mem- 
bers. Indeed,  in  some  places  the  commoners  possessed  a  right, 
exercisable  at  any  time,  to  give  notice  of  withdrawal.  The  disso- 
lution of  a  community  in  consequence  of  the  complete  partition 
and  consequent  satisfaction  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  com- 
moners out  of  the  family  estate  theretofore  held  in  common 
("Tod-",  "Grund-",  "  Realteilung " ;  partition  by  death, 
real  partition),  was  known  as  "  Watschar  "  (from  "  swascara  "  — 
more  exactly  "  twas-scara  ",  "propria  portio '*)•  In  later  times 
partition  was  made  more  difficult.  Partition  was  made  upon  the 
basis  of  the  relations  existent  at  the  moment  of  division  ("ex 
nunc  "). 
(B)   Co-heir  coBOiUNmES  of  knights.  —  Such  institutions 

i(7rimm.   "Weistamer",   I.    152.     Cf.   Huber,   "Schw.   Privatrecht", 
IV,  253.     Fehr,  op,  ciL,  159  et  seq. 
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were  not  kept  up,  nor  did  they  originate,  independently,  in  the 
burgher  classes.  Crafts  and  other  associations  in  the  cities  were 
evidently  so  numerous  that  the  need  of  communities  of  collective 
hand  could  not  there  be  felt ;  and  besides,  it  was  in  the  cities 
that  the  community  forms  of  the  commercial  law  (hereafter  referred 
to)  later  found  their  widest  distribution.  But  among  the  knight- 
age the  co-heir,  communities  played  an  important  role.  They  too 
preserved  the  principle  of  the  old  family  community,  although 
in  somewhat  diiferent  manner  than  did  the  peasant  communities 
of  collective  hand.  Of  these  last,  as  already  remarked,  a  com- 
munal household  continued  to  be,  under  all  normal  circumstances, 
the  necessary  foundation;  for  a  vital  consciousness  of  family 
solidarity  could  not  survive,  in  them,  a  "  real  "  partition.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  feeling  of  solidarity  and  the  regard  for 
family  fame  was  stronger  in  the  exclusive  classes  of  the  upper 
and  lower  nobility.  In  these,  therefore,  men  did  not  shrink  from 
divisions  of  the  common  household,  notwithstanding  such  divi- 
sion could  be  carried  through  only  with  inconvenience  to  knights 
who  were  accustomed  to  rather  pretentious  needs.  When,  as  was 
frequently  the  case,  the  partition  was  merely  one  of  usufructs,  not 
affecting  the  preservation  of  the  substance  ("  Mutschierung  ", 
"  Orterung  ",  as  contrasted  with  "  Watschar  "),  solidarity  was 
easily  preserved.  Equally  so  wherever  the  castle-garth  afforded 
sufficient  room  to  assign  to  the  individual  co-heirs  their  own 
buildings,  farms,  and  towers.  Burg  Eltz  in  the  Moselle  valley 
and  the  Schwarzburg  in  Thuringia  are  examples  of  such 
"  Ganerben  "  castles.^  But  even  where  a  partition  of  substance 
was  made,  the  principle  of  "  collective  hand  "  was  preserved  in 
the  co-heir  community.  Notably  in  the  so-called  "  castle- 
peaces  "  ("  Burgfrieden  ")  or  "  family  unions  "  ("  Stammve- 
reine  "),  —  compacts  by  which  relations  of  co-heirship  could  be 
established  among  non-kindred,  and  in  which  we  see  the  proto- 
types of  the  later  "  fideikommissum  "  settlements,^  —  it  was 
customary  expressly  to  regulate  inheritance  by  the  principle  of 
collective  hand ;  so  that  in  the  absence  of  near  kindred  the  share 
of  a  decedent  passed  to  the  other  co-heirs  by  survivorship. 
Further,  the  shares  were  inalienable,  or  alienable  only  to  a 
limited  extent ;  a  partition  could  be  had  only  with  the  consent 
of  all.  Consequently  such  relations,  when  protected,  persisted 
for  long  periods,  and  might  assume  a  corporate  character,  as  in 

»  Piper,  "Burgenkunde"  (3d  ed.,  1912),  571  et  aeq, 
«  Brunner,  '^Grundzuge"  (5th  ed.),  242. 
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the  case  of  the  so-called  "  castle  communities  "  ("  Burggemein- 
wesen  ")*  which  outlived  centuries.  Moreover  such  collective 
relationships  were  not  based  solely  upon  contractual  unions,  but 
very  often  upon  collective  feoffments. 

(C)  Herital  fraternities.  —  It  was  chiefly  among  the 
nobles  of  the  knightly  class,  especially  the  dass  of  imperial  knights, 
that  co-heir  communities  were  a  favored  type  of  the  com- 
munity of  collective  hand.  Among  the  high  nobility  there  were 
formed  for  the  same  ends  from  the  1300  s  onward  so-called  "  heri- 
tal fraternities  "  ("  Erbverbriiderungen  "),  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  hand  foimd  similar  embodiment,  although 
in  a  still  weaker  form.  These  involved  a  purely  formal  union: 
the  different  houses  associated  in  the  fraternity  acknowledged 
mutually  the  use  of  the  coats  of  arms  and  titles  of  their  various 
seigniories,  arranged  mutual  recognition  tributes,  and  doubtless 
each  accepted  homage  from  the  subjects  of  all.  But  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  domains  remained  entirely  separate.  At  the 
same  time  the  principle  of  collective  hand  was  evidenced  in 
.the  fact  that  dispositions  relative  to  territories  received  into 
the  fraternity  could  be  made  only  with  collective  hand;  and 
that  on  the  extinction  of  one  of  the  fraternal  houses  its  possessions 
escheated  to  the  other  members  of  the  fraternity.  Examples  of 
such  herital  fraternities  are  the  Saxon-Hessian  "  Erbverbriider- 
ung  "  of  1373,  to  which  Brandenburg  acceded  in  1457,  and  which 
was  last  renewed  in  1614 ;  and  the  Wittstock  Compact  of  1442, 
renewed  in  1752,  which  gave  Brandenburg  rights  of  succession 
—  not  mutual  —  in  Mecklenburg. 

(D)  Unions   under   public    and    international    law. — 

These  "  Erbverbriiderungen "  were  predominantly  political  in 
character,  and  this  was  true  in  still  more  pronounced  degree  of 
many  unions  under  public  and  international  law.  At  the  same 
time,  these  are  only  very  loosely  connected  with  the  communities 
of  collective  hand.  Here  may  be  included  the  real  unions  of 
international  law;  further,  joint  governments,  common  baili- 
wicks, joint  rights  of  judicature  and  of  advowson,  as  well  as  the 
common  seigniories  of  the  old  Swiss  Confederation  of  the  Thirteen 
Places. 

(E)  The    biarital    community    of    collective    hand. — 

Finally,  a  form  of  community  of  collective  hand  that  appears 
in  all  Germanic  lands  and  in  all  classes  of  society,  was  the  marital 
community  of  collective  hand  ("  Eheliche  Gesamthand  ")>  which 
controlled  the  legal  relation  of  husband  and  wife  wherever  the 
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idea  of  the  husband's  guardianship  was  supplemented  in  the  field 
of  property  law  by  the  idea  of  the  "  Genossenschaft ",  and 
the  law  of  marital  conmiunity  of  property  built  up  upon  that 
double  basis.  The  community  of  collective  hand  between  the 
spouses  was  often  extended  to  the  recognition  of  a  community 
of  goods  between  the  surviving  spouse  and  children.  (As  to 
this  see  details  below  under  Family  Law.) 

(II)  The  Modem  Development.  —  Personal  imions  of  collective 
hand*  either  remained  or  became  of  great  importance  for 
modem  German  law,  and  even  for  the  law  of  to-day.  It  is 
indeed  tme,  as  already  remarkedi  that  the  peasant  communi- 
ties of  collective  hand  have  disappeared  in  Germany  save  for 
scanty  vestiges :  the  co-heir  communities  of  knights  have  wholly 
disappeared,  and  the  herital  fraternities  have  been  completely 
divested  of  their  slight  content  of  private  law.  On  the  other 
hand  the  marital  commimity  and  the  "  continued  "  marital  com- 
mimity  of  goods  have  persisted  m  various  legal  systems.  Some, 
as  ^.^.  the  Pmssian  "Landrecht",  regulated  the  herital  com- 
munities ("  Erbengemeinschaften  ")  as  communities  of  collective 
hand.  Others,  as  e,g,  here  again  the  Pmssian  "Landrecht", 
gave  effect  to  the  same  principle  —  either  unconsciously  or  under 
the  influence  of  conceptions  of  the  Law  of  Nature  —  in  regulat- 
ing the  general  law  of  societies  or  partnerships  ("  Gesellschafts- 
recht  ")•  But  it  was  of  still  greater  importance  that  the  prin- 
ciple remained  (or  again  became)  dominant  in  commercial  law. 
Beyond  a  reference  to  the  literature  ^  of  that  subject  it  need  here 
be  only  briefly  remarked  that  not  only  the  commandite  partner- 
ship, and  in  peculiar  degree  the  ship  partnership  ("  Reederei  ")> 
but  above  all  that  particular  form  of  mercantile  partnership 
which  is  recognized  in  our  law  to-day  as  the  typical  form,  namely 
the  mercantile  partnership  of  unlimited  liability,  are  based  upon 
the  principle  of  collective  hand.  The  question  may  be  left  un- 
answered whether  the  unlimited  partnership  goes  back  in  origin 
—  as  many  reasons  indicate  to  be  at  least  probable  —  to  co-heir 
communities  of  collective  hand  in  which  the  sons  of  a  merchant 
continued  the  business  of  their  father.  Equally  without  discus- 
sion must  the  question  (variously  answered)  remain,  whether  in 
medieval  Germany,  and  especially  in  the  world  of  trade  dominated 

^See:  X.  Le/imann,  ''Lehrbuch  des  Handelsrechts'*  (2d  ed.,  1912), 
280  et  seq,;  Hacmanriy  **Beitrag  zur  Entwicklung  der  onenen  Handels- 
gesellschaft",  in  Z.  ges.  H.  R.,  LJCVIII  (3d  ser.  IX,  1910),  439-482 ;  LXIX 
(3d  ser.  X,  1911),  47-92. 
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by  the  Hansa,  the  unlimited  partnership  had  already  been  adopted 
to  any  considerable  extent  before  contact  with  the  law  of  Southern 
and  Western  Europe.^  At  all  events,  the  Germanic  principles  of 
collective  hand  were  adopted  in  the  Italian  and  French  legisla- 
tipn  of  the  1500  s  and  1600  s,  which  regulated  the  unlimited  part- 
nership in  a  sense  which,  especially  in  France,  was  decisive  of 
its  later  development.  They  were  thence  brought  back,  through 
the  old  Commercial  Code,  to  Germany,  thereby  acquiring  impor- 
tance as  models  for  the  law  of  the  present  Civil  Code  (below, 
§25). 

Topic  2  —  Practical  and  Theoretical  Results  of  German 

Legal  Development 

§  22.  Oeneral  Principles  of  the  (German  Law  of  AseociationB. — 
If  one  takes  a  general  view  of  the  legal  ideas  that  have  controlled 
tlie  development  of  associational  organization  in  German  law, 
one  notes  first  of  all  a  contrast,  which  was  present  from  the 
beginning,  between  associations  proper  ("  Genossenschaften  ")> 
which  included  a  great  number  of  members,  and  communities 
dominated  by  the  principle  of  the  collective  hand  ("  Gemeinder- 
schaften  "),  whose  organization  was  adapted  to  a  smaller  number 
of  participants. 

(I)  AssociatioDB  proper  and  Corporate  Asgociations.  (1)  Asso- 
ciations, —  These  unions,  which  were  ordinarily  relatively  large, 
went  through  an  evolution  that  gradually  brought  to  full  devel- 
opment certain  nuclear  principles  which,  though  already  present 
in  them  from  the  beginning,  were  at  first  undeveloped.  In  the 
oldest  form  of  such  unions  that  can  be  denominated  associations 
in  the  strict  sense  ("Genossenschaften"),  —  namely  in  the  sib, 
and  especially  in  the  mark-associations  of  the  early  Middle 
Ages,  —  there  was,  indeed,  already  recognized  a  certain  inde- 
pendence of  the  entire  body,  as  distinguished  from  its  members ; 
but  it  was  one  of  which  contemporaries  were  as  yet  scarcely 
conscious.  It  gradually  became  manifest,  however,  and  with 
inc;*easing  definiteness.  It  found  clearest  expression  in  those 
localities  where  the  commune  appeared,  in  contrast  with  its 
members  and   their   separate   economic    interests,  as  a  group 

^  Keutgen,  "Hansische  Handelsgesellschaften,  vomehmlich  des  14. 
Jahrhunderts",  in  Vj.  Soz.  W.  G.,  IV  (1906),  278  et  seq.,  460  et  seq.,  567 
et  seq.;  K.  Lehmann,  ''Hansische  Handelsgesellschaften'',  in  same,  VIII 
(1910),  128-136.  Siein,  "Zur  Geschichte  &lterer  Kaufmannsgenossen- 
sohaften",  in  Hans.  G.  B.,  XVI  (1910),  571-591. 
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impelled  by  its  own  political  purposes.  This  was  earliest 
true  of  the  urban  communes.  But  the  rural  communes  followed 
the  same  development,  and  likewise  the  purely  economic  unions ; 
and  this  was  true  of  these  last  alike  when  they  had  existed  inde- 
pendently from  the  beginning  beside  the  village  commune  as  a 
complex  of  mark-associations,  and  when  they  were  only  gradually 
differentiated,  in  varied  forms,  from  the  political  communes. 

(2)  Corporate  Associations, — Wherever  such  a  process  of 
differentiation  took  place,  and  a  group-entity  as  such  made  its 
appearance  in  legal  life  as  the  locus  of  an  independently  activie 
will,  the  "  Genossenschaft "  (association)  had  developed  into  a 
"  Korperschaf t  "  (corporate  association).  It  was  characteristic 
of  such  corporate  associations  of  Germanic  law  that  the  group 
("  Verband ")  was  on  one  hand  regarded  as  an  independent 
entity  endowed  with  its  own  legal  personality,  —  a  collective 
person  composed  of  the  physical  persons  of  the  associates,  and 
possessing  a  collective  will,  which  was  formed  through  the  formal 
fusion  of  all  individual  wills;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ab- 
straction which  men  already  needed  for  the  mere  conception  of 
a  collective  personality  unembodied  in  a  definite  physical  being, 
was  not  carried  so  far  in  medieval  law  that  men  would  have 
recognized  in  this  entity  to  which  independence  was  so  far 
attributed,  a  subject  of  rights  wholly  distinct  from  the  individual 
associates,  and  into  legal  relations  with  which  the  associates 
could  have  entered  only  as  with  a  wholly  alien  person.  There- 
fore, and  in  particular,  the  usufructuary  rights  of  the  associates 
in  the  property  belonging  to  the  group  were  not  regarded  as^ 
rights  in  the  property  of  another.  On  the  contrary''  all  possible 
rights  in  the  association  property  appeared  as  apportioned  be- 
tween the  group  and  the  individuals,  and  this  in  such  manner 
that  the  right  of  disposing  thereof  inhered  essentially  in  the 
whole  body,  but  the  rights  of  usufruct  therein  inhered  in  the 
individuals.  This  view  reflected  the  peculiarity  of  the  German 
concept  of  ownership.  A  corporate  collective  personality  behind 
which  the  plurality  of  associates  is  in  no  way  hidden,  found  its 
counterpart  in  the  law  of  things  in  a  corporate  collective  property 
(m/ra,  §33). 

As  collective  personalities,  an  organization  was  essential  to  the 
corporate  associations ;  but  no  other  or  greater  organization  than 
the  older  associations  already  possessed.  In  this  way  it  became 
possible  to  conceive  of  a  unitary  will,  although  in  the  constitution 
of  this  the  majority  principle,  by  which  the  greater  body  of  per- 
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sons  was  enabled  to  bind  the  lesser,  did  not  find  absolute  recogni- 
tion until  a  late  day.^  The  corporate  organs,  through  which  it 
exercised  its  autonomy  in  aiactments,  judicature,  and  adminis- 
tration, were  everywhere  the  general  assembly  of  memb«^  and  a 
directorate  consisting  of  one  or  several  persons.  The  directorate 
represented  the  '' Kdrperschaft "  (the  corporation  of  Germanic 
law)  in  its  external  relations;  but  it  sometimes  happened  that 
in  certain  cases  special  representatives  were  named,  as  for 
example  in  lawsuits.  Here  again,  however,  the  old  view  long 
made  itself  felt  that  the  group,  that  is  all  the  members  to- 
gether, must  appear  before  the  court,  in  ord^  to  bring  complaint, 
be  impleaded,  take  oath,  and  so  on ;  and  special  privil^es  were 
besought  and  granted  by  which  representation  by  a  few  members 
was  recognized  as  sufficient.  So,  for  example,  in  a  lawsuit  which 
the  city  of  Gottingen  prosecuted  in  1383,  278  burghers  were 
obliged  to  appear  before  the  Territorial  Court ;  only  in  1385  was 
it  provided  by  charter  that  two  councilmen  and  four  or  five 
worthy  burghers  should  thenceforth  act  as  representatives  of  the 
city.  In  1443  the  town  of  Lauingen  was  similarly  summoned 
before  the  Veme  in  the  person  of  her  88  biu^hers  above  20  years 
of  age. 

In  consequence  of  the  legal  personality  of  the  corporation 
it  was  regarded  as  capable  of  holding  property,  and  therefore 
also  as  possessing  capacity  to  inherit.  All  the  varieties  of  medieval 
corporations  that  have  been  discussed,  and  equally  the  still  older 
types  of  association,  were  owners  alike  of  inmioveable  and  of 
moveable  property:  conmionties,  herds,  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial implements,  buildings  in  town  and  country,  food  supplies, 
stocks  of  goods,  capital  funds,  etc.  And  they  might  equally 
well  possess,  as  corporations,  real  rights  of  all  kinds,  and  obliga- 
tional  claims. 

From  the  corporation's  capacity  for  rights  and  action  the  medie- 
val law  logically  deduced  the  rule  that  it  might  also  conmiit 
torts ;  in  other  words,  it  had  delictual  capacity.  But  here  again 
the  characteristic  regard  shown  at  once  for  the  group  and  for  the 
individuals  composing  it,  found  clear  expression.  For  the  conse- 
quences of  a  violation  of  law  committed  by  a  corporation,  —  e.g. 
the  pronouncement  of  an  unjust  doom,  the  choice  of  an  inefficient 
official,  the  breaking  of  a  contract,  the  punishment  of  alien  sub- 
jects contrary  to  law,  etc.  — might  fall  either  upon  the  corporation 
as  such  or  upon  the  individual  associates,  and  either  in  the  form 

» C/.  the  Ssp.,  II,  66. 
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of  an  obligation  to  give  damages  or  as  a  penalty.  It  was  not 
rarely  the, case,  in  the  medieval  period,  that  villages,  cities,  com- 
munes, whole  countries,  as  well  as  other  corporations,  were  pro- 
scribed by  vehmic  right,  outlawed,  or  excommunicated ;  that  their 
corporate  property  was  confiscated,  and  their  corporate  rights 
taken  away.  And  such  punishments  —  as  outlawry,  ban,  pro- 
scription, razure  of  the  town  —  came  home  to  every  individual 
in  a  very  near  way.  But  aside  from  that,  when  the  city  was  bound 
to  pay  damages  execution  was  possible,  in  case  of  necessity, 
against  the  persons  and  private  property  of  all  the  burghers. 
That  is,  although  men  found  it  possible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween city  or  village  and  the  citizens  or  villagers,  and  to  con- 
ceive of  the  council  or  local  governing  authority  as  an  organ  of 
the  commune,  nevertheless,  in  cases  of  obligations  of  the  commune 
under  the  property  law,  not  only  the  communal  property  but 
also  all  the  commune  members,  or  at  least  the  councilors,  were 
regarded  as  liable.  Not  infrequently,  in  the  establishment  of 
city  schools,  the  council  expressly  made  the  individual  burghers 
co-obligors.  Conversely,  the  whole  association  was  originally 
liable  for  the  delinquencies  and  contractual  obligations  of  the 
individual  associates ;  though  this  view,  it  is  true,  was  more  and 
more  abandoned,  speaking  generally,  even  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
At  least  the  cities  thenceforth  admitted  their  liability  for  the 
contractual  obligations  and  delictual  liabilities  of  their  burghers 
only  when  the  city  denied  the  creditors  of  these  a  legal  hearing, 
or  otherwise  protected  the  wrongdoers,  thereby  making  their 
debt  its  own.^ 

Most  of  the  corporations  of  the  Middle  Ages  originated  as  a 
product  of  customary  law.  Mark-associations  and  communes 
existed  from  the  earliest  times,  and  gradually  assumed  associa- 
tional  and  corporate  character  quite  in  the  natural  course  of 
development.  Other  corporations,  however,  originated  in  con- 
sciously creative  acts.  Such  acts  often  proceeded  from  the  State 
or  from  the  local  superior  authority ;  manorial  lords  formed  ma- 
norial conmiunes  and  mark-associations ;  kings  and  princes  estab- 
lished cities  or  conferred  the  privileges  of  town-law  upon  older 
settlements;  city  lords  called  craft  companies  into  being  and 
consented  to  their  conversion  into  gilds;  and  so  on.  Many 
other  associations,  however,  owed  their  existence  to  voluntary 
union,  that  is,  to  an  establishment  by  virtue  of  compact,  as  was 
true  of  the  protective  gilds  and  brotherhoods,  —  and  indeed  the 

^  Gierke,  "  QenoBsensohaftsrecht ",  II,  772. 
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impulse  of  voluntary  union  was  essential  to  the  craft  gilds.  As 
these  varied  modes  of  origin  show,  the  Middle  Ages  knew  no 
general,  invariant  legal  rules  that  applied  in  all  cases  to  the 
process  by  which  associations  and  corporations  were  formed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  principle  of  voluntary  corporate  organiza- 
tion was  of  wide  prevalence.  It  is  true  that  the  local  authorities 
claimed  the  right  to  dissolve  personal  unions  that  appeared  to 
them  dangerous,  and  that  general  prohibitions  of  gilds  and  frater- 
nities were  consequently  repeatedly  resorted  to  from  the  Carolin- 
gian  period  onward  for  political  reasons,  although  without  last- 
ing effect.  But  at  all  events  the  view  was  unknown  that  an 
existing  personal  union,  recognized  as  such,  needed  any  special 
act  of  the  State  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  acquisition  of  legal  per- 
sonaUty.  On  the  contrary  this  was  inherent  in  all  corporate,  and 
in  lesser  degree  in  all  other,  associations. 

(II)  The  Communities  of  Collective  Hand.  —  The  "  Gemeinder- 
schaften  ",  unlike  associations  proper  ("  Genossenschaften  "), 
originated  in  the  house  conmiunity,  and  not  in  the  sib,  and  they 
continued  to  the  end  without  independent  legal  personality.  The 
principle  of  collective  hand  by  which  they  were  controlled  al- 
ways remained  distinct  from  the  associational  and  corporate 
bond.  It  is  true,  however,  that  this  contrast  first  appeared  in 
full  clarity  when  the  corporate  association  had  everywhere  been 
developed  out  of  the  older  and  looser  association.  Thenceforth, 
the  community  of  collective  hand  could  be  contrasted,  as  a  type 
of  union  lacking  legal  personality,  with  the  corporation  as  a 
personal  union  endowed  with  individual  legal  personality.  But 
despite  this  fundamental  and  principal  unUkeness,  there  was  no 
sharp  division  between  the  two  types  in  actual  life,  so  that  under 
some  circumstances  the  one  might  pass  over  into  the  other,  — 
as  was  the  case,  for  example,  with  many  co-heir  communities  of 
knights  that  gradually  acquired  a  corporate  character  {supra, 
p.  143).  The  reason  for  this  fact,  peculiar  to  medieval  law 
and  springing  from  its  scant  liking  for  clean-cut  and  exclusive 
formulas,  lay  in  the  following  qualities  (already  mentioned)  of 
those  two  varieties  of  personal  unions.  The  corporate  associa- 
tion involved  as  little  as  the  association  proper  a  complete  absorp- 
tion of  the  individual  associate  in  the  entity  of  the  union :  on  the 
contrary  the  right  of  the  whole  was  restricted  by  the  individual 
rights  of  the  associates.  There  resulted  from  this,  despite  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  totality  as  an  independent  legal  personality,  an  ap- 
proach to  the  principle  of  collective  hand,  to  which  was  essential 
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an  exclusive  regard  for  the  individual  commoners  and  the  absence 
of  any  fully  developed  entity  embracing  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  tRe  case  also  of  the  community  of  collective  hand,  al- 
though this  remained  a  mere  legal  relation  among  several  in- 
dividuals, it  was  nevertheless  possible  to  unite  these  participants 
into  a  group  recognized  by  the  law  of  persons  and  to  bind  their 
separate  wills  "  associationally."  For  the  principle  of  collective 
hand  merely  signified  that  the  united  commoners  were  the  holders 
of  the  collective  right ;  that  no  one  of  them  possessed  even  a  dis- 
tributive power  of  disposition,  in  proportion  to  his  share,  over 
the  community  property.  In  that  respect,  however,  the  com- 
munity of  collective  hand  approximated  a  corporate  organization, 
although  without  passing  over  into  it.  Moreover,  a  certain  organ- 
ization, and  notably  the  conferment  upon  one  of  the  commoners 
of  representative  power,  was  also  by  no  means  impossible  in  its 
case. 

In  these  forms  of  association,  corporate  association,  and 
community  of  collective  hand,  the  medieval  law  had  devised  a 
regulation  of  associational  unions  which  was  closely  adjusted 
to  the  rich  expression  of  the  social  life  of  the  time,  and  excellently 
adapted  to  its  needs,  and  one  which  rested  throughout  upon 
sound  and  simple  conceptions.  Undoubtedly  it  was  susceptible 
of  further  development,  and  would  have  presented  no  difiiculties 
to  a  thorough  scientific  elaboration  and  systematic  treatment. 
But  the  reception  of  the  alien  law  made  all  that  impossible. 

§  23.  The  Reception  of  the  Alien  Law  and  the  Renascence 
of  Oermanic  Law  in  Theory  and  Practice.  (I)  The  Corporation 
Theory  of  the  Alien  Law.  —  With  the  Reception  the  romanistic 
corporation  theory,  as  it  had  been  constructed  in  medieval  Italy 
upon  the  basis  of  the  rather  barren  Roman  sources  by  the  Civil- 
ians, Glossators,  Post-Glossators,  and  Canonists,  —  an  elaborate 
structure  of  ideas  influenced  in  many  parts  by  Germanic  legal 
conceptions,  —  attained  a  dominance  at  first  unlimited.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Roman-schooled  jurists  of  Germany  lacked  un- 
derstanding for  the  Germanic  elements  of  that  theory,  and  the 
native  law  was  in  danger  of  dying  in  the  bonds  of  alien  legal  con- 
cepts. For  the  fundamental  concepts  of  the  alien  law  were 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the  Germanic  law.  Its  dis- 
tinction between  juristic  persons  and  other  forms  of  personal 
unions,  as  well  as  its  classification  of  juristic  persons,  contradicted 
theretofore  familiar  conditions  and  conceptions. 

(1)  "  Universitas"  and  *' Societas,"  —  The  Roman-Italian  law 
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arranged  persoiud  unions  under  two  categories  that  wa«  in  the 
sharpest  contrast,  notionally,  with  each  other :  *  that  of  the  *'  uni- 
versitas"  and  that  of  the  "sodetas." 

(A)  The  "uNiVERsrrAs",  or  corporation  in  the  narrow  sense, 
("Korporation")  b  a  collective  person,  or  group  entitj%  endowed 
with  legal  personality.  It  is  entirely  independent  of,  and  is 
sharply  distinguished  from,  the  memb^s  of  the  corporation. 
The  property  of  the  corporation  is  not  the  property-  of  the  corpora- 
tion members ;  these  can  have  rights  in  it  only  as  in  an  alien  thing ; 
but  no  distributive  or  share  rights  therein  based  upon  such  mem- 
bership. The  claims  and  obligations  of  the  corporation  are  not 
claims  and  debts  of  its  members.^  In  a  law  suit  the  corporation 
is  an  independent  litigant  party;  its  members  are  not  parties. 
Acts  of  the  members  neither  give  rights  to  nor  impose  obligations 
upon  the  corporation  as  such,  unless  when  those  members  are 
formally  empowered  to  act  as  its  representatives.  The  corpora- 
tion is  organized  for  all  time ;  a  change  in  the  content  of  its  mem- 
bership has  no  effect  upon  the  existence  of  the  corporation.  In 
Roman  law,  the  Roman  State  and,  particularly,  the  conunune  were 
regarded  as  such  "universitates."  Private  societies  ("  Vereine")> 
though  many  such  existed,  played  only  a  subordinate  rdle. 

(B)  Unlike  the  "universitas",  the  "societas"  or  partner- 
ship ("Gesellschaft")  was  no  subject  of  rights,  but  merely  a 
legal  relation  between  the  partners.  The  partnership  is  there- 
fore, as  such,  without  capacity  either  for  rights  or  action,  and 
consequently  b  incapable  of  holding  property.  There  b  there- 
fore no  partnership  property  that  can  be  dbtingubhed  in  any 
manner  from  the  private  property  of  the  partners.  If  the  part- 
ners accumulate  property  through  contributions  or  otherwise, 
it  belongs  in  shares,  distributively,  to  the  individual  partners. 
Each  partner  can  at  any  time  require  the  dissolution  of  the  part- 
nership relation,  and  has  a  claim,  then,  to  his  share  as  a  partner. 
The  partnership  is  a  legal  relation  that  exbts  exclusively  between 

*  For  the  contrary  view  see  Milteisj  "Rdmisches  Privatrecht  bis  auf 
die  Zeit  Diokletians ",  I  (1908),  342-947.  He  attempts  to  establish  the 
existence  in  the  Roman  **universitas"  of  traces  of  the  associational  idea, 
declaring;  it  possible  '*  that  the  inflexible  corporation  concept  of  the  classical 
period  was  merely  the  result  of  a  long  evolutional  process  which  may 
perhaps  have  started  with  a  group-concept  quite  as  full  of  germinal 
vitality  as  that  of  the  Germanic  law." 

'  According  to  MUteiSj  op.  ciL,  345,  this  principle,  ascribed  by  dom- 
inant legal  theory  to  the  Roman  law,  is  also  not  in  point:  "Expressions 
such  as  'auod  universitati  debetur  singulis  non  debetur'  express  merely 
the  format  unity  of  corporations  in  relations  with  third  parties,  and  leave 
quite  untouched  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  internal  bond." 
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the  persons  who  join  in  the  partnership  contract;  every  change 
in  the  membership  theoretically  dissolves  the  partnership.  More- 
over, the  Roman  "societas"  exacted  of  the  individual  not  even 
the  slightest  sacrifice  of  his  existence  as  a  separate  personaUty.^ 
(2)  Nature  and  Species  of  Juristic  Persons.  —  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  the  later  Roman  law  came  to  recognize  as 
corporations,  besides  group-persons  ("universitates  personarum  ")* 
so-called  "  universitates  bonorum."  That  is  to  say,  it  assumed 
that  property  segregated  by  juristic  acts  inter  vivos  a^  moptis 
causa,  and  dedicated  as  an  "  endowment "  ("  Stiftunj/")  to  a 
pious  or  charitable  purpose  ("  pia  causa  ",  "  pium  corpus  *'), 
could  itself  be  an  independent  holder  of  rights  and  duties.  But 
it  was  not  from  the  scanty  rules  of  the  Roman  law  that  the  Canon 
law  developed  the  doctrine,  —  dominant  in  medieval  and  in 
modem  times,  —  of  the  "foundation"  ("Anstalt")  and  the 
endowment  as  independent  legal  personalities.  The  conception 
of  the  "foundation"  as  an  immortal  person,  endowed  with  special 
property,  created  for  special  ends,  and  subjected  to  an  external 
will,  found  a  prototype  in  the  ecclesiastical  theory  of  the  church, 
which  men  conceived  of  as  an  establishment  ordained  of  God, 
organized  from  above,  and  endowed  as  an  independent  holder  of 
rights.  The  legal  concepts  of  foundation  and  endowment  passed, 
however,  from  the  Canon  into  the  German  law.  The  latter  had 
developed  in  the  localized  property  of  the  proprietary  church, 
or  in  certain  parts  thereof — namely  the  benefice,  the  church 
lights,  and  the  church-buildings  ("Fabrikvennogen") — a  peculiar 
ecclesiastical  type  of  a  special  estate  ("  Sondervermogen,"  §  27 
infra).  And  though  the  statutes  of  the  Church  relating  to 
advowsons  later  swept  away  the  element  of  ownership  which 
was  the  basis  of  this,  they  nevertheless  recognized  this  special 
estate  as  an  independent  endowment.  "  It  was  not  out  of  the 
endowment  of  the  old  Roman  law,  with  which  connections  had 
for  centuries  been  broken,  but  from  Germanic  roots,  that  the 
personality  of  the  foundations  and  endowments  of  the  ecclesiastical 
law  directly  grew,  —  and  mediately,  the  foundations  and  en- 
dowments of  the  private  law.  But  of  course  this  development 
was  furthered  by  the  revival  of  legal  science."  *     Finally,  as  re- 

*  Gierke,  ''G^nossenschaftsreoht",  III,  41. 

*  Siutz,  art.  "Kirchenrecht",  in  v.  Holzendorff-Kohler,  "Encyklopadie", 
(6th  ed.  1903),  11^  809-972,  860,  and  *'Das  Eigenkirchenverm6gen,  Bin 
oeitrag  zur  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Sachenrechtes  anf  Grund  der  Frei- 
singer  Traditionen",  in  the  **Festgabe  O.  Gierke  dargebracht"  (1911), 
1187-1268, 1263  et  aeq,,  especially  1267  et  seq. 
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gards  the  nature  of  the  juristic  person  or  corporation,  the  fiction- 
theory,  only  suggested  in  the  Roman  sources,  attained  complete 
elaboration  and  undisputed  dominance.  Men  were  agreed  that 
the  "  universitas  "  was,  indeed,  a  person ;  but  equally  that  its 
personality  rested  on  a  legal  fiction,  that  it  was  an  insensible  and 
invisible  thing  without  body  or  soul,  cognizable  by  reason  only. 
True,  men  remained  uncertain  as  to  the  relation  between  con- 
ception of  this  "  persona  ficta  "  and  that  of  the  aggregate  of 
individuals.  The  idea  appeared  that  an  artificial  holder  of  rights 
had  been  created  out  of  nothing.  This  idea  was  opposed  to  the 
other  and  more  Germanic  idea,  according  to  which  the  fiction 
consisted  only  in  regarding  the  aggregate  of  individuals  as  a 
personal  entity  separate  from  the  members. 

(II)  The  Reception  of  the  Alien  Doctrines.  —  After  attempts 
had  been  made  from  the  1300  s  onward  to  interpret  the  German 
law  of  associations  in  terms  of  the  doctrine  of  the  aUen  law,  this 
was  finally  adopted  by  German  jurisprudence  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1500  s.  In  this  movement  the  Imperial  Chamber  of  Jus- 
tice took  the  lead,  and  the  judicial-opinions  of  the  university 
law  faculties,  and  the  counsel-practice  of  individual  scholars 
powerfully  cooperated.  Legislation  next  passed  under  the  same 
influence.  But  at  first,  of  course,  the  influence  of  native  condi- 
tions and  ideas  continued  to  be  felt  at  many  points,  and  even 
in  the  final  elaboration  of  the  conmion  law  thev  retained  a  not 
unimportant  influence. 

In  particular,  the  conception  of  the  foundation  was  now  for 
the  first  time  put  forward  in  contrast  to  the  Roman  concept  of 
the  corporation  ("  Korporation  ")•  And  it  was  just  here  that 
connection  could  be  made  with  old  Germanic  conditions.  For 
the  German  law  too,  as  above  pointed  out  (p.  121),  had  known 
from  the  earliest  times  relations  of  power  and  dependence  in  which 
a  mass  of  dependent  persons  were  united  about  a  lord  who  was 
their  common  superior.  Above  all,  the  growth  of  national 
sovereignty  and  of  the  modem  State  that  sprang  therefrom,  be- 
came of  decisive  importance.  Men  came  to  regard  the  na- 
tional sovereign,  as  such,  —  the  ideal  entity,  outliving  changes 
of  dynasties  and  time,  of  a  governing  group  ("  obrigkeitlicher 
Verband  ")  ruling  over  a  particular  country  and  attached  to 
a  particular  ruling  house,  —  as  the  bearer  of  supreme  govern- 
mental rights  and  duties;  as  an  invisible  person,  although,  in- 
deed, without  other  physical  embodiment  than  the  person  of 
the  Territorial  ruler,  and  therefore  identified  with  him,  or  at 
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least  with  the  ruling  house.  These  were  theories  of  secular 
content  which  harmonized  with  the  above-cited  Canonistic 
theories,  and  which  eventually  found  additional  and  important 
support  in  the  political  theory  of  the  antique  world  with  which 
men  were  then  making  acquaintance.  There  was  thus  developed, 
within  both  State  and  Church,  a  Uke  conception  of  the  foundation. 
And  this  was  now  applied,  following  the  Canon  law,  to  endow- 
ments established  by  private  persons,  which  were  left  uncon- 
nected with  State  and  Church  save  that  to  both  of  these  there  was 
attributed  a  general  power  of  oversight  over  such  endowments. 
The  contrast  between  "  Anstalt  "  and  "  Korperschaft  "  thence- 
forth retained  fundamental  importance.  The  corporate  associa- 
tion represented  an  aggregate  of  persons  ("  Personengesamtheit  ") 
conceived  of  as  a  holder  of  rights  directed  by  the  collective  will 
resultant  from  the  formal  fusion,  in  prescribed  manner,  of  the 
several  individual  wills.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "  foundation  " 
was  not  based  upon  the  will  of  a  majority,  but  was  subjected  to 
an  external  will  from  above,  be  it  that  of  a  ruler  or  superior  in 
whom  the  foundation  is  integrated,  or  that  of  the  founder,  who 
remains  permanently  active  in  his  private  endowment.  In  the 
development  of  the  concept  of  the  foundation  and  in  the  classi- 
fication under  it  of  the  State,  of  ecclesiastical  establishments 
("  Institute  ")*  and  of  endowments,  one  may  well  recognize  an 
extension,  reasonable  enough  from  the  standpoint  of  Germanic 
law,  of  the  doctrine  of  collective  personality. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  extension  to  corporate  associa- 
tions of  "foundational"  elements,  and  the  transformation  of 
many  corporate  associations  —  for  example,  universities  —  into 
"foundations."  But  this  reflects  the  growing  tendency  of  the 
time  to  break  down  the  self-imperium  ("  Selbstherrlichkeit  ") 
of  the  medieval  "  Korperschaft  " ;  ^  a  tendency  which  ultimately, 
under  the  lead  of  the  law  of  nature,  united  politics  and  jurispru- 
dence in  an  endeavor  to  destroy  all  independent  corporate  life, 
and  to  set  in  its  place  an  all-powerful  State,  sweeping  away  the 
corporate-concept  along  with  that  of  the  foundation. 

The  "  Korperschaften  "  of  the  German  law  were  treated  out- 
right as  "  Korporationen  "  in  the  sense  of  the  common  law  theory. 
They  were  regarded,  therefore,  as  fictitious  persons.  Accordingly, 
since  as  non-existent  beings  they  could  not  act,  representatives 
must  be  apjwinted  for  them.  And  so  men  came,  in  Germany 
also,  to  class  juristic  persons  with  infants  and  insane  persons, 

1  Gierke,  "Privatrecht",  I,  461. 
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who  can  likewise  participate  in  legal  transactions  only  through 
representatives  recognized  by  the  statutory  law.  This  arrange- 
ment passed  over  into  modem  codes.  True,  capacity  to  hold 
property  was  conceded  them  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  delictual 
capacity,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  Roman  law,  was  denied  them. 
The  sharp  division  between  juristic  persons  as  such  and  their 
members,  —  a  division  which  was  iBatly  contradictory  of  the 
native  law,  —  was  advocated  as  at  least  the  sole  institute  that 
satisfied  the  needs  of  theory ;  but  of  course  this  could  not  be 
fully  established  by  statute.  Similarly,  the  Romanists  demanded 
the  introduction  of  the  Roman  concession  theory  of  incorpora- 
tion. In  fact  most  of  the  Territorial  systems  of  law  took  this 
view,  and  associated  the  attainment  of  juristic  personality  with 
an  express  act  of  recognition  by  the  State.  Whether  this  prin- 
ciple also  acquired  a  conmion  law  authority  remained,  it  is 
true,  in  dispute.  At  all  events,  it  was  in  complete  contradiction 
to  the  native  tradition.  Moreover,  men  were  constrained  to  do 
away  with  it  as  regarded  certain  classes  of  corporations  and  to 
introduce  for  these  the  freer  principle  of  normative  preconditions. 

As  the  "  Korperschaft  "  was  subjected  to  the  corporation-con- 
cept of  the  alien  law,  so  the  principles  of  the  Roman  "  societas  " 
were  applied  without  qualification  to  the  relationships  of  collective 
hand  of  the  German  law;  and  there  was  doubtless  involved  in 
this  a  violence  to  the  native  law  still  more  incomprehensible. 
Precisely  here,  however,  the  alien  doctrine  proved  incapable  of 
forcing  into  its  categories  the  forms  of  the  living  German  law.  The 
types  of  partnership  of  the  conunercial  law,  particularly,  escaped 
from  its  control  at  a  comparatively  early  date;  and  in  the 
regulation  of  partnership  law  the  legislation  of  the  1700  s  was 
compelled  to  make  many  concessions  to  Grermanic  ideas  (supra, 
p.  146). 

(Ill)  The  Renascence  of  the  Native  Law.  (1)  In  Legal  Theory. 
—  So  long  as  the  associational  ("  Vereins  ")  life  of  Germany  was 
prostrate  in  consequence  of  its  general  political  and  economic 
decline,  and  so  long  as  the  literary  and  legislative  activity  of  the 
jurists  was  directed,  in  more  or  less  naively  rationalistic  manner 
and  with  an  entire  lack  of  historical  discernment,  toward  an 
adjustment  of  legal  theory  to  the  needs  of  practical  life  without 
much  regard  to  logic  or  principle,  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
law  of  associations  was  not  urgently  apparent.  But  it  was  bound 
to  become  so  when  the  associational  type  of  organization  wakened 
to  new  life  at  the  beginning  of  the  1800  s,  and  modem  historical 
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and  doctrinal  research  showed  that  the  existing  law  was  neither 
in  agreement  with  the  Roman  sources  nor  itself  presented  a  con- 
sistent system.  The  more  zealous  the  Romanists  were  to  estab- 
lish the  principles  of  the  pure  Roman  law  as  the  only  ones  entitled 
to  recognition,  the  more  insistent  was  the  opposition  thereto  on 
the  part  of  the  Germanists.  It  was  the  great  achievement  of  the 
associational  theory,  —  as  this  was  first  formulated  by  Beseler,^ 
and  then  elaborated,  in  particular,  by  Gierke,*  who  chose  this  in 
a  special  sense  as  his  life  work,  —  that  it  finally  cleared  the  way 
for  an  understanding  of  the  German  law,  taught  men  to  reaUze 
the  peculiar  genius  of  this,  and  helped  it  to  a  revived  authority. 

The  "  association-theory  "  ("  Grenossenschaftstheorie  ")  in  the 
ultimate  form  given  it  essentially  by  Gierke,  showed  that  the  two 
Roman  categories  of  "  universitas "  and  "  societas "  did  not 
suffice  to  make  intelligible  the  types  of  the  Germanic  law  of  asso- 
ciations. It  offered  in  their  place  the  contrast  developed  in  the 
sources  between  corporate  association  and  association  in  communi- 
ties of  collective  hand  in  the  senses  above  explained,  and  proved 
that  the  wealth  of  forms  in  German  law  was  explicable  only  by 
the  possibility  which  it  afforded  of  assimilating  the  corporate 
association  to  the  community  of  collective  hand  through  a 
recognition  of  the  separate  rights  of  the  members^  and  the  com- 
munity of  collective  hand  to  the  corporate  association  by  re- 
garding the  commoners  collectively  as  constituting  a  composite 
entity  recognized  by  the  law  of  persons,  and  by  the  recognition  of 
a  special  social  property  ("  Gresellschaftsvermogen  ")•  It  showed 
that  the  Grerman  law  had  developed  in  the  "  Korperschaft "  its 
own  peculiar  conception  of  a  collective-person  ("  Gesamtperson  ") 
distinct  from  the  physical  members.  This  collective  person  of 
Crerman  law  is  not,  like  the  Roman  "  corporatio  "  ("  Korpora- 
tion  ")*  a  fictitious  person ;  nor  can  it  be  understood  through  the 
principles  of  appointed  funds  for  special  purposes  ("  Zweckver- 
mogen  ")>  or  by  making  the  beneficiaries  ("  Destinataren  ")  col- 
lectively the  subjects  of  the  common  rights,  —  nor  did  these 
theories  even  fit  the  Roman  law  itself. 

The  "  Genossenschaftstheorie  "  pointed  decisively  toward  the 
conclusion  that  the  collective  person  possessed  an  actual  existence 
in  all  the  forms  in  which  it  was  manifested ;  hence  it  necessarily 
sought  to  deduce  from  general  principles  of  legal  philosophy  a 

1  First  in  his  "Lehre  von  den  Erbvertr&gen",  I  (1835) ;   later  in  the 
writings  cited- on  pp.  31  and  36  supra, 
*  In  the  writings  cited  on  p.  110  supra. 
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solution  of  the  difficult  problems  of  the  nature  of  juristic  persons 
and  the  possibility  of  a  collective  will.  Granting  that  it  may, 
in  this  endeavor,  have  fallen  to  some  extent  into  all  too  abstract 
and  nebulous  refinements ;  granting  also  that  it  may  well  have 
left  unduly  in  the  background  the  indisputable  fact  that  such 
collective  person,  through  its  very  lack  of  a  natural  basis,  must 
always  remain  essentially  different  from  the  separate  individuals 
composing  it,  and  that  after  all  it  is  the  individual  hiunan  beings 
for  whose  sake  all  human  unions  exist,  not  vice  versa,  —  still,  it 
sharpened  our  sight  for  discernment  of  the  fact  that  juristic 
persons,  even  though  not  sensible  to  sight  and  handling,  share 
this  lack  of  physical  existence  with  all  other  juristic  facts  and 
concepts.  And  as  we  nevertheless  ascribe  reality  to  property  or 
to  an  obligational  relation,  so  too  the  State,  the  commune,  the 
society,  the  endowment,  are  real ;  not  merely  fictional.  We  are 
compelled  in  our  juristic  thinking  to  group  together  certain  phe- 
nomena and  processes  of  social  life  under  the  category  of  juristic 
persons,  —  that  is  of  legal  personalities,  —  that  correspond  to 
no  individual  human  beings.  The  discernment  of  this  fact  of 
legal  theory,  which  became  of  essential  importance  in  the  theory 
of  the  State,  was  an  achievement  of  ideas  developed  in  Ger- 
manic law.^ 

(2)  In  Positive  Law.  —  After  the  "  Genossenschaftstheorie  " 
had  won  increasing  influence  in  the  administration  of  justice  and 
had  received  recognition  in  many  imperial  statutes,  notably 
those  of  the  commercial  law,  it  was  adopted  by  the  present  Civil 
Code  as  the  basis  of  the  law  of  the  society  ("  Verein  ")  and  of 
the  partnership  ("Gesellschaft")-  The  Civil  Code  no  longer 
knows  a  "  persona  ficta  " ;  it  concedes  to  juristic  persons  not 
merely  capacity  for  holding  property,  but  also  —  as  it  does  to 
physical  persons  —  situs,  name,  civil  honor,  etc. ;  it  ascribes  to 
them  capacity  for  action,  and  also  —  here  again  like  the  old  Ger- 
manic law  —  delictual  capacity.^  It  is  true,  however,  that  because 
of  political  misgivings  a  general  introduction  of  the  principle  of 
free  association,  such  as  is  realized  in  the  English  law  for  example, 

*  The  Germanistio  theory  has  recently  been  sharply  attacked  by 
Holder,  "Natiirliche  und  juristische  Personen"  (1905).  One  may  well 
approve  the  repudiation  of  certain  exaggerations  and  one-sided  views  of 
the  Germanists.  Still  more  radical  is  Binder,  "Das  Problem  der  juris- 
tischen  Personlichkeit"  (1909).  See  also  OUo  Mayer,  "Die  juristische 
Person  und  ihre  Verwortbarkeit  im  oflfeutlichen  Keeht",  in  "Staats- 
rechtliche  Abhandlungen,  Festgabe  fiir  Laband"  (1908),  I,  1-94. 

*  Cf.  herewith  Fleiner,  "  Institutionen  des  deutschen  Verwaltungs- 
rechts"  (1911),  137  et  seq. 
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has  not  been  ventured ;  the  concession-system  being  retained  to 
a  considerable  extent  beside  that  of  normative  requisites.^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Swiss  Civil  Code  has  adopted  the  principle 
of  complete  freedom  of  association  and  endowment.  Societies 
("  Vereine  ",  —  "  associations  "  in  the  French  text  of  the  Code) 
with  economic  ends  do  require  registration  in  the  commercial 
register  (§  61) ;  but  the  steps  to  such  registration,  "  instead  of 
leading  through  strict  normative  conditions  expressive  of  anxiety 
and  distrust,  are  completely  free  " :  so  soon  as  the  corporation 
is  organized  it  is  empowered  to  demand  registration.  And 
*'  societies  that  are  devoted  to  an  end  neither  political,  religious, 
scientific,  artistic,  charitable,  social,  or  otherwise  non-economic, 
attain  personality  so  soon  as  the  will  to  exist  as  a  corporation 
("  Korperschaft ")  is  discernible  in  their  by-laws"  (§60).  As 
species  of  juristic  persons,  the  German  Civil  Code  (which,  be  it 
remembered,  regulates  only  those  of  private  law)  sets  beside  the 
society  ("  Verein  ")  —  which  corresponds  to  the  corporate  asso- 
ciation ("  Korperschaft  '*)  of  the  old  German  law  —  the  endow- 
ment ("  Stiftung ") ;  that  is,  a  "foundation"  ("Anstalt") 
with  a  legal  personality  that  is  created  by  the  will  of  a  private 
person.  Finally,  the  principle  of  collective  hand  has  been  made 
by  the  Code  the  basis,  not  only  of  the  marital  and  continued 
marital  community  of  goods  and  the  community  of  heirs,  but 
also  —  what  is  most  important  —  of  the  ordinary  partnership 
of  the  private  law  (§§  705-740).  In  so  doing  it  assimilated 
this  to  the  unlimited  mercantile  partnership,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Prussian  "Landrecht."  The  ordinary  mercantile 
partnership  of  tlie  private  law  of  to-day  constitutes,  like  the  old 
community  of  collective  hand,  an  entity  in  which  are  bound  to- 
gether the  individual  associates,  and  which,  without  actually 
possessing  independent  legal  personality,  has  the  appearance, 
particularly  in  relations  with  third  parties,  of  a  solidary  and  self- 
sufficient  body.  It  can  have  its  own  social  property,  which,  as  a 
separate  estate  distinct  from  the  private  estates  of  the  partners, 
belongs  to  these  in  collective  hand.  Similarly,  partnership  obliga- 
tions are  possible  that  are  not  at  the  same  time  private  debts  of 
the  members,  and  for  which  these  are  liable  in  collective  hand. 

Thus,  within  the  law  of  associations,  a  triumph  great  almost 
beyond  expectation  has  been  vouchsafed  to  Germanic  legal  science, 
both  in  theory  and  in  positive  law. 

^  Hedemann,  "Fortschritte  des  Zivilrechts",  I,  39-^2. 
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§  24.  The  Concept  of  Things.  Bights  in  Things.  (I)  The 
Legal  Concept  of  Things.  —  (1)  The  law  applies  the  expression 
"  thing  "  ("  Sache  ")>  in  its  primary  and  most  important  sense,  to 
that  which  also  in  conmion  speech  is  called  a  "  thing  ",  —  namely 
"  the  impersonal  corporeal  pieces  of  the  outer  world."  ^  In  so 
doing  it  lays  down  as  its  basis  the  view  of  practical  life,  without 

^  Zitdmann,  "  Das  Recht  des  btirgerliohen  Qesetzbuchs.  AUgemeiner 
Teil"  (1900),  76. 
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endeavoring  to  adhere  to  the  categories  of  natural  science. 
"  Sache  ",  thing,  is  not  equivalent  to  "  Naturgegenstand  ",  or 
natural  object.  It  is  corporeal  things,  therefore,  that  are  primarily 
the  "things"  of  the  law.  As  the  Romans  said,  "res  quae  tangi 
possunt " ;  and  without  doubt  Germanic  law  also  had  as  its  point 
of  beginning  this  narrowest  conception  of  a  thing. 

(2)  Just  as  the  Roman  law,  however,  already  set  "  res  incorpo- 
rales  "  beside  the  "  res  corporales  ",  so  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
later  men  had  resort  to  the  legal  concept  of  incorporeal  things. 
To  the  Romans  rights  were  incorporeal  things.  They  included 
under  the  general  concept  of  "res  "  (=  "  Vermogensbestandteil  ", 
i.e,;  any  portion  of  property)  both  "  res  corporales  "  and  "  res 
incorporales."  But  while  thus  classifying  things  as  corporeal  and 
incorporeal  they  nevertheless  made  corporeal  things  identical 
with  "  res  qu«  tangi  possunt ",  and  thereby  violated,  it  must 
be  admitted,  logic.  For  corporeal  things,  as  such,  are  not  re- 
garded by  the  law ;  they  do  not,  as  such,  concern  "  property  ",  — 
but  only  in  so  far  as  legal  rights  are  attached  to  them ;  in  other 
words,  to  be  accurate,  again  as  "  res  incorporales  "  only.  It  was 
different  with  the  medieval  view,  which,  though  itself  by  no  means 
above  criticism  in  its  theory,  was  highly  characterized  by  imagina- 
tive lucidity.  The  value  of  a  corporeal  thing,  —  of  a  piece  of  land 
or  an  animal, — lies  in  the  economic  utility  that  it  possesses  for 
him  who  is  the  holder  of  rights  in  it.  And  so  here  also  men  came 
to  identify  the  right  with  the  thing.  Men  regarded  not  alone 
the  land  but  also  the  right  in  it,  whether  ownership  or  another 
usufructuary  right,  as  a  thing;  namely,  an  incorporeal  thing. 
The  modem  codes  have  gone  even  further  than  this  medieval 
view,  extending  it  from  rights  in  things  to  all  rights  whatever. 
The  Prussian  "  Landrecht "  (I.  2,  §  1.  2),  for  example,  described 
as  a  thing  "  whatever  can  be  the  object  of  a  right  or  of  an  obliga- 
tion, including  the  acts  of  men,  and  equally  their  rights  in  so  far 
as  these  can  constitute  the  objects  of  other  rights."  Nevertheless 
the  extension  of  the  "  thing-concept "  beyond  corporeal  things 
has  been  in  recent  times  definitively  abandoned.  The  new  Civil 
Code  (§  90),  following  the  precedent  of  the  Commercial  Code, 
understands  by  "  Sachen  "  corporeal  things  only.  At  the  same 
time  it  applies  its  rules  concerning  corporeal  things  to  whatever 
other  objects  can  be  property,  namely  to  property  rights;  so 
that,  as  to  these,  the  category  of  incorporeal  things  continues  to 
be  necessary.^ 

^Gierke,  "Privatreoht",  II,  3. 
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(II)  Rights  in  Things  ("Sachenrechte").  (1)  Rights  attaching 
to  corporeal  things  are  called  real  ("  dingliche  ")  rigkts.  Their 
content  constitutes  the  law  of  things.  In  so  far  as  a  cprporeal 
thing  is  the  immediate  object  of  such  real  rights,  and  in  so  far  as 
they  secure  to  the  person  entitled  thereto  a  direct  control  over  it 
as  against  the  world,  —  although  perhaps  only  in  the  negative  sense 
that  he  can  prohibit  interference  with  it  by  strangers,  —  they 
stand  opposed  to  personal  rights,  which  merely  subject  the  will 
of  a  particular  person,  in  a  particular  respect,  to  the  control  of 
him  who  is  entitled  thereto. 

This  division  of  all  property  rights  into  the  two  classes  of  real 
rights  and  personal  rights,  —  a  division  basic  in  the  Roman  as  in 
modem  law,  —  was  not  unknown  to  the  medieval  law.  It,  too, 
knew  the  concept  of  real  rights,  although  here  again,  for  reasons 
easily  understood,  no  theoretical  development  of  the  conception 
was  realized.  The  existence  of  the  category  of  real  rights  has  been 
denied  by  some  scholars  (Liaband,  Stobbe),  but  without  reason. 
For,  as  Heusler  has  shown  in  reply ,^  the  medieval  law  conceived 
of  all  rights  that  assured  actual  control  over  things  —  or,  in  the 
vernacular,  "  seisin  "  ("  Grewere  ",  —  §  28  infra)  —  as  a  group 
of  rights  distinct  from  all  others.  Every  right  that  was  evi- 
denced by  seisin  was  a  real  right ;  and  every  action  that  relied 
upon  seisin  of  a  thing  was  a  real  action.  It  follows  that  the  field 
of  real  rights  was  not  one  of  hard  and  fast  boundaries,  as  in  the 
Roman  law ;  but  that  every  right  that  assumed  the  form  of  seisin 
thereby  became  real.  Whereas  personal  rights  are  effective  only 
against  definite  obligors,  real  rights  are  rights  "  in  rem  "  ("  abso- 
lut  "),  that  is  are  effective  against  everybody.  This  was  as  much 
the  case  in  medieval  times  as  in  Rome  and  among  ourselves  to-day. 
Where  such  effect  was  lacking,  as  for  example  when  no  action  was 
allowed  against  a  third  person  to  the  owner  of  a  movable  pledged 
or  bailed,  it  was  precisely  because  the  seisin  essential  as  the  basis 
for  a  real  action  was  there  lacking,  and  only  the  possibility  of  a 
personal  action  against  the  other  party  to  the  contract  existed 
(infra  f  §  58). 

(2)  The  extension  of  the  thing-concept,  as  defined  above,  to 
rights  of  permanent  usufruct  led  logically  to  the  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  real  rights  in  such  usufructuary  rights,  considered  as 
incorporeal  things.  For  these  real  rights  ("  Gerechtsame  ")  might 
equally  well  in  the  medieval  view  be  the  object  of  seisin.  Thus  men 
arrived  at  the  conception  of  rigkts  in  rights.    This  was  another  ex- 

^  "Institutionen**,  I,  384  et  aeq. 
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tension  little  satisfactory  to  legal  logic,  but  it  was  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  extension  of  the  law  of  things,  as  demanded  by  the  increas- 
ing needs  of  economic  life,  to  incorporeal  things.  It  led  in  this  case 
to  a  blurring  of  the  sharp  line  maintained  in  Roman  law  between 
the  law  of  things  and  the  law  of  obligations. 

(3)  A  similar  confusion  was  that  which  men  called  a  ''  ius  ad 
rem  "  ("  Recht  zur  Sache  "),  which  was  independently  developed, 
in  different  aspects,  in  both  feudal  and  Canon  literature  in  the 
1200  s.^  It  eventually  passed  over  into  modem  codes,  and  not- 
ably into  the  Prussian  "  Allgemeines  Landrecht."  The  term  was 
coined  by  the  feudists  to  designate  the  legal  status  of  one  who 
had  been  invested  with  a  fief  but  had  not  yet  received  physical 
possession.  Had  it  been  remembered  that  the  acquisition  of  real 
rights,  through  investiture,  lay  in  the  seisin  of  the  fief,  there  could 
have  been  not  a  moment's  hesitation  in  ascribing  to  one  so  invested 
real  rights  in  such  a  fief,  —  a  "  ius  in  re."  The  Italian  feudists, 
however,  who  were  under  the  influence  of  Roman  ideas,  were  dis- 
inclined to  recognize  such  rights  as  arising  otherwise  than  through 
the  giving  of  actual  possession.  They  therefore  regarded  the  right 
of  one  invested  but  not  yet  instated  in  possession  as  merely  a 
"quasi-real"  ("  relativ-dingliches  ")  right,  and  called  it  —  in  con- 
trast to  the  fully  potent  "ius  in  re "  —  a  "  ius  ad  rem  " :  a  right 
of  the  vassal  against  the  lord  of  the  feud  to  be  put  into  possession. 
Like  the  feudists,  the  Canonists  went  astray  when  they  designated 
as  a  "  ius  ad  rem  "  the  legal  relation  that  resulted  from  papal  pro- 
curations and  expectancies.  As  in  one  case  the  fief,  so  here  the 
benefice,  led  to  a  like  treatment ;  which  is  easily  explicable,  since 
in  the  fief  as  in  thp  benefice  there  appeared  the  contrast  of  symbolic 
investment  and  actual  instatement  in  possession.  It  was  a  Ger- 
manic legal  concept  which  in  both  cases  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
complete  divorce,  such  as  existed  in  the  Roman  law,  of  the  real 
juristic  act  from  the  obligatory  contractual  act  giving  rise  thereto, 
and  which  produced  in  its  conflict  with  the  Roman  "  ius  in  re  " 
the  concept  of  the  "ius  ad  rem" — "impelled  thereto,  in  the  case 
of  the  Canon  law,  by  the  interest  of  the  papacy  in  its  benefices, 
which  were  spreading  throughout  the  world."  *  In  the  later  law, 
most  clearly  in  the  Prussian  "  Allgemeines  Landrecht ",  there 
grew  out  of  this  fact  the  assumption  of  a  right  to  the  surrender  of 
a  thing,  which  was  good  not  only  against  the  contract  party  obli- 

^  Heymann,  "Zur  geschichte  des  jus  ad  rem",  in  the  ''Festgabe  0. 
Gierke  dargebracht"  (1911),  1167-1185. 
•  Heymann,  op.  ciL,  1184. 
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gated  to  such  transfer,  but  also  (at  least  to  some  extent)  against 
all  third  persons :  out  of  which  personal  right  to  a  thing  there  arose 
through  an  actual  instatement  in  possession  a  real  right  in  the 
thing.  To  our  law  in  its  latest  form  this  superfluous  fore-stage  of 
the  real  right  is  unknown. 

§  25.  Immovable  mod  Movable  Thingf .  (I)  The  law  of  Land 
and  law  of  Chattels.  —  Corporeal  things  are  divisible  with  regard 
to  their  natural  quaUties  into  inunovables  and  movables  (''Liegen- 
schaf  ten  ",  "  Fahmis  ") .  The  law  can  in  very  great  part,  although 
never  wholly,  disregard  this  natural  difference,  and  give  to  its 
principles  so  general  and  abstract  a  form  as  to  be  equally  applicable 
to  both  classes  of  things.  This  the  later  Roman  law  did.  Not  so 
the  legal  system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
verted the  natural  contrast  into  a  legal  distinction  of  primary  im- 
portance. As  regards  possession,  acquisition  of  ownership,  real 
rights,  the  law  of  pledge,  of  family  estates,  and  of  succession,  it 
subjected  immovables  to  legal  rules  different  from  those  applying 
to  movables.  Indeed,  one  may  say  that  it  knew  no  law  of  things, 
but  that  there  existed  a  double  system  of  law :  one  for  immov- 
ables, another  for  movables ;  besides  the  law  of  land,  an  inde- 
pendent law  of  chattels.^ 

The  reason  for  this  was  not  that  from  time  immemorial  a  higher 
economic  value  had  been  attributed  to  land  than  to  movable 
objects  of  property.  In  times  of  primitive  culture  that  knew  as 
yet  no  individual  rights  in  the  soil,  a  man's  wealth  consisted 
of  his  charger  and  weapons,  cattle  herds  and  slaves,  chests  of 
golden  ornaments,  and  vesture.  Although  such  objects  did  not, 
after  possession  and  ownership  of  land  by  individuals  had  taken 
form,  on  that  account  lose  their  intrinsic  value,  there  was  soon 
developed  that  economic  and  social  order,  peculiar  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  made  possessory  relations  to  land  the  basis  of  the  legal, 
political,  and  economic  status  of  the  members  of  the  folk,  and  of 
their  class  divisions.  Herein,  the  medieval  law  envisaged  differ- 
ently than  did  the  Roman  the  facts  that  lands  are  indestructible 
parts  of  the  State  domain ;  that  they  are  the  basis  of  the  social 
existence  of  whole  families  through  generations,  and  may  therefore 
serve  not  alone  the  individual  but  society  generally  as  well.*  Dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  an  agricultural  economy  legal  traffic  affected 
only  their  use ;  not,  as  in  the  case  of  chattels,  their  substance.    The 

^  Cosdck,  "Lehrbuoh  des  deutaohen  bQiverlichen  Reohts",  I  (3d  ed.» 
1900),  136. 

*  Herbert  Meyer  in  op.  Ht.  infra,  p.  172,  at  279. 
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legal  relations  associated  with  land  owed  their  origin  and  elabora- 
tion to  a  more  modem  stage  of  historical  development  than  did 
those  associated  with  chattels,  which  go  back  to  the  most  primitive 
conditions  of  society ;  but  they  eventually  received,  thanks  to  their 
importance,  an  elaboration  all  the  richer.  As  "  the  great  interests 
of  the  nation,  the  conditions  of  independent  existence  and  of  poUt- 
ical  freedom,  revolved  about  possessory  relations  to  land  as  an 
axis  ",  so  the  medieval  legal  order  worked  most  creatively  within 
this  same  field,  and  in  the  shaping  of  the  law  of  real  property  ac- 
complished "  a  feat  of  the  first  order  in  the  way  of  harmonious 
legal  construction,  consistent  down  to  the  smallest  details."  ^ 

When  movable  capital  became  prominent  in  the  cities,  and  per- 
sonal status  there  became  for  the  first  time  independent  of 
the  possession  of  land,  —  for  the  new  wealth  of  the  cities  by  no 
means  necessarily  rested,  in  its  origins,  upon  accumulated  ground- 
rents,  —  the  different  treatment  of  land  and  chattels  was  inten- 
tionally maintained.  In  the  interest  of  the  security  so  essential 
to  legal  transactions  in  land,  and  which  Grermanic  law  had  de- 
veloped under  primitive  conditions,  men  gladly  abstained  from 
copying  the  Roman  law  in  assimilating  the  possession  of  land  to 
the  trafficability  of  merchandise.  While  the  English  law  has  pre- 
served to  the  present  day  the  old  Germanic  view,  and  among  all 
the  legal  systems  of  western  Europe  has  developed  it  most  in- 
flexibly,^ in  Germany  the  difference  in  the  legal  nature  of  immov- 
ables and  movables  was  to  a  considerable  extent  abandoned,  at 
least  in  the  common  law,  in  consequence  of  the  Reception.  For 
that  very  reason,  however,  the  particularistic  legal  systems  clung 
all  the  more  firmly  to  the  contrast,  and  from  them  it  passed  with 
renewed  vitality  into  the  great  codes  of  the  modem  period,  into 
niunerous  modern  statutes,  and,  finally,  into  the  most  recent 
legislation  of  the  Empire.  The  result  has  been  justly  character- 
ized as  a  "  trimnphant  progress  of  Grermanic  ideas."  ' 

(II)  The  Delimitation  of  the  Two  ClasBes  of  Things.  —  (1)  Im- 
movables ("  liegendes  Gut  ")  are,  of  course,  in  the  first  place  lands 
("  Grundstucke  ",  "  Liegenschaften  ",  "  terra  ",  "  res  ",  "  posses- 
sio  ",  "  proprietas  ",  "  hereditas  ",  "  eigen  ",  "  erbe  ",  etc.).  But 
they  also  include,  besides  "  Liegenschaften  "  proper  —  that  is 
definite  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  —  whatever  is  connected 

1  Heusler,  "Institutionen",  II,  12. 

'  Vinogradoff,  "Zur  Q^schichte  der  Englisoben  Klassifikation  der 
Vermdgensreohte",  in  "Festgabe  H.  Brunner  dargebracht"  (1910)» 
573-57/. 

»  Gierke,  "Privatreebt",  II,  6. 
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with  the  soil  organically,  as  for  example  trees,  or  mechanically,  as 
houses ;  and  which  could  therefore  be  regarded,  equally  with  the 
land,  as  imperishable  objects.  Of  course  these  things  could  be  so 
classified  only  from  the  time  when  they  actually  became  immov- 
able. Like  the  simple  tents  and  huts  of  primitive  times  which  men 
took  down,  after  exhausting  the  land  they  had  put  under  cultiva- 
tion, in  order  to  erect  them  again  at  another  place,  the  wooden 
houses  that  were  common  in  all  parts  of  Grermany  down  into  the 
1200  s,  and  in  many  places,  especially  in  North  Grermany,  until 
the  1500  s  and  later,  were  regarded  as  movables.  On  the  other 
hand  stone  buildings,  —  at  first  churches. and  town-halls,  then 
the  houses  of  rich  patricians  and  stone  castles  of  the  knights,  were 
surely  always  regarded,  not  only  popularly  but  in  law,  as  im- 
movables. This  was  equally  true  of  places  where  goods  were  sold 
("  Verkaufsstatte "),  such  as  merchandise-shops  and  butchers' 
stalls,  from  the  moment  a  building  was  solidly  erected,  —  i,e,  not 
merely  for  a  time  but  for  all  time,  —  upon  a  definite  plot  of  land. 
On  the  other  hand,  structures  which  were  erected  merely  with  a 
view  to  their  being  later  taken  down,  such  as  market  booths, 
summer  theaters,  and  (under  some  circumstances)  windmills, 
were  in  earlier  times  reckoned,  as  they  are  still  to-day,  among 
movables. 

(2)  As  opposed  to  immovables,  movables  ("  Fahmis ")  — 
"  bewegliches  "  or  "  fahrendes  "  ("  fahren  "  in  the  old  and  wider 
sense  of  "  ire  ",  "  moveri  *' ;  cf.  "  fahrender  Schuler  '*),  or  "  trei- 
bendes  ",  in  the  North  also  "  loses  ",  "  greifbares  Gut  "  —  were 
things  removable  from  place  to  place,  and  whose  economic  nature 
was  unaffected  by  such  change  of  locality.  In  the  legal  termi- 
nology of  France  and  England  the  term  "  chattels  ",  —  "  cateux  " 
(literally  "  Viehhaupter  ",  head  of  cattle),  "  catalla  ",  "  capitalia  ", 
—  was  employed,  because  cattle  were  the  typical  form  of  movable 
property.  To  chattels  belong  those  things  which  were  the  earliest 
objects  of  individual  property :  arms,  clothes,  ornaments,  utensils, 
the  booty  of  the  chase,  above  all  cattle;  and  also  slaves.  The 
Schwabenspiegel  gives  this  definition:  "Waz  varende  gut  heizet, 
daz  suln  wir  iu  sagen.  Golt,  silber  und  edel  gesteine,  vie,  ros  unt 
allez,  daz  man  triben  und  tragen  mac — ":  "We  shall  now  tell 
you  what  is  called  *  varende  Gut ' :  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
cattle,  horses,  and  everything  that  one  can  drive  and  carry  "  (G. 
144,  §  3).  Or,  to  put  it  in  a  general  way,  animals  and  all  inanimate 
things  not  firmly  fixed  to  the  soil.^ 

1  Gierke,  "  Privatreoht ",  11. 
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(3)  However,  the  medieval  law  did  not  rest  content  with  making 
this  natural  distinction  between  land  and  chattels  a  legal  one. 
On  the  contrary,  it  sometimes  classified  tangible  things  under  the 
law  of  land  or  of  chattels  from  a  technically  legal  standpoint, 
with  conscious  disregard  of  their  natural  properties.  Such  was 
the  case  when  the  rule  was  established  that  all  wooden  houses 
should  be  regarded  as  chattels,  without  regg,rd  to  their  natural 
immovability,  —  which  in  later  times  was  doubtless  generally  un- 
questionable. This  point  of  view  found  expression  in  the  maxim, 
"  Was  die  Fackel  verzehrt,  ist  Fahmis  " :  "  Whatever  the  torch 
consumes  is  a  chattel."  Indeed,  the  legal  qualities  of  movable 
property  could  be  attributed  to  immovables  at  the  caprice  of  indi- 
viduals. Such  "  mobilizing  "  ("  Entliegenschaftung  ",  "  de- 
realty-izing  '*)  was  practised  particularly  in  Liibeck  in  the  1200  s, 
1300  s,  and  1400  s,  in  order  to  give  to  "  Erbgut ",  a  heritable 
estate  that  could  be  transferred  only  with  the  common  consent 
of  the  heirs,  the  character  of  "  Kaufeigen  ",  property  which  one 
could  buy  and  hold  as  his  own ;  in  other  words,  in  order  to 
release  it  from  the  bonds  of  the  family  estate  and  subject  it  to 
the  free  control  of  the  owner.  In  the  later  law  of  Liibeck  all 
such  restricted  heritable  property  was  treated  by  the  law  as  mov- 
able ;  that  is  it  could  be  freely  conveyed  by  legal  act  "  inter 
vivos  ",  —  though  it  could  not  be  bequeathed.  In  the  law  of 
France  and  Baden  the  legal  transaction  of  "  mobilizing "  or 
"  chattel-izing  "  ("  ameublissement ")  has  continued  down  to  the 
present  day. 

More  common  in  Germany  was  the  "  demobilizing  "  or  "  realty- 
izing  "  ("  Verliegenschaftung  ")  of  chattels.  A  very  ancient  in- 
stance is  the  treatment  of  settled  slaves,  —  the  "  servi  casati  ",  — 
who  were  regarded  as  "pars  fundi"  and  therefore  shared  the  legal 
fortunes  of  the  land  they  cultivated.  Such  movable  creatures  as 
fish  in  ponds  and  wild  game  in  the  forest  are  even  now  treated  by 
the  Austrian  Code  as  immovable  property  so  long  as  they  remain 
in  freedom.  Again,  particularly  costly  chattels  of  an  estate, 
—  such  as  jewels,  articles  of  gold  or  silver,  art-collections,  libra- 
ries, stocks  of  goods ;  also  the  movable  property  brought  with 
her  into  the  marital  community  by  a  wife,  and  the  capital 
realized  from  the  sale  of  lands,  —  were  quite  commonly  declared 
by  statute  to  be  immovables,  in  order  to  fetter  the  transfer  of 
such  objects.  This  contmued  to  be  true  of  modern  legal  sys- 
tems; and  even  in  our  present  law  such  a  "de-mobilization" 
("  Immobilisirung  ")  occurs  in  the  case  of  larger  vessels :  they  are 
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movables,  but  in  many  important  respects,  and  especially  as 
regards  acquisition  of  title  and  mortgaging,  they  are  subjected 
to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  land. 

(4)  How  deeply  medieval  law  was  influenced  by  the  contrast 
of  land  and  chattels  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  applied  that  dis- 
tinction also  to  incorporeal  things,  little  applicable  to  the  latter 
as  those  natural  properties  would  appear  to  be.  Nevertheless 
such  a  result  was  natural  enough.  As  has  been  already  re- 
marked (supra,  p.  161  ei  seq.)  rights  in  things  were  conceived  of 
as  themselves  things,  and  it  was  therefore  easy  to  regard  rights 
in  lands  as  immovable  things,  since  they,  like  the  lands  themselves, 
were  the  source  of  permanent  usufructs.  This  was  the  result  in 
the  case  of  servitudes  and  land  charges  {"  Reallasten  ")  appur- 
tenant to  land,  which  were  treated  as  actual  land ;  so  also  in  the 
case  of  powers  ("  Befugnisse  ")  of  the  public  law,  such  as  judicial 
jurisdiction,  bailiwicks,  regalities,  rights  of  ban,  liberties  of  coin- 
age, and  customs  franchises;  indeed,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
general  right  of  sovereignty.  This  "  real-izing  and  realty-izing  " 
("  Verdinglichung  und  Verliegenschaftung  ")  of  rights  was,  as 
has  been  justly  said,  "  the  most  medieval  part  of  the  medieval 
law."  ^  These  rights  also  secured  permanent  usufruct,  and  were 
objects  of  seisin;  they  applied  to  definitely  limited  territory; 
they  resembled,  extremely,  real  rights  in  land.  Down  to  our 
days  such  rights  have  been  treated  as  immovables,  and  have 
therefore,  to  give  an  illustration,  been  provided  with  separate 
leaves  in  the  land  register.  The  present  Civil  Code  recognizes, 
in  this  category  of  rights,  only  heritable  building  rights  (1017), 
but  others  have  been  reserved  to  the  law  of  the  individual  States 
(heritable  leasing  rights,  rights  of  hunting  and  fishing,  etc.). 
In  this  case  the  permanency  of  the  economic  use  was  deter- 
minant of  the  legal  view-point ;  in  other  cases  this  was  deter- 
mined by  the  inquiry  whether  the  particular  thing  in  which  the 
rights  in  question  so  inhered  as  to  make  it  appear  the  holder  thereof, 
was  a  movable  or  an  inmiovable  thing.  The  former,  which  as 
a  rule  secured  to  the  owner  of  a  dominant  tenement  definite 
privileges  ("  Befugnisse  "),  —  so-called  "  subjective  real  rights" 
(i.e.  "  Realrechte  " ;  cf.  infra,  §  27)  -^  were  regarded  as  im- 
movable things ;  while  all  rights  secured  by  commercial  paper 
("  Wertpapiere  "),  negotiable  or  non-negotiable,  were  regarded 
as  appendants  to  movable  things,  and  were  treated  as  such  them- 
selves.   Finally,  there  was  still  another  division,  — though  indeed 

1  PoUock  and  MaiUand,  "History",  II,  148. 
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one  by  no  means  entirely  exact,  —  resulting  from  the  physical 
character  of  the  respective  objects  by  which  the  content  of  such 
rights  was  determined.  From  this  point  of  view  real  rights  in 
land  were  reckoned  among  immovable  things;  although  an  ex- 
ception existed  in  the  conunon  law  and  in  modern  State  legislation 
in  the  case  of  mortgage  rights,  which  the  present  Civil  Code 
(§§  1237  et  seq.)  also  places  among  movables.  The  same  is  true 
ta<iay  of  mining  shares.  Real  rights  in  chattels,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  treated  according  to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  movable 
property.  Legal  claims  were  similarly  treated.  Rights  to  demand 
the  delivery  of  a  piece  of  land  or  its  usufruct  are  immovable 
property ;  rights  to  demand  the  delivery  of  chattels  —  especially 
of  money,  rights  established  by  litigation,  and  in  general  any 
rights  whatever  that  do  not  involve  the  delivery  of  a  thing,  are 
movable  property. 

§  26.  Things  of  Limited  Traffloability.  —  (I)  There  are  things 
to  which  the  ordinary  law  of  property  cannot  in  its  full  extent  be 
applied,  for  the  reason  that  "  they  are  dedicated  to  a  special  end 
(*  Zweckwidmung ')  whidi  should  be  protected  in  the  public 
interest."  ^  This  dedication  causes  an  "  objective  constraint" 
("  objektive  (Jebundenheit ")  which  is  shown  in  a  greater  or  less 
restraint  upon  alienation. 

In  the  German  law,  as  in  other  legal  systems,  this  phenomenon 
has  been  known  since  early  times.  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 
The  great  military  roads,  the  streams  that  facilitated  commerce, 
the  communal  woods,  etc.,  existed  either  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  or  of  large  bodies  of  associates,  and  for  that  very  reason 
could  not  be  surrendered  to  individual  ownership  without  regard 
for  such  purposes;  nor  be  made  the  object  of  any  and  every 
legal  transaction,  —  such,  for  example,  as  rights  of  pledge  or  of 
"  legitimate  "  ("  rechte  ")  seisin. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  rational  conception  and 
scientific  development  of  these  relations  was  nowhere  attained. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  doctrine  of  the  "  res  extra  com- 
mercium  "  was  likewise  incapable  of  satisfying  actual  conditions 
that  were  in  many  respects  new.  Only  in  very  recent  years  has  a 
satisfactory  theory  been  established  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  ends 
they  serve  ("  Zweckbestinmiung '*,  —  appointed  ends).  Various 
groups  of  such  things  of  merely  partial  trafficability  are  to  be 
distinguished,  therefore,  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  end 

1  Zitdmann,  "Das  Reoht  des  btirgerlichen  Gesetzbuohs.  Allgemeiner 
Teil"  (1900),  85. 
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they  serve;   and  in  accordance  with  this  the  degree  of  their 
transferability  is  also  determined. 

(1)  So-caUed  ^'Public"  Things  or  Property} — Among  these 
are  to  be  reckoned : 

(A)  Things  dedicated  to  a  common  use  ("  Gemeingebrauch  ")> 
the  ''res  publico  usui  destinatse^'  of  the  Roman  law.  Such 
dedication  may  be  either  to  the  conunon  use  of  all,  that  is  of 
the  public,  —  as  for  example  public  rivers  (infra,  §  40),  the  sea- 
shore, lakes,  canals,  harbors,  streets  and  ways,  squares,  bridges, 
parks,  letter-boxes,  public  toilets ;  or  to  the  use  of  a  greater  or 
smaller  group  of  persons,  the  use  not  being  dependent  upon  a 
special  admission  to  such  group,  —  for  example  market  halls,  the 
books  of  a  public  library,  the  treasures  of  a  museum.  A  particu- 
larly important  category  of  the  second  class  is  constituted  of  things 
dedicated  to  religious  ends,  the  "  res  divini  iuris  "  of  Roman  law : 
namely,  things  intended  for  religious  service  (churches,  chapels, 
synagogues,  "  res  sacne  ")  and  burial  grounds  ("  loci  religiosi  ")• 
Though  the  '*  res  divini  iuris  "  in  earlier  and  in  modern  German 
law  are  the  object  of  ownership,  and  not  "  res  nullius  ",  the 
historical  explanation  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  law  relating  to 
the  Germanic  "  proprietary  "  ("  Eigen-"  — )  church.^ 

(B)  Things  which  are  dedicated  to  the  pubuc  service  and 
which  therefore  serve  ends  of  general  utility,  precisely  as  do  those 
named  above  under  (A)  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  can- 
not be  the  objects  of  common  use:  as  for  example  city  walls, 
fortifications,  public  buildings  and  their  furnishings,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  things  held  by  public  juristic  persons  as 
their  individual  property  do  not  fall  under  the  category  of  "  pub- 
lic "  things :  such  are  lands  of  the  State  and  of  smaller  political 
entities  ('*  Gemeinden  ",  communes),  money  in  public  treasuries. 
And  the  same  is  equally  true  of  undertakings  prosecuted  by  such 
persons  as  private  undertakings,  —  for  example  city  gas-works 
or  electric  plants. 

Public  things  always  were  and  still  are  the  property  of  the 
State,  of  communes,  of  religious  societies,  etc.  Such,  at  all  events, 
was  the  doctrine  that  finally  acquired  supremacy  in  the  common 
law  and  equally  in  most  of  the  particularistic  systems,  and  which 
Keller  and  Ihering  vainly  sought  to  overthrow  in  the  famous  con- 

^Biermann,  "Die  offentlichen  Sachen"  (1905);  OUo  Mayer,  **Der 
gegenwa.rtige  Stand  der  Frage  des  offentlicnen  Kigen turns",  in  Arch. 
6flf.  R.,  XXI  (1907).  499-522;  Fleiner,  "  Institutionen  des  deutschen  Ver- 
waltungsrechts''  (1911),  282-290.  295-309. 

'  I  owe  this  remark  to  a  friendly  suggestion  of  U.  Stutz. 
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troversy  concerning  the  fortifications  of  Basel.  There  was  no 
agreement,  it  is  true,  as  regarded  public  rivers  {infra,  §  40).  And 
the  French  law,  with  its  theory  of  the  "  domaine  public  ",  rested 
upon  a  totally  diflFerent  basis.  But  this  ownership,  which  —  save 
in  the  French  law  —  is  to  be  regarded  as  private  ownership,  does 
not  confer  the  powers  thereby  ordinarily  implied.  So  long  as 
such  things  are  dedicated  to  their  respective  purposes  they  may 
not  be  dealt  with  in  a  way  inconsistent  therewith,  and  rights 
that  are  repugnant  to  the  advancement  of  such  purposes  cannot 
attach  thereto.  The  present  Civil  Code  has  made  no  essential 
changes  in  the  earlier  law.  It  contains  no  particular  provisions 
concerning  the  matter,  since  the  question  what  things  are  public 
is  one  to  be  decided  by  the  public  law. 

(2)  Things  devoted  to  particularly  appointed  ends  include, 
further,  things  dedicated  to  the  buried  of  the  dead,  the  corpse  itself 
and  the  objects  buried  with  it ;  which  according  to  older  concep- 
tions were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  dead,  and  were  given 
him  for  his  service  beyond  the  grave.  One  must  doubtless  as- 
sume to-day  an  ownership  by  the  person  who  buries  him,  which 
ownership  is  bound  by  the  special  purpose.^  Here,  it  may  be 
noted,  transferability  is  even  more  limited  than  in  the  case  of 
public  things. 

(II)  ''  Res  Communes  Omnium."  —  Those  portions  of  nature 
which  are  beyond  all  human  influence,  and  are  consequently 
permanently  exempt  from  all  legal  control, — the  "res  communes 
omnium  "  of  the  Roman  law ;  as  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  the  high 
sea,  the  free  air,  running  water,  and  the  like,  —  do  not  belong 
among  things  of  limited  trafficability.  They  are  not  in  a  legal 
sense  "  things  "  at  aU.  SimUarly,  the  living  human  body  is  not 
a  thing ;  for  it  lacks  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  legal  con- 
ception of  things,  namely  impersonality. 

(III)  "  Res  Nullius."  —  But  so-called  ownerless  things  or  "  res 
nullius  ",  —  as  for  example  wild  animals,  —  are  undoubtedly 
things  in  the  legal  sense,  for  they  are  intrinsically  quite  capable 
of  a  legal  control  like  that  over  other  things ;  they  are  only  de  facto 
temporarily  outside  legal  relations.  Unoccupancy  is  unknown, 
moreover,  to  many  legal  systems,  as  for  example  the  French; 
ownership  of  such  things  being  attributed  to  the  State. 

§  27.   Individual  and   Composite  Things.^     (I)  Simple   Things 

^  ZiUlmannt  op.  ciL,  86. 

*  Kuntz€j  '*Die  Kojengenossenschaft  und  das  G^schosseigentum " 
(1888);    Kohler,  '*Zur  Lenre  von  den  Pertinenzen",  in  Ihering^a  J.  B«, 
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and  CoaqKment  Parte.  —  (1)  Just  as  the  subjects  of  rights  in 
l^al  transactions  are  ordinarily  single  or  individual  persons 
("  Einzelpersonlichkeiten  ",  "  Personenindividuen  "),  so  the  ob- 
jects of  rights  in  legal  transactions  consist  primarily  of  simple 
or  miimiual  things  ("  Einzelsachen  ",  "  Sachindividuen  ")•  They 
are  regarded  by  the  law  as  units,  notwithstanding  that  they 
may  consist,  physically,  of  more  or  less  numerous  parts.  Simple 
or  individual  things  in  the  legal  sense  exist  not  only  where  the 
organic  processes  of  nature  create  distinctive  individual  things, 
as  animals;  but  also  wherever  a  thing  in  the  conmiercial 
sense  exists.  Accordingly,  utensils,  clothing,  things  in  bulk 
(''  Mengesachen  ",  such  as  piles  of  com),  and  for  the  same  reason 
parcels  of  land  are,  for  example,  treated  by  the  law  as  simple 
things. 

(2)  The  component  parts  ("  Bestandteile  ")  of  simple  things  are 
therefore  not  themselves  things  in  a  legal  sense,  but  merely  parts 
of  a  thing.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  law  they  do  not  them- 
selves exist;  rather,  they  constitute,  with  the  principal  thing 
{"  Hauptsache  ")  an  actual  economic,  and  legal  whole.  At  the 
same  time  things  are  not  "  individual "  in  the  same  strict  sense 
as  are  persons.  By  division,  where  such  is  possible,  individual 
things  can  become  several,  parts  of  things  can  become  independ- 
ent things,  and  independent  things  may  by  combination  become 
mere  parts.  Even  to  parts  of  things  there  can  be  attributed 
a  certain  legal  distinctiveness.  Of  these  principles  the  medieval 
law  affords  various  examples. 

(A)  Buildings  might  stand  in  the  ownership  of  another  than 
the  owner  of  the  land.  This  principle  is  doubtless  an  echo  of  those 
primitive  conditions  in  which  houses  that  were  not  yet  firmly 
attached  to  the  soil  were  regarded  as  chattels,  and  consequently 
did  not  constitute  component  parts  of  the  land  {supra,  p.  166). 
But  it  maintained  itself  long  beyond  that  early  period.  The  house 
that  the  medieval  burgher  built  upon  the  plot  of  land  given  him 
in  tenancy  ("  leihen  ")  by  the  town  lord  became  the  builder's 
property ;  he  could  sell  it,  bestow  it  as  a  morgive,  etc.  Similai  ly, 
according  to  the  account  of  the   Sachsenspiegel  the  wife  be- 

XXVI  (1888),  1  et  seq-  Schroder,  "Ober  eigentumliche  Formen  des 
Miteig^entums  im  deutscnen  und  franzdsischen  Recht"  (1896);  Martin 
Wolff,  *'Der  Bau  auf  fremden  Boden,  insbesondere  der  Grenziiberbau  nach 
dem  BOrgerlichen  Glesetzbuche  fiir  das  Deutsche  Reich  auf  geschichtlicher 
Grundlage", in  0.  FUcher's  " Abhandlungen", XVI.  No. 2  (1900) ;  Herbert 
Meyer,  ''Die  rechtliche  Natur  der  nur  scheinbaren  Bestandteile  eines 
Grundstiicks",  in  ''Breslauer  Festgabe  fiir  Dahn",  III  (1905),  269-301. 
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came  owner  of  the  house  that  was  erected  upon  the  husband's 
land  with  the  timber  for  house  and  fence  which  her  husband  had 
given  her  as  hermorgive  (1. 20,  §  1,  2).  That  the  German  law,  in 
other  respects,  —  that  is  where  the  natural  characteristics  of  the 
structure  were  not  involved,  —  treated  the  building  as  a  component 
part  of  the  land,  thus  recognizing  as  did  the  Roman  law  the  prin- 
ciple that  "  superficies  solo  cedit ",  is  proved  by  the  law  of  the 
proprietary  church.  These  proprietary  churches,  like  all  other 
churches,  were  bound  to  have  a  stone  altar  firmly  attached  to  the 
soil,  and  the  lordship  of  the  soil  below  the  altar,  the  right  to  the  soil, 
disposed  also  of  the  church.^  The  old  rule,  derived  from  the  char- 
acter of  primitive  wooden  buildings  and  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  "  superficies  solo  cedit ",  maintained  itself  in  some  local- 
ities after  the  Reception.  It  subsisted,  for  example,  rather  widely 
in  Switzerland  and  in  Schleswig-Holstein ;  was  expressly  recog- 
nized under  the  Prussian  "  Landfecht  ",  the  Code  Civil  and  the 
Baden  "  Landrecht " ;  and  is  not  unknown  in  the  English  law. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  old  German  law  treated  cases  in 
which  another  than  the  landowner  erected  a  building  and  ac- 
quired the  property  therein,  it  treated  the  closely  related 
cases  in  which  not  houses,  but  other  structures  and  works  that 
were  annexed  to  the  soil  of  another,  were  involved.  The  butcher 
put  up  shambles  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house  he  rented,  the 
brewer  buried  in  or  aflBxed  to  the  walls  heavy  kettles  and  pans : 
evidence  of  the  former  exists  particularly  in  Frankfort  and  Breslau, 
of  the  latter  in  Liibeck.  Nor  were  these  fixtures  ("  Werke  ") 
regarded  as  component  parts,  because,  unless  the  building  itself 
was  specially  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  that  trade,  they  did  not 
serve  the  economic  ends  of  the  building  but  the  personal  ends  . 
of  the  respective  craftsman  or  tradesman,  securing  to  him  a 
permanent  use.  They  were  therefore  treated,  quite  in  analogy  > 
to  the  primitive  wooden  houses,  as  independent  pieces  of  land :  i 
they  could  be  mortgaged,  conveyed,  and  entered  in  the  city 
register  ("  Stadtbuch  ")  in  the  name  of  their  owner,  and  thus 
made  the  object  of  a  land  rent.  The  exceptional  position  which 
the  Civil  Code  assigns  (§  95)  to  so-called  merely  "apparent 
component-parts  "  ("  scheinbare  Bestandteile  ")  ^  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  recognition  and  further  development  of  these  growths 
derived  from  Germanic  law.' 

1  SttUz  in  the  oontribution  dted  on  p.  153  8upra  to  the  "Festnibe  fOr 
O.  Gierke",  1250.  >  Zitelmann,  op.  cU.,  79. 

'  H.  Meyer,  op,  dL,  205. 
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(B)  From  the  1100s  onward  we  already  find  extremely  wide- 
spread in  German  towns  so-called  "  story  "  or  "  roomage  *' 
OWNERSHIP  ("  Stockwerks-",  "Geschoss-",  "Gelass-",  "Etagen- 
eigentum  ")>  —  ownership  of  the  individual  stories  of  a  build- 
ing. Houses  were  horizontally  divided,  and  the  specific  parts 
so  created  —  the  stories,  floors,  and  cellars  —  were  held  by  dif- 
ferent persons  in  separate  ownership ;  this  being  associated,  as  a 
rule,  with  community  ownership  of  the  building  site  and  the 
portions  of  the  building  (walls,  stairs,  roof,  etc.)  that  were  used 
in  common.  Notwithstanding  that  this  peculiar  legal  institute 
was  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  alien  law  of  the  Reception, 
it  remained  part  of  the  law,  —  not,  however,  of  the  common 
customary  law,  for  which  reason  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht  "  and 
the  Austrian  and  the  Saxon  codes  refused  to  recognize  it.  It 
was  preserved  as  a  particularistic  legal  institution  in  many 
localities,  even  in  the  face  of  statutory  prohibitions,  especially 
in  Bohemia  and  South  Germany :  in  Salzburg,  Munich,  Wiirzburg, 
Regensburg,  in  Wiirttemberg  (to  a  quite  extraordinary  extent, 
according  to  Kuntze's  reports,  in  Wildbad),  Sachsen-Meiningen, 
Frankfort,  and  above  all,  with  extraordinary  vitality  and  in  many 
cases  down  to  the  present  day,  in  Switzerland.  It  has  also  been 
expressly  recognized  by  the  Civil  Code.  A  particularly  clear 
example,  illustrating  the  law  as  it  stands  to-day,  is  afforded  by 
the  contract  concluded  in  1901  between  the  municipality  of  Frei- 
burg i.  Br.  and  the  Edifice  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  a  cathedral-building 
endowment  at  Freiburg,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  legal 
relations  existing  between  them ;  by  which  contract  it  was  agreed 
that  the  cathedral,  together  with  the  spire,  should  be  registered  as 
the  property  of  the  cathedral-building  endowment ;  but,  as  to  the 
construction  plant  C'  Miinsterbauhiitte  ")>  that  the  property  of  the 
yard  and  lower  story  should  be  registered  as  in  the  building-en- 
dowment, and  that  of  the  second  story  and  roof  as  in  the  city ; 
which  was  accordingly  done.^ 

The  Civil  Code,  however,  recognizes  the  Roman  principle  ac- 
cording to  which  fixtures,  as  component  parts  of  land,  necessarily 
follow  the  land  surface ;  and  has  therefore  not  recognized  in- 
dependent property  in  buildingrstories.  The  Roman  principle 
applies  to  entire  buildings  when  they  are  actually  component  parts, 
and  so  holds  also  as  to  their  stories.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Civil  Code  has  recognized  continuance  of  property  in  building- 

1  StuiZj  "Das  Miinster  zu  Freiburg  i.  Br.  im  Lichte  rechtsgeschichtlicher 
Betrachtung"  (Address,  1901),  35,  36. 
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stories  existing  at  the  time  it  became  eflfective  (EG,  §  128).  The 
Swiss  Civil  Code  has  taken  the  same  position  (§  675,  2 ;  EB,  45), 

(C)  Finally,  the  medieval  law  attributed  to  the  products 
OF  THE  SOIL  —  trees,  grain,  fruits  —  a  separate  legal  existence ; 
often  treating  them,  even  before  their  severance,  as  chattels. 
Another  than  the  owner  of  the  soil  might  therefore  have  the 
right  to  harvest  them  {infra,  §  62).  In  the  State  systems,  as 
for  example  in  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht ",  this  view  has  been 
preserved.  The  possibility,  not  infrequently  admitted,  of  a  sep- 
arate mortgaging  of  fruits,  which  has  also  been  recognized  in  the 
imperial  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  (§  810),  was  a  consequence  of 
the  same  principle. 

(3)  The  modern  law  has  for  the  first  time  sharply  distinguished 
the  conception  of  the  component  part  ("  Bestandteil ")  from  re- 
lated legal  institutes,  and  recognizes  as  a  component  part  "  that 
which  can  exist  without  alteration  of  Its  nature  only  in  union 
"with  another  definite  thing,  and  finds  in  this  its  indispensable  sup- 
port and  preservation."  ^  The  component  part  is  therefore  ab- 
SOlUtely  subject  tb'iEhe  legal  fortunes  of  the  whole.  The  Civil 
Code  has  gone  farther  than  this,  and  has  placed  beside  what  it 
designates  as  "  essential "  component  parts  (§  93),  —  which 
correspond  to  those  of  the  common  law,  and  share  like  those  the 
legal  status  of  the  entirety,  —  so-called  "  non-essential "  com- 
ponent parts.  These  are  likewise  only  parts  of  a  whole,  and  not 
themselves  specific  things  in  a  legal  sense,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  can  themselves  be  the  pbject  of  special  rights,  because  they 
can  be  separated  from  the  whole  without  the  destruction  or  es- 
sential change  of  either.  Non-essential  component  parts  are, 
for  example,  the  surface  portions  of  a  piece  of  land,  and  the  units 
of  a  mass  of  goods  ("  Warenmenge  "),  as  the  liters  contained 
in  a  cask  of  wine.  The  concept  of  non-essential  comi)onent  parts 
was  unknown  to  the  earlier  German  law.  Unlike  the  German 
Civil  Code  tie  Swiss  Code  has  adopted  a  uniform  concept :  ac- 
<X)rding  to  its  definition  a  component  part  of  a  thing  is  "  that 
which  according  to  the  usage  of  the  locality  is  essential  to  its 
•existence,  and  cannot  be  sepa.'a  ed  from  it  without  destroying, 
damaging,  or  altering  it " ;  all  such  parts  belong  to  him,  as 
owner,  who  holds  the  property  in  its  entirety  (§  642). 

(II)  Composite  Things  ("Sachverbindungen'').  (1)  Principal 
Thing  and  acceMories.  —  Although. the  medieval  law  recognized, 
in  various  cases,  independent  rights  in  the  component  parts  of 

1  Regdsberger,  "Pandekten",  I  (1893),  367. 
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a  thing,  this  involved  —  when  judged  from  the  standpoint  of 
modem  theory  —  a  confusion  of  the  two  conceptions  of  component 
parts  and  accessories,  which  at  that  time  were  not  differentiated. 
The  law  of  to-day,  however,  draws  a  sharp  line  between  the  two. 
n>  "^  For  whereas  the  part  merges  in  the  principal  thing  C'Haupt- 
sache  *'),  loses  its  individuality,  has  no  longer  as  such  a  legal 
status,  and  has  forced  upon  it  the  legal  quality  of  the  whole, 
the  accessories  or  appurtenances  ("  Zugehor  ",  "  Zugehorigkeit  " ; 
"  Neben-'',  "  Hilf ssache  " ;  "  Pertinenz  ")  retain  then-  inde- 
pendent quality  as  things.  They  stand  to  the  so-called  principal  ^ 
thing  in  a  relation,  however,  by  virtue  of  which  the  legal  fortunes  - 
of  the  latter  also  influence  them.  The  accessory  quality  of  a 
thing  depends  upon  /its  appointed  economic  purpose,  which  is  to 
augment  the  utility  of  the  other  thing  with  which  it  is  connected. 
In  so  far  it  serves  that  other  or  principal  thing.  All  these  char- 
acteristics the  Civil  Code  enumerates  in  its  definition  of  accessories 
(§  97).  With  it  agrees  substantially  the  definition  adopted  by 
,   the  Swiss  Civil  Code  (§  644,  "  Zugehor  % 

A  sharply-defined  conception  of  appurtenance  was  lacking 
in  the  older  Germanic  as  in  the  Roman  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  accessories  played  from  the  very  earliest  times  a  far  more 
important  rdle  in  Germanic  law  than  in  the  Roman,  or  in  the 
law  of  to-day.  The  modern  concept  of  pertinence  is  only  a  faint 
shadow  of  the  old  Germanic  concept  of  appurtenances,  which 
—  with  most  immediate  and  particular  reference  to  land  —  had 
a  far  wider  range  of  application  in  practice  and  an  incomparably 
greater  importance  than  to-day.  The  appurtenance  relation 
appears  in  the  old  law  as  nothing  short  of  a  universal  formula 
with  which  results  were  obtained,  at  least  approximately  and  for 
practical  purposes,  which  we  attain  to-day  only  with  far  more 
artificial  creations.^  It  appeared  in  the  following  applications: 
(A)  The  most  important  appurtenance  relations  were  those 
in  which  chattels  were  appurtenant  to*  land.  In  the  case 
of  rural  lands  these  included  all  objects  that  served  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate,  the  entire  stock  of  the  estate,  especially  the 
utensils,  cattle,  provender,  manure;  everything  that,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  old  documents  made  a  "  mansus  vestitus  '^  every- 
thing that  constituted  the  ''  integritas  "  of  an  estate,  including 
the  serfs  permanently  settled  upon  the  land.  All  this  the  land- 
lord needed  for  the  utilization  of  the  estate;  his  sebin  of  the 
estate  covered,  therefore,  all  such  objects. 

1 8tiU$'8  essay  in  "Festgabe  fOr  0.  Gierke*'  (1911),  1188. 
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In  the  case  of  buildings  the  old  sources  laid  greatest  stress  upon 
the  dose  connection  into  which  chattels  were  brought  with  the 
house.  An  oft-repeated  maxim  and*  definition  ran^  that  all  should 
belong  to  the  house  that  was  "  earth-,  wall-,  rivet-,  or  nail-fast.*' 
No  distinction  was  here  made,  as  is  seen,  between  component 
parts  and  appurtenants.  But  here  also  it  was  necessary,  in  ad- 
dition, that  the  objects  thus  firmly  aflSxed  should  be  intended  to 
serve  the  economic  ends  of  the  principal  thing,  and  not  merely  as 
it  were  the  use  of  the  temporary  possessor ;  for  in  this  event  they 
would  be,  even  according  to  the  present  Civil  Code,  only  "  ap- 
parent component  parts."  On  the  other  hand  all  accessories  did 
not  need  to  be  firmly  aflBxed,  —  as  for  example  storm  windows, 
utensils  to  extinguish  fires,  cabinets,  tools,  the  armor  and  weapoQ3 
that  must  be  kept  in  the  house,  the  artillery  in  forts,  etc.  lAsT 
already  mentioned  (£j£Z)y-these  movable  accessories,  which  de-, 
spite  their  legal  union  with  the  land  did  not  lose  their  inherent 
chattel  qualities,  were  by  many  legal  systems  assimilated  to  land, 
and  themselves  subjected  to  the  principles  of  the  land  law.  Among 
modern  codes  it  was  so  with  the  Code  Civil  ("  immeubles  par  des-  . 
tination  *')>  and  in  less  degree  with  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht.^^ 
The  idea  has  disappeared  from  our  law  in  recent  years.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Civil  Code  an  accessory  is  always  a  movable  thing,  and 
cannot  even  be  a  non-essential  component  part  of  a  principal 
thing  (§  97).  In  other  respects  the  Civil  Code  follows  the  old 
Germanic  law  (§  89,  Z.  2)  as  regards  accessories  of  rural  estates 
("  Landgiiter  ")•  In  the  case  of  buildings,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
firmly  affixed  objects  are  component  parts,  and  what  is  more 
essential  parts  (§  94,  2) ;  so  in  particular  machines,  according 
to  the  holding  of  the  imperial  court.  This  interpretation  of  the 
law  leads,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  the  gravest  inconveniences, 
inasmuch  as  it  makes  impossible  a  reservation  of  title  by  the 
vendor  of  machines.  It  would  accord  with  the  view  of  the 
Germanic  law  to  classify  machines  with  "  apparent  component 
parts."  ^  According  to  the  Civil  Code  the  conception  of  acces- 
sories is  applicable  only  to  such  loosely  attached  machines  and 
implements,  as  belong  to  a  building  that  is  permanently  adapted 
to  an  industrial  enterprise  (§  98,  Z.  1). 

(B)  Chattels  appurtenant  to  chattels  occur  in  the  modem 
as  they  did  in  the  old  law,  as  e.g.  cabinet  keys  and  furnishings  of 
ships. 

^Kmckmann,  "Weaentlioher  Bestandteil  und  Eigentumsvorbehalt" 
(1906). 
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(C)  Lands  treated  as  afpubtenant  to  other  lands,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  a  peculiarity  of  the  older  law  which  has  been 
abandoned  m  modem  times.  In  the  pertinence  formularies  of 
medieval  documents  the  house,  the  homestead  (''  Hofstatte  ")» 
the  estate  ("  Hof  ")» the  virgate  ("  Hufe  ")>  etc.,  are  designated 
countless  times  as  the  principal  things,  as  accessory  to  which  are 
then  enumerated  the  '^  campi  ", ''  agri  ", ''  prata  ",  and  the  shares 
in  the  common  lands  ("  Allmende  "),  —  the  "  marchis  ",  "  viis  ", 
''  silvis  ",  "  aquis  aquarumque  decursibus  '\  etc.  Similarly  the 
commonty,  apportioned  and  unapportioned,  was  regarded  as 
accessory  to  all  the  individual  estates  in  the  village,  or  to  the 
whole  village  conceived  of  as  a  unit.  The  estates  dependent 
upon  a  manor  were  equally  regarded  as  its  appurtenants.  These 
manifold  relations  of  dominant  and  servient  lands  disappeared 
with  the  decline  of  the  medieval  economic  and  social  order.  The 
treatment  of  particular  dependent  estates  ("  Nebengiiter  ")> 
outlying  farms  ("  Vorwerke  ")>  etc.,  as  appurtenants  of  the' 
principal  estate,  and  of  yard  and  garden  as  appurtenants  of 
the  house,  persisted  alone  down  into  modem  times.  The  Civil 
Code,  however,  has  declined  to  recognize  such  relations,  because 
the  conception  it  has  created  of  non-essential  component  parts 
here  interferes :  the  surface  portions  of  a  piece  of  land  can,  as 
such  and  in  relation  to  it,  be  made  the  objects  of  special  rights. 

(D)  Rights  as  appurtenances.  Finally,  it  was  natural  for  the 
older  law  to  carry  over  the  quality  of  pertinence  from  corporeal 
to  incorporeal  things,  or  rights.  As  remarked  above  under  (C), 
along  with  the  allotted  portions  of  the  commonty  the  rights  of 
user  in  the  common  march  belonged  among  the  appurtenances  of 
the  individual  holdings.  This  of  itself  was  a  common  illustration 
of  the  tre9.tment  of  rights  as  appurtenants.  We  meet  another 
no  less  common  and  important  instance  in  the  so-called  real 
rights  ("  Realrechten ").  There  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages 
countless  rights  which  were  attached  to,  inherent  in,  definite 
pieces  of  land.  He  who  was  the  owner  of  certain  land  possessed 
by  virtue  of  that  fact  membership  rights  in  a  political  or 
economic  fellowship  ("  Genossenverband  "),  or  certain  industrial 
privileges;  or  else,  a  point  particularly  charjicteristic  of  the 
medieval  period,  rights  of  a  public  character  —  rights  to  taxes, 
rents,  seigniorial  rights,  official  powers,  political  privileges. 
Even  the  rights  and  dignities  of  the  members  of  the  diets 
("Landstandschaft")  and  of  the  estates  of  the  Empire  ("  Reichs- 
standschaft ")  were  ordinarily  dependent   upon  the  possession 
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of  certain  lands.  When  the  paternalistic  constitutional  ar- 
rangements of  the  Empire  were  done  away  with,  these  real  rights 
of  the  public  law,  which  the  Reception  had  left  in  the  main 
imimpaired,  were  for  the  most  part  swept  aside.  On  the  other 
hand  such  real  rights  have  maintained  themselves  down  to  the 
present  day  within  the  field  of  private  law  —  e.g.  industrial 
rights,  rights  of  ban,  chase,  fishery,  and  membership ;  real  servi- 
tudes, charges  on  land,  preferential  rights  of  purchase  ("  Naher- 
rechte"),  etc.  The  Civil  Code  itself  recognizes,  among  real  rights, 
servitudes,  land  charges,  and  real  rights  of  sale;  besides  these 
there  are  many  regulated  by  State  law.  In  Mecklenburg  the 
political  real  rights  of  eligibility  to  the  local  government  and  the 
diet  are  still,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  associated  with  the  owner- 
ship or  tenancy  of  a  manor. 

Whereas  real  rights  in  the  older  law  were  appurtenants,  the 
present  Civil  Code  classifies  them  under  component  parts. 

All  the  principles  mentioned  above,  which  Grerman  law  had 
already  developed  at  an  early  period  in  regulating  appurtenants, 
are  most  lucidly  explained  by  the  results  of  U.  Stutz's  latest  re- 
searches regarding  the  property  of  the  proprietary  ("  Eigen-  ") 
churches,  drawn  from  the  "  traditions  "  of  Freising  of  the  700  s 
and  800  s.^  As  these  documents  show,  the  establishment  of 
proprietary  churches  occurred  regularly  in  the  following  manner. 
The  founder,  —  after  the  ground  had  been  prepared,  the  church 
built,  and  the  altar  erected,  and  the  dedication  of  the  church 
had  taken  place,  —  made  a  tradition  as  to  the  church,  and 
only  after  that  was  the  property  conveyed  to  the  bishopric  of 
Freising.  In  this  act  of  tradition  there  was  involved  a  creation 
of  pertinence  ("  Pertinenzierung  ")>  "  a  dedication :  in  purpose, 
and  as  regards  at  least  part  of  the  revenues  in  actuality,  a 
delivery  of  property  for  ecclesiastical  purposes."  *  The  ac- 
cessories with  which  church  or  altar  were  furnished  included 
the  fimiishings  of  the  church,  the  parsonage,  the  roadway ;  also 
rights  to  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  especially  the  tithes,  besides 
those  of  a  purely  temporal  nature.  All  these  appurtenants 
were  dependent  upon  or  accessory  to  the  principal  thing,  and 
that  was  the  church,  or  to  be  more  exact  its  great  or  high  altar. 
Such  a  creation  of  appurtenances  was  "  no  legal  transaction,  but 
simply  a  legal  act."'  "It  did  not  pass  ownership;  this  re- 
mained where  it  had  been.    No  subjective  right  was  by  it  either 

»  "Festgabe  fOr  0.  Gierke",  1187-1268.  » Ibid,,  1254. 

>  Ibid.,  1253. 
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destroyed,  created,  or  conveyed,  for  only  one  holder  of  rights  took 
part  in  the  act.  Only  the  objective  relations  are  changed.  The 
founder  undertakes  a  shifting  of  his  property  rights :  portions  of 
his  property  heretofore  disconnected  are  brought  into  dependence 
upon  each  other.  The  altar,  or  as  the  case  may  be  the  church 
edifice,  becomes  a  central  object  upon  which  the  rest  of  the  prop- 
erty thereto  conveyed  depends."  *  "  Moreover,  these  proprietary 
churches,  with  their  property,  could  in  turn  themselves  be  ac- 
cessories; namely,  of  a  manor  or  great  estate."*  When  the  law 
respecting  proprietary  churches  was  later  replaced  by  a  law  of 
advowsons,  the  remnants  of  these  old  manorial  and  other  pro- 
prietary churches  were  preserved  as  ecclesiastical  ("dingliche 
Patronate  ") ;  and  since  the  latter  had  now  themselves  become 
subjects  of  legal  rights,  the  right,  in  place  of  the  thing,  became 
an  appurtenant.  Rights  of  presentation  are  stiU  known  to  the 
law  as  real  rights  of  public  law. 

(2)  Composite  things  ("  Gesamtsachen  ",  "  SachinbegriflFe  "). 
In  composite  things  there  is  not,  as  in  relations  of  pertinence,  a 
principal  and  a  subsidiary  thing.  There  are  several  independent 
things,  which,  in  accordance  with  custom  or  conunercial  practice 
and  as  a  result  of  the  common  end  they  serve,  habitually  constitute 
a  unity ;  though  they  need  not  necessarily  appear  in  such  a  form. 
We  have  to  do  here  with  collections  ("  Zusammenfassungen  ") 
of  several  corporeal  things,  whether  individually  ascertained  or 
fluctuating  units.  Such  are  corporeal  group-things,  which  have 
been  familiar  to  Germanic  law  from  the  earliest  times,  —  cattle 
herds,  the  stock  of  an  estate,  a  stock  of  goods,  dowry,  warriors' 
accouterments,  etc.  But  the  law  went  further  and  made  such 
aggregates  of  incorporeal  things:  there  are  incorporeal  group- 
things.  It  thus  beoime  possible  to  deal  with  the  entire  property 
of  an  individual  as  a  unit,  and  to  develop  manifold  forms  of  special 
property  ("  Sondervermogen  "). 

Both  of  these  forms  of  group-things  played  an  important  prac- 
tical role  in  legal  life  already  in  the  Middle  Ages.  And  the  con- 
ception was  to  be  of  extreme  importance  in  the  futiu'e. 

Just  as  untold  numbers  of  Christians,  in  pious  zeal,  formerly 
gave  all  their  goods  and  chattels  to  church  or  cloister  at  their 
deaths,  or  as  the  entire  property  of  a  wife  could  pass  into  the 
seisin  of  her  husband  under  the  marriage  property  law,  so  the 
later  law  has  known  similar  things.  This  was  true  of  the  Prus- 
sian "  Landrecht " ;  and  under  the  Civil  Code,  as  well,  an  entire 

*  "  Festgabe  ftlr  0.  Gierke  ",  1242.  « Ibid.,  1255. 
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estate,  or  a  definite  part  thereof,  viewed  as  an  entirety  or 
aggregate,  may  be  the  object  of  succession,  usufruct,  and  com- 
munity. 

The  important  concept  of  special  property  ("  Sondervermogen  ") 
appeared,  among  other  places,ln  the  separation  of  the  allodial  and 
the  feudal  estates,  and  of  the  trading  capital  of  the  merchant 
and  the  capital  of  shipping  partners  ("  Reeder  ")  from  their  other 
property.  Like  the  principle  of  pertinence  and  in  closest  con- 
nection therewith,  it  found  at  an  early  day  particularly  clear 
expression  in  the  law  of  the  proprietary  church.  When  the  lord 
or  proprietor  of  such  a  church  transferred  certain  lands,  chattels, 
and  rights  that  were  portions  of  his  free  property,  to  another  part 
of  his  property  which  was  "  bound  ",  because  grouped  about  the 
altar  dedicated  to  religious  service  and  bound  to  this  by  the  per- 
tinence relation,  he  thereby  created  within  his  estate,  considered 
as  a  whole,  a  separate  estate,  which  in  contrast  to  his  free  property, 
appeared  bound  not  only  by  a  special  purpose  and  dedication,  but 
as  a  property  mass  of  a  peculiar  legal  character,  namely,  as  church 
property.  Not  in  the  sense  of  an  ecclesiastical  allodium  ("  Eigen- 
gut  ")>  since  it  remained  in  the  ownership  of  the  church's  pro- 
prietor ;  but  in  the  sense  of  a  holding  devoted  at  least  primarily 
to  the  use  and  profits  of  the  church.  It  was  therefore  subject 
to  ecclesiastical  restraints  on  alienation;  that  is  it  could  no 
longer  be  released  from  its  objective  and  real  connection  with 
the  church  and  the  altar :  it  no  longer  stood  inmiediately,  but  only 
mediately,  in  the  ownership  of  the  lord.^  The  Freising  documents 
speak  explicitly  of  a  person's  "  church  property  "  ("  Kirchen- 
vermogen  "),  for  they  contrast  "  possessio  "  and  "  res  ecclesias- 
tica"  with  "possessio  secularis"  and  "alia  hereditas."  Thus,  "as 
the  older  Grerman  and  the  present-day  maritime  law  have  distin- 
guished property  on  land  ('Landvermogen')  and  at  sea  ('See-', 

*  SchiflFsvermogen '),  or  in  the  more  ancient  mining  law 
mining  from  town  property,  so  the  lord  of  a  proprietary  church 
possessed,  besides  his  secular  or  '  burghal '  property,  spiritual  or 

*  church  '  property.  This  consisted  of  the  church  —  an  ecclesi- 
astical enterprise  conducted  by  him,  as  it  were,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  the  Lord,  —  with  its  furnishings  and  ornaments,  the 
land  belonging  thereto,  and  the  rights  of  usufruct  and  revenues 
thereto  attached."  *  In  the  modern  period  the  delimitation  of  a 
special  partnership  estate,  particularly  the  special  estate  of  an 

1  Stuig  in  "  Festgabe  fflr  O.  Gierke",  1254,  1262. 
•  Ibid.,  1267. 
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untimitoi  partnersliip,  from  the  other  property  ci  the  putners, 
has  become  of  espedBl  importance.  A  sqiarate  estate  lecognixed 
in  the  law  of  today  b  the  ''  railway  miit "  ("  Bahneinheit  '0  ci 
the  Prussian  statute  of  August  19,  1885.^ 

The  scientific  literature  of  the  conunon  bw  developed  fttMu  these 
phenomena  of  legal  development  the  doctrine  of  the  "  univositates 
rerum  *%  which  woe  divided  into  "  universitates  facti  ",  or  ccmu- 
plexes  of  corporeal  things  Qats,  heaps,  groups),  and  ''  universi- 
tates iuris  '',  or  artificial  complexes  of  incorporeal  property  rights 
C^  Vermdgen«nb^;riffe '0-  This  theory  was  successfully  at- 
tacked as  inconfflstent  with  the  RcHnan  sources.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  prove  that  the  whole  concept  of  group-things  {"  Ge- 
samtsachen  ")  was  vicious,  since  simple  things  alone  were  conceiv- 
able as  objects  of  ri^ts.  This  ''  atomistic  idea  "  ^  however,  did 
not  prevail.  Both  corporeal  and  incorporeal  group-things  must 
be  recognized  even  under  the  present  law,  althou^  the  Civil  Code 
does  not  explicitly  mention  the  concept.  These.corporeaI  things- 
BggregEite  C  Sachinbegriffe  ")  could  and  can  be  subject,  as  units, 
to  a  unitary  right  of  ownership,  usufruct,  or  pledge ;  the  individual 
corporeal  things  remain,  however,  at  the  same  time,  independent 
objects  of  rights. 

No  similar  rules  of  law  have  been  formulated  for  incorporeal 
things-aggregate ;  but  that  a  unitary  right  may  exist  in  them,  as 
incorporeal  things,  b  not  impossible. 

1  On  the  concept  of  special  estates  ("Sondervermdeen",  "Sondergut") 
see  also  Zitdmann^  *'Sonderg:ut  nach  deutschem  Intemationalprivat- 
recht'\  in  ibid.  255-2S4,  255  et  «eg. 

•  Gierke,  •'Privatrecht".  II,  61. 
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THE  LAW  OF  LAND 


Part  I:  Possession 


§  28.   The  Medieval  Seisin  of  Land. 
I.   General  Course  of  De- 
velopment. 

II.  The  Term  "Seisin." 

III.  The  Requisites  of  Seisin. 

(1)  Cases  of  corporeal 

seisin. 

(A)  Actual  control. 

(B)  Mental      rela- 

tion. 

(2)  Cases     of  incorpo- 

real seisin. 

(A)  Release. 

(B)  Judgment      of 

court. 
^C)  Inheritance. 

(D)  Disseisin. 

(E)  Other  cases  of 

incorporeal 
seisin. 

IV.  The    Consequences    of 

Seisin. 

(1)  Its  defensive  aspect, 

—  protection  of 
actual  possession. 

(2)  Its    aggressive    as- 

pect, —  the  es- 
tablishment of 
I)ossessory  rights. 

(3)  Its      "translative" 

action, —   or   ef- 
fect   of     passing 
rights.  ' 
V.  Citation  Seisin. 
VI.  Seisin    of     Incorporeal 
Things. 
VII.   Common    Qualities    of 
Medieval    Forms    of 
Seisin. 
§  29.   Influence  of  the  Alien  Law  of 
Possession. 

I.  The  Concept  of  Posses- 
sion. 


(1)  Seisin   and   posses- 

sion. 

(2)  Elements  of  posses- 

sion. 

(3)  Multiple        posses- 

sions of  one  thing. 

(4)  Possession  of  rights. 
II.  Acquisition  and  Loss  of 

Possession. 

(1)  Original  acqidsition 

of  possession. 

(2)  Derivative  acquisi- 

tion of  possession. 

(A)  Corporeal    de- 

livery. 

(B)  Transfer       by 

juristic  act. 

(3)  Inheritance  of  pos- 

session. 

(4)  Positive      prescrip- 

tion. 

(5)  Loss  of  possession. 
III.  Protection   of     Posses- 
sion. 

(1)  The  Roman  inter- 
dicts. 

(2)  Important   changes 
in  these. 

(A)  In  the  "Inter- 

dictum      Uti 
possidetis." 

(B)  In  the  "  Inter- 

dictum  unde 


VI. 


ff 


§30. 


(3)  Possessory  remedies 
of    the    German 
law. 
The  Land-registry  System. 
I.    The  Medieval  Law. 
II.    The  Modem  Develop- 
ment. 


§  28.   The   Medieval  Seisin  of  Land.^     (I)   Oeneral  Course  of 

^  Alhrecht,  "Die  Gewere  als  Gru'ndlage  des  &lteren  deutschen  Sachen- 
rechts  "  C1S28) ;  Lahand, "  Die  verm5gensrechtlichen  Elagen  nach  den  s&ch- 
sischen  Rechtsquellen "  (1869);  Heusler,  "Die  Gewere^*  (1872);  Huber, 
"  Die  Bedeutimg  der  Gewere  im  deutschen  Sachenrecht ",  in  the   "Bemer 
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Develqiiment.  —  Nowhere  do  we  find  more  sharply  marked  than 
in  the  law  of  things  that  featm^e  which  above  all  others  charac- 
terized the  Germanic  medieval  law;  namely,  the  endeavor  to 
give  a  tangible  embodiment  to  legal  relations  that  actually  existed 
only  in  the  human  mind.  All  real  rights,  ownership  as  well  as 
rights  of  more  limited  content,  rights  in  land  as  well  as  rights  in 
chattels,  appear  in  a  visible  form,  in  the  dress  of  a  so-called  ''  seisin  " 
("  Gewere  ")•  Seisin  was  therefore,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  the  medie- 
val law  of  things. 

This  "  sensuous  "  character  was  here  also,  originally,  merely 
the  expression  of  a  naive  attitude  of  mind,  which  could  recognize 
a  right  in  a  thing  as  present  only  where  there  was  some  visible 
relation  between  it  and  the  person  entitled  thereto.  Within  the 
domain  of  the  law  of  things,  and  especially  within  that  of  the  law 
of  land,  the  prominence  given  to  the  "  sensuous  element ",  to  the 
formalism  that  demanded  for  every  right  a  physical  form  percep- 
tible by  the  senses,  was  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  later  develop- 
ment of  the  law.  It  rendered  possible  a  formulation  of  legal  rights 
in  the  soil  capable  of  adaptation  to  the  highly  complicated  eco- 
nomic gradations  of  the  time;  and  it  afforded  a  security  to 
transactions  affecting  land  that  could  scarcely  have  been 
maintained  by  a  more  abstract  regulation. 

In  the  law  of  land,  therefore,  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  older 
law  were  not  abandoned,  but  on  the  contrary  were  retained  and 
further  developed.  The  modem  German  land-registry  law  is  a 
further  development  and  perfection  of  principles  that  were  first 
actually  applied  in  the  medieval  seisin  of  land. 

The  power  of  the  medieval  Germanic  ideas  that  once  governed 
the  law  of  seisin  has  continued  to  be  felt  down  to  the  present  day, 
notwithstanding  that  that  conception,  as  an  independent  legal 

Festschrift  fOr  Halle"  (1894);  Gierke,  "Die  Bedeutung  des  Fahrnis- 
besitzes  ftir  streitiges  Recht"  (1897);  Herbert  Meyer,  "Entwerung  und 
Eigentumim  deutschen  Fahmisrecht'*  (1902);  Alfred  Schullze,  "Geriifte 
und  Marktkauf",  in  "Breslauer  Fest^abe  fur  Dahn",  I  (1905),  1-63; 
and  ''Publizitat  und  Gew&hrschaft  im  deutsohen  Fahrnisrecht",  in 
IheHng'e  J.  B.,  XLIX  (1905),  159-186;  Herbert  Meyer,  "Das  Publizi- 
tatspnnzip  im  deutschen  bilrgerlichen  Recht",  in  0.  Fischer's  "Abhand- 
lungen",  XVIII,  2  (1909);  Naendrupp,  "  Rechtsoheinsforschungen,  Heft 
2:  Die  Gewere-Theorien "  (1910);  Buckling,  "Die  Wechselwirkung 
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institute,  has  long  since  disappeared.  But  only  within  the  most 
recent  years  has  this  direct  and  simple  line  of  development  been 
understood.  Unusual  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  before  the 
nature  and  importance  of  seisin  became  plain.  Often  as  the 
medieval  sources  mention  seisin,  they  naturally  nowhere  give  a 
succinct  statement  regarding  it,  and  the  isolated  passages  bearing 
upon  the  question  in  documents  and  legal  monuments  are  often 
difficult  to  understand  and  contradictory.  Since  Albrecht's  cele- 
brated monograph  the  problem  of  seisin  has  been  the  center  of 
investigations  in  the  history  of  German  private  law.  Following 
his  contributions,  those  of  Laband  and  Heusler,  especially,  have 
cleared  the  way.  It  is  only  the  very  recent  investigations  of 
Huber,  however,  which  have  been  accepted  by  Gierke,  Herbert 
Meyer,  and  Alfi*ed  Schultz,  that  have  resulted  in  a  clarification 
which  may  be  safely  regarded  as  the  definite  solution  of  at  least 
the  principal  riddles. 

(II)  The  Tim  "Seisin"  ("  Gewere ").  —  The  substantive 
"  gewere  ",  "  gewer  ",  "  were  ",  Old  High  G.  "  giweri  "  ("  gi- 
werida  "),  technically  used  in  medieval  legal  terminology,  is  derived 
from  the  verb  "  wern  ",  which  goes  back  to  the  Gothic  "  vasjan  ", 
Old  High  G.  "  werjan  ",  A.  Saxon  "  verjan  ",  and  .  means  "  to 
dress  "  or  "  clothe  " ;  corresponding,  thus,  both  etymologically 
and  essentially  to  the  Latin  "  vestire  ",  "  investire  ",  which  is 
used  in  the  Latin  sources  in  its  place.  Accordingly,  "  clothing  " 
("  Einkleidung  ")  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  substantive  "gewere '' ; 
which  is  rendered  with  "  vestitura  ",  "  investitura  '*  in  Latin. 

From  this  derivation  it  follows  that  "  Gewere "  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  "  Wehr  ",  "  Gewehr  ",  —  defense,  weapon 
("  were  "  =  "  anna  ",  from  the  Gothic  verb  "  varjan" ;  "  wern  ", 
=  "  prohibere  ",  "defendere  ") ;  nor  with  "  Gewahr  ", — warranty 
("  were  '\  "  gewere  "  =  "  prcestatio  ",  "  cautio  ",  "  Garantie  ", 
from  the  verb  "  wern  "  =  "  praestare  "). 

The  expressions  "  wern  ",  "  vestire  ",  "  gewere  ",  "  vestitura  "  , 
found  their  first  known  application  in  designating  the  act  by  which 
the  control  over  a  piece  of  land  was  conveyed  in  a  legal  manner. 
This  act  (which  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  §  34  infra)  was 
regarded  as  the  clothing  or  vesting  of  the  transferee  with  the 
thing,  the  piece  of  land.  The  resvU  produced  by  such  investiture 
was  also  designated  by  the  same  word ;  so  that  thenceforth  the 
actual  control  itself  over  the  thing  was  known  as  seisin  or  investi- 
ture (" Gewere ",  "  investitura  ").  And  inasmuch  as  the  expression 
was  also  extended  to  the  control  over  chattels,  and  also  was 
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applied  to  those  cases  in  which  the  control  of  a  thing  had  not 
been  acquired  by  transfer  from  or  investiture  by  another,  but 
was  original,  it  came  to  have  a  general  meaning  nearly  equivalent 
to  the  modern  term  "  possession  "  ("  Besitz  ")} 

(III)  The  Requisites  of  Seisin.  —  If  we  now  look  at  the  law  of 
seisin  of  land  in  the  form  in  which  we  meet  it  at  the  time  of  its 
ripest  and  widest  development,  —  namely  in  the  age  of  the  Law 
Books,  —  our  first  question  must  be :  when  is  there  seisin  accord- 
ing to  the  medieval  sources  ? 

Two  requisites  must  have  been  satisfied,  as  a  general  rule,  if 
seisin  was  to  be  recognized :  two  requisites  which  remind  us,  at 
least,  of  the  essentials  "  corpus  "  and  "  animus  *'  of  the  Roman 
"  possessio."  The  cases  in  which  these  two  requisites  were 
present,  the  normal  and  uncontested  cases,  may  be  designated,  to 
follow  modern  writers,  as  cases  of  corporeal  ("leibliche*')  seisin. 
Along  with  these  cases  there  were  a  few  others  in  which  one 
of  the  two  requisites  was  lacking,  but  in  which  the  sources 
none  the  less  recognized  seisin.  These  are  the  cases  known  to 
modem  scholars  as  incorporeal  ("ideelle")  sebin.  Their  explana- 
tion has  given  very  great  trouble.    We  will  discuss  first  the  former. 

(1)  Cases  of  Corporeal  Seisin.  —  (A)  The  first  requisite  was  that 
of  ACTUAL  CONTROL.  Jle  who  is  the  master  or  dominus  ("  Herr  ") 
of  a  thing  has  it  in  his  seisin,  has  seisin  in  it.  From  the  naively- 
sensuous  viewpoint  of  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  the  visible  sign 
of  dominion  over  a  piece  of  land  was  its  economic  enjoyment 
("  Nutzung  ")•  Everybody  can  see  who  derives  the  profit  from 
an  estate ;  who,  as  the  sources  say,  holds  it  "for  money  and  profit  " 
("in  Nutz  and  Gelde")  and  exploits  ("utbort")  it.  That  per- 
son, therefore,  had  the  seisin.^  There  were,  however,  very  different 
forms  of  economic  usufruct.  The  case  in  which  the  owner  of  a 
landed  estate  cultivated  it  himself  or  by  his  servile  dependents 
was  by  no  means  the  ordinary  one  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
happened  countless  times  that  the  landowners  let  out  their  lands 
under  various  forms  of  tenancy  ("  Leihe  ")•  With  respect  to 
them,  the  enjoj''ment  ("Nutzung")  lay  in  the  services,  rents,  and 
taxes,  that  were  rendered  them  by  the  tenants.  On  the  other  hand, 
vassals,  holders  of  benefices  ("Benefiziaten"),  renting  tenants 
("  Zinsleute  "),  usufructuary  lessees  ("  Pachter  "),  etc.,  farmed 

1  The  French  and  the  English  law  derived  their  technical  terms  ej^uiva- 
lent  to  the  German  '*Gewere''  from  the  Old  G.  verb  '"sazjan"  (Latinized, 
**8acire")  -  to  set,  put  in  possession:  "saisine",  "saisir";  "seisin," 

s  "Riohtsteig  Landr.",  26,  {  6. 
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the  land  themselves,  and  so  enjoyed  the  profits  directly.  There 
resulted  from  this  a  circumstance  particularly  characteristic  of  the 
medieval  law,  —  the  possibility  and  the  exceedingly  common  oc- 
currence of  plural  seisins ;  beside  the  superior  seisin  of  the  full 
owner,  who  had  surrendered  his  estate  to  another  for  cultivation 
and  received  from  the  latter  produce  from  the  land,  the  seisin  of 
the  renting-tenant  who  enjoyed  the  immediate  usufruct.^  To 
designate  this  immediate  seisin  the  expression  "  pure  "  ("  ledig- 
liche  ")  seisin  was  used,  while  the  designations  **  possessory  ", 
"  common  ",  or  "  simple  "  ("  hebbende  ",  "  gemene  ",  "  blote  ") 
seisin  were  equally  applicable  to  all  cases  of  usufruct. 

(B)  In  addition  to  the  physical  requisite  of  actual  control, 
that  of  enjoyment  comparable  to  the  "  corpus  possessionis " 
of  the  Roman  law,  the  medieval  law  demanded  also  a  peculiar 
MENTAL  RELATION  of  the  usufructuary  to  the  thing.  If  a  lord 
gave  his  estate  for  management  to  a  steward,  who  of  coiu*se  was 
bound  to  deliver  the  whole  produce  to  his  master,  no  seisin 
was  conveyed  to  the  steward.  And  as  little  to  a  servile  tenant 
("  Knecht ")  who  worked  on  the  estate  for  the  lord :  if  the 
tenant  was  ousted,  this  was  after  all  only  an  injury  to  the  seisin 
of  his  lord.  Evidently  it  never  occurred  either  to  the  steward 
or  to  the  servile  tenant  to  conduct  himself  otherwise  than  as 
the  mere  instrument  of  the  lord,  —  as  a  "servant  in  possession" 
in  the  sense  of  the  present  Civil  Code.  They  did  not  assert  an 
independent  right  in  the  land.  But  it  was  precisely  this  —  the 
assertion  of  a  real  right  to  a  thing  —  that  must  be  added  to  phys- 
ical control  if  there  were  to  be  seisin.  In  the  case  of  a  rentaler 
("Zinsmann"),  on  the  other  hand,  the  usufruct  of  the  estate  was 
conveyed  by  a  legal  act  from  the  owner  to  the  rentaler ;  and  in 
the  case  of  an  heir  the  possession  of  the  deceased  owner  descended 
upon  his  death  to  such  heir  according  to  the  rules  of  the  laws  of 
inheritance.  Both  could  justify  physical  control,  therefore,  by 
real  ("  dingliche  ")  rights,  ceded  to  them  or  otherwise  acquired : 
in  the  case  of  both  the  exercise  of  objective  dominion  might  appear 
as  the  exercise  of  subjective  rights.* 

There  was  yet  another  peculiar  circumstance  connected  with 
this  necessary  assertion  of  a  real  claim.  Suppose  that  in  conse- 
quence of  a  gift  of  land  a  lawsuit  resulted,  as  was  often  the  case. 
The  donee,  often  a  church,  demanded  of  the  donor  delivery  of  the 
land,  and  in  an  action  against  him  charged  him  with  unlawful 
possession  ("  malo  ordine  possides  ").    The  donor  replied  to  the 

»  "Sachs.  Lehnr.",  14,  S  1.  « Gierke,  "Privatrecht'',  II,  191. 
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complaint  that  he  had  retained  for  himself  a  life  estate  in  the  land. 
If  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  it  would  be  a 
decision  that  the  defeated  donor,  who  had  theretofore  enjoyed 
physical  control  and  had  believed  himself  entitled  thereto,  had  in 
truth  not  been  so  entitled.  Nevertheless,  he  was  regarded  as 
having  seisin  up  to  the  moment  that  the  error  of  his  ass3rtion,  its 
inconsistency  with  the  positive  law,  was  shown ;  that  is  until  the 
pronouncement  of  the  judgment  of  the  court  against  him.  His 
seisin  was  lost  only  through  the  judgment.  He  might  still  retain 
his  actual  dominion.  From  this  it  follows  that  it  was  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  every  assertion  of  a  real  right  should  corre- 
spond, under  all  circumstances,  to  an  objective  legal  right.  Or 
more  exactly,  no  preliminary  inquiry  was  made  whether  it  so  cor- 
responded or  not.  The  identity  of  the  subjective  right  claimed 
and  the  objectively  existing  right  was  assumed  throughout,  pend- 
ing evidence  to  the  contrary.  Seisin  could  therefore  be  attributed, 
pending  further  evidence,  to  one  who  set  himself  up  as  heir  with- 
out being  such.  On  the  other  hand,  so  soon  as  doubt  was  thrown 
upon  such  alleged  right  by  one's  opponent,  he  must  prove  the 
same,  if  he  wished  to  defend  his  seisin.  If  he  could  not  do  so  his 
seisin  was  lost.  The  mere  allegation  of  a  purely  subjective  right, 
such  as  was  the  Roman  "  animus  domini  ",  was  therefore  insuffi- 
cient :  the  will  of  the  person  seised  must  have  "  absorbed  ",  as 
Huber  puts  it,^  an  element  of  objective  right.  The  right  alleged 
must  be  consistent  with  the  objective  right,  if  he  were  to  be 
secure  when  obliged  to  defend  his  seisin  against  attack. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  this  will,  so  constituted, 
was  in  no  way  directed  toward  the  possession  of  the  thing  in  ques- 
tion as  by  an  owner.  This  was  a  further  and  obvious  difference  as 
compared  with  the  Roman  "possessio",  because  to  this  there  was 
ordinarily  essential  besides  the  "corpus"  an  "animus  domini", — 
i,e.  the  will  to  possess  the  thing  as  owner ;  for  which  reason  the 
possession  of  an  owner  was  regarded  in  Roman  law  as  the  normal 
case  of  "  possessio."  In  the  medieval  law,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  sufficient  if  there  was  a  will  to  control  a  thing  upon  the  basis 
of  any  legal  right  whatever ;  so  that  he  who  claimed  a  right  and 
was  minded  to  take  the  profits  from  the  land  as  usufructuary 
lessee  ("Pachter"),  pledgee,  etc.,  had  the  seisin.  This  could  not 
be  otherwise,  inasmuch  as  the  medieval  law,  as  we  have  seen, 
allowed  a  plurality  of  seisins  in  the  same  piece  of  land,  —  pro- 
prietary, feudal,  rental,  or  pledge  seisin.     This  gradation  of  dif- 

*  Huber,  op.  cU.,  42. 
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ferent  seisins  one  upon  the  other  was  the  legal  expression  of  the 
manifold  actual  possessory  relations  to  the  soil  that  were  peculiar 
to  the  Middle  Ages.  We  meet  it  in  France,  in  Germany,  and 
in  England.  It  is  true  that  the  sharp  definition  of  all  these 
distinctions  was  only  gradually  attained  in  the  case  of  tenancies 
held  under  feudal,  servitary  and  manorial  law.  This  was  because 
in  their  case, — at  least  as  regarded  the  Territorial  law,  and  conse- 
quently also  in  the  ordinary  courts, — only  the  lord  of  the  vassals, 
servitors  and  serfs  was  at  first  regarded  as  the  owner,  possessed 
of  the  seisin  of  the  land  let ;  whereas  for  tenants  seisin  had  a  legal 
existence  only  under  the  feudal,  servitary,  and  manorial  law, 
because  recognized  as  such  in  the  feudal,  servitary,  and  manprial 
courts  alone.  Only  gradually  did  the  relations  of  the  feudal, 
servitary  and  manorial  law  find  recognition  in  the  ordinary 
courts  of  the  land  ("  liandgerichten ")  and  only  then  did  such 
rights  of  tenancy  receive  also  the  character  of  seisins,  albeit  lim- 
ited seisins,  under  the  law  of  the  land  ("landrechtlich  ")•  In  the 
Territorial  law,  however,  there  had  also  existed  several  seisins 
beside  or  above  one  another  whenever  lands  were  let  as  free 
fiefs — heritable,  for  life,  or  for  years ;  or  rights  to  life  rents  created, 
trust  relationships  established,  the  property  of  wards  given  to 
guardians,  etc.  For  example,  in  the  early  Frankish  "  aflatomie  " 
one  who  for  lack  of  relatives  entitled  to  inherit  desired  to  appoint 
an  heir,  conveyed  his  property  to  a  fiduciary,  the  "Salmann",  and 
conferred  upon  him  a  seisin  therein  in  order  that  he  might  turn 
it  over  to  the  selected  heir  after  the  death  of  the  testator.  So 
also  in  the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  donor  of  property  given 
to  a  church  or  cloister  retained  a  life-interest  or  usufruct,  and 
therewith  the  rental  seisin  ("  zu  Leiherecht  ") ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  recognized  the  ownership  of  the  chosen  institution  by  giving 
a  nominal  rent ;  the  acknowledgment  of  rent,  in  any  mode  what- 
ever, being  a  means  frequently  adopted  for  the  creation  of  seisin.* 
So  also  in  the  case  of  freeholds  of  inheritance,  of  precaria  for 
definite  periods,  of  numerous  leaseholds  for  years,  etc.  Wherever, 
as  in  such  cases,  multiple  seisins  existed,  they  were  the  expres- 
sion of  rights  in  the  economic  returns  of  a  single  piece  of  land 
simultaneously  inherent  in  several  persons. 

(2)  Cases  of  Incorporeai  Seisin.  —  Besides  the  ordinary  cases  of 
seisin  of  lands  thus  far  discussed,  which  united  both  requisites  and 
indicia  of  the  seisin-concept,  namely  actual  control  (user)  and  the 
assertion  of  a  real  right  underlying  this,  there  existed,  as  already 

»"Sw8p."  (G),  22. 
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mentioned,  a  few  others  in  which  one  of  those  two  characteristics, 
namely  physical  dominion,  was  absent;  notwithstanding  which 
seisin  was  assumed  to  be  present  according  to  the  uniform  testi- 
mony of  the  medieval  sources.  Such  cases  are  classed  together  by 
modem  students  as  cases  of  "  ideal  ", "  juristic  ",  or  "  incorporeal  *' 
seisin.  Since  Albrecht  these  have  been  the  subject  of  various 
attempted  explanations.    These  cases  were  the  following : 

(A)  Release  ob  surrender  C  Auflassung  ").  This  was  the 
legal  act  by  which  the  transfer  of  a  piece  of  land  was  ordinarily 
effected  in  the  Middle  Ages  (see  §  34  infra,  for  details).  It  con- 
ferred seisin  upon  the  grantee  though  no  instatement  in  physical 
possession,  or  investiture,  took  place.  Accordingly,  he  might 
thenceforth  take  forcible  possession  of  the  land  himself,  or  in  case 
the  release  had  been  made  in  court  might  accept  a  judicial  induc- 
tion. But  he  already  had  the  seisin  from  the  moment  of  the  sur- 
render.^ 

(B)  Judgment  op  court  also  conferred  seisin  upon  the  person 
held  to  be  entitled  thereto.  By  force  of  the  judgment  the  seisin 
passed  directly  from  the  losing  party  who  had  theretofore  held  it, 
to  the  successful  party ;  and  he  too  might  thereupon,  and  without 
further  warrant,  reduce  the  land  to  his  physical  control. 

(C)  iNHERriANCB  passed  the  seisin  of  lands  directly  from  the 
testator  to  his  heir :  the  testator  by  his  death  "  abandoned  " 
the  estate,  and  "  released  "  it  to  his  heir ;  or,  as  men  said  in 
the  Netherlands,  had  "  opened  the  door."  Hence  the  legal  prov- 
erbs that  characterize  this  leading  principle  of  the  Germanic 
law  of  inheritance :  "  the  dead  man  makes  the  living  his  heir  ", 
"  the  dead  man  seizes  the  living  ",  "  the  seisin  of  the  dead  man 
descends  to  the  living  "  ("  Der  Todte  erbt  den  Lebendigen  ", 
"  le  mort  saisit  le  vif  ",  "  saisina  defuncti  descendit  in  vivum  '*, 
—  cf.  infra,  §  103).  And  this  was  true  even  when  a  stranger  had 
acquired  physical  dominion  over  the  land  by  force,  after  the  death 
of  the  testator.  Such  a  stranger  had  no  seisin,  inasmuch  as  his 
assertion  that  he  was  entitled  thereto  proved  false  (supra,  I,  B). 
This  defect  was  more  material  than  that  of  physical  control, 
which  did  not  prevent  seisin  by  descent.* 

(D)  Disseisin  ("  Entwerung  ") .  —  Finally,  seisin  also  continued 
when  a  person  in  the  enjoyment  thereof  had  been  put  out  of 
possession  by  forcible  or  otherwise  illegal  disseisin.  The  one  thus 
forcibly  dispossessed  was  regarded  as  still  in  possession,  and  the 

1  S&chs.  Lehnr.,  39,  §  3. 
s  Sftohs.  Lehnr.,  6,  §  1. 
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act  of  violence  as  a  circumstance  without  prejudice  to  his  seisin :  ^ 
"  one  of  the  strongest  of  legal  fictions  in  the  face  of  actual  condi- 
tions^ and  one  of  the  proudest  expressions  of  the  power  of  right 
against  all  attacks  upon  its  sacred  character  and  its  inviolability/'  ^ 

The  reason  why  the  medieval  law  assumed  seisin  in  these  four 
cases  notwithstanding  that  actual  control  was  lacking,  —  because 
it  had  either  (as  in  cases  A,  B,  and  C)  not  yet  been  acquired,  or 
(as  in  case  D)  had  been  lost,  —  one  may  now,  thanks  to  the  light 
of  Ruber's  and  Gierke's  researches,  venture  definitely  to  state. 
As  will  be  later  explained  in  more  detail,  legal  relations  to  the  soil 
were  subjected  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  to 
requirements  of  publicity,  in  accordance  with  Grermanic  legal 
notions.  Like  the  primitive  apportionment  of  the  common  arable 
to  individuals  by  lot,  all  legal  transactions  in  lands  were  later  per- 
formed in  public.  The  legal  relations  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
individual  pieces  of  land  were  assumed  to  be,  and  were  known  to 
everybody.  One  and  all  found  expression  in  seisin ;  every  seisin 
was  based  upon  an  act  of  vesture,  "  investitura  " ;  and  this  act 
was  a  public  one.  Every  seisin  rested  "  upon  the  force,  sanctioned 
by  law,  of  an  appeal  to  common  knowledge."  * 

How  great  was  the  importance  attributed  to  the  visibility  of  the 
conferment  of  seisin,  was  shown  by  the  custom,  peculiar  to  the 
older  law,  of  the  so-called  "  sessio  triduana  " :  in  those  cases,  in 
which  a  donor  received  back  the  usufruct  of  the  land  of  which 
he  made  a  gift,  so  that  there  was  no  recognizable  external  change 
of  legal  relations,  the  donee,  after  the  ownership  and  therefore 
the  proprietary  ("  Eigen-  ")  seisin  had  been  transferred  to  him, 
was  bound  to  move  onto  the  land,  and  there  exercise  for  three 
days  actual  dominion.  If,  after  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
the  donor  again  entered,  his  altered  legal  status,  namely  the  trans- 
formation of  his  proprietary  into  a  rental  seisin,  had  nevertheless 
been  made  apparent. 

A  judicial  release  of  seisin  perfected  without  investiture,  a 
judgment  of  court  declaring  the  seisin,  and  likewise  an  inheri- 
tance of  seisin,  had,  as  regards  publicity,  exactly  the  same  value 
as  an  investiture.  The  only  difference  was  that  in  the  case 
of  release,  court  decree,  and  inheritance,  only  the  fact  which  was 
the  cause  of  the  change  of  rights  was  made  visible,  but  in  the  case 
of  investiture  the  altered  (xmditions  produced  by  that  change,  as 
well.     But  this  difference  was  immaterial,  for  even  in  investi- 

»  Schw&b.  Lehnr.,  96.  «  Heuder,  "Gewere",  269. 

*  Gierke,  "Fahmisbesitz",  3. 
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ture  the  decisive  thing  was  the  public  nature  of  the  voucher. 
And,  finally,  in  cases  of  violent  dispossession  an  event  was  in- 
volved which,  when  land  was  in  question  could  but  rarely  be 
screened  from  publicity;  so  that  such  public  breach  of  right 
could  not,  in  itself,  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  right. 
There  was  therefore  good  reason  for  disregarding,  in  these 
cases,  the  requisite  of  actual  control,  and  for  ascribing  seisin  to 
one  who  did  not  enjoy  such  control. 

(E)  In  addition  to  these  four  .cases  of  incorporeal  seisin,  there 
were  still  a  few  other  cases  in  which,  according  to  the  theory 
of  the  sources,  seisin  was  present,  notwithstanding  that  after 
it  had  been  so  created  and  made  evident  by  an  act  publicly 
performed,  there  was  an  absence  of  every  other  external  token 
of  seisin.  Though  the  superior  proprietary  seisin  of  the  lord 
usually  received  expression  in  dues  and  services,  cases  occurred 
in  which  the  proprietary  seisin  of  the  grantor  was,  at  least 
temporarily,  wholly  subordinated,  and  did  not  even  continue 
to  be  recognized  by  a  nominal  rent.  Gierke  speaks  *  in  such 
cases  of  "  dormant  "  ("  ruhende  ")  seisin.  This  existed  in  the 
dower  ("  Leibzucht  ")  that  was  set  apart  for  a  woman  when  she 
married,  but  which  became  available  only  after  the  death  of  her 
husband ;  in  the  usufruct  which  a  donor  reserved  to  himself,  it 
might  be  for  life,  in  the  land  he  gave  away,  without  making 
provision  for  a  rent  in  favor  of  the  donee,  who,  through  a  gift 
perfected  by  judicial  surrender  had  acquired  ownership  and  seisin ; 
likewise  when  a  debtor  gave  land  in  gage  to  his  creditor,  thereby 
conveying  to  him  the  pledge-seisin  therein,  leaving  his  own  pro- 
prietary seisin  thenceforth  wholly  without  external  indicia,  pend- 
ing redemption.  In  such  a  case  the  owner  had,  in  the  language 
of  the  sources,  simply  the  reversion  ("  Anfall  ") ;  that  is,  upon 
the  elimination  of  that  other  seisin  which  barred  him,  his  own 
seisin,  till  then  existent  but  invisible,  immediately  revived. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  a  so-called  seisin  in  expectancy  ("  an- 
wartschaftliche  Grewere  ")>  —  a  seisin  conveyed  upon  a  condition, 
upon  the  happening  of  which  it  should  first  become  effective,  or 
upon  the  happening  of  which  it  should  determine.  For  example, 
when  a  "  donatio  post  obitum  "  was  made,  the  donee  acquired 
seisin  immediately  by  means  of  a  present  transfer  taking  the  form 
of  release  with  investiture ;  therefore  there  was  no  need,  after  the 
donor's  death,  of  the  additional  act,  no  need  of  an  induction  into 
possession ;  but  the  seisin  acquired  legal  effect  only  with  the 

»"Privatrecht",  II,  200. 
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happening  of  the  condition  (here  precedent),  —  namely,  the  death 
of  the  donor.  And  similarly,  and  above  all>  in  the  case  of 
the  seisin  of  a  pledgee,  who  was  given  a  junior  gage  in  land 
(infra,  §  53). 

It  is  true  that  cases  of  incorporeal  were  distinguished  from 
those  of  dormant  and  expectant  seisin  in  their  effects.  The  latter 
forms  were  without  any  effect  until  the  happening  of  the  event 
which  determined  another  person's  corporeal  seisin,  which  had 
temporarily  kept  them  in  the  background.  With  the  happening 
of  the  condition  they  acquired  against  all  third  parties  the  absolute 
validity  of  a  corporeal  seisin.  An  incorporeal  seisin,  on  the  other, 
hand,  was  effective  from  the  instant  of  its  creation,  but  in  all  cases 
it  was  effective  in  but  a  single  very  definite  respect.  It  assured 
to  him  who  enjoyed  it,  in  particular  cases,  simply  a  legal  right  as 
against  one  who  had  released  the  seisin,  or  one  who  was  judicially 
decreed  to  give  investiture,  or  one  who  was  not  an  heir,  or  a  dis- 
seisor ;  that  is  to  say,  a  right  against  persons  who  had  retained, 
or  who  had  acquired  corporeal  seisin  or  physical  dominion,  but 
not  against  strangers  to  the  seisin.  As  against  such  third  parties 
those  persons  who  held  the  physical  dominion  were  regarded 
as  entitled  to  retain  possession.  Such  incorporeal  seisin  was 
therefore  also  known  as  "relative."  It  prevailed  only  as 
against  a  corporeal  seisin  which,  at  the  outset,  had  existed 
simultaneously  with  it.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  consequences 
of  seisin. 

(IV)  The  Consequences  of  Seisin :  (1)  Its  Defensive  or  Vindicative 
Aspect  ("  Defensivwirkung  "  =  Huber,  "  Wirkung  der  Rechtsver- 
teidigung"  =  Gierke),  in  protection  of  actual  possession.  As  we 
have  seen,  it  was  the  rule  that  every  seisin  was  a  cloak  for  a  real 
right  in  land.  Only  in  those  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  law 
recognized  an  incorporeal  seisin,  was  it  otherwise.  But  the  medie- 
val law  took  account,  at  first,  of  the  typical  cases  only.  From 
seisin  men  implied  a  right  embodied  within  it.  The  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  possession  were  regarded  as  "  prima  facie  "  evidence 
of  a  legal  right.  It  was  therefore  forbidden  to  disturb  such  pos- 
session by  force,  i.e,  otherwise  than  by  way  of  judicial  action ; 
and  every  person  who  enjoyed  seisin  was  allowed  to  defend  him- 
self against  such  disturbance  by  self-help,  and  in  case  of  neces- 
sity by  the  use  of  force.  In  the  capitularies,  in  the  Territorial 
Peaces  ("  Landfrieden  "),  in  the  town  laws,  as  well  as  in  the  Law 
Books,  it  is  repeatedly  declared  that  no  one  may  be  disseised, 
imless  it  be  by  law  when  "  broken  "  by  a  judgment  after  just 
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complaint.^  Such  a  protection  of  the  actual  possessory  status 
was  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  land. 

It  is  true,  as  we  have  seen  above  under  (III),  that  the  legal 
basis  presumed  to  underlie  every  case  of  actual  possession  might 
be  questioned ;  the  seisin  could  be  attacked  by  an  action  at  law. 
Against  such  an  attack  in  the  courts  the  seisin  must  be  defended 
"  with  the  weapons  of  the  law  " ;  a  reliance  upon  actual  posses- 
sion was  no  longer  sufficient.  If  a  defendant  in  actual  enjoyment 
of  seisin  wished  to  succeed,  he  must  prove  now,  in  addition  to  the 
fact  of  possession,  the  rightfulness  of  his  seisin ;  and  if  such  a  right 
were  also  claimed  by  the  plaintiff,  his  better  right.  If  he  failed  in 
this,  then  his  seisin  was  "  broken  ",  for  the  absence  was  revealed 
of  the  supporting  right  theretofore  assumed  in  his  favor.  But  — 
and  here  the  advantage  that  was  given  by  actual  dominion,  by 
seisin,  was  seen  also  in  the  case  of  an  action  at  law  —  his  status 
was  that  of  a  defendant ;  which,  according  to  Germanic  procedure 
signified  that  he  had  the  advantage  of  proof,  he  "  stood  the 
nearer  to  "  the  proof.  In  the  Germanic  law  of  procedure  it  was 
regarded  as  an  advantage  to  go  to  the  proof ;  whereas  in  the  Roman 
law  of  procedure  that  party  was  regarded  as  procedurally  favored 
who  could  wait  until  his  opponent  brought  proof  of  the  right  he 
asserted.  The  position  of  defendant  was  therefore  always  the 
more  favorable  —  in  the  Roman  law  because  he  did  not  need  to 
prove  anything,  and  in  Grermanic  law  because  he,  and  not  the 
complainant,  had  the  first  right  to  mgke  proof.  Seisin,  then, 
secured  to  him  who  enjoyed  it  the  r61e  of  defendant  in  a  lawsuit 
about  to  begin,  and  thus  the  advantage  of  proof .^ 

As  the  court  records  of  earlier  times  clearly  show,  this  lawsuit 
was  always  begun,  when  the  plaintiff  lacked  the  seisin,  with  an 
averment  in  his  complaint  that  the  defendant  possessed  wrong- 
fully ("  malo  ordine  possidet  '*)•  Perhaps  a  relative  of  the  donor 
alleged  that  a  usufruct  had  been  appointed  to  him  in  lands  given 
to  a  church;  and  after  the  donor's  death,  from  which  the  usu- 
fruct was  to  date,  he  brought  action  against  the  church,  which  had 
taken  possession  of  the  estate  and  denied  his  right.  And  thus 
the  contest  and  the  proof  turned  throughout  upon  the  point 
whether  the  defendant  had  or  had  not  been  entitled  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  seisin.  Against  the  naked  allegation  of  the  plaintiff  the 
defendant  defended  himself  with  his  oath,  swearing  that  his  seisin 

*  For  example  the  S&chs.  Lehnr.,  38,  §  4.     In  England  this  rule  was 
adopted  even  in  the  Magna  Charta  of  1215. 
>  Sohw&b.  Lehnr.,  10  b. 
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had  been  rightful.  If  the  plaintiff  appealed,  himself,  to  a  right 
existing  in  his  favor,  then  the  defendant  must  prove  the  right 
which  he  on  his  side  asserted.  The  attack  upon  the  seisin  was 
therefore,  in  truth,  an  attack  upon  the  right  that  was  manifested 
in  the  seisin.  The  trial,  therefore,  made  fonn  and  substance 
identical.  The  protection  first  accorded  to  actual  possession  as 
such  thus  became  a  protection  of  the  underiying  right,  since  it 
made  it  easier  for  the  person  having  seisin  to  establish  his  right- 
But  this  protection  accorded  to  seisin  found  application  not  only 
in  cases  of  corporeal,  but  also  in  those  of  incorporeal  seisin :  it 
was  precisely  here  that  the  great  practical  importance  of  "  rela- 
tive "  seisin  appeared.  The  particularly  frequent  case  of  forcible 
dispossession  was  the  most  important  in  this  connection.  The 
seisin  of  one  forcibly  disseised  was  (as  has  been  remarked) 
considered  as  continuing  notwithstanding  that  his  physical  do- 
minion had  been  actually  destroyed.  In  order  to  have  the  benefit 
of  this  assumption  it  was  incumbent  on  him,  in  the  first  place,  to 
establish  the  fact  of  the  forcible  disseisin,  which  was  required  to 
be  done  by  two  witnesses.  Thereupon  the  seisin  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  was  awarded  to  him  by  a  judgment  commanding 
its  present  holder  to  put  the  disseisee  again  in  enjoyment  thereof. 
If  now  the  defeated  holder  of  the  corporeal,  albeit  defective,  seisin 
—  who  was  either  the  disseisor  himself  or  his  legal  successor  — 
made  claim  on  his  part  to  a  right,  the  advantage  of  the  defendant's 
position,  the  advantage  of  proof,  remained  nevertheless  with  the 
disseisee  as  in  ordinary  cases,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  the 
formal  plaintiff.  True,  this  advantage  was  his  only  for  a  limited 
time :  he  must  bring  action  within  a  year  and  a  day  against  the 
disturber  of  his  seisin.  Otherwise  he  lost  his  rights  by  silence 
and  the  defective  seisin  of  the  disseisor  was  cured  of  its  defect ;  so 
that  if  the  disseisee  should  still  demand  of  him  possession,  the  dis- 
seisor, and  not  as  before  the  disseisee,  could  make  effective  in  his 
favor  the  advantages  of  seisin,  —  that  is  would  be  the  nearer  to 
the  proof.  This  limitation  as  to  time  upon  the  effect  of  a  rela- 
tive seisin  is  explained  by  the  purpose  it  was  to  serve ;  namely, 
to  put  an  end  as  quickly  as  possible  to  violent  interferences  with 
actual  possession.  If,  however,  the  complaint  was  brought  within 
the  proper  period,  then  evidently  the  decision  of  the  court  upon 
the  fact  of  the  disseisin  alleged  by  the  disseisee  and  subjected  to 
proof, — a  decision  turning  upon  a  pure  question  of  fact,  and  com- 
manding that  the  plaintiff  be  reinstated  in  the  seisin,  simply  and 
solely  because  he  had  it  before,  —  established  at  the  same  time 
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the  proper  procedural  relation  of  the  parties  in  the  contest  about 
the  right  itself.    It  was,  as  it  were,  a  medial  judgment  in  the  suit, 
which  itself  turned  upon  an  issue  of  right.     Not  infrequently 
effect  was  given  to  the  judgment  by  an  actual  surrender  of  the 
seisin  to  the  disseisee  in  accordance  therewith,  so  that  the  latter 
received  not  only  the  procedural  advantages  associated  with  seisin, 
but  at  the  same  time  reacquired  the  seisin  itself.     In  many  in- 
stances the  trial  must  then  have  come  to  an  end ;  namely,  when- 
ever the  disseisor  was  not  himself  in  a  position  to  assert  and  prove 
a  legal  justificajtion  for  his  act.    Otherwise  the  suit  would  go  on. 
If  the  action  ended  with  the  return  of  the  seisin  to  the  disseisee 
following  such  a  medial  judgment,  it  appeared  as  if  only  the 
questions  of  fact,  as  to  the  enjoyment  of  seisin  and  the  act  of  dis- 
seisin, had  been  passed  upon ;  and  if  the  action  was  continued  after 
actual  reinstatement  of  the  disseisee,  the  procedure  fell,  formally, 
into  two  distinct  parts  in  the  first  of  which  the  question  of  fact 
was  adjudged,  and  in  the  second  the  question  of  law.     In  reality, 
however,  those    cases    in  which  the   action    ended    with  rein- 
statement following  a  judgment  that  commanded  restitution  were 
merely  "  uncompleted  actions,  which  had  been  abandoned  during 
a  preliminary  stage  of  the  proceedings  touching  the  right  to  posses- 
sion during  the  trial."  ^     And  the  other  cases,  where  further  litiga- 
tion followed  the  reseisin,  were  but  simple  actions  in  which  for 
the  present  only  the  position  of  the  parties  had  been  determined ; 
the  result  being  the  same  when  no  actual  reinstatement  in  seisin 
took  place,  but  the  action  was  continued  without  it  in  accordance 
with  the  relation  of  the  parties  which  was  prescribed  by  the 
medial  judgment.    For  all  that,  the  Germanic  law  came  near  to 
the  introduction,  in  these  cases,  of  a  special  possessory  remedy ; 
a  procedure  such  as  the  Roman  law  had  perfected  in  its  possessor}'^ 
interdicts,  and  through  which  the  issue  of  possession  is  directly 
regulated  and  a  usurped  possession  reestabUshed,  every  inquiry 
into  the  right  to  possession  being  intentionally  left  over  for  a 
special  suit.    Unlike  the  German  law,  the  Anglo-Norman  and 
the  French  law  did  develop  distinctive  possessory  actions,  —  the 
former  as  eariy  as  the  1100  s,  the  latter  in  the  1200  s,  — par- 
ticulariy  the  so-called  "  querela  novae  dissaisinse  " :  actions  that 
originated  in  the  inquisitorial  powers  of  the  Frankish  kings  and 
the  inquisitorial  procedure  developed  in  the    royal  court,  and 
which  therefore  continued  to  be  decided,  not  in  the  ordinary 

^  Lahand,  *'Die  verrndgrensrechtlichen  Elagen  naoh  den  s&chsisohen 
Rechtsquellen"  (1869),  189. 
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courts,  secular  and  spiritual,  but  in  the  ducal  and  royal  courts. 
The  absence  in  Germany  of  similar  organs,  which  might  have 
guaranteed  even  to  the  man  of  lower  degree  a  prompt  possessory 
protection  as  against  great  landholders,  made  impossible  there 
a  similar  development.  It  was  the  influence  of  the  alien  law,  and 
especially  that  of  the  Canon  law,  that  first  led  to  similar  results 
in  Germany. 

As  for  the  other  cases  of  incorporeal  seisin,  if  one  who  enjoyed 
such  seisin  relied  for  his  defense  upon  the  fact  of  livery,  of  judicial 
adjudication,  or  of  inheritance,  and  had  established  such  fact,  the 
r61e  of  defendant  was  assured  also  to  him,  and  the  advantage  of 
proof;  and  by  the  proof  of  such  fact  there  was  simultaneously 
shown  his  better  right,  and  the  absence  of  right  underlying  the 
mere  physical  seisin  of  his  contestant,  —  so  that  the  question  of 
law  was  decided  at  the  same  time  with  the  question  of  fact. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  appeared,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  sharply  in  those  cases  where  both  parties  relied  for  their 
defense  upon  seisins  of  equal  rank ;  as  when,  for  example,  in  bound- 
ary disputes  between  two  neighbors  each  of  them  alleged  that  he 
had  been  seised  of  the  land ;  or  when  two  landlords  contested  an 
estate  which  neither  would  surrender  to  the  other,  each  claiming 
to  have  the  seisin,  having  received  rent  from  the  rentaler. 
Whereas  in  earlier  times  accident  would  seem  to  have  been 
decisive  in  such  a  case,  —  accident  in  the  sense  that  he  who  first 
brought  his  action  acquired  "  ipso  facto  "  the  position  of  a  defend- 
ant in  an  action  concerning  seisin,  —  i.e.  the  advantage  of  proof, 
—  it  appears  from  the  sources  of  the  time  of  the  Law  Books  that 
the  judge  then  inquired,  which  of  the  parties  had  done  acts  that 
must  be  regarded  as  enjoyment  of  the  lands,  or,  as  the  case  might 
be,  which  could  point  to  earlier  acts  of  such  character.  If,  how- 
ever, nothing  definite  could  be  determined  in  this  respect,  then  the 
neighbors  were  heard.  If  the  inquiry  still  remained  without  results, 
then  resort  was  had  either  to  the  expedient  of  a  public  partition 
of  the  disputed  land,  so  that  each  party  must  thereafter  appear 
as  plaintiff  with  reference  to  the  piece  that  had  fallen  to  his  op- 
ponent, or  else  matters  were  left  to  an  ordeal.  In  such  judg- 
ments, again,  the  same  as  in  judgments  for  restitution  in  cases  of 
disseisin,  we  have  to  do,  not  with  the  termination  of  an  independent 
possessory  action,  but  merely  with  a  settlement,  in  accord  with  a 
medial  judgment,  of  one  part  of  the  litigation.  For  in  this  case 
as  in  that,  and  as  in  all  the  cases  referred  to  in  which  seisin  is 
defended  against  an  attack  at  law  or  a  court  asked  to  protect  a 
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seisin  already  interfered  with,  the  drfense  alike  of  actual  and  of 
ideal  seisin  was  based,  not  upon  the  assertion  of  the  naked  fact 
of  its  enjoyment,  but  always  and  directly  upon  the  assertion  of  a 
right  —  or  as  the  case  might  be,  the  better  right  —  to  the  land. 

(2)  Its  "  Aggremve  "  or  "  Creative"  Aspect  ("  Offensivwirkung  " 
«  Huber,  "  Wirkung  der  Rechtsverwirklichung  "  =  Gierke)  in 
the  establishment  of  possessor>'  rights.  As  we  have  just  seen,  a 
relative  seisin  gave  him  who  relied  upon  it  and  proved  his  allega- 
tions the  favored  position  of  a  defendant,  who  might  prove  his 
right  against  the  plaintiff's  attack.  At  the  same  time  it  displayed 
its  aggressive  force.  Thanks  to  the  favored  procedural  standing 
that  it  conferred  upon  one  who  enjoyed  it,  it  was  superior  to  every 
corporeal  sebin  that  opposed  it ;  it  "  broke  "  such  seisin  unless 
this  was  supported  by  an  independent  right.  The  person  who  had 
such  incorporeal  seisin  could  bring  an  action,  relying  upon  it,  and 
enjoy  as  plaintiff  those  benefits  of  proof  which  ordinarily  inured 
to  a  defendant  only. 

The  same  was  true,  as  already  explained,  in  case  of  forcible  dis- 
possession. The  disseisee  could  tr>',  in  the  first  instance,  to  re- 
instate himself  by  his  own  power  in  possession  of  the  land ;  for 
the  intruder's  physical  control,  because  resting  upon  a  breach  of 
right,  had  as  against  him  no  right  to  protection.  If,  however, 
that  attempt  failed,  or  was  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible, 
and  the  disseisee  brought  an  action  for  reinstatement  in  the  seisin, 
then  his  incorporeal  seisin,  which  by  assumption  was  continuous, 
secured  to  him  the  advantage  of  proving  the  interference  with  his 
right,  thereby  securing  a  judicial  restoration  of  his  seisin  through 
a  retransformation  of  an  incorporeal  into  a  corporeal  seisin. 

So  also  in  the  other  cases  of  incorporeal  seisin.  He  upon  whom 
such  a  seisin  had  fallen,  by  livery,  adjudication,  or  inheritance, 
might  first  attempt  by  self-help  to  reduce  the  lands  to  control. 
If  he  was  hindered  in  so  doing  by  one  who  had  a  corporeal  seisin, 
then,  in  case  seisin  was  adjudicated  to  him  by  decree  of  court  or 
awarded  to  him  by  judicial  livery,  he  could  immediately  demand 
a  judicial  induction  into  possession  by  executory  process.  He 
was,  indeed,  bound  to  bring  action  against  the  occupant,  but  here 
again,  —  because  he  could  rely  upon  the  incorporeal  seisin,  —  he 
enjoyed  the  position,  favorable  from  the  standpoint  of  procedure, 
of  one  having  seisin.  If,  for  example,  the  heir  found  the  estate 
in  the  hands  of  a  stranger,  he  would  bring  an  action  against  the 
abator  on  the  basis  of  his  (incorporeal)  seisin  of  inheritance,  which 
enabled  him  to  prove  at  once  his  character  as  heir.    Once  such 
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proof  wfts  made,  the  corporeal  seisin  of  the  abator  was  "  broken/' 
Only  when  the  latter  could  oppose  to  him  »n  independent  source 
of  right  or  title,  —  for  example  the  fact  that  he  had  bought  the 
land  in  controversy  from  the  heritor  before  his  death,  —  did  the 
demandant's  incorporeal  seisin  fail  to  break  the  defense,  for  in 
such  case  the  right  of  the  occupant  proved  to  be  older,  and  conse- 
quently better. 

With  donnant  and  multiple  seisins  the  case  was  similar.  Either 
of  the  co-existent  seisins  empowered  its  holder  to  make  upon  the 
other  an  attack  by  way  of  legal  action,  which  would  "  break  " 
the  latter  if  there  appeared  in  it  a  physical  control  inconsistent 
with  the  demandant's  right. 

In  the  same  way  a  proprietary  seisin  could  "  break  "  the  imme- 
diate (usufructuary)  seisin  dependent  upon  it.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  lands  were  let  at  a  rent  by  the  owner  to  a  peasant  as 
tenant  for  life,  and  after  the  tenant's  death  his  heir  remained  on 
the  land  and  refused  to  surrender  possession ;  or  that  the  question 
was  one  of  a  lease  for  years,  and  despite  the  expiration  of  the  term 
the  tenant  did  not  vacate.  Here  also,  if  the  owner  brought  suit 
against  the  actual  occupant  on  the  basis  of  his  proprietary  seisin, 
the  advantage  of  proof  lay  with  the  plaintiff,  for  the  corporeal 
seisin  of  the  defendant  had  become  wrongful. 

The  result  was  the  same  when  the  owner  possessed  only  a  dor- 
mant seisin,  —  for  example  because  he  received  no  rent.  If  the 
seisin  of  the  owner  who  had  let  lands  for  rent,  or  of  a  pledgor  who 
had  given  to  his  creditor  a  pledgee's  seisin  in  a  piece  of  land,  had 
been  violated,  —  let  us  say,  in  that  the  holder  of  the  immediate 
seisin  (the  rentaler,  the  pledgee)  had  conveyed  or  re-pledged  the 
lands  to  a  third  person,  —  the  holder  of  the  superior  seisin  (the 
owner)  could  turn  the  "  aggressive  force  "  of  his  proprietary  seisin 
against  any  third  occupant,  and  "  break  "  his  physical  control. 
For  here  again  there  came  into  play  the  effect  of  the  principle  of 
publicity  applicable  to  all  legal  relations  to  land.  Since  the  lease, 
or  the  pledge  had  been  effected  by  a  public  act,  "  it  was  per- 
fectly well  known  within  the  community  and  the  whole  juris- 
diction of  the  court  who  was  occupying  lands  as  owner,  and 
who  as  rentaler  or  pledgee;  and  if  not  known,  the  fact  could 
everywhere  be  ascertained."  ^  The  corporeal  seisin  of  the  third 
person,  also,  was  therefore  defective,  since  it  lacked  the  one 
essential  requisite  of  seisin,  the  possibility  of  alleging  an  objec- 

^  Hvher,  "Die  Bedeutuns:  der  Gewere  im  deutsohen  Saohenreoht*' 
(1894),  12. 
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lively  existent  real  right ;  and  it  was  therefore  bound  to  yield 
to  the  undefective  sebin  of  the  owner.  And  whether  the  seisin 
of  the  owner  was  a  visible,  or  only  a  dormant  or  expectant,  seisin 
made  no  difference  in  the  result. 

(3)  Its  "  Translative  '*  Action,  or  effect  of  passing  rights 
("  Translativwirkung  *'  =  Huber,  "  Wirkung  der  Rechtsiiber- 
tragung  "  =  Gierke).  Since  every  possible  real  right  in  lands 
found  expression,  as  has  been  shown,  in  a  seisin,  the  conveyance 
of  every  such  right  necessarily  assumed  the  form  of  a  transfer  of 
seisin.  Seisin  was  therefore  "  inevitably  a  precondition  to,  and 
the  sufficient  legitimation  of,  the  conveyance  of  every  right  in 
land."  Even  seisins  of  inheritance  could  arise  only  upon  condi- 
tion that  the  heritor  had  had  seisin  in  the  land  inherited. 

Incorporeal,  dormant,  and  expectant  seisins  possessed  in  the 
same  degree  as  corporeal  seisin  the  power  of  transferring  to  one  who 
acquired  them  the  rights  that  underlay  them.  It  is  true  that 
inasmuch  as  the  former  classes  themselves  were  lacking  in  the 
element  of  physical  control,  such  control  could  not  be  conferred 
upon  the  grantee  by  their  transfer.  He  did  acquire,  however,  the 
right  embodied  in  those  forms  of  seisin;  so  that  for  him  also 
there  resulted  from  such  a  transfer  an  incorporeal,  dormant,  or 
expectant  seisin  in  his  favor,  and  this  had  the  same  effect  thence- 
forth, as  to  him,  as  it  had  had  before  in  favor  of  his  grantor. 

In  the  case  of  a  corporeal  seisin  we  have  seen  that  there  was 
always  a  possibility  of  its  being  imperfect  or  defective,  in  that 
the  assertion  of  an  objectively  existent  right  might  be  opposed  to 
the  actual  facts.  If  such  a  defective  seisin  was  conveyed  from 
its  holder  to  another,  it  retained  its  defect,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  the  hands  of  the  transferee.  True,  the  defect  was  not  necessarily 
visible ;  it  became  so  only  when  one  with  a  better  right  attacked 
such  defective  seisin.  Until  then  the  appearance  of  right  spoke 
for  the  grantee,  as  before  for  his  grantor ;  and  until  the  defect  was 
taken  advantage  of  he  was  also  protected  by  the  law  against 
strangers,  as  the  holder  of  the  right  apparently  embodied  in  the 
seisin. 

Under  some  circumstances,  however,  the  defect  might  be  cured 
in  the  hands  of  the  transferee,  so  that  the  apparent  right  became, 
as  to  him,  transformed  into  an  actual  right.  This  leads  us  to  the 
institute  known  as  "  rechte  "  seisin. 

(V)  Legitimatized  or  Citation  Seisin  ("rechte ''  =  "rightful  "  — 
i.e.  judicially  sanctioned  —  seisin).  —  As  was  shown  above  (pp. 
195  et  seq.),  the  mere  running  of  time  was  capable,  in  certain  cases  of 
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defective  seisin,  of  creating  a  right  where  there  had  been  before  a 
lack  of  right.  For  if  one  forcibly  disseised  did  not  within  a  year 
and  a  day  proceed,  in  reliance  upon  his  incorporeal  seisin,  against 
the  holder  of  the  corporeal  seisin,  then  the  corporeal  seisin,  which 
was  as  such  defective  because  of  the  breach  of  right,  was  trans- 
formed into  a  legitimate  ("  rechtmassige  ")  seisin,  in  favor  of 
the  disseissor  and  every  later  holder.  The  defective  origin  was 
wholly  overcome  by  the  fact  of  physical  control  exercised  through 
a  year  and  a  day ;  for  the  disseisee  had  forever  estopped  himself 
by  silence.  Here,  however,  there  was  no  question  of  a  legitimatized 
seisin,  —  "  rightful  "  seisin  in  the  technical  sense ;  although  the 
latter  also  arose  from  prescription  ("  Verschweigung  ",  acquiescent 
preclusion). 

In  citation  seisin  the  question  was  never  one  of  curing  an  un- 
lawful possession  based  upon  violent  disturbance  of  another's 
right ;  on  the  contrary,  it  presupposed  a  perfectly  lawful  seisin,  — 
indeed,  always  originally,  and  as  a  rule  even  later,  —  a  seisin 
created  by  judicial  release. 

This  citation  seisin  of  lands,  —  which  we  meet  with  in  fully 
developed  form  "  toward  the  end  of  the  1000  s  or  in  the  first  half 
of  the  1100  s  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Northeastern  Spain,  in 
England,  and  in  Flanders;  and  whose  existence  in  the  first  half 
of  the  1000  s  we  may  infer,  for  Germany  from  documentary  evi- 
dence, and  for  France  from  the  Franco-Oriental  and  the  Norman- 
Sicilian  systems  of  law  ",  —  had  its  origin  (as  is  shown  by  the 
recent  researches  of  Brunner,^  which  confirm  the  older  studies  of 
Sohm  ^)  in  the  legal  institutions  of  the  Frankish  Empire.  It  was 
evolved  in  the  course  of  the  800  s :  "  doubtless  in  the  first  place 
as  a  privilege  of  the  king  that  originated  in  connection  with  the 
tacit-preclusion  period  ('  Verschweigungsfrist ')  of  a  year  and  a 
day,  which  had  been  applied  under  the  '  missio  in  bannum  regis  ' 
in  execution  proceedings  since  the  capitulary  of  Ludwig  I  of  818- 
819."  Just  as  in  those  proceedings  a  year's  stay  was  left  open 
to  the  outlaw  within  which  to  release  his  land  from  the  royal 
power,  after  the  running  of  which  period  the  preliminary  out- 
lawry of  his  goods  ("  Fronung  ")  became  a  definite  confiscation, 
so  in  the  case  of  a  judicial  release  of  seisin  notice  was  given  that 
all  outstanding  claims  against  the  estate  must  be  presented  within 
a  certain  period,  under  penalty  of  acquiescent  preclusion.  Parties 
present  in  court  were. required  to  do  this  inmiediately ;   others, 

1  Brunner,  **Luft  maoht  frei"  {supra,  p.  91),  38-46. 
« In  Z.*  R.  G.,  I  (1880),  53  et  aeq. 
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within  a  year  and  a  day,  —  that  is,  according  to  the  later  inter- 
pretation (supra,  p.  15)  within  the  period  covered  by  three  regu- 
lar ("  echte ")  and  three  bidden  ("  gebotene ")  folk-courts, 
or  one  year,  six  months,  and  three  days.  Claims  that  were  not 
presented  within  such  time  were  thereby  barred ;  whereas,  aside 
from  judicial  publication  and  ban,  claims  were  ordinarily 
barred  only  after  thirty  years.  Whoever,  after  such  judicial 
ban,  retained  unchallenged  seisin  for  a  year  and  a  day,  gained 
thereby  the  "  rechte  "  or  judicially  sanctioned  seisin.* 

This  carried  with  it  important  procediural  advantages  in  his 
favor.  According  to  early  Prankish  law,  as  it  long  maintained 
itself  in  the  Netherlands,  —  and  quite  in  accordance  with  the  origin 
of  the  institute,  —  in  case  an  attack  should  nevertheless  be  made 
upon  his  seisin  he  needed  simply  to  oppose  to  the  complaint  an 
allegation  of  the  fact  of  his  unchallenged  possession  during  one 
year ;  or  in  case  such  allegation  were  denied  by  his  opponent  to 
prove  such  fact.  In  other  words,  he  need  not  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  right  at  all ;  he  could,  in  this  respect, 
simply  refuse  to  answer  the  complaint.  It  is  true  that  the  medie- 
val Saxon  law,  which  brought  the  institute  of  judicial  seisin  to  its 
fullest  development,  showed  many  departures  from  this  simple 
rule,  and  particularly  one  according  to  which  the  defendant,  after 
proving  by  witnesses  his  unchallenged  possession  for  one  year, 
swore  by  his  own  oath  to  the  rightful  basis  of  his  seisin,  there- 
with repelling  the  demandant's  attack.  According  to  Heusler^ 
the  explanation  of  this  fact  may  be  that  the  period  that  deter- 
mined the  legitimacy  of  the  seisin  had  come  to  be  differently 
reckoned.  The  important  question  was  no  longer  whether  the 
seisin  had  been  challenged  during  the  first  year  after  its  inception, 
but  whether  it  had  been  so  challenged  during  the  year  last  prior 
to  the  bringing  of  the  action.  This  last  could  easily  be  proved 
by  witnesses,  but  the  fact  of  quiet  possession  during  the  first  year 
could  not  be  proved  so  readily  if,  —  as  was  usually  the  case,  — 
many  years  had  passed  since  the  establishment  of  the  seisin. 
For  this  reason  the  defendant  was  allowed,  in  such  case,  to  make 
his  oath.  These  variations  of  the  Saxon  law  showed  an  emanci- 
pation from  the  old  historical  basis  of  the  Prankish  peace-ban ; 
and  this  was  apparent  also  in  the  fact  that  the  preliminary  require- 
ment of  a  livery  perfected  before  the  court  was  later  abandoned, 
—  citation  seisin  being  recognized  as  possible  whenever  the  seisin 
had  originated  in  a  visible  act.    Thereafter  the  period  of  a  year 

1  Ssp.,  II.  44,  §  1.  « **Gewere*\  107. 
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and  a  day  was  no  longer  strictly  maintained^  but  was  arbitrarily 
varied.  The  institution  gradually  fell  into  confusion,  which  was 
increased  still  more  by  classing  it  with  that  other  institute,  men- 
tioned above,  by  which  a  seisin  wrongfully  acquired  was  validated 
after  a  year  and  a  day ;  with  which,  however,  it  had  originally 
nothing  to  do.  At  an  early  date  the  influence  of  alien  law  also 
made  itself  felt  in  this  connection;  for  the  Schwabenspiegel 
already  accepted,  as  regarded  land,  the  Roman  usucapion  periods 
of  ten  and  twenty  years.  All  these  transformations,  which  brought 
about  the  eventual  decay  of  the  institute,*  are  to  be  explained  by 
the  circumstance  that  judicial  release  of  seisin  became  ever  more 
rare,  especially  in  South  Germany. 

(VI)  Seisin  of  Incorporeal  Things.  —  Inasmuch  as  the  medieval 
law,  as  shown  above  (p.  161),  applied  the  law  of  land  not  only  to 
land  itself  but  also  to  incorporeal  things,  —  such  as  existing  rights 
to  land,  and  all  other  independent  interests  in  land  ("  liegenschaft- 
liche  Gerechtigkeiten  ") — it  was  logical  to  assume  a  seisin  in  them, 
in  other  words  a  seisin  in  rights  ("  Rechtsgewere  ")>  which  con- 
formed in  every  respect  to  the  principles  of  seisin  in  material 
things,  and  which  might  therefore,  like  the  latter,  take  the  form 
of  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  feudal,  rental,  pledge,  or  judicial 
seisin.  As  a  practical  matter,  it  made  no  difference  whether  the 
holder  of  the  real  right,  —  for  example  a  lessor,  —  was  regarded  as 
having  a  seisin  in  the  right  to  collect  the  rent,  or  a  seisin  in  the 
land  out  of  which  the  rent  was  payable  that  was  outwardly  ex- 
pressed in  the  right  to  the  rent.  As  a  general  rule,  probably  in  all 
cases  where  seisin  involved  actual  occupancy  of  land,  this  right 
was  regarded  as  seisin  in  a  material  thing,  whereas  in  other  cases 
of  real  rights  men  spoke  preferably  of  a  seisin  in  the  right  rather 
than  in  the  thing,  —  for  example,  in  cases  of  rights  to  rent 
("  Zins  ")>  annuities  ("  Renten "),  land  charges,  and  rights  in 
"  alieno  solo  "  ("  Grundgerechtigkeiten  ")•  Alike  in  private  and 
public  law  a  peculiar  significance  came  to  attach  to  this  concept 
of  seisin-in-rights  in  the  case  of  those  real  rights  in  gross 
("  liegenschaftliche  Gerechtsame  ")  that  related  to  definite  lands 
but  did  not  include  the  immediate  usufruct  thereof.  Such  were 
the  usufructuary  regalities,  rights  of  ban  and  judicial  execution, 
perquisites  ("  Gerechtsame ")  of  office,  and  political  privileges 
(e.g.  a  privileged  status  in  court) :  in  short,  all  rights  that  could 
be  the  subject  of  tenure. 

» Compare   with    this    "Rechtafall   3"    in   StiUz,    "HSngger   Meier- 
geriohtsurteile  des  16.  und  17.  Jahrhunderts"  (1912),  12-15. 
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(VII)  Commoii  Qualities  of  Medieval  Seisixis.  —  If  one  com- 
pares the  leading  features  of  the  law  of  seisin  brought  out  in  the 
preceding  pages,  it  becomes  manifest  that  it  was  an  institute  of 
literally  universal  importance.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that 
the  seisin  of  chattels  rested  upon  the  same  bases  (infra,  §  57), 
notwithstanding  that  its  elaboration  was  different  in  details,  and 
that  it  was  precisely  in  this  difference  that  the  distinction  between 
the  law  of  land  and  of  chattels,. so  important  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
found  expression.  Witli  regard  to  the  end  it  was  designed  to 
serve  seisin  must  be  put  alongside  the  Roman  "  possessio  "  and 
the  modem  concept  of  possession,  —  although  it  is  distinct  from 
both.  It  was  "  the  form  under  which  real  rights  were  defended, 
acquired,  and  transferred."  There  existed  no  real  right  that  could 
not  have  been  represented  in  the  garb  of  seisin,  and  every  real 
right  was  recognized  in  the  form  of  seisin  only.*  It  was  neither 
mere  actual  dominion,  nor  a  condition  corresponding  to  owner- 
ship and  protected  by  the  law  in  the  interest  of  ownership;  it 
was  neither  a  right  to  the  possession,  nor,  as  Albrecht  believed, 
an  independent  real  right  to  "  represent "  a  thing  in  court.^  It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  a  form-concept.  Its  most  important  func- 
tion, aside  from  its  effect  of  passing  rights,  lay  in  its  service  as  a 
formal  legitimation  in  the  enforcement  of  the  real  right  that  was 
assumed  to  lie  back  of  it,  but  which  it  was  necessary  to  look  to 
only  when  questioned. 

The  reception  of  the  Roman-Canon  law,  coupled  with  a  lack  of 
understanding  for  the  consistency  and  practical  utility  of  seisin, 
threw  the  foundations  of  that  institute,  at  first,  into  confusion. 
In  the  end,  however,  the  fimdamental  idea  that  characterized  it, 
—  the  embodiment  of  real  rights  in  a  form  visible  to,  and  therefore 
binding  upon,  all  —  has  gained  renewed  recognition  in  the  modem 
system  of  land  registry. 

§  29.   Influence  of  the  Alien  Law  of   Poteession.'  —  The  doe- 

*  Huher,  op,  cit.,  20. 

*  Albrecht,  in  his  "Gewere",  125,  makes  the  generalization:  **If  for 
the  concept  of  seisin,  which  was  treated  as  a  right  to  represent  a  thing  in 
litigation,  we  seek  an  equivalent  that  brings  it  nearer  to  our  present  law, 
we  find  such  available  in  the  concept  of  materiality  or  *thinglikeness' 
CDinglichkeit').  Seisin  is  that  which  gives  real  (*dingliche')  effect  to 
the  relation  of  a  person  to  a  thing ;  that  is,  which  is  the  basis  of  a  real 
action  or  a  defense  against  the  real  action  of  another."  Gierke  aptly 
remarks  ("Privatrecht",  II,  194,  N.  30)  that  by  this  assumption  of  an 
independent  real  right  to  represent  a  thing  in  litigation,  as  existing  alon^ 
side  of  real  rights  that  themselves  give  no  right  of  action,  seisin  is 
transformed  into  a  special  real  right  in  a  material  sense. 

*v,  Saingny,**DM  Recht  des  Besitzes"  (1803;  7th  ed.,  by  Rudorff, 
1865) ;  BrunB,  "Das  Recht  des  Besitzes  im  Mittelalter  und  in  der  Gegen- 
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trine  of  seisin  was  unable  to  hold  its  own  against  the  intruding 
alien  law.  The  alien  law  before  which  it  had  to  yield  was  not, 
however,  the  pure  Roman  law  of  "  possessio."  It  was  rather  that 
law  which  Italian  theory  and  the  practice  of  legists  and  canonists 
had  developed  out  of  the  Roman,  following  the  lead  of  the  Canon 
law.  The  classical  Roman  system  was  built  upon  assumptions  of 
imderlying  social  conditions,  quite  different  from  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  medieval  life.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  a  theory 
and  judicial  practice  which  had  to  serve  the  conditions  of  their 
time,  and  consequently  to  adapt  the  classical  Roman  law  to  those 
conditions,  was  controlled  by  the  influence  of  Germanic  legal 
views  that  had  sprung  from  those  conditions.  In  the  feudal  law, 
especially,  the^e  prevailed  "  the  absolute  cult  of  the  Germanic 
theory  of  seisin."  ^ 

This  Germanization  or  medievalization  of  the  classic  Roman 
law  was  continued  in  Germany.  The  Italian-Canon  law  of 
possession  taken  over  at  the  Reception  suffered  still  further 
transformations  in  German  courts  and  statutes,  the  result  of  which 
was  to  make  it  conform  still  more  nearly  to  old  native  institutions. 
The  legislation  of  the  Territories,  particularly,  and  above  all  the 
great  modem  codifications,  preserved  many  elements  of  Germanic 
law. 

All  the  same  this  did  not  alter  the  fact  that  in  place  of  the  old 
law  of  seisin  there  had  jentered  into  the  common  law  of  Germany 
an  essentially  alien  law  of  possession,  so  that  the  very  name  of 
seisin  wholly  disappeared.  Unlike  the  former  doctrine  of  seisin, 
this  new  common-law  doctrine  of  possession,  a  mixture  of  antique 
and  medieval  ideas,  was  far  from  being  clear  and  logical;  and 
this  mainly  because  the  older  common-law  theory,  without  any 
understanding  for  the  fragments  of  the  native  law  and  without 
historical  insight  into  the  antique  law  of  the  "  Corpus  Juris  ", 
attempted  as  best  it  could  to  fasten  the  old  and  new  mechanically 
together.  It  was  the  Historical  School  of  the  1800  s  that  first 
undertook,  under  the  leadership  of  Savigny,  to  clear  the  pure 
Roman  law  of  alien  blemishes,  and  to  bring  the  classical  law,  thus 
theoretically  restored,  into  exclusive  supremacy  in  judicial  prac- 
tice. In  the  latter  undertaking  it  did  not  succeed,  for  the  influence 
of  the  particularistic  systems  was  the  stronger;  and  in  the 
end  these  prevailed  also  in  the  drafting  of  the  present  Civil  Code. 

wart"  (1848);  "Die  Besitzklagen  des  rdmisohen  und  heutigen  Reohts" 
(1857). 

»  Heusler,  "Gewere",  298. 
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Before  we  proceed  in  the  following  pages  to  point  out  in  their 
chief  features  the  mutations  of  the  old  doctrine  of  seisin,  we  must 
first  of  all  remark  that  the  (Jermanic  distinction  between  the  law 
of  lands  and  the  law  of  chattels  came  to  an  end,  in  principle,  with 
the  Reception.  The  new-made  "  Roman  "  doctrine  of  possession 
applied  equally  to  all  sorts  of  things ;  and  that  now  became  the 
rule  in  Germany,  though  not  indeed  in  so  absolute  a  form  as  that 
which  ultimately  prevailed  at  Rome.  This  was  prevented,  in 
particular,  by  the  development  of  the  registry-system  in  the  law 
of  land.  The  result  was  that  the  form  or  mode  of  possession, 
as  well  as  the  provisions  for  protecting  possession^  remained  dif- 
ferent in  the  law  of  land  and  the  law  of  chattels,  —  an  important 
after-effect  of  the  old  theory  of  seisin.  Because  of  these  facts 
it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  following  discussion,  to  continue  the 
separate  treatment  of  the  two  classes  of  things  with  reference  to 
the  points  indicated,  and  to  consider  first  lands,  exclusively. 
What  we  have  to  say  in  the  following  account  of  them  holds  good, 
however,  in  other  respects,  of  movables. 

(I)  The  Concept  of  Possession.  —  The  "  possessio  "  of  Rotnan 
law  was  itself  not  merely  the  physical  occupancy  ("  Innehabung  "). 
of  a  thing,  —  mere  detention  that  stood  in  contrast  to  possession. 
But  possession,  in  Roman  law,  did  presuppose  under  all  circum- 
stances actual  physical  control.  To  this,  the  "  corpus  ",  there 
must  be  added  a  will,  the  "  animus  possidendi  '* ;  though  it  is  true 
that  as  regards  the  nature  and  significance  of  this,  unanimity  never 
was  attained  in  the  Pandect  theory.  Where  it  was  lacking,  the 
Roman  law  denied  the  protection  otherwise  accorded  to  posses- 
sion, namely  the  possessory  interdicts.  The  normal  case  of 
possession  was  the  possession  of  an  owner,  —  possessory  dominion 
("  Besitzherrschaft  ")  exercised  with  an  "  animus  domini."  This 
conception  of  possession  was  the  same  for  movable  and  immovable 
things. 

(1)  Seisin  and  Possession.  —  As  has  been  shown  in  preceding 
pages  (§  28),  seisin  was  the  "  dress  "  of  things  in  Germanic  law : 
every  real  right  must  appear  within  that  covering.  It  was  foreign 
to  the  Roman  law,  "  possessio  "  being  as  just  remarked  normally 
merely  the  outward  form  of  the  right  of  ownership,  but  the  idea 
of  seisin  was  nevertheless  not  abandoned.  However,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  development  of  the  modem  system  of  land  registry, 
which  was  associated  with  the  treatment  of  the  incorporeal  seisin 
created  by  livery,  this  "  publicital "  function  of  seisin  became 
separated  in  the  law  of  land  from  the  element  of  physical  control, 
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and  passed  over  into  the  register-entry.  The  entry  was  thence- 
forth "  the  legal  vesture  of  the  land."  In  the  law  of  chattds,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  seisin  of  the  old  law,  and  its  legal  significance 
from  a  substantive  viewpoint,  have  lived  on  in  the  "  possession  " 
of  the  modern  law.  There  was  thus  perpetuated  a  distinction,  in 
this  respect,  between  the  law  of  land  and  the  law  of  chattels  that 
was  unknown  to  the  Roman  law.  In  the  land-law,  in  consequence 
<rf  the  prevalence  of  the  registry  system,  the  significance  that  for- 
merly attached  to  possession  came  to  attach  exclusively  to  the  book- 
entry  ;  whereas  in  the  law  of  chattels,  after  as  before  the  Recep- 
tion, possession  exercised  upon  the  substantive  law,  as  respects 
the  protective  remedies  accorded  to  it,  the  consequences  peculiar 
to  the  former  law  of  seisin.  In  the  same  way^  possession  played 
no  part  in  the  conveyance  of  land  .aBd^the.establishment  of  ri^ts 
therein.  Recording  to  the  registry  system,  as  will  be  later  explained, 
a  mere  book-entry  suffiees_to  transfer  rights  in  land ;  whereas  in  the 
law  of  chattels, — in  agreement  with  the  Roman  law,  —  the  modem 
possession  took  over  the  "  translative  *'  function  of  seisin.  The 
''  public  faith  "  ("  offentliche  Glaube  ")  of  the  register  realized, 
far  the  more  completely,  the  idea  of  the  old  law  that  the  actual 
circumstances  of  possession  should  give  rise  to  a  presiunption  of 
rightfulness  in  their  favor.  But  this  also  holds  good  only  for  the 
land  law.  In  the  case  of  movables  simple  possession,  in  the  sense 
of  actual  physical  control,  suffices  in  the  modem  law,  as  did  once 
incorporeal  seisin,  to  establish  the  right  of  the  occupant. 

(2)  Elements  of  Possession. — Possession  was  attributed  in  Roman 
law  to  no  one  besides  the  owner  save  to  a  pledgee,  a  "  precario- 
habens  "  (permissive  possessor),  and  a  stakeholder.  These  were 
exceptions  to  its  general  rule  which  were  known  in  the  common-law 
theory  as  cases  of  "  derivative  possession  ",  and  which  are  doubt- 
less to  be  explained  upon  grounds,  not  of  theory,  but  of  social 
and  historical  conditions.  It  did  not,  on  the  other  hand,  attribute 
possession  to  the  depositary,  commendatary,  mandatary,  hirer 
C  Mieter  "),  and  lessee  ("  Pachter  ").  Nor  did  it  accept  the  Ro- 
man law  in  this  matter.  On  the  contrary  the  attempt  was  made 
to  attribute  the  character  of  "  juristic  "  possession  to  every  kind 
of  physical  control  that  rested  upon  an  independent  right;  and 
to  deny  this,  as  did  the  old  law  of  seisin,  only  in  those  cases  where 
such  control  was  exercised  in  another  person's  name.  It  was 
sought  to  reconcile  this  doctrine  with  the  Roman  law  either  by 
putting  in  place  of  the  "  animus  domini  "  required  by  the  prevail- 
ing theory  the  wider  term  "  animus  rem  sibi  habendi  ",  or  by  ex- 
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tending  the  cases  of  "  derivative  "  possession.    Similar  attempts, 
grounded  upon  the  law  of  seisin,  were  made  by  the  codes. 

The  Prussian  "  Landrecht "  went  farthest  in  this  respect. 
Alongside  of  a  "  perfect  possession  "  that  corresponded  to  the  old 
proprietary  seisin,  and  which  alone  was  covered  by  the  Roman 
"possessio",  it  put  an  "  imperfect  possession  "  that  included  every 
form  of  detention,  other  than  that  of  an  owner,  that  was  accom- 
panied by  an  intent  to  exercise  a  right  for  the  detainer's  own  bene- 
fit. Thus  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht "  recognized,  besides  the 
possession  of  an  owner  ("  Eigenbesitz  "),  an  independent  posses- 
sion ("  einen  eigenen  Besitz  ")  of  a  lessee,  hirer,  usufructuary,  etc. ; 
and  regarded  only  cases  of  user  ("  Verwaltung  ")  in  the  exercise  of 
another's  right  as  cases  of  a  dependent  "  detention  "  ("  unselb- 
standige  Inhabung"), — though  according  possessory  protection 
even  to  the  latter  as  against  third  parties.  The  present  Civil 
Code  has  brought  the  evolution  to  an  end  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  old  Germanic  law.  It  has,  it  is  true,  wholly  abandoned 
the  physical  indicium  of  usufruct  ("  Nutzung  "),  characteristic  of 
the  old  law :  every  independent  physical  dominion  —  along  with 
that  of  the  owner  and  of  all  persons  entitled  to  enjoyment,  that  of 
a  custodian,  a  guardian,  etc.  —  is  "possession"  (§§872,  868). 
Only  a  dependent  administrative^justody  ("  unselbstandige  Ver- 
waltungsinhabung  ")  is  no  possession  (§  856) ;  in  this  case  the 
person  having  control  is  a  "  possessory-servant "  ("  Besitzdiener  ") 
of  the  possessor.  The  Swiss  Civil  Code  has  gone  still  farther  in 
recognizing  outright  all  actual  control  over  a  thing  as  possession 
(§919). 

(3)  In  close  connection  with  all  this  was  the  recognition  —  quite 
irreconcilable  with  the  classic  Roman  law  —  of  nmUiple  possessions 
of  the  same  thing.  The  Italian  jurists  had  already  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  recognize  this  characteristic  product  of  medie- 
val life ;  and  had  striven  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  classic 
sources  by  employing  the  concepts  of  "  naturalis  "  and  "  civilis 
possessio" ,  and  superior  and  subordinate  ownerships.  In  Ger- 
many, also,  the  law  remained  after  the  Reception  decidedly  upon 
an  indigenous  basis.  The  recognition  of  classes  of  "  independent " 
possession,  besides  proprietary  possession,  was  precisely  and  pri- 
marily designed  to  make  possible  such  co-existence.  Here  again 
the  new  Civil  Code  has  gone  back  to  the  old  law  even  more  com- 
pletely than  did  the  codes  that  preceded  it.  Its  "  mediate  " 
possession  (§  868)  is  the  old  proprietary  seisin ;  its  "  immediate  " 
possession^  subordinate  to  the  former,  the  old  immediate  seisin  of 
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rentalers,  vassals^  etc.  And  though,  in  the  case  of  mediate  pos- 
session it  omits  the  requisite  of  physical  user,  one  may  regard  this, 
with  Gie^ke,^as  a  continuation  of  the  old  "  donnant  **  seisin.  In 
the  Swiss  Civil  Code  (§  920)  the  "independent"  possession  of  an 
owner  corresponds  to  the  "  mediate  ",  and  the  "  dependent " 
possession  of  one  to  whom  a  thing  has  been  transferred  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  a  limited  real  or  personal  right  corresponds  to 
the  "  immediate  ",  possession  of  the  German  Code.  Thus  in  the 
law  of  to-day  there  is  again  possible,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  a  gradation  of  several  "  possessory  dominions " 
("  Besitzherrschaften  ") :  below  the  proprietary  possession  of  the 
owner  other  independent  ("Fremd-")  or  tenurial  ("Lehn-") 
possessions  of  the  most  varied  sorts,  —  for  example,  those  of 
owners,  usufructuaries,  usufructuary  lessees  ("  Pachter ")  and 
sub-lessees  ("  Afterpachter  ").  In  what  respects  the  Civil  Code 
has  gone,  in  this  matter,  even  beyond  the  medieval  law,  recogniz- 
ing the  possibility  of  multiple  possession  in  the  case  of  chattels, 
will  be  indicated  in  connection  with  the  law  of  chattels  (infra, 
§67). 

(4)  As  respects  possession  of  rights,  the  prevailing  tendency  in 
the  Middle  Ages  to  assimilate  legal  relations  to  things  had  already 
led  (as  noted  supra,  p.  201),  to  an  application  of  the  seisin-concept 
to  all  rights  in  any  way  associated  with  particular  pieces  of  land ; 
and  this  even  when  such  rights  necessarily  lacked  the  element 
of  usufruct  which  was  required  in  other  cases.  The  tendency 
of  this  principle  was  bound  to  be  absolutely  contrary  to  the  Roman 
law,  for  this,  aside  from  a  few  special  cases,  recognized  a  so-called 
"  iuris  '*  or  "  quasi  possessio  "  in  the  case  of  servitudes  only.  At 
the  same  time,  seisin  of  rights  was  classified  without  scruple  under 
the  Roman  concept  of  "  quasi  possessio  ",  thus  completely  trans- 
forming this.  The  Canon  law,  especially,  stretched  the  concept 
beyond  all  limits :  it  recognized  quasi-possession  in  all  rights  of 
lordship  —  over  chiuxjhes,  in  ecclesiastical  offices  and  dignities,  in 
the  benefices  associated  therewith,  in  advowsons,  and  even  in  the 
mutual  rights  of  husband  and  wife.  Germany  followed  the  Canon 
law  in  this  respect.  The  term  "  possession  ",  —  which  the  ad- 
jective "  quasi "  of  course  no  longer  fitted,  —  was  extended  to 
cover  all  rights,  including  rights  in  movables,  and  claims; 
only  rights  under  the  family-law,  or  at  least  the  marital-possession, 
("  Ehebesitz ")  of  the  Canon  law,  were  excepted.  The  Codes, 
too,  treated  either  all  rights  of  permanent  enjoyment  (so  the 

1  "Privatreoht",  II,  220. 
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Fhissian  Code)  or  all  intScMe  inoNporeal  things  whatever  (so 
the  Austrian  Code)  as  equivalents,  as  r^aided  possessicHi,  of  cor- 
poreal things.  On  the  other  hand  the  i^esent  Civil  Code  has  at 
last  "  heedlessly  broken  at  this  point  the  thread  of  German  l^al 
development  *\  ^  inasmuch  as  it  concedes  possesscHy  remedies  for 
the  protection  only  of  real,  and  restricted  personal,  servitudes; 
recognizing  no  possession  of  rights  in  other  cases.  The  Swiss 
Civil  Code,  however,  makes  the  actual  exercise  of  the  right  equiv- 
alent in  the  case  of  real  servitudes  and  land  charges  to  the 
possesion  of  a  thing  (§  919,  2). 

(II)  Acqolsitloii  and  Lots  of  PowMrion.  (1)  Original  Acquisition 
cf  Possession.  —  The  common  law  as  well  as  the  Territorial 
systems  adopted  the  principle  that  in  order  to  acquire  possession 
actual  physical  custody  {"  corpus '')  must  coexist  with  the  will- 
to-possess  {*'  animus  ")•  1^^  requirement  of  actual  physical 
custody  was  set  up  by  the  common  law,  following  the  Roman,  as 
an  absolute  principle,  even  with  reference  to  land.  This  made 
the  acquisition  of  possession  by  judicial  surrender  of  seisin  and 
decree  of  court  impossible.  Consequently,  the  cases  of  incor- 
poreal seisin  disappeared  from  the.  common  law,  which  in  its  law 
of  possession  maintained  simply  the  old  doctrine  of  corporeal 
seisin.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  land-registry  system  was 
developed  the  consequences  of  seisin  based  upon  release  and  judg- 
ments were  transferred  to  the  book  entry;  most  distinctly  in 
the  Austrian  law,  which  in  its  so-called  "  Tabular  "  or  "  book  " 
{i,e»  registered)  possession  recognized  a  special  kind  of  possession. 
With  respect  to  the  possessory  animus,  the  common  law  also  re- 
jected, as  already  indicated  (p.  208  supra),  the  narrow  Roman 
view,  and  adhered  to  the  old  theory  of  seisin.  In  the  law  of  to-day, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  element  of  will  is  taken  into  account,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  a  corresponding  will-to-possess  must,  under 
some  circumstances,  accompany  an  actual  reduction  to  physical 
custodv. 

(2)  Derivative  Acquisition  of  Possession.  —  The  other  Roman 
principle  —  that  all  acquisitions  of  possession  are  original,  and  in 
particular  that  even  in  the  case  of  "  tradition  "  there  is  merely 
a  sequence  in  time,  but  no  succession  —  was  rejected.  On  the 
contrary,  "  original "  acquisition  resulting  from  a  unilateral 
physical  reduction  to  custody  was  placed  alongside  of  "  deriva- 
tive "  acquisition  that  came  into  existence  by  a  transfer  of  posses- 
sion.   This  un-Roman  conception,  which  dcwninated  the  older 

»"Privatreoht",  11,226. 
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common  law  and  the  systems  of  Territorial  law,  has  been  adopted 
also  by  the  new  Civil  Code  and  by  the  Swiss  Civil  Code. 

The  transfer  of  possession  is  a  juristic  act. 

(A)  This  juristic  act  may  sometimes  consist  in  a  corporeal 
DELIVERY.  Originally,  this  was  an  indispensable  requisite,  as  well 
in  medieval  as  in  Roman  law,  for  every  acquisition  of  possession. 
However,  as  explained  above  (supra,  pp.  189  et  seq.),  the  medieval 
land  law  abandoned  this  requirement  in  cases  of  incorporeal  posses- 
sion. And  even  the  Roman  law  disregarded  it  under  some  cir- 
cumstances (deporting  something  in  the  house  of  the  acquirer, 
posting  of  a  guard  by  the  acquirer,  delivery  of  a  key,  delivery  of 
documents  of  title,  putting  identification  marks  upon  a  thing,  a 
declaration  of  tradition  in  sight  of  the  object  to  be  conveyed, 
"  traditio  brevi  manu  ",  "  constitutum  possessorium  ")•  This  con- 
currence, which  at  best  was  only  superficial,  had  already  been 
seized  upon  in  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  theory  of 
the  so-called  "  traditio  ficta  ",  that  is  a  transfer  of  possession  by 
mere  words  and  tokens  without  corporeal  delivery ;  which  theory 
was  then  carried  to  Germany  and  adopted  in  the  Law  Books.* 
Certain  cases  of  this  "  traditio  ficta  "  used  in  contrast  with  "  tra- 
ditio vera  ",  —  in  particular  the  tradition  of  keys  and  deeds,  — 
were  designated  as  "  sjinbolical  "  tradition,  with  inaccurate  refer- 
ence to  the  old  forms  of  transfer  in  the  Germanic  land  law.  This 
was,  however,  a  complete  confusion,  historically,  of  entirely  dis- 
tinct principles  of  Germanic  and  Roman  law.  The  clarified 
Romanistic  jurisprudence  of  the  1800  s  showed  the  inconsistency 
between  such  a  concept  and  the  Roman  sources.  It  was  conse- 
quently abandoned,  and  is  not  recognized  by  the  new  Civil  Code. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  imder  the^general  principles  of  that 
Code  the  requirement  of  delivery  ("  Ubergabe  ")  is  satisfied  by 
handing  over  that  which,  according  to  popular  understanding,  is 
the  means  of  assuring  physical  control  over  the  thing  to  be  de- 
livered; for  example,  a  key.  Similarly,  the  marking  of  wares, 
which  according  to  medieval  notions  was  a  peculiarly  effective 
means  of  satisfying  the  requisite  of  a  visible  notification  of  change 
in  their  control,  can  be  regarded  under  the  present  law,  also,  as 
equivalent  in  effect  to  an  actual  delivery.  The  Swiss  Civil  Code 
gives  expression  to  this  idea  in  the  general  provision  that  posses- 
sion is  transferred,  not  only  by  delivery  of  the  thing  itself  but  also 
by  delivery  of  the  means  of  procuring  control  over  the  thing  to 
be  delivered  (§  922).    Peculiarly  important  in  modern  commercial 

»  Biermann,  "Traditio  ficta"  (1891). 
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law,  yet  likewise  rooted  in  old  Gennanic  law,  is  the  ddiverv  of 
wares  by  manual  deliver)-  of  mercantfle  papers  rdating  to  them 
(bills  of  lading,  carrier's  receipts,  and  warehouse  reoeq>ts  and 
dodc  warrants;. 

(B;  Beside  the  transfer  of  possession  by  |diysical  ddiveiy  (or  its 
substitute;  stands  transfer  perfected  bt  juristic  act,  whidi, 
provided  certain  preconditions  are  satisfied,  passes  possession  by  a 
''  possession-contract  "  C'  Besitzvertrag ''),  in  other  words,  by  a 
mere  declaration  of  will.  The  principles  of  the  R(»nan  law  have 
come  to  control  this  mode  of  transfer,  and  also  dominate  the 
regulation  by  the  Civfl  Code  of  agreements  for  the  transfer  of 
possession. 

(3)  As  already  explained  {supra,  p.  190)  seisin  of  lands  passed 
by  inheritance  directly  to  the  heir,  as  incorporeal  seisin.  Sudi 
seinn  by  descent  stood  in  the  sharpest  contrast  with  the  principles 
of  the  Roman  law  of  possession  and  inheritance.  Xev^theless  it 
bad  already  been  retained  in  Italian  theory  under  the  name  of 
''  possessio  civilissima  " ;  and  in  Germany,  the  Roman  law  was 
likewise  unable  to  dislodge  it.  Many  statutes  and  many  writers 
recognized  it.  Most  of  the  modem  State  systems,  also,  either 
provided  explicitly  that  the  heir  should  acquire  the  inheritance 
only  by  a  special  reduction  to  possession,  —  as  did  the  Bavarian 
''  Landrecht  "  and  the  Saxon  Code ;  or  contained  no  explicit  pro- 
vision whatever,  —  like  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht  "  and  the  Aus- 
trian  Code.  This  abandonment  of  the  old  native  law  in  (jermany 
itself  was  all  the  more  striking  because  almost  all  of  the  modem 
codes  outside  of  Germany,  and  notably  the  Code  Civil  (to  be  sure 
there  was  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  its  provisions,  the  Baden 
"  Landrecht "  being  clearer),  retained  the  principle  of  inherited 
possession.  It  was  only  with  the  Civil  Code  that  a  return  was 
made  to  original  Germanic  law  (§  857).  Not  only  has  it  recog- 
nized the  transfer  of  possession  by  inheritance,  but  it  has  applied 
this  to  all  things;  not  merely  to  lands.  The  Swiss  Civil  Code 
has  taken  the  same  stand  (§  560,  2). 

(4)  As  regards  positive  prescription  ("  Ersitzung  ")>  it  has  already 
been  explained  {supray  pp.  2(X)  et  seq.)  that  this  was  unknown  to 
the  medieval  law,  although  citation  ("  rechte  ")  seisin  played  a 
similar  r61e  in  the  case  of  land.  With  the  Reception  of  Roman 
law  its  doctrine  of  usucapion  was  adopted  in  Germany.  Wher- 
ever the  land-registry  system  attained  predominance,  however, 
the  possibility  of  acquiring  possession  in  lands  by  the  mere  mn- 
ning  of  time  wholly  disappeared ;  although  in  many  local  systems, 
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e.g.  in  the  Austrian,  there  was  introduced  "  a  positive  prescrip- 
tion upon  the  basis  of  the  book-entry  reminiscent  of  judicial 
seisin  "  ("  Tabularersitzung  ").  ^  Citation  seisin,  on  the  other 
hand,  lived  on  without  a  break  in  the  so-called  "  possession 
annale  "  of  the  French  law,  which  gives  a  possessory  remedy  solely 
for  the  protection  of  a  possession  undisturbed  during  one  year. 
The  present  Civil  Code  has  wholly  done  away  with  any  ordinary 
positive  prescription  of  rights  in  land,  admitting  an  exceptional 
one  in  certain  cases  only  (§§  900,  927).  The  Swiss  Civil  Code 
recognizes  an  ordinary  positive  prescription  in  favor  of  one  who 
has  been  unjustifiably  registered  in  the  landbook  as  owner,  and 
has  possessed  the  land  in  good  faith,  uninterruptedly  and  witht)ut 
challenge,  for  ten  years  (§  661).  It  recognizes  also  an  extraordi- 
nary prescription  after  an  uninterrupted  and  imchallenged  pos- 
session for  thirty  years  whenever  the  land  has  not  been  entered 
in  the  register,  or  its  owner  does  not  appear  therefrom  (562). 

(5)  In  accordance  with  the  principles  that  regulated  its  acquisi- 
tion, loss  of  possession  necessarily  resulted,  from  the  Reception 
onward,  from  the  cessation  of  actual  control.  The  Italian  jurists, 
however,  had  earlier  insisted  upon  the  fiction,  peculiar  to  the 
seisin  theory,  that  one  who  was  forcibly  disseised  of  land  did  not 
cease  to  "  possess  ",  but  retained  at  least  provisionally  the  (in- 
corporeal) seisin.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  next  section  (§  36),  this 
Germanic  idea  was  of  great  importance  in  Italy  in  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  Roman  possessory  actions.  In  Germany,  too, 
where  with  the  Italian  concept  of  possession  there  was  adopted 
the  Italian  doctrine  relative  to  the  protection  of  possession,  the 
fiction  was  for  a  time  adhered  to ;  the  theory  being  followed  that 
the  disseisee  "possessionem  solo  animo  retinet."  Indeed,  this 
theory  was  even  extended  to  chattels.  In  more  recent  times, 
however,  this  after-effect  of  the  old  incorporeal  seisin  disappeared, 
along  with  the  whole  medieval  scheme  of  possessory  actions.  In 
the  law  of  chattels,  the  distinction  between  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary loss  of  possession  retained  a  decisive  importance  even  after 
the  Reception  (as  will  be  shown  later,  §  57) ;  and  thus  it  con- 
tinued to  be  true  in  the  modem  and  in  the  present  law  that  the 
effects  upon  the  positive  law  of  protecting  possession  are  different 
and  more  limited  in  the  law  of  chattels  than  in  the  land  law,  a 
regulation  totally  at  variance  with  the  Roman  law  of  the  Reception. 

(Ill)  The  Protection  of  Possession :  (1)  The  Roman  Interdicts. 
—  As  we  have  seen,  German  law  knew  no  independent,  no  special, 

»  Gierke,  "Privatreoht",  II,  265. 
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protection  of  possession,  and  no  special  possessory  actH>n.  The 
lawsuit  upon  the  issue  of  seisin  became,  in  its  tiial-5tagie»  a  con- 
test with  r^ard  to  the  right  embodied  therein.  Only  the  mere 
beginnings  were  established  of  a  procedure  designed  to  r^:ulate 
solely  possession.  The  special  protection  of  possession  that  was 
independently  developed  in  the  Frendi  and  En^ish  law  was  first 
adopted  in  Grermany  with  the  alien  system, — and  then  in  a  form 
by  no  means  dear. 

In  sharpest  contrast  to  the  Grerman  law,  the  Roman  had  carried 
through  **  with  great  clearness  "  the  protection  of  possession  as 
such/ without  regard  to  its  rightfulness  or  lawfulness.  In  its 
possessory  action  prosecuted  upon  tiie  basis  of  the  so-called  posses- 
sory interdicts  derived  from  the  prsetorian  law,  possession  and  its 
disturbance,  or  ouster  therefrom,  constituted  the  exclusive  cause 
of  complaint.  Pleas  based  upon  a  right  in  the  thing  itself,  so- 
called  petitory  pleas,  were  absolutely  excluded.  Moreover,  the 
interdict  procedure  served  to  fix  the  roles  of  the  parties  in  the 
trial  of  title  that  followed ;  for,  with  respect  to  iiie  latter,  the 
victor  in  the  possessory  action  either  gained  for  himself,  or  made 
himself  secure  in,  the  position  of  defendant  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived,  or  his  claim  to  which  had  been  contested;  and  could 
now  wait  to  see  whether  the  dispossessed  demandant  could  suc- 
ceed in  proving  a  better  right  than  his  own  to  the  thing  contested. 
But  both  actions,  later  distinguished  as  '*  possessorium "  and 
"  petitorium  ",  remained  wholly  distinct. 

The  Roman  law  knew  two  possessory  actions,  according  as  the 
question  involved  was  one  of  damages  for  past  disturbance  or  of 
secimty  against  a  threatened  disturbance  of  possession,  or  a  ques- 
tion of  regaining  possession  after  ouster.  The  first  purpose  was 
served  by  the  so-called  "  Interdictum  uti  possidetis  " ;  for  the 
originally  co-existent  "  Interdictiun  Utnibi "  for  movables  had 
disappeared  before  the  Justinian  codification.  It  was  an  "  Inter- 
dictum retinendae  possessionis."  By  means  of  it,  a  present 
possessor,  that  is  one  who  at  the  time  of  bringing  action  was  in 
actual  possession,  demanded  protection  against  disturbances  that 
had  already  taken  place  or  were  threatened.  He  succeeded,  how- 
ever, only  when  he  had  not  himself  gained  possession  by  a  wrong 
done  in  some  way  to  his  opponent.  He  must  not  possess,  as 
against  him,  "  vi,  clam,  precario."  If  such  proved  to  be  the  case, 
he  was  himself  condemned  to  give  back  possession  to  the  defendant 
he  had  sued  (hence  called  "  iudicium  duplex  ")•  The  "  uti  possi- 
detis ",  therefore,  could  be  used  also  by  one  who  had  been  dis- 
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possessed  ''  vi,  clam,  precario  ",  in  order  to  regain  the  possession 
which  his  opponent  had  so  procured  "  vi,  clam,  precario."  The 
interdict  served  here,  exceptionally,  as  an  aid  in  the  reacquisition 
of  possession.  If  both,  parties  alleged  possession,  the  interdict 
served  to  determine  the  disputed  facts  regarding  possession,  and 
thus  the  role  of  defendant  in  the  trial  of  title. 

The  "  Interdictum  Unde  vi  "  was  an  "  Interdictum  recuperandse 
possessionis."  It  was  available  to  one  who  had  been  forcibly  dis- 
possessed of  land,  and  compelled  the  dispossessor  to  deliver  up 
possession. 

(2)  These  institutes  of  the  classic  Roman  law  suffered,  first  in 
Italy  and  later  in  Germany,  important  changes.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  recognize  in  these  the  influence  of  seisin,  which  was  still 
exercising  its  dominance  over  men's  minds,  unbeknown  to  them. 

(A)  The  fact  just  mentioned,  that  the  Roman  law,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  already  attributed  to  the  "  Uti  possidetis  ", 
which  originally  served  merely  to  defend  possession,  a  resti- 
tutive  function, — namely,  in  favor  of  one  who  had  lost  pos- 
session "  vi,  clam,  precario  ",  thus  according  a  protection  that 
extended  beyond  the  "Interdictum  Unde  vi"  (which  had  reference 
only  to  land  and  violent  dispossession  in  the  proper  sense)  was 
plainly  in  entu*e  agreement  with  the  assumption,  familiar  to 
medieval  jurists  since  the  days  of  seisin,  of  an  incorporeal  seisin 
that  continued  to  exist  in  the  disseisee.  The  interdict  was  thence- 
forth used  for  the  protection  not  only  of  corporeal  but  also  of  in- 
corporeal seisin  (to  use  the  terminology  of  Germanic  law).  In 
other  words,  a  disturbance  of  possession  was  assumed  where  the 
Romans  had  seen  ouster,  and  would  therefore  have  permitted  the 
"  Interdictum  Unde  vi  "  alone ;  and  the  result  of  this  was  wholly 
to  obliterate  the  line  between  disturbance  and  ouster,  so  that  the 
diiference  between  the  "  Uti  possidetis  "  and  the  "  Unde  vi " 
was,  at  least  practically,  abolished.  This  was,  moreover,  as 
Heusler  points  out,^  a  natural  result  of  the  actual  conditions  of 
medieval  possession,  which  differed  so  greatly  from  the  Roman. 
If,  for  example,  an  isolated  collection  of  tithes  was  to  be  prevented, 
this  could  be  regarded  equally  well  as  a  disturbance  of  the  posses- 
sion of  the  tithe-owner  or  as  a  disseisin  of  the  right  itself  to  the 
tithes. 

But  there  was  a  fmther  Germanistic  muddling  of  the  Roman 
law.  The  "  Interdictum  Uti  possidetis "  was  based,  as  above  re- 
marked, directly  and  exclusively  upon  the  fact  of  possession  at 

i"(?eujere",  312. 
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the  moment  action  was  brought.  This  fact  alone  needed  to  be 
proved.  If  both  parties  relied  upon  possession,  the  court  had  to 
decide  which  side  had  actually  enjoyed  it  at  that  time.  This  also, 
as  Heusler  remarks,^  fitted  Roman  conditions,  especially  '*  the 
aedes,  the  present  possession  of  whidi  was  open  and  manifest" 
But  it  was  not  adapted  to  possessory  relations  as  developed  in 
medieval  civilization,  —  not,  for  example,  to  lands  that  were 
scattered  among  the  estates  of  any  number  of  lords  (think  of 
the  landed  possessions  of  a  ridi  diurch  or  cloister !)»  &nd  still  less 
to  all  kinds  of  real  ri^ts  in  gross  {"  Rechtsamen  ")  which  were 
quite  unknown  to  the  Romans.  For  this  reason,  when  both  parties 
alleged  any  usufructuary  (''  hebbende  ")  seisin,  the  medieval  law, 
as  above  pointed  out  (page  196),  fell  back  upon  the  older  seisin. 
There  was  developed  from  ihis  in  Italy  the  presumption  that  such 
elder  seisin  was  also  the  present  seisin ;  and  therefore  proof  was 
required,  at  the  outset,  of  the  older,  but  not  of  the  present,  seisin. 

Finally,  the  influence  of  the  seisin-concept  was  also  seen  in  the 
fact  that  instead  of  adhering  to  the  original  function  of  the  "  Uti 
possidetis  "  as  a  purely  possessory  remedy,  the  question  of  right 
was  drawn  into  the  suit  in  Germanic  fashion,  and  petitory  pleas 
allowed ;  although  the  Glossators  were  not  friendly  to  this  mix- 
ture of  "  possessorium  "  and  "  petitorium." 

(B)  The  "  INTEHDICTUM  UXDE  VI  "  was  subjected  to  changes  no 
less  radical  than  those  suffered  by  the  "  Uti  possidetis."  From 
it  the  Canon  law  developed  what  was  later  known  in  (Jermany 
as  the  action  of  spoliation.  The  name  implies  the  historical  origin. 
The  Pseudo-Isidore  had  laid  down  the  rule  in  a  number  of  the 
decretals  he  forged,  that  a  bishop  who  had  been  driven  from  his 
see  and  robbed  of  his  power  and  property,  and  against  whom  a 
criminal  action  was  brought,  need  not  make  answer  to  the  charge 
until  the  Church's  power  should  have  restored  to  him  everything : 
the  "exceptio  spolii"  should  be  available  to  him — although 
this  was  not  merely  a  dilatory  plea,  but  at  the  same  time  an 
action  directed  against  the  possessor  of  the  object  of  which  the 
complainant  had  been  despoiled,  for  the  return  of  the  impro- 
priated possession.  "  Certainly  ",  says  Savigny,^  "  nobody  could 
have  foreseen  less  than  the  forger  himself  who  concocted  these 
letters  of  Roman  bishops  that  from  one  of  their  passages  there 
would  one  time  be  derived  a  wholly  new  system  of  law  relating  to 
possessory  remedies,  and  indeed  of  possession  itself."  That  re- 
sulted from  the  celebrated  "  Canon  Redintegranda  ",  which  Gra- 

»  "Gewere'*.  311.  ^  "Besitz",  §  50. 
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tian  included  in  his  Decretals  (c.  3,  C.  3,  q.  1).  Upon  this  Canon 
the  canonists  based  an  independent  action^  the  ''  condictio  ex 
canone  ",  or,  as  it  was  called  in  France,  the  "  Redint%rande." 
It  extended  the  scope  of  the  "  Interdictum  Unde  vi",  in  that 
it  was  applicable  also  to  chattels;  in  being  available  not  only 
against  actual  "vis"  but  also  against  any  "iniusta  possessio"; 
and  in  being  directed  not  only  against  the  dispossessor  but 
also  against  every  third  party  in  possession.  And  although 
these  extensions  constituted,  in  truth,  essential  improvements  as 
compared  with  the  Roman  "remedium  recuperandae  possessionis  ", 
yet  here  too  there  resulted,  in  time,  from  the  1300  s  onward,  a 
complete  obscurement  of  the  Roman  foundation.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  "  Unde  vi "  so  in  that  of  the  "  Condictio  ex  canone  ",  the 
plaintiff  was  originally  bound,  in  accordance  with  its  character 
as  a  mere  possessory  remedy,  to  establish  the  fact  of  ouster  or 
spoliation.  But  in  this  action,  as  in  the  "  Uti  possidetis  ",  the 
rule  was,  as  it  were,  "  smuggled  in  "  *  that  the  plaintiff  should 
show  his  elder  possession,  and  that  from  this  there  must  then 
be  inferred  the  "iniustitia"  of  the  defendant  and  the  illegality 
of  his  possession,  until  proof  of  the  contrary.  The  consequence 
was  that  a  distinction  between  the  two  actions,  —  the  "  Uti 
possidetis  "  as  transformed,  and  the  "  Unde  vi "  as  extended 
to  serve  as  an  action  of  spoliation,  —  was  thenceforth  quite 
impossible.  Both  actions,  peculiar  hybrids  of  Roman  and  Ger- 
manic ideas,  united  what  the  Roman  law  had  consciously  and 
sharply  distinguished :  disturbance  of  possession  and  ouster, 
possession  and  right.  These  were,  therefore,  themselves  inca- 
pable of  mutual  delimitation. 

In  this  way  the  medieval  Italian  procedure  had  deprived  the 
Roman  possessory  action  of  its  simple  character.  It  had  become 
cumbersome  and  slow.  This  caused  the  introduction  of  a  new 
procedure,  a  so-called  "  summariissimum  ",  which  concluded  with 
a  judgment  preliminary  to  the  "  possessorium." 

(3)  Possessory  Remedies  of  the  German  Law.  —  These  complicated 
actions  were  now  introduced  into  Germany.  The  "  Uti  posside- 
tis ",  mixed  in  Italy  with  elements  of  seisin,  was  developed  by 
the  theorists  into  a  so-called  "  possessorium  ordinarium."  As 
such  it  "  almost  became  a  petitory  action  founded  upon  a  better 
right  of  possession."  *  This  action  had  to  be  brought  in  cases  of 
disturbed  possession;  or  as  men  said  in  the  1500s,  "umb  Irrung 
des  Besitzes  "  (on  account  of  disturbance  of  possession),  without 

1  Heualer,  "Gewere",  319.  «  Gierke,  "Privatrecht",  II,  247. 
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distinction  between  immovables  and  movables.  At  the  same 
time  men  also  clung  very  fast  in  Germany  to  the  notion,  derived 
from  the  old  law  of  sebin,  that  a  \nolent  dispossession  does  not 
destroy  l^;al  possession.  The  spoliation  actum,  which  found 
equal  application  to  all  classes  of  things  and  which  received  the 
broadest  possible  interpretation  in  its  application,  remained  the 
remedy  for  all  those  cases  in  which  the  plaintiff  had  been  deprived 
of  his  possession,  not  by  an  act  of  violence,  but  in  some  other 
wrongful  manner,  or  simply  against  his  will.  In  cases  of  violent 
dispossession  it  was  concurrent  with  the  "  possessorium  ordi- 
norium."  Inasmuch  as  the  spoliation  action  was  confined  to  the 
issue  of  ejectment  and  admitted  of  no  pleas  of  title,  —  ix.  was 
given  a  possessory  character,  —  it  actually  served,  in  cases  of  dis- 
possession, mainly  as  a  possessory  process  preliminary  to  the  peti- 
tory "  ordinarium."  In  cases  where  the  facts  of  possession  were 
doubtful  the  '^  summariissimum  ",  which  was  also  received  into 
Germany,  served  as  the  possessory  remedy.  In  the  Prussian  law, 
for  example,  it  was  the  sole  action,  aside  from  the  purely  petitory 
"  ordinarium  ",  for  the  protection  of  possession.  It  was  charac- 
terized by  certain  j>eculiarities  of  procedure  that  aimed  at  prompt 
results;  but  certainly  without  permanent  success,  for  Savigny 
relates  that  he  took  part  in  a  suit  that  lasted  twelve  years,  and  in 
which  the  "  ordinarium  "  might  easily  have  lasted  fifty,  and  the 
"  petitorium  "  a  hundred  years  ! 

Recent  imperial  legislation  has  completely  swept  away  this 
rubbish.  There  are  no  longer  any  special  possessory  actions, 
the  possession  being  protected  by  means  of  the  ordinary  civil 
procedure.  The  functions  of  the  old  "  summariissimum  *'  are 
now  performed  by  provisional  orders.  The  actions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  possession  that  are  allowed  by  the  new  Civil  Code, 
and  which  are  based  either  upon  a  dispossession  or  an  interference 
with  possession,  alike  of  movables  and  immovables,  are  pure  pos- 
sessory actions.  Pleas  of  right  to  the  possession  are  barred,  and 
reserved  to  the  petitory  proceeding.  Every  possessor  is  protected, 
not  merely  the  owner.  As  all  possession,  even  of  land,  presupposes 
under  the  existing  law  actual  physical  control,  there  is  no  longer 
anything  analogous  to  the  one-time  protection  of  incorporeal 
seisin.    As  regards  land,  however,  the  registry  system  applies. 

§  30.  The  Land-RagiBtry  System.^  —  (I)  The  Medieval  Law.  — 
Already  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  there  became  prevalent  in  Ger- 

1  Randa,  *'Die  geschiohtliohe  Entwioklung  des  Instituts  der  dffentlichen 
Bttcher  in  Osterreich",  in  Z.  Priv.  dflf.  R.,  VI  (1879),  81-119;   Aubert, 
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many,  along  with  the  late  Roman  system  of  diplomatics,  the  custom 
of  employing  written  notes  or  memoranda  to  give  greater  security 
to  legal  transactions  which  were  especially  important  or  which 
were  designed  to  have  permanent  effect ;  and  especially,  therefore, 
in  the  case  of  transactions  relating  to  land.  The  churches 
and  cloisters,  in  particular,  not  only  began  to  keep  copy-books  in 
which  they  gathered  together  copies  of  instrmnents  executed  in 
their  favor,  but  also  conveyance-books  in  which  were  entered  in 
the  form  of  a  register  original  notes  of  conveyances  of  land. 
Whether  these  private  conveyance-books  of  the  great  seigniories 
became  the  model  for  the  public  "  town-books  "  that  began  to 
appear  from  the  middle  of  the  1100  s  on,  is  doubtful.  It  is  more 
probable  "that  the  institution  of  town-books  or  registers,  once 
developed  in  a  particular  city  and  region,  spread  from  such  a 
point,  in  other  words  from  town  to  town.**  ^  In  this  process  the 
development  of  municipal  chanceries  and  of  the  office  of  town 
clerk  was  certainly  of  material  influence.  The  town  clerk  was 
often  himself  brought  from  abroad,  and  brought  with  him  into 
his  new  position  the  chancery  practices  elsewhere  observed.  Inas- 
much as  it  had  become  customary  from  the  1000  s  onward,  and  in 
many  places  a  necessity,  to  carry  out  in  court  legal  transactions 
affecting  land  {infra,  §  24),  such  acts  came  to  be  performed  in  the 
cities,  especially  in  those  of  North  Germany,  before  the  town- 
court  or,  later,  before  the  town  council ;  which  tribunals  habitually 

"Beitrage  zur  Greschichte  der  deutschen  Gnindbtioher",  ed.  by  Douhlievy 
in  Z«.  R.  G.,  XIV  (1893),  1-74;  Rehme,  "Das  Lubecker  Oberstadtbudh " 
(1895);  '*Zur  Gesohichte  des  Mtlnohener  Liegeaschaftsrechtes'*,  reprint 
from  "Festgabe  fiir  H.  Dernburg"  (1900);  "Geschichte  des  Mtinohener 
Grundbuches'*  (1903);  "tTber  das  alteste  bremische  Grundbuch  (1438- 
1558)  und  seine  Stellung  im  Liegenschaftsreohte*'  ("Stadtrechtsfor- 
schungen,  ler  Teil",  1908);  "Ober  die  Breslauer  Stadtbucher,  Ein 
Beitrag  znr  Geschichte  des  Urkundenwesens,  zugleich  der  stadtischen 
Verwaltung  und  Rechtspflege"  (** Stadtrechtsforschungen,  2er.  Teil", 
1909);  K.  Beyerle,  '^Die  deutschen  Stadtbucher",  in  Deut.  G.  BL,  XI 
(I9I0),  145-200;  Kleeherg,  "Stadtschreiber  und  Stadtbiicher  in  Mtihl- 
hausen  i.  Th.  vom  14.  bis  16.  Jahrhundert  nebst  Cbersicht  iiber  die 
Editionen  mittelalterlicher  Stadtbuoher",  in  Arch.  Urk.  F.,  II  (1910), 
407-90;  Redlich,  "Die  altesten  Nachrichten  iiber  die  Prager  Stadt- 
biicher und  die  bdhmische  Landtafel",  in  Inst.  ost.  G.  F.,  XXXII  (1911), 
165-71;  *'Die  Privaturkunden  des  Mittelalters",  in  v.  Below  and  Mei- 
necke*8  "Handbuch  der  mittelalterlichen  und  neueren  Geschichte", 
"Urkundenlehre"  by  Erhen,  Schmitzkallenherg  and  Redlichj  Part  3  (1911), 
181  et  seq.;  Weiss,  **Zur  Geschichte  des  Realfoliums  und  des  Haupt- 
buchsystems  in  Osterreich",  in  "Festschrift  zur  Jahrhundertfeier  des 
allgemeinen  biirgerlichen  Gesetzbuchs",  II  (1911),  509-549;  Rehme, 
'*Ziur  Geschichte  des  Grundbuchwesens  in  Berlin",  in  ** Festschrift  fiir 
Gierke"  (1911),  525-587. 

1  BeyerU,  op.  eU.,  183.    To  the  same  effect,  Redlich,  "  Privaturkunden, 
191. 
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miul);  ntjKnt  of  them  —  at  first  very  brief  —  for  preservation. 
I'VrHn  these  official  registers  there  were  developed  the  town  r^is- 
ti:n.    They  appear  earliest  in  Cologne  where,  in  the  Martin's- 
[mri.th,  there  is  to  be  seen  a  protocol  of  as  early  a  date  as  1135 
or  thcircabouts,  drawn  up  by  skevins  upon  great  sheets  of  parch- 
tneiit,  nincerning  the  acquisition  of  real  rights  in  lands.    This 
exHinplo  was  soon  followed  by  other  parishes  of  the  city,  save  that 
they,  instead  of  fastening  together  loose  sheets  ("  Schreinskarten  ", 
—  shrine  shcetH),  used  books,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  quar- 
ter of  every  parish  had  its  special  press-book.    From  Cologne 
the  practice  spread  rapidly  to  Andemach  and  Metz.    In  the 
120()s  such  town-books  soon  spread  over  the  whole  of  North 
Grrmany,  particularly  to  those  cities   that    belonged  to  the 
Mugdi'bupg  and   Lilbeck   groups    of  town   law;    in    many  of 
which  places  (Stralsund,  Rostock),  the  keeping  of  loose  sheets 
similarly  preceded  the  keeping  of  books.    Originally,  all  legal 
transactions  made  known  to  the  officials  were  entered  in  these 
books  in  puwly  chronological  order,  without  regard  to  their  con- 
tent ;  and  this  whether  they  were  of  private  or  of  public  char- 
artor,  and  whether  they  referred  to  lands  or  to  chattels,  to  sales, 
l>IodRPS.  gifts  mortis  causa,  the  creation  of  annuities,  etc.     Later, 
howTm  difforf  ut  books  were  in  many  places  opened  for  the  dif- 
ferent olLsses  of  transactions,  in  the  interest  of  greater  clearness. 
Thus    for  example,  a  special  inheritance  book  ("  hber  resigna- 
tionnm  ")  was  separated  from  the  book  of  debts,  pledges,  and 
annuities  ("liber  obligationum  et  censuum",  "hber  impignora- 
tioniim  et  reddituum  ").     And  so  with  others.     At  the  same  time 
the  limitation  of  the  books  to  single  municipal  divisions,  as  already 
adopted  in  Cologne,  found  extensive  imitation.     In  Hamburg, 
for  example,  each  parish  was  given  its  own  books ;    in  Munich 
they  were  given  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  inner  and  the  four 
quarters  of  the  outer  city ;  in  Danzig,  to  the  old  and  to  the  new 
town.     In  the  Cologne  press-books,  moreover,  the  practice  was 
begun  as  early  as  the  1200  s  of  bringing  together  in  the  same  part 
book  all  entries  relating  to  one  piece  of  land,  thus  making 
le  an  easy  examination  of  the  same.     In  this  manner  there 
;ted  the  arrangement  of  "  real  "  folios,  which  were  probably 
tilized  in  Danzig :    the  books  were  arranged  according  to 
and  pieces  of  land,  and  each  piece  of  land  was  given  a  special 
or  a  number  of  sheets),  which  made  manifest,  so  far  as  pos- 
ts complete  legal  status. 

he  open  country  the  model  of  the  town  books  was  not 
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generally  followed  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  rural  books  of 
that  period  were  in  the  main  mere  lists  of  the  charges  and  taxes 
imposed  upon  individual  peasant  holdings.  The  sole  exception 
was  the  development  as  eariy  as  the  1200  s  in  the  lands  of  the 
Bohemian  crown  (Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Upper  Silesia)  and 
in  Poland  of  the  institution  of  land-tablets  ("  Landtafel  ")>  known 
as  the  "  jewel  "  of  those  lands.  It  is  a  disputed  question  whether 
this  was  based  upon  the  national  Slavic  law  or  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Grerman  law.  The  registers  ("  land-tablets  ")  in  Prague, 
Briinn,  Troppau,  and  Jagemdorf,  —  which  have  continued  to 
exist  without  essential  change  down  to  the  present  time,  and  have 
served  as  the  model  for  the  system  of  land  registers  introduced  at 
the  end  of  the  1700  s  into  the  other  lands  of  the  Austrian  crown, 
—  were  already  land  registers  in  the  modem  sense ;  for  an  entry 
in  them  was  a  precondition  to  the  legal  validity  of  land  transactions. 

This  principle  received  frequent  recognition  also  in  the  medieval 
German  town  laws.  Many  made  the  transfer  of  ownership  de- 
pendent upon  registration ;  notably  the  law  of  Liibeck  and  Bre- 
men, and  probably  also  that  of  Hamburg,  Hanover,  and  the 
Mecklenburg  group  of  towns.  Others  prescribed  the  requirement 
of  registration  for  the  creation  of  rights  of  pledge  and  other  real 
rights;  for  example  those  of  Munich,  Vienna,  Greifswald,  and 
Hamburg.  In  this  manner,  the  book  entry,  which  was  originally 
merely  evidence  of  the  conclusion  of  a  legal  transaction  effected 
by  the  declarations  of  the  parties,  became  itself  the  validating 
act.  It  thus  took  over  the  functions  of  seisin :  it  became  the  form 
in  which  were  expressed  all  legal  transactions  involving  land. 

(II)  The  Modem  Development. — The  institution  of  land  regis- 
ters was  powerfully  promoted  by  the  Reception.  According  to 
the  Roman  principles  that  were  taken  over  into  the  common  law, 
even  transactions  in  land  could  be  consummated  without  special 
forms  and  without  official  cooperation.  At  the  same  time  the 
regional  legal  systems  for  the  most  part  adhered  or  retiuned  to  the 
traditional  institutions ;  although  there  was  almost  everywhere  a 
more  or  less  extensive  adaptation  of  these  to  the  Roman  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  very  recent  times,  for  the  most  part  before 
1900,  the  registry  system  has  again  received  general  recognition 
and  consi^cent  application ;  first  in  State  law,  and  finally,  through 
the  new  Civil  Code  and  the  Imperial  Land  Registry  Ordinance  of 
March  24,  1897,  as  general  German  law.  In  Switzerland,  also, 
the  land  registry  system  has  been  introduced  without  qualification 
by  the  Civil  Code. 
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The  modem  statutes,  it  is  true,  adopted  at  first  different  view- 
points, thus  introducing  conditions  of  greatly  varying  character.^ 
They  differed  particularly  in  that  some  had  adopted  the  mortgage 
registry  system  and  others  the  land  registry  system  proper.  Where 
the  mortgage  registry  system  prevailed  the  books  were  primarily 
designed  to  give  security  for  credit  based  upon  land  ("  Real- 
kredit  ")•  Acquisition  of  title  was  not  dependent  upon  entry 
in  the  register ;  only  he  who  wished  to  place  a  hypothecary  charge 
upon  his  land  was  required  to  be  a  registered  owner;  that  is, 
registration  was  essential  only  for  the  creation  of  a  hypothec. 
Such  was  the  view,  notably,  of  the  Prussian  Hypothec  Ordinance 
of  December  20th,  1783,  and  of  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht."  It 
was  adhered  to  until  the  year  1900  in  Baden,  Bavaria  to  the  right 
of  the  Rhine,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Rhenish  Hesse,  parts  of  Mecklen- 
burg, Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Weimar,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 
and  Wiirttemberg;  and  imtil  1895  by  Hamburg  and  Frankfort 
o.  M.  Yet  even  within  most  of  these  regions,  registration  of  title 
generally  offered  greater  security,  and  might  even  be  required 
under  penalties  {e.g.  in  Frankfort). 

More  and  more,  however,  the  land  registry  system  proper  came 
to  predominate ;  in  most  regions  again  in  the  form  of  single  land 
registers  which  included  a  record  of  all  real  rights.  Only  in  rela- 
tively few  legal  systems  (Nassau,  Baden,  Frankfort,  Hamburg, 
Hesse,  Meiningen,  and  Wiirttemberg)  were  special  land  registers 
prescribed  in  addition  to  mortgage  books.  The  pure  land 
registry  system  made  even  transfers  of  title  by  juristic  act  de- 
pendent on  a  book  entry.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  regis- 
ters also  afforded  information  regarding  the  condition  of  title. 
Among  the  States  in  which  this  system  was  practised  were 
Saxony,  since  the  statute  of  November  6,  1843;  Mecklenburg, 
whose  legislation,  —  especially  the  revised  Town-Book  Ordi- 
nance of  December  21,  1857,  and  the  act  relating  to  the  hy- 
pothecation of  crown  lands  of  Schwerin,  of  January  2,  1854,  — 
was  very  influential  in  the  development  of  the  modem  law ;  and 
finally,  Prussia,  with  its  important  statutes  of  May  5,  1872  (the 
Title  Transfer  and  Land  Registry  Acts). 

These  Prussian  statutes  have  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the 
new  imperial  legislation.  The  present  land  register  &  therefore 
designed  to  give  publicity  to  all  legal  rights  in  land  in  so  far  as 
these  are  subject  to  the  requirement  of  registration ;  and  that  is 
the  case  in  by  far  the  great  majority  of  instances.    Only  a  few 

1  See  the  detaUed  table  in  Stobhe'Lehmann,  II,  1,  104-167. 
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legal  relations  —  possession^  the  rights  of  usufruct  of  husbands  and 
parents,  rights  in  lands  not  subject  to  registry,  etc.  —  lie  outside 
the  purview  of  the  land  registry  law.  And  only  such  changes  in 
real  rights  as  arise  independently  of  any  legal  agreement  to  that 
end  (as  for  example  acquisition  by  inheritance)  pan  be  acquired 
or  created  without  registration.  This  rule  is  in  harmony  with 
the  earlier  Prussian  law.  On  the  other  hand  the  earlier  statutory 
systems  of  Saxony,  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  and  Mecklenburg  required 
registration  under  all  circumstances,  carrying  to  an  extreme 
the  idea  of  the  old  law  that  legal  rights  were  created  by  the  act 
of  entry.  From  this  they  deduced  the  fmther  consequence  that 
wherever  a  formally  correct,  but  materially  incorrect,  entry  or 
cancellation  had  been  made,  no  regard  might  be  paid  to  the  sub- 
stantial right  contradicting  it ;  and  that  a  person  thereby  injured 
should  be  given  only  a  personal  claim  for  restitution  of  his  right 
or  for  damages.  In  contrast  to  this  view  the  majority  of  other 
legal  systems  required,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  efficacy 
of  registration,  a  valid  real  ("  dinglicher ")  juristic  act  (the 
principle  of  substantial  —  "  materielles  "  —  consensus) ;  which 
in  cases  of  conveyance  of  title  and  imposition  of  charges  must 
consist  in  an  agreement  of  the  wills  of  the  parties  concerned  —  in 
other  words,  in  a  real  contract.  This  rule  also  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Civil  Code.  In  the  Prussian  law,  and  in  the  other  legal 
systems  related  to  it,  the  so-called  "  public  faith  "  of  the  land 
register  has  therefore  quite  another  meaning  than  in  those  systems 
which  recognised  the  unqualified  formal  validity  of  the  book-entry. 
For  the  latter  attributed  to  the  registry  the  power,  under  some 
circumstances,  of  producing  eflPects  destructive  of  a  substantial 
right.  A  third  person  acting  in  good  faith  should  according  to 
their  view  be  protected;  he  should  be  able  to  rely  absolutely 
upon  the  register.  If  a  person  entered  into  a  legal  agreement  with 
another  party  who  was  improperly  registered,  the  semblance 
existing  according  to  the  register  should  have  exactly  the  same 
effect  in  his  favor  as  if  it  were  not  a  mere  semblance;  in  other 
words,  the  same  effect  as  if  the  basis  of  substantial  right  sup- 
posedly underlying  the  entry,  but  actually  absent,  were  in  fact 
present.  It  is  true  that  according  to  the  Prussian  law  negligence 
excluded  good  faith,  and  that  the  public  faith  of  the  register  pro- 
tected only  such  third  persons  as  had  acquired  rights  for  value. 
Both  provisions  have  been  abrogated  by  the  present  Civil  Code ; 
which  here  again,  however,  followed  the  Prussian  law  in  other 
respects.    It  denies  protection  only  in  case  of  actual  bad  faith, 
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that  floay  mx,  (CiutiDicide  vidi  sokstaMiTe  vi^ftit.' 

hm^  muckrD  ^^^tiuties  hare  adoiptod  a§  tbm  peoenl  nale  tihe 
i^y^^taoii  €jl  neal  folk^,  aiod  have  admitted  persioDal  foiios  osJr  as 
exicaeptkffi^,  namdv  for  regions  of  paitkiilaily  di^tepated  hoU- 
in^f  antl  wfaim  no  C0cfu«»c#a  i$  to  be  feared  therefrom.  The 
natirjrial  Code  ha^  foOowad  the  &ame  rule.  It  was  usual  to  divide 
the  real  folio?*,  —  as  in  Pru^^ia,  for  example,  —  into  a  titlersheet 
and  three  i^uljordinate  part"*,  the  fir:-»t  being  devoted  to  a  record 
of  f)ro[metary  trani^aetions ;  the  second,  of  perpetual  charges; 
ami  tlie  third,  of  hypothecs  and  land  charges.  This  regulation 
of  ttie  internal  arrangement  of  the  land-book  folios  has  been  left, 
urtitler  the  Civil  Code,  to  State  legislation.  Prussia,  for  example, 
\mn  retainwl  itn  oW  registry  system  with  some  few  alterations. 
There  are  H.lm  Kf>ecial  registry  officials,  whose  training  has  been 
similarly  left  to  the  State  law ;  the  local  courts  ("  Amtsgerichte  ") 
nervi%  for  the  most  part,  as  registry  offices.  An  important  inno- 
vation mrnlG  by  the  new  and  formal  law  of  land  registry  is  found 
In  the  fact  tluit  whereas  until  its  adoption  there  was  only  a 
Ht'condary  liubility  on  the  part  of  the  State  (as  in  Prussia,  Ba- 
varia, Me(fkl(*nburg,  and  Hamburg),  or  no  liability  whatever  (as 
in  WUrttemberg,  IIchhc,  and  Nassau),  for  negligent  or  intentional 
violatiorm  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  registry  officials,  responsi- 
bility for  damages  rests,  since  the  adoption  of  the  new  system, 
exclusively  upon  the  State  or  other  political  body  in  whose  service 
tlie  official  acts  (Land  Registry  Ordinance,  §  12),  the  right  of  the 
State  to  save  itself  harmless  at  the  expense  of  such  officials  being, 
of  course,  left  unaffe(»te(l  thereby. 

» Gierke,  **Privatreoht",  II,  320, 
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§  31.   The   Concept    of    Ownership.     (I)    The    Medieval  Law. 

(1)  Antiquity  of  the  Concept  and  of  its  Designations.  —  The  con- 
cept of  ownership  as  the  fullest  right  that  one  can  have  in  a  thing/ 
as  "  a  right  directed  to  the  dominion  over  a  thing  as  an  entirety  ",* 
was  known  from  the  earliest  times  not  merely  to  the  Germanic  law 
of  chattels  but  also  to  the  Germanic  land  law.  "  Eigen  ",  a  sub- 
stantive participle  of  the  yerb  "  eigan  "  =  "  haben  *%  to  have,  is 
a  word  of  the  common  Germanic  stock  that  was  applied  to  lands 
to  indicate  that  they  belonged  to  somebody ;  that  they  were  ob- 
jects "  had  "  or  held  by  somebody.  In  the  Latin  sources  use  was 
made  of  the  expressions  **  dominium",  "proprietas  ",  "proprium." 
It  was  a  favorite  practice,  also,  to  enumerate  exhaustively  in 
the  documents  the  different  powers  that  an  owner  enjoyed.  The 
German  words  "  Eigenschaft  "  and  "  Eigentum  *'  first  appear  in 
the  1200  s ;  the  earliest  authority  for  "  egindum  "  occurs  in  a 
Cologne  archival  document  of  1230. 

(2)  Ownership  and  Real  Rights.  —  The  conception  of  owner- 
ship, however,  had  not,  by  any  means  the  sharp  definition  in  the 
medieval  land  law  which  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  Romanized 
modem  law.  In  particular,  it  was  not  in  principle  dissociated 
from  and  opposed  to  restricted  real  rights.  The  reason  for  this 
lay  in  the  forms  of  tlie  actual  economic  relations  of  that  time, 
upon  which  the  growth  and  form  of  legal  ideas  was  dependent. 
As  has  been  mentioned  {supra,  p.  115)  individual  ownership  in 
house  and  homestead  had  certainly  been  developed  at  an  early 
day;  in  the  arable  land, -on  the  contrary,  only  after  the  period 
of  the  tribal  migrations;  while  in  the  case  of  the  commonties 
C*  Allmende  ")  the  old  collective  ownership  has  been  dissolved 
only  in  very  recent  years.  Moreover,  even  after  the  development 
of  individual  ownership  the  old  communism  continued  to  influ- 
ence the  rights  of  associations,  of  neighbors,  and  of  kin.  To 
all  this  was  added  the  development  of  land  tenancies,  which  led 
to  a  wide  distribution  of  the  economic  produce  (rents  and 
profits)  of  the  soil  among  different  persons,  and  made  exceptional 
the  union  of  all  rights  of  enjoyment  in  one  hand.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  until  far  into  the  Middle  Ages  the  value  of 
land  lay  solely  in  such  produce;  its  utilization  in  exchange 
played  almost  no  role  whatever. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  conception  of  a 
general  legal  and  physical  control,  of  a  general  right  of  control 

^Brunner,  "Grundzttge"  (5th  ed.),  197. 
*  Gierke,  "Privatrecht",  II,  347. 
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without  more  definite  description,  constituted  for  a  long  time  the 
final  and  the  central  idea  in  the  medieval  land  law.  This  idea  of 
a  right  of  control  capable  of  varying  limitations  and  gradations 
without  being  thereby  affected  in  its  essence,  was  for  a  time  quite 
sufficient  to  classify  such  legal  relations  to  the  soil  as  actually  oc- 
curred. They  all  appeared  solely  as  degrees,  differing  in  their 
content,  of  the  one  universal  fact  of  a  physical  dominion  over,  and 
directed  to  the  usufruct  of,  a  material  thing ;  all  of  which  rights, 
moreover,  were  equally  visible  under  different  forms  of  seisin  in 
lands.  From  the  naive  medieval  point  of  view  which  concerned 
itself  solely  with  the  economic  produce  of  the  land,  the  right  of 
ownership  of  one  who  had  received  a  piece  of  land  as  a  gift,  and 
who,  under  the  Germanic  law  of  gifts,  was  not  allowed,  without 
the  assent  of  the  giver,  either  to  alienate  or  to  pass  it  by  descent, 
was  not  essentially  different  from  the  right  of  him  in  whose  favor 
there  was  created  a  usufructuary  right  in  a  piece  of  land.  Just 
as  little  did  it  make  any  tangible  and  practical  difference,  whether 
the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  usufructuary  rights  of  the  oc- 
cupant of  land  originated  in  mutual  adjustment  through  legal 
forms,  or,  as  might  be  the  case;  through  the  rights  of  the  asso- 
ciation, of  neighbors,  or  of  the  kin,  and  so  on,  above  mentioned. 
Hence  it  was  that  men  did  not  scruple  to  employ  such  expressions 
as  "  dominus  '*,  "  res  sua  ",  "  proprietas  ",  "  Eigentum  ",  and 
others,  in  reference,  similarly,  to  one  who  possessed  merely  a 
limited  right  of  usufruct,  of  dower  ("  Leibzucht  ")>  of  holding 
lands  by  descent  as  a  rentaler,  or  of  pledge.  The  Sachsen- 
spi^el  still  calls  him  to  whom  "  dat  gut  to  horet "  the  lord 
or  master  of  the  thing,  whether  he  had  the  ownership  or 
enjoyed  only  a  limited  real  right  in  it. 

Gradually,  however,  and  already  in  the  Middle  Ages,  there 
came  about  a  refinement  of  the  point  of  view.  Just  as  proprietary 
seisin  had  been  contrasted  with  the  various  cases  of  limited  physi- 
cal seisin,  so  men  learned  to  distinguish  the  right  of  ownership 
from  other  real  rights.  Especially  in  the  case  of  feudal  and  ma- 
norial tenures  the  right  of  the  landlord  ("  proprietas  ",  "  allod  ")  ^ 
was  contrasted  from  the  beginning,  even  in  terminology,  with  the 
right  of  the  tenant  ("  precarium  ",  "  feudum  ").  It  is  indeed 
true,  as  has  been  already  remarked  (supra,  p.  189),  that  the  Ter- 
ritorial law  did  not  at  first  give  the  least  consideration  to  the 
right  of  feudal,  servitary,  or  manorial  tenants.  On  the  contrary 
this  found  recognition  at  first  solely  within  the  special  boundaries 

1  V,  Schwenn,  art.  "aUod"  in  Hoop's  "ReaUexikon",  I  (1911),  65. 
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of  the  feudal,  servitary,  and  manorial  law :  namely,  as  "  Eigen  " 
or  ownership  in  the  feudal,  servitary,  or  manorial  sense,  and  it 
was  limited  by  the  landlord's  supreme  right  of  control  in  a  manner 
not  very  unlike  that  in  which  ownership  under  the  Territorial 
law  was  limited  by  the  superior  power  of  the  State.  Later, 
however,  the  Territorial  law  also  recognized  these  rights  of  ten- 
ancy as  independent  rights  in  things,  just  as  it  had  itself  long  since 
developed  its  own  peculiar  tenancies,  both  free,  peasant,  and 
biu*ghal. 

The  distinction  between  the  right  of  ownership  and  a  limited 
real  right  (rights  of  tenancy,  of  usufruct,  of  pledge,  of  dower,  etc.), 
thus  marked  out  and  later  everywhere  enforced,  nevertheless 
never  caused  the  essential  unity  of  all  rights  of  control  in  lands 
to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  right  of  ownership  which  corresponded 
to  proprietary  seisin,  —  namely,  that  right  which  was  directed 
to  the  control  of  a  thing  in  all  respects,  —  was  distinguished  from 
real  rights  that  appeared  in  forms  of  limited  seisin  only  in  its  extent, 
its  contents,  and  its  purpose,  and  not  in  its  essence.  It  remained 
a  real  right  along  with  other  real  rights,  and  these  were,  to  use 
Gierke's  apt  expression,  nothing  else  than  "splinters  of  owner- 
ship that  had  become  independent."  *  The  number  of  these  real 
rights  could  be  increased  at  will,  since  every  element  that  entered 
into  the  right  of  ownership  was  capable,  in  principle,  of  such  a 
segregation.  All  rights  that  could  assume  the  form  of  seisin  were 
therefore  real  rights;  and  so,  for  example,  the  right  of  a  lessee 
and  hirer,  the  right  of  a  guardian  in  his  ward's  property  of  which 
he  was  seised,  and  so  forth.  Nor  was  even  a  physical  seisin  re- 
quisite in  all  this,  for  those  rights  that  were  expressed  in  a  mere 
juristic  seisin  thereby  acquired  the  character  of  materiality  C  'Ding- 
lichkeit  "  —  "  thinglikeness  "),  —  for  example,  reversionary  rights 
in  land,  or  to  shares  in  the  produce  of  land. 

For  another  reason  there  could  be  no  talk  of  a  contrast,  in 
principle,  between  rights  of  ownership  and  (lesser)  real  rights; 
namely,  because  the  idea  of  the  limitability  of  the  right  of  owner- 
ship was  retained,  and  regarded  as  consistent  with  its  nature. 
Landed  ownership  existed  in  manifold  gradations:  besides  an 
ownership  or  holding  that  was  full,  genuine,  free,  direct,  and 
so  on,  and  which  included  within  itself  all  those  rights  of  control 
that  were  recognized  in  the  state  of  economic  cultiu'e  and  under 
the  actual  circumstances  which  then  prevailed,  there  existed  the 
"  ownership  "  ("  Eigen  ")  that  was  encumbered,  liable  to  rent, 

1  "Privatarecht",  II,  359. 
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etc.,  and  which  was  restricted  within  more  or  less  sharply  defined 
limits  by  the  co-rights  of  other  persons.  And  a  fixed  boundary 
between  this  qualified  or  lesser  ownership  and  limited  real  rights 
did  not  exist,  at  least  in  an  economic  sense. 

(3)  Ovmership  and  Physical  Control,  —  The  concept  of  physical 
control  over  things,  out  of  which  there  were  only  gradually  de- 
veloped (another  illustration  of  the  rule  that  legal  institutions  are 
only  gradually  differentiated)  the  distinct  conceptions  of  the  right 
of  property  and  of  restricted  real  rights,  was  evidently  a  more 
comprehensive  concept  than  these,  in  so  far  as  the  ideas  of  owner- 
ship and  control  still  existed  unsevered  within  it.  The  original 
unity  of  public  and  private  law  clearly  appeared  in  it ;  and  the 
expressions  "dominium"  and  "dominatio"  (also  "ditio") 
which  are  used  in  the  documents,  designated  at  once  a  relation- 
ship of  control  in  the  most  general  sense,  the  nature  of  which 
was  by  no  means  necessarily  peculiar  to  the  private  law,  and  owner- 
ship in  the  proper  sense.^  The  right  that  pertained  in  the  earliest 
times  to  groups,  large  and  small,  in  the  districts  that  they  occupied, 
was 'in  the  same  way  a  right  of  political  dominion  and  a  private 
legal  right  of  property ;  and  wherever  such  a  collective  right  per- 
sisted, as  in  the  commonties,  it  long  preserved  this  double  char- 
acter. Neither  did  the  individual  rights  in  the  soil  that  later  de- 
veloped wholly  merge  in  a  simple  right  of  property,  if  only  for 
the  reason  that  they  remained  the  basis  of  the  individual's  legal 
status,  and,  in  particular,  determined  his  personal  status.  The 
most  potent  cause  of  this  confusion  of  concepts  of  public  and  of 
private  law  was  the  development  of  feudalism,  which  in  fact  was 
based  precisely  upon  this  union  of  seigniorial  power  and  landed 
ownership  in  the  hands  of  the  land-lord.  Inasmuch  as  rights 
in  land  were  subjected,  as  incorporeal  things,  to  the  principles  of 
the  law  of  things  (supra,  p.  168), — which  now  attributed 
ownership  to  them,  as  it  had  formerly  attributed  seisin  to  them, 
—  every  right  of  lordship  that  related  to  a  definite  territory 
could  be  treated  as  the  result  of  a  real  right  in  the  soil ;  which 
fact  eventually  led  in  Germany  to  the  theory  of  the  "  dominium 
eminens  "  of  the  State,  and  in  England  to  the  assumption  of  a 
supreme  ownership  in  all  land  inhering  in  the  king.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  ownership  concept  to  incorporeal  things  was  retained ; 
but  the  separation  of  lordship  from  property  in  the  sense  of 
private  law  was  begun  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  first 
of  all  in  the  cities,  although  without  attaining  to  a  complete 

^Stutz  in  "Festschrift  fiir  O.  Gierke",  1228. 
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emancipation  from  the  old  views,  which  long  remained  alive  in 
the  institutions  of  the  paternalistic  State. 

(II)  Influence  of  the  Reception.  —  The  Roman  conception  of 
ownership  was  of  a  different  nature  from  that  of  the  medieval 
law.  According  to  the  Roman  law,  ownership  was  an  unlimited 
legal  power.  But  it  is  a  mistaken  view,  albeit  one  widely  held, 
that  this  legal  power  was  "  a  dominion  without  limitations  or 
duties,  abandoned  to  individual  caprice.".  Moreover,  the  Roman 
law,  like  the  German,  was  originally  not  blind  to  the  social  impli- 
cations of  landed  property.  It  was  only  in  the  imperial  period 
ihat  the  ownership  concept  suffered  a  transformation  in  an  ab- 
solutistic  sense ;  yet  even  then  the  limited  character  of  owner- 
ship was  never  denied,  and  no  confusion  ever  resulted  between 
public  and  private  legal  rights.  The  acute  insight  of  the  Roman 
jurists  perceived,  however,  the  contrast  in  principle  between  that 
right  of^  ownership^ which  confers,  in  and  of  itself ,. full  lejgal  con-7: 
,  trol  (notwithstanding  that  it  might  be  a  limitable,  and  frequently 
enough  was  actually  a  limited,  right),  and  those  "  iura  in  re 
aliena  "  which  were  in  their  nature  merely  limited  powers>  and 
of  which  only  a  small  number  were  known.  Upon  this  contrast 
they  built  their  entire  law  of  things :  ownership  and  real  rights 
of  usufruct  were  not,  as  in  the  medieval  law,  essentially  identical, 
but  were  powers  fundamentally  different  in  their  nature. 

This  distinction  between  the  two  conceptions  was  adopted  with 
the  Reception ;  though  to  be  sure  it  proved  impossible  to  realize 
in  practice  the  clearness  of  the  Roman  division.  At  the  same 
time  the  absolutistic  element  in  the  Roman  idea  of  ownership 
was  gladly  accepted  in  Germany ;  because,  however  opposed  it 
might  be  to  native  habits  of  thought,  it  could  be  made  serviceable 
to  manifold  necessities  and  ambitions.  It  was  the  influence  of 
the  natural  law  doctrines  of  the  1700  s,  and  especially  of  the 
ideas  that  triumphed  in  the  French  Revolution,  that  gave  origin 
to  the  ownership  concept  of  the  modern  common  law,  which 
first  introduced  that  exaggeration  of  individual  interests  above 
those  of  society  which  has  been  mistakenly  ascribed  to  the  Roman 
law.  It  found  expression  in  the  formula,  which  was  adopted  even 
in  modern  codes  (as  for  example  in  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht " 
and  the  Code  Civil),  that  ownership  is  an  absolute  and  unlimited 
power. 

The  acceptance  of  the  Roman  idea  of  ownership,  since  this 
conferred  power  exclusively  pertaining  to  private  law,  has  un- 
questionably facilitated  a  desirable  segregration  of  those  elements 
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of  ownership  which  were  derived  from  public  law,  and  had 
theretofore  clung  to  it ;  and  has,  in  so  far,  furthered  endeavors 
directed  toward  the  destruction  of  the  paternalistic  and  feudal 
order  of  society.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exaggeration  of  the 
individualistic  view,  and  the  treatment  of  all  real  usufructuary 
rights  as  Roman  "  iura  in  re  aliena  "  has  led  to  grave  evils,  and, 
in  particular,  has  in  many  places  completely  deprived  the  lower 
rural  population  of  their  property  rights.  These  evils  have  been 
lessened  by  the  circumstance  that  remnants  of  the  native  legal 
institutes  and  ideas  have  everywhere  retained  vital  influence. 
Most  local  legal  systems  preserved  the  fundamental  division  of 
landed  and  chattel  ownership,  the  recognition  of  a  graduated 
and  limited  ownership,-a  wealth  of  real  rights  in  addition  to  owner- 
ship, and,  above  all,  the  extension  of  the  concept  of  ownership  to 
rights,  —  which  last,  moreover,  has  been  given  such  broad  meaning 
that  in  the  Prussian  and  in  the  Austrian  codes,,  for  example, 
there  is  talk  even  of  the  "  ownership  "  of  contractual  claims. 

The  new  Civil  Code  has  adopted,  in  its  essentials,  the  concep- 
tion of  ownership  that  was  held  by  the  common  law.  At  the  same 
time  the  native  law  continues  to  be  felt  in  many  ways ;  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  wide  scope  of  the  limitations  upon  ownership  which 
are  recognized,  and  in  the  greater  number,  although  now  again 
definitely  Umited,  of  real  rights.  It  has  been  preserved  to  even 
greater  extent  as  regards  matters  reserved  to  State  law.  With 
the  rule  of  the  Civil  Code  (§  903)  that  the  owner  may  dispose 
of  a  thing  as  he  chooses,  so  far  as  the  statute  law  and  the  rights 
of  third  parties  do  not  forbid,  and  that  he  can  exclude  others 
from  all  interference  therewith,  the  Swiss  Code  (§  641)  agrees. 

§  32.  Divided  Ownership.  (I)  Conditions  of  fact.  —  The  pe- 
culiarities noted  above  (p.  227)  in  the  land-holding  relations  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  —  namely,  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  the 
land  among  several  persons  entitled  thereto,  which  was  becoming 
the  rule,  and  the  consequent  peculiar  conception  of  the  right  of 
property  as  a  form  of  physical  dominion  distinguished  only  in 
extent,  and  not  in  essence,  from  other  limited  rights,  —  naturally 
led  to  a  conception  of  ownership  as  partitioned  out  among  various 
persons  whose  rights  were  of  varying  strength,  and  who  were 
therefore  not  equals  but  arranged  in  a  hierarchy:  a  conception 
which  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Roman  law  was  quite  im- 
possible. Here  again  the  development  of  distinct  bodies  of  class 
and  local  law  ("  Rechtskreise ")  was  of  great  influence.  For 
inasmuch  as  the  vassals  and  the  serfs  possessed,  in  their  respective 
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feudal  and  rental  holdings  within  the  limits  of  the  feudal  and 
manorial  laws,  approximately  the  same  privileges  that  freemen 
enjoyed  in  their  holdings  under  the  Territorial  law,  they  could 
perfectly  well  be  regarded  as  owners,  if  not  according  to  the  Ter- 
ritorial law,  at  least  according  to  the  feudal  and  manorial  law ; 
and  their  rights,  as  feudal  and  manorial  proprietorship,  could  be 
contrasted  with  the  ownership  of  the  landlord  under  the  Terri- 
torial law.  When  their  legal  status  was  also  recognized,  later, 
under  the  Territorial  law,  men  clung  to  the  old  view,  and  spoke 
of  ownership  as  divided  between  the  lord  and  the  usufructuary ; 
they  spoke  as  if  the  same  land  might  be  of  many  lords  or  of  many 
Uegemen. 

(II)  The  Legal  Theory.  —  These  actual  conditions  and  views, 
—  which  were  natural  products  of  the  medieval  system  of  land- 
holding,  and  were  especially  closely  related  to  the  fact  that  that 
system  was  bound  together  by  the  principles  of  feudal  law,  — 
were  first  brought  within  the  formulas  of  a  legal  theory  by  the 
Glossators,  in  Italy.  They  employed  in  their  theory  the  concepts 
and  terms  of  the  Roman  law,  without  remarking  what  violence 
they  did  to  these.  But  since  their  doctrine  nevertheless  harmo- 
nized with  the  actual -conditions  of  the  time,  it  quickly  acquired 
great  influence  despite  its  inconsistency  with  the  sources,  and 
maintained  itself  down  into  modern  times. 

From  the  fact  that,  because  the  emphyteuta  and  the  super- 
ficiary exercised  a  physical  dominion  that  nearly  approached, 
ownership,  the  Roman  law  gave  them,  not  it  is  true  a  proprietary 
action  proper,  the  "  rei  vindicatio  directa  ",  but  a  corresponding 
"  utilis  rei  petitio  ",  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  the  "  actio 
directa  "  was  based  upon  a  "  ius  directimi  "  and  the  "  acto  utilis  " 
japaa-a.-"ius  .iitileJl  The  owner  would  therefore  have  a  "do- 
'^inium  directum  ",  and  the  emphyteuta  and  the  superficiary  a 
"  dominium  utile."  There  came  thus  to  be  recognized  two  "  do- 
minia  ",  although  of  different  strength,  over  the  same  object. 
And  very  soon  these  conceptions  were  carried  over  into  feudal 
relations :  to  the  feudal  lord  was  ascribed  the  "  dominium  direc- 
tiun  ",  to  the  vassal  the  "  dominium  utile  "  in  the  fief.  This 
terminology  seemed  the  more  natural  because  the  word  "  domi- 
niiun  "  was  already  used  in  association  with  the  German  words 
"  Fug  "  (privilege)  and  "  Recht "  (right,  law)  in  order  to  char- 
acterize that  position  of  lordship  which,  under  the  feudal  law, 
was  occupied  not  merely  by  supreme  lords  but  also  by  their 
vassals,  as  mesne  lords  ("  Aftervasallen  "),  over  their  liegemen. 
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The  lower  tenures  were  next  interpreted  in  the  same  way,  and 
finally,  in  all  cases  where  ownership  and  real  rights  of  usufruct 
existed  in  one  piece  of  land,  men  came  to  speak  of  "  dominium 
directum  "  and  "  utile  ",  or  of  "  over  "  (superior)  and  "  under  '* 
(subordinate)  ownership. 

The  Italian  doctrine  found  its  way  into  Germany  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  finally  acquired  an  unqualified  dominance 
in  legislation,  in  the  courts,  and  in  legal  literature.  The  Prus- 
sian "  Landrecht "  and  the  Austrian  Code  undertook  to  give  it 
new  life  by  ascribing  to  the  "over "-owner  so-called  " Proprietat ", 
the  right  to  the  substance  of  a  thing,  and  to  the  "  under  "-owner 
at  once  a  co-ownership  in  that  "  Proprietat "  and  an  exclusive 
ownership  in  the  usufruct. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  real  foundation  of  these  ideas 
had  been  removed,  and  they  were  thereby  condemned  to  disap- 
pearance. Already  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  had  set  in  in  the 
cities  a  movement  which  ultimately  led  to  an  almost  complete 
abolition  of  "  over  "-ownership,  and  assured  to  the  "  under  "- 
owner,  who  had  theretofore  enjoyed  mere  rights  of  usufruct,  the 
whole  ownership,  as  this  was  understood  in  the  private  law. 
Modern  agrarian  legislation  has  swept  away  the  last  traces  of  the 
old  "  over  "-ownership.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Code  Civil 
had  not  a  word  to  say  of  this  whole  institution  of  divided  owner- 
ship, which  sprang  from  a  medieval-feudal  legal  order  that  it  no 
longer  recognized.  The  new  (Jerman  Civil  Code,  following  the 
Saxon,  has  likewise  done  away  with  it  (by  failing  to  adopt  it), 
save  in  so  far  as  continued  existence  was  guaranteed  by  the  Code 
(EG,  §§  59, 63, 184)  to  the  slight  remnants  that  had  been  preserved 
down  to  present  times  in  the  legal  systems  of  the  States ;  as  for 
example  in  fiefs,  family  "fideicommissa",  and  peasant  holdings. 
Moreover,  the  future  creation  of  divided  ownership  has  been  es- 
pecially forbidden  by  statute  in  a  number  of  German  States,  as 
for  example  by  the  Prussian  constitution. 

That  the  whole  doctrine  was  irreconcilable  with  the  concepts 
of  the  classic  Roman  law  was  shown  by  the  German  Romanistic 
jurisprudence  of  the  1800  s,  although,  of  course,  that  did  not  prove 
that  it  had  no  excuse  for  existence. 

§  33.  Community  Ownership.  (I)  The  Medieval  Law.  —  Even 
after  the  development  of  individual  ownership  in  land,  there  lived 
on  in  the  medieval  law,  as  an  after-effect  of  the  collective  owner- 
ship of  the  soil  that  earlier  existed,  the  idea  of  collective  rights  in 
the  soil  inherent,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  degree,  in  va- 
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rious  persons.  This  idea  was  richly  developed  under  various 
forms.    The  chief  of  these  forms  were  the  following. 

(1)  Ownership  "  in  Collective  Hand  "  ("  Eigentum  zu  gesamter 
Hand  ")•  —  (A)  Pure  form.  —  In  all  personal  groups  controlled 
by  the  principle  of  "  collective  hand "  (supra,  p.  140  et  seq.) 
there  existed  a  collective  right  of  the  group  members,  which 
right  acquired  its  peculiar  features  from  this  community  of  the 
private  law,  resting  upon  an  original  or  a  still  continuing  family 
unity.  It  found  characteristic  expression  in  two  rules  that  have 
already  been  referred  to.  The  one  was  that  no  one  of  the  co- 
owners  could  dispose,  by  himself  alone,  of  either  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  common  property,  whether  by  act  inter  vivos  or  upon 
death.  On  the  contrary,  only  all  the  co-owners,  acting  together 
"  as  with  one  hand  "  ("  mit  gesamter  Hand  ")  could  dispose 
either  of  the  whole  or  of  a  part.  And  although  the  right  of 
the  individual  might  be  regarded  at  the  same  time  as  his 
share  or  quota  in  the  collective  property,  —  and  in  truth  a  com- 
munity, whether  in  an  entire  estate  or  in  a  single  piece  of  property, 
is  not  easily  conceivable  apart  from  shares  of  individual  share- 
holders,^ —  nevertheless  he  enjoyed  no  dispositive  power  over 
such  share,  but  was  absolutely  bound  in  relation  to  it  by  the  com- 
mon will  of  all.^  Only  when  the  bond  that  joined  the  members 
into  a  legal  group  disappeared,  could  the  idea  of  shares,  till 
then  inactive  and  inconspicuous,  become  effective  ^ :  the  co-owner 
who  abandoned  the  group  had  a  claim  to  a  quota  corresponding 
to  his  co-right,  which  had  until  then  been  undiflFerentiated. 

The  other  rule  that  characterized  ownership  "  in  collective 
hand  "  was  this,  that  the  estate  left  by  a  decedent  member  of  the 
community  was  not  lost  to  the  community,  but  accrued  to  the 
other  commoners,  —  save  that  there  was  generally  allowed  to 
the  children  of  the  dead  member  their  lawful  share  of  the  inheri- 
tance :  they  were  received  in  his  stead  into  the  community,  with 
a  right  in  expectancy  to  such  a  quota.  With  this  exception 
survivorship  took  place  in  favor  of  the  remaining  commoners, 
who  continued  by  themselves  the  collective-hand  relationship. 
Although  such  communities  of  collective  hand  were  generally 
intended  for  permanent  existence,  indivisibility  of  the  collective 
property  and  indissolubiUty  of  the  union  were  by  no  means  of 

^Heusler,  "Institutionen",  I,  238. 

*The  Sachs.  Lehiir.,32,  §  3,  lays  this  down,  accordingly,  for  collective 
feoffees. 

*  Gierke,  "Genossenschaftsrecht",  II,  928. 
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their  essence.  But  of  course  the  right  to  partition  might,  in  in- 
dividual cases,  be  excluded ;  either  by  contract,  as  was  often  true 
of  the  co-heirship  of  knightly  orders,  or  by  the  nature  of  the  per- 
sonal group,  as  in  the  marital  community. 

(B)  Weaker  forms.  —  Since  the  "  collective  hand "  was 
simply  and  solely  a  principle  of  law,  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple, however,  being  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  union 
in  which  the  commoners  were  associated,  it  followed  that  legal 
institutes  were  possible  which  represented  a  weakening  of  the  pure 
principle.  The  pure  form  was  present  wherever  there  was  un- 
divided administration  of  property,  as  in  the  peasant  communities 
and  in  the  marital  community.  But  wherever,  as  in  the  case  of 
co-heirship  in  the  knightly  orders,  the  conmion  household  was 
abandoned  and  a  distribution  of  holdings  made  for  separate 
usufruct  ("  Mutschierung  ")>  collective  control  was  continued 
solely  with  respect  to  the  substance  of  the  property,  and  com- 
munity ownership  foimd  expression  solely  in  the  requirement  of 
common  disposition  thereof.  In  the  possibility  that  existed  of 
entrusting  one  of  the  co-owners  with  the  representation  of  the 
rest,  thus  permitting  him  to  dispose  of  it  in  the  name  of  all, 
there  was  involved  another  weakening  of  the  principle.  Finally, 
the  personal  union  might  be  entirely  dissolved,  within  the  group, 
and  an  ideal  share  assured  to  each  individual  in  accordance  with 
the  "  quota  principle  "  (infra,  under  3).  In  this  case  the  former 
unity  of  the  group  continued  externally  only,  —  as  for  example 
in  its  relations  with  a  feudal  lord  :  as  against  him  the  collective 
tenants  were  regarded  as  a  unit,  and  upon  the  death  of  one  of 
them  his  share  did  not  become  free  of  the  group  and  pass  to  the 
lord,  but  accrued  to  the  surviving  commoners. 

(2)  Ordinary  Collective  Ownership  ("  Gesamteigentum  ")• — An- 
other form  of  community  ownership  was  the  collective  ownership 
developed  in  the  sib,  and  later  (and  especially)  in  agrarian  associ- 
ations. In  agreement  with  the  gradually  sharpening  differentia- 
tion, already  discussed  (supra,  pp.  140  et  seq,),  of  the  group  as 
opposed  to  the  fellow  members;  it  appeared  in  an  older  and  in  a 
younger  form. 

(A)  Association AL  collective  ownership  ("genossen- 
schaftliches  Gesamteigentum ")  in  the  common  march  of  the 
old  mark-association  was  located,  so  long  as  such  an  associa- 
tion was  not  regarded  as  a  juristic  person,  in  the  whole  body 
of  associates  and  in  the  individual  associates.  The  essence  of 
this  collective  associational  ownership  lay  in  this,  that  a  part 
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of  the  powers  included  in  the  rights  of  ownership  inhered 
in  the  entirety  of  the  fellows  as  such,  while  the  individual 
associates  were  permitted  to  exercise  another  part  as  members 
of  the  group.  Thus  the  group,  as  such,  had  the  power  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  commonty,  —  the  communal  assembly  determining 
the  uses  to  be  made  of  it  by  vote  of  the  majority,  —  and  exer- 
cised, as  such,  certain  rights  of  usufruct  in  it;  the  communal 
officials,  for  example,  were  paid  their  salaries  out  of  its  produce. 
The  produce  of  the  commonty  was  primarily  devoted,  however,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  individual  associates  and  the  satisfaction  of 
their  special  economic  needs.  To  this  end  they  enjoyed  rights  of 
usufruct  in  it  (right  of  pasture,  of  estovers,  rights  to  clear  land, 
etc.)  which  were  originally  unlimited,  but  which  later,  out  of 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  group,  were  restricted.  Rights 
of  ownership  in  the  collective  body,  as  such,  and  rights  of  owner- 
ship in  the  members  of  the  group,  occurred,  therefore,  in  unison ; 
and  both  in  the  apportioned  and  (particularly)  in  the  unappor- 
tioned  lands.  This  collective  ownership  was  neither  the  purely 
corporate  ownership  of  a  juristic  person,  nor  a  mere  co-owner- 
ship of  individuals  by  shares;  but,  as  Gierke  has  shown,  con- 
tained within  itself  the  germs  of  both.  It  was  therefore  the 
exact  counterpart,  in  the  law  of  things,  of  mark  and  village  asso- 
ciations in  the  law  of  persons. 

(B)  Corporate  collective  ownership  ("  korporatives 
Gresamteigentum  ")•  —  Wherever  the  association  ("  Genossen- 
schaft ")  became  a  corporate  association  ("  Korperschaft,  — 
supra,  p.  140),  the  associational  property  became  a  quasi-cor- 
porate property.  But  this  made  no  essential  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  collective  ownership.  For  despite  the  corporate  bond 
between  the  fellows,  the  objects  included  in  the  corporate  property 
were  not  therefore  things  "  foreign  *'  to  them  as  individuals ;  their 
separate  rights,  here  also,  were  not  limitations  upon,  but  were 
results  of,  the  corporate  ownership.  Afterwards  as  before,  the 
rights  that  inhered  in  them  as  members  of  the  juristic  person  were 
united  with  those  that  inhered  in  the  group,  as  such,  into  a  col- 
lective right,  whose  content  was  ordinarily  apportioned  between 
the  individuals  and  the  group  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter  re- 
ceived dispositive  and  administrative  powers  and  the  former 
rights  of  usufruct,  wholly  or  principally  in  the  form  of  shares 
representing  distinct  rights. 

Inasmuch  as  ownership  in  collective  hand  and  the  old  asso- 
ciational ownership,  although  of  diverse  origin,  rested  upon  the 
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same  principle,  —  such  a  union  of  the  co-owners  as  was  recognized 
by  the  law  of  persons  being  a  pre-condition  of  both,  —  it  was  pos- 
sible in  later  times  to  class  them  together  as  different  forms  of  the 
same  type,  and  as  such  to  contrast  both  of  them  with  corporate 
collective  property. 

(3)  Coownerskip  by  Shares.  —  Finally,  the  medieval  law  also 
recognized  (although  it  was  probably  not  widely  distributed) 
that  form  of  community  ownership  which  is  represented  for  each 
individual  co-owner  by  an  independent  "  quota-right  ",  upon  the 
strength  of  which  he  is  entitled  to  dispose  of  his  ideal  share  by 
pledging  it,  by  charging  it  with  annuities  and  the  like,  by  alienat- 
ing it  freely,  and  by  devising  or  bequeathing  it ;  as  well  as  to 
demand  partition  or  distribution  at  any  time.  But  here  again 
only  the  whole  body  of  co-owners  were  capable  of  dispositive 
acts  affecting  the  whole  thing.  Such  a  simple  co-ownership 
often  occurred  among  heirs.  It  was  applicable  tq  houses  (a 
person  possessed  the  half  or  the  third  or  fourth  part  of  a  house), 
to  other  realty,  and  to  sea-going  ships  held  by  several  ship- 
owners in  co-ownership  by  shares.  In  the  last  case  any  co- 
owner  could  demand  the  dissolution  of  the  associational  relation 
through  what  was  called  "putting  a  value  on  the  ship":  that 
is,  he  must  indicate  a  sum  for  which  he  was  ready  either  to 
abandon  the  ship  to  the  other  co-owners  or  retain  it  alone. 

(II)  The  modem  development.  —  (1)  The  Reception  and  the 
Older  Germanic  Theory  of  Collective  Ownership.  —  Unlike  the 
medieval  law  the  Roman  knew  only  a  "  condominimn  pro  parti- 
bus  indivisis  ",  or  co-ownership  by  separate  ideal  shares  ("  Quo- 
tenprinzip  ")  such  as  had  already  found  adoption  in  the  German 
law,  and  the  exclusive  sole  ownership  of  a  juristic  person 
beside  which  the  rights  of  the  corporate  members  in  the  social 
property  could  exist  only  as  "iura  in  re  aliena."  Here  again, 
after  the  Reception,  the  chief  endeavor,  at  first,  was  to  bring 
these  two  Roman  categories  to  undisputed  dominance,  and  to 
arrange  under  them  the  wealth  of  forms  of  community  property 
developed  in  the  native  law.  The  futility  of  this  undertaking 
finally  became  apparent.  After  a  vain  endeavor  to  piece  out 
the  Roman  concepts  with  "modifications"  by  institutes  peculiar 
to  the  German  law  things  went  so  far,  toward  the  end  of 
the  1600  s,  that  a  native  theory  was  opposed  to  the  theory  of 
the  Roman  law,  —  "  the  first  conscious  attempt  at  independent 
construction "  to  be  found   in  Germanic  jurisprudence.^    The 

1  Gierke,  "Privatreoht",  II,  377. 
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newly  devised  concept  of  "  collective  ownership "  was  first 
used  to  explain  the  marital  community  of  goods/  collective-ten- 
ancy, co-heirship,  and  the  mark-association.  In  the  end,  the 
Roman  concept  of  co-ownership  was  placed  beside  it  as  a  general 
concept  of  equal  rank.  But  however  much  men  thus  endeavored 
to  satisfy  practical  necessities,  and  however  quickly  the  new 
concept  spread,  especially  in  the  law  of  nature  (most  of  the  modem 
codes  were  influenced  by  it),  its  theoretical  basis  remained  no  less 
questionable.  When  it  was  construed  as  a  "condominium 
plurimn  in  solidum  "  men  overlooked  the  inconsistency  of  such  an 
assumption  with  the  Roman  concept  of  ownership  which  they 
had,  in  other  respects,  retained ;  and  when  others  discovered  in 
the  union  of  collective  owners  a  collective  person,  a  "persona 
moralis  "  in  the  sense  of  the  common  law,  they  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  involved  in  different  cases  wholly  dif- 
ferent groups,  and  therefore  also  different  collective  rights. 

These  obscurities  proved  fatal  to  the  theory.  The  Romanistic 
jurisprudence  of  the  1700  s  was  indefatigable  in  proving  beyond 
contradiction  the  inconsistency  with  the  Roman  sources  of  the 
conception  of  collective  ownership  theretofore  taught;  it  was 
made  the  object  of  ridicule,  and  was  rather  generally  abandoned, 
even  by  Germanists. 

(2)  The  Increasingly  Wide  Occurrence  of  Community  Property 
as  an  actuai  Legal  Institute,  —  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
forms  of  conmiunity  property  developed  by  the  German  law, 
far  from  disappearing,  had  found  an  increasingly  wide  acceptance 
that  was  of  the  utmost  significance. 

(A)  Ownership  in  collective  hand  maintained  itself,  as  has 
already  been  remarked  {supra,  p.  144),  in  the  marital  and  the  con- 
tinued-marital community,  and  was  also  extended  outright  to 
the  community  right  of  co-heirs ;  for  example  in  the  Prussian 
"  Landrecht ",  which,  like  the  Bavarian  "Landrecht"  and  the 
Austrian  Code,  closely  assimilated  co-ownership  to  ownership 
in  collective  hand.  But  above  all  it  was  retained  in  the  com- 
mercial and  admiralty  law,  in  which  it  had  already  found  appli- 
cation in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  partnership  estate  of  an  unlimited 
mercantile  partnership  was  owned  in  collective  hand  by  the 
partnership  (which  was  not  made  a  juristic  person  although 
recognized  as  a  unity)  and  the  partners,  who  were  entitled  to 
share  rights  therein.    It  was  the  same  with  the  Umited  partner- 


1  Justus  Veradusj  "  libellus  consuetudinum  principatus  Bambergenais 
<1681). 
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•hip*  Sfaip-ptftnenhip  property  C  RcukiviiciiuSgui  ^  also 
.%lKm3  that  muoD  of  ownersliip  bj  a  gnNq>,  as  sncli,  and  the  man- 
ben  as  individnaby  wludi  is  dianctcrisdc  of  ovnodup  in  col- 
lerjtire  haoiL 

(B)  CoEPORATE  coiXEcmrE  oiTXEBSHip,  as  cootiasted  with 
the  Roman  institote  of  oimershjq>  by  a  joiistic  poson,  wis  very 
genenJly  maintainfH,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  k^  relations  of 
agrarian  associations;  and,  on  the  other  hand  and  c^KciaDy, 
in  the  GajHtalistic  associations  ("  Kapitalgenossenscfaaften  '*) 
of  the  mining  kw  based  npon  shares  in  the  company  prc^ 
erty,  and  still  more  in  commercial  share  companies  C"  Aktien- 
geseDscfaaften  ")  and  the  like. 

(Z)  The  Present  Law.  — The  Germanic  theory  of  assodaticHis 
(jmpra,  p.  157;,  throu^  its  investigation  of  perscmal  groups  in 
the  Germanic  bw,  made  possiUe,  at  the  same  time,  an  undo'- 
standing  of  the  concepts  of  the  law  of  things  that  undolay  them ; 
and  also  taught  men  to  recognize,  both  in  the  communit>'  owner- 
ship of  partners  hdd  in  collective  hand  and  in  the  collective  own^- 
ship  of  the  Germanic  corporate  associations  (''Kdrperscfaaften'O* 
forms  of  collective  ri^t  which  differ  both  from  the  co-own«^p 
of  the  common  law  and  from  the  sole  ownership  of  the  juristic 
person  recognized  in  the  common  law.  In  this  way  that  theory 
made  it  possible,  not  only  consciously  to  retain  thenceforth  the 
extensions  of  the  ownership  concept  devdoped  in  German  law, 
wherever  they  had  persisted  (even  though  not  understood)  in 
practice,  but  also  to  secure  for  them  still  wider  application 
through  legislation.  Besides  the  simple  co-ownership  by  undivided 
shares  recognized  by  the  present  Civil  kw  (BGB,  §  1008)  and 
the  ownership  of  juristic  persons  that  was  derived  from  the  Roman 
law,  corporate  collective  ownership  exists  today  under  im- 
perial law  in  the  partnerships  of  the  commercial  law,  which  are 
endowed  with  juristic  personality,  and,  particularly,  under  State 
law  in  trade  unions.  Ownership  in  collective  hand  has  not  only 
been  retained  in  the  new  Civil  Code  in  the  marital  and  con- 
tinued-marital community  of  goods  (§§  1438,  1492  et  seq.,  1519, 
154*)  atid  in  the  herital  community  (§  2032),  but,  what  is  most 
important,  has  been  made  the  basis  of  the  partnership  of  the 
private  law  (§  718  et  seq.).  There  exists  in  such  a  partnership, 
in  contrast  to  the  bare  co-ownership  of  the  Roman  partnership, 
a  separate  partnership  estate  held  by  the  partners  in  collective 
hand.  Moreover,  ownership  in  collective  hand  continues  to 
be  recognized   in   the  case   of   a   ship   partnership,   and   may 
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continue  to  appear  in  special  institutes  developed  in  the  law  of 
the  individual  States  (EG,  §§  164,  181.2).  The  Swiss  Civil 
Code,  also,  recognizes  two  forms  of  conununity  property; 
namely,  co-ownership  by  undivided  shares  (§§  646-651)  and 
collective  ownership  (§§  652-654).  The  latter  it  defines,  — 
something  which  the  German  Code  has  thus  far '  refused  to 
do,  —  in  the  sense  of  the  (Jermanic  law,  declaring :  "  whenever 
several  persons  who  are  united  in  a  community  by  contractor  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  law,  hold  the  ownership  of  a  thing 
by  virtue  of  such  community,  they  are  collective  owners,  and 
the  right  of  each  extends  to  the  whole  thing."  It  further  provides 
that  the  rights  and  duties  of  collective  owners  are  determined  by 
the  rule  by  which  their  community  is  regulated ;  that  in  cases  of 
doubt  a  unanimous  vote  is  requisite  to  the  exercise  of  ownership ; 
and  that  no  right  to  partition,  or  to  dispose  of  an  undivided  share, 
can  be  exercised  during  the  continuance  of  the  community. 

§  34.  The  Acquisition  of  Ownership  by  Contract.^  —  The  ap- 
pearance of  individual  ownership  in  the  soil  was  a  necessary  pre- 
condition to  any  frequent  application  in  practical  life  of  land 
conveyances  by  juristic  act.  Such  conveyances,  like  all  other 
juristic  acts,  were  associated  in  (Jermanic  medieval  law  with 
definite  formalities,  and  were  dominated,  as  were  all  other  dealings 
in  land,  by  the  principle  of  publicity.  The  German  law  has 
'  always  clung  steadfastly  to  these  requirements. 

(I)  The  Oldest  Law. — (1)  The  Original  Single  Ad  petformed 
upon  the  Land.  —  In  the  oldest  Germanic  law  the  contractual 
alienation  ("  Verausserung")  and  actual  transfer  ("Ubereignung") 
of  land  were  both  effected  by  a  single  act  that  was  performed 
upon  the  land  itself.  Like  every  contract  relating  to  property 
rights,  it  was  a  real  contract  {infra,  §  71),  a  non-credit  trans- 

^  Stobbe,  "Die  Auflassung  des  deutschen  Rechts",  in  J.  B.  ftir  Dogm., 
XII  (1872),  137-272;  Sohm,  "Zur  Geschiohte  der  Auflassung "  in  Festgabe 
der  Strassbiirgrer  Fakult&t  ftir  Thol  (1879),  79  et  seq.;  Brunner,  "Zur 
Rechtsgeschichte  der  romischen  und  germanischen  Urkiinde",  I  (1880); 
Beyerle,  "Grundeigentumsverhaltnisse  und  Bilrgerreobt  im  mittelalter- 
licnen  Konstanz",  I  (1890) ;  Goerlitz,  "Die  tJbertragung  liegenden  Gates 
in  der  mittelalterlichen  und  neuzeitlichen  Stadt  Bres]au'^  in  BeyerWs 
"Beitrage",  I.  2  (1906);  Otio  Loening,  "Grunderwerb  und  Treuhand  in 
Lttbeck'*,  No.  93  (1907)  of  Gierke's  "Untersuchungen";  Dyckerhoff, 
"  Die  Entstehung  des  Grundeigen turns  und  die  Enti^cklung  der  gericht- 
lichen  EigentumsUbertragung  an  Grundstucken  in  der  Reichsstadt 
Dortmund",  in  Beyerle's  *NBeitrage",  III.  1  (1909) ;  Bockel,  "Die  Grund- 
stiicksubereignung  in  Sachsen-Weimar-Eisenach.  Zugleich  ein  Beitrag 
zur  Rechtsgeschichte  Thiiringens",  No.  109  (1911)  of  Gierke's  "Unter- 
suchungen";  Wissmann,  "  Formlichkeiten  bei  Landtibertragungen  in 
England  wahrend  der  anglonormannischen  Zeit",  in  Arch.  Urk.  F.,  Ill 
(1911),  251-294. 
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action,  in  which,  when  it  was  bilateral  (as  for  example  in  sale), 
the  mutual  performances,  —  payment  of  the  purchase  price  and 
delivery  of  the  land,  —  were  simultaneously  rendered.  This  act 
was  performed  in  public,  that  is  to  say  in  the  presence  of  witnesses ; 
who,  if  they  were  boys,  had  their  ears  boxed  and  pulled  as  an  aid 
to  memory .1  Nevertheless,  even  in  this  oldest  stage  of  develop- 
ment there  are  two  theoretical  elements  that  must  be  kept  apart, 
although  they  were  still  united  in  what  was  outwardly  a  single  act, 
and  only  later  became  sensibly  separate.    These  elements  were : 

(A)  The  agreement  to  alienate:  that  is  to  say,  the 
formally  perfected  contract,  following  any  preliminary  negotia- 
tions, for  the  transfer  of  ownership ;  in  other  words  a  real  con- 
tract in  the  sense  of  the  present  private  law,*  —  a  declaration 
of  will  intended  to  effect  an  immediate  transfer  of  physical  control, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  obligatory  contract  by  which  a  legal 
duty  was  imposed  to  proceed  (and  that  at  once)  to  the  act  of 
delivery.  In  the  sources  we  find  used  to  designate  this  trans- 
action the  expressions  "  sala  "  (Old  High  G.  "  sala  ",  Mid.  High 
G.  "  sale  ", "  salung  ",  from  Gothic  "seljan  " ;  Old  Norse  "  selja  ", 
A.  Saxon  "  sellan  "  — English  "to  sell  ":  =  "tradere'O,  'and 
"  traditio  " ;  and  so  too  it  is  customarily  called  to-day  (Sohm, 
Brunner).  These  names  were  also  used,  however,  to  designate 
the  entire  act;  and  "traditio",  "tradere",  were  employed  to 
designate  its  second  part  alone. 

(B)  The  delivery  of  the  land:  the  clothing  with  posses- 
sion, —  the  "  giwerl  ",  "  giwerida  ",  "  vestitura  ",  "  investitura  " 
of  the  sources  (supra,  p.  185).  Since  the  transfer  of  a  piece  of 
land  could  not  be  realized  as  a  physical  fact,  as  could  that  of  a 
movable  thing,  by  manual  tradition,'  it  was  made  visible  by 
symbolic  juristic  acts.  These  acts  served  to  express  two  things : 
the  clothing  of  the  acquirer  with  the  seisin  of  the  land,  and  the 
abandonment  of  seisin  on  the  part  of  the  alienor. 

The  former  consisted  in  the  alienor's  taking  a  piece  of  the  land 
suitable  for  manual  delivery  (clod,  turf,  twig,  sod,  door  post, 
bell-rope,  or  altar-cover)  from  the  land,  and  laying  it  in  the  hand 
or  in  the  lap  of  the  acquirer.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  very 
often  also  handed  over  an  object,  —  such  as  a  glove,  "  Andelang  " 
( =  perhaps  pot-hook)  ^   spear,   knife,  or  hat,  —  symbolical  of 

i"LexRibuaria",  60,  1. 
«Brunner'«  "Grundzuge"  (5tbed.),  197. 
»  Brunner,  "Urkunde",  273. 

*  E.g.  according  to  Goldmann,  "Der  Andelang",  No.  Ill  (1912)  of 
Gierke's  "Untersuohungen",  who  derives  the  word  from  Romance  roots. 
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physical  control;  and  this  latter  may  originally  have  been  the 
form  that  gave  efficacy  to  the  contract  of  conveyance.  This 
investiture  was  called,  inasmuch  as  it  had  to  be  performed  upon 
the  land  itself,  corporeal  or  real. 

The  release  of  seisin  was  realized  by  the  alienor's  actually 
going  off  the  land  ("  exitus  ",  "  exire  ")  in  a  legally  formal  manner. 
Among  the  Salian  Franks  he  must  spring  over  the  hedge  with  a 
stick  in  his  hand,  after  delivery  of  the  turf.  With  these  formalities 
there  were  associated  other  acts  indicative  of  a  change  of  control : 
a  common  walking  of  the  boundaries,  putting  out  the  hearth  fire 
and  lighting  it  anew,  the  sheltering  of  guests  by  the  acquirer, 
sitting  down  upon  a  three-legged  stool,  and  others.  The  formal 
vacation  ("  evacuatio  "),  renunciation  ("  abdicatio  ",  "  resig- 
natio  "),  or  abandonment  ("  Verlassung  ",  later  "  Auflassung  "), 
was  doubtless  always  accompanied  by  formal  speech.  The 
Saxons,  from  the  earliest  times,  made  this  with  the  finger  crooked 
in  accord  with  a  definite  rule ;  and  this  has  in  places  persisted  to 
the  present  day,  —  renunciation  with  "  finger  and  tongue ", 
*'  curvatis  digitis."  Among  the  Franks  there  appeared  at  an 
early  day,  in  place  of  a  legally  formal  "  exire  ",  the  "  exitum  se 
dicere ",  "  facere ",  "se  absacitum  facere ",  and  others;  that 
is  to  say,  in  place  of  an  actual  vacation  of  possession  a  contract 
for  such  vacation.^  This  was  concluded  as  a  formal  contract,  a 
little  staff  ("  festuca  ")  being  thrown  into  the  lap  of  the  feoffee 
(**  festucam  in  laisum  iactare  "),  or,  as  later  became  usual,  handed 
over.  Hence  the  whole  contract  was  designated  as  "  exfestu- 
catio",  "werpitio",  "laesowerpitio"  (medieval  "Verschiessen  ", 
=  "to  shoot  ")-^  This  abandonment  with  "haulm  and  mouth  '* 
spread  from  the  Frankish  domain  to  that  of  all  the  other  Germanic 
racial  branches  with  the  exceptions  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Frisians. 

(2)  Investiture  away  from  the  Land.  —  The  requirement  that  the 
conveyance  should  be  perfected  upon  the  spot  must  have  proved 
burdensome  in  many  ways  as  transactions  involving  land  in- 
creased. But  it  was  long  maintained  intact  where  the  number 
of  such  transactions  was  relatively  small,  even  in  smaller  urban 
communes  (as  Constance).  It  was  not  indispensable,  because 
not  only  the  contractual  agreement  but  also  the  acts  that 
made  visible  the  change  of  possession,  namely  the  delivery 
of  pieces  of  the  soil  and  of  symbols  of  dominion  and  the 
renunciatory  declaration,  could  in  fact  be  performed  exactly  as 

>  Brunner'8  "Gnindzu^e"  (5th  ed.),  197. 

*  See  V,  Amira,  "Stab"  (supra,  p.  9),  147  ei  aeq. 
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well  off  the  land.  Thus,  beside  the  conveyance  with  corporeal  or 
real  investiture,  performed  upon  the  land  itself,  there  appeared  an 
incorporeal  investiture  that  took  place  off  the  land. 

(A)  Release  in  court.  —  Such  incorporeal  investiture  was 
earliest  applied  in  the  form  of  a  judicial  release,  at  first  exclu- 
sively in  the  king's  court  but  later  in  the  popular  courts  also. 
The  party  who  was  condemned  to  vacate  possession  made  to 
the  victorious  litigant,  in  accordance  with  the  court's  judgment 
and  before  the  court,  an  immediate  investiture  ("  revestitio  ") 
and  renunciation  of  seisin  ("  Auflassung  ",  "  exfestucatio  "). 
Inasmuch  as  this  judgment  did  not  necessarily  presuppose  an 
actual  suit  at  law,  but  could  also  be  secured  through  a  collusive 
action,  an  instrument  had  here  been  found  which,  like  the 
Roman  "  in  iure  cessio  ",  could  be  made  to  serve  as  a  voluntary 
conveyance  of  ownership;^  an  instrument  that  was  valuable, 
because  he  who  acquired  the  land  also  received,  in  the  judicial 
record  of  the  release  thus  made,  documentary  evidence  of  peculiar 
strength. 

(B)  "Investitura  per  cartam."  —  Still  more  important 
was  the  combination  of  Germanic  investiture  with  the  "  traditio 
per  cartam  "  developed  in  the  vulgar  Roman  law,  which  re- 
quired nothing  more  than  the  delivery  of  the  conveyance  deed 
("  carta  ") :  this  perfected  at  once  the  contract  of  alienation  and 
the  transfer  of  ownership.  This  form  of  conveyance  found  wide 
acceptance  in  the  Prankish  empire,  owing  especially  to  the  influ*- 
ence  of  the  church.  But  not  only  was  it  associated  with  a  subse- 
quent corporeal  investiture :  it  was  also,  —  and  this  by  far  most 
commonly,  —  transformed  in  peculiar  manner  into  an  incorporeal 
investiture.  Small  portions  of  the  land  and  symbols  of  control 
were  handed  over  at  the  same  time  as  the  deed.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  "  carta  ",  still  unexecuted,  was  laid  upon  the  ground 
beside  the  piece  of  turf,  and  then  (often  after  pen  and  ink- 
well were  laid  upon  it)  was  raised  with  the  turf  from  the 
ground;  whence  the  phrase,  common  among  the  Franks,  Ala- 
manians,  Bavarians,  and  Burgundians,  '*  cartam  levare  ",  of  which 
we  hear  the  echo  in  our  expression  "  eine  Urkunde  aufnehipen  " 
—  to  "  raise  "  a  document  ["  levy  "  a  fine].  At  the  same  time 
a  renunciatory  phrase  was  spoken;  among  the  Saxons  with 
fingers  bent  as  the  rule  prescribed,  and  among  the  Franks  and 

*  Brunner,  "Urkunde ",  275.  See  also  Peterka, " Das  oflfene  zum  Scheine 
Handeln  im  deutschen  Rechte  des  Mittelalters",  in  Beyerle^a  "Beitrage'% 
Vll.  1  (1911),  21^2. 
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other  racial  branches  that  followed  them  in  this  respect,  with 
manual  tradition  of  the  "  festuca  ",  which  not  infrequently  was 
fastened  to  the  deed.^  In  this  manner  the  conveyance  forms  of 
the  old  popular  law  and  the  Roman  deed  were  united  organically 
in  one  institute.^  Like  the  Roman  "  traditio  cartae  ",  the  "  in- 
vestitura  per  cartam  "  could  be  performed  at  any  place,  for  ex- 
ample in  the  church ;  the  Ripuarian  folk-law  originally  stood  alone 
in  requiring  judicial  character.^ 

This  "investitura  per  cartam  *',  like  the  original  Germanic  con- 
veyance, was  a  single  act,  combining  at  the  same  time  and  place 
the  contract  ("  sala  **)  and  the  delivery  ("  investitura  ")•  It 
was  only  after  a  capitulary  of  818-819  permitted  a  "  traditio  car- 
tae ",  for  the  good  of  the  conveyer's  soul,  outside  the  county 
where  the  thing  was  located,  allowing  the  promised  investiture 
to  take  place  later  on  the  spot,  that  the  "  sala  "  and  the  investiture 
become  distinct.  Only  in  this  exceptional  case  did  the  "  traditio 
cartae  "  continue  to  have  real  effect,  by  itself,  as  a  "  sala* 'concluded 
according  to  legal  forms,  despite  the  temporary  lack  of  investiture. 
In  other  cases  it  remained  true  that  only  "  sala  "  and  investiture 
together  conveyed  right  and  possession;  incorporeal  investiture 
was  sufficient  only  when  united  with  the  judgment  of  the  court  or 
with  a  "traditio  cartae",  for  it  secured  to  the  acquirer,  precisely 
as  did  a  real  investiture,  not  only  the  real  right  but  also,  as  against 
the  alienor,  seisin  in  the  land  (in  the  sense  of  the  medieval  law,  the 
incorporeal  seisin).  The  real  vacation  of  possession  that  followed 
upon  the  incorporeal  investiture  was  of  no  effect  upon  the  legal 
relations  of  the  parties.  It  simply  established  the  accomplished 
fact,  as  against  third  parties,  of  the  alienee's  seisin;  in  par- 
ticular, it  alone  prevented  the  acquisition  of  seisin  by  a  third 
party  through  one  year's  possession  {supra,  p.  201).  Although  a 
real  effect  was  generally  denied  to  a  delivery  of  a  deed  without  a 
simultaneous  delivery  of  the  symbol  of  investiture,  such  delivery 
being  only  rarely  recognized  (at  least  in  Germany)  as  itself  in- 
vestiture, yet  from  the  beginning  of  the  800  s  the  mere  delivery 
of  the  symbol  of  investiture  without  a  "carta"  was  regarded  as  a 
valid  form  of  investiture,  even  away  from  the  land.  It  is  possible 
that  this  was  a  consequence  of  the  decay  of  culture  that  set  in 
after  the  later  Carolingians.^ 

1  Tangl,  "Urkunde  und  Symbor',  in  Festsohrift  fOr  H.  Brunner  (1911), 
761-773. 

*  Brunner,  op.  cit.  •  **Lex  Rib,",  69,  1. 

<  Schrdder,  '^Lehrbueh"  (5th.  ed.)  292. 
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aijTha  MtfAma  Lam. —  (l)  BdaxaUm  cf  ihe  Old  Fanns.— 
In  the  post-Frankbh  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  conve^'ance 
retained  essentially  its  old  form,  save  that  the  old  formalities  were 
relaxed,  that  the  s\iDbolisDi  ceased  to  be  a  living  form,  and  that 
a  deed  as  a  symbol  ci  tradition  fdl  ver\'  soon  into  complete  dis- 
use. Yet  even  after  that  period,  and  mitil  wdl  into  the  peiiod  of 
the  Law-Books  and  often  until  a  time  far  later,  and  in  South  as 
well  as  in  North  Germany,  the  two  (or,  if  one  counts  separately  the 
two  elements  that  entered  into  investiture,  the  three)  acts  of  the 
primitive  law  can  be  still  distinguished :  first,  the  real  juristic  act, 
the  old  "  Sala  ",  the  gift,  renunciation,  "  donatio  ",  etc.  —  still 
frequently  associated  with  the  delivery  of  a  s\Tnbol  of  dominion 
(now  the  glove;,  but  also  frequently  consummated  by  mere  formal 
declaration  (known  in  Breslau  as  "  resignare ",  "  ufgeben ", 
"ufreichen'O  ;  second,  the  investiture,  seisin,  execution — likewise 
still  given  sensible  form  by  the  emplo^^nent  of  the  old  s^-mbok 
(turf  and  twig),  but  also  perfected  in  this  period  by  mere 
handclasp ;  third,  the  act  of  renunciation  —  the  release  of  the 
Saxon  law,  known  in  the  South  German  town  laws  and  also  in 
Breslau,  a  town  of  Magdeburg  law,  as  "entziehen  ",  "  verziehen", 
"sich  verziehen"  ("to  remove") — still  expressed  in  the  regions 
of  French  law  in  the  form  of  the  "  exfestucatio  ",  "werpitio", 
but  elsewhere  usually  effected  like  the  gift  merely  by  formal 
words.    In  time,  however,  many  further  changes  came  about. 

(2)  Increasingly  Judicial  Character.  —  From  about  the  1000  s 
onward  it  became  in  Germany  a  custom,  and  in  many  places  a 
requisite,  to  make  conveyances  of  land  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
court,  and  therefore  ordinarily  at  the  place  where  the  court  met, 
in  other  words  in  the  major  folk-court  ("  ecbtes  Ding'')-  Dif- 
ferent causes  contributed  to  this  result.  As  has  been  already 
mentioned,  there  were  cases  even  in  the  Frankish  period  in 
which  seisin  was  surrendered  on  the  basis  of  a  judgment  given  in 
court,  following  either  an  actual  or  a  fictitious  suit,  and  which 
furnished  the  alienee  with  evidential  security  in  the  testimony  of 
the  court  and  the  judicial  record.  It  now  became  possible  to  at- 
tain the  same  advantages  without  any  litigation  whatever  (whereas 
in  England,  for  example,  collusive  suits  as  a  means  of  conveyance 
lived  on  until  1833) :  ^  for  in  the  medieval  law  a  judgment  might 
issue,  upon  requisition  of  the  acquirer,  without  any  precedent  suit, 
confirming  his  right  and  the  legality  of  the  conveyance.  What 
was  still  more  important,  there  was  united  with  the  judgment 

^Brunner,  "Urkunde'*,  288. 
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a  summons  (comiected  with  the  Frankish  ''  missio  in  bannum  ") 
by  which  the  right  of  the  acquirer  was  assured  against  any  pos- 
sible adverse  claims  of  third  parties.  Upon  summons  thrice  re- 
peated by  the  judge  to  enforce  such  claims,  persons  within  the 
jurisdiction  must  bring  them  at  once ;  if  this  was  not  done  then 
the  judge  laid  a  peace  upon  the  land,  thereby  not  only  cutting 
off  any  later  impeachment  by  such  parties,  but  at  the  same  time 
imposing  upon  persons  outside  the  jurisdiction  the  obligation  of 
making  objections  within  a  year  and  day ;  if  this  was  not  done 
their  claims  were  barred  by  prescription  ("  Verschweigung'*, 
"tacit  preclusion *'X  After  the  passing  of  such  period  the  seisin 
of  the  acquirer  gained  by  surrender  in  court  was  transformed 
into  a  citation  ("rechte")  seisin  (supra,  p.  201).^  Finally,  because 
the  requisite  of  publicity  was  best  satisfied  by  a  conveyance  in 
court,  the  rapid  and  widespread  use  of  judicial  surrender  is  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  these  advantages  associated  with  it.  Also 
important,  however,  were  certain  circumstances  associated  with 
the  constitution  of  the  courts  (namely,  the  control  exercised  by  the 
court's  lord  over  transactions  involving  lands,  which  were  the 
basis  of  the  obligation  of  court  duty,  and  the  control  exercised 
by  the  counts  and  town  authorities  over  the  possession  of  lands 
subject  to  the  obligations  of  paying  taxes  and  court  duty),^  as  well 
as  the  example  of  the  feudal  and  manorial  conveyances  that  were 
associated  with  the  feudal  and  manorial  courts.  In  the  time  of 
the  Law-Books  the  effectuation  of  conveyances  in  court  was  not 
only  the  rule,  but  in  many  places  was  absolutely  necessary,  es- 
pecially within  the  regions  of  the  Saxon  Territorial  law,  in  the 
towns  of  the  Magdeburg  group  of  town  laws,  and  later  throughout 
the  whole  domain  of  the  Saxon  common  law,  as  well  as  in  Switzer- 
land.^ The  place  of  the  court  was  often  taken  by  the  town  council. 
(3)  Registration.  —  In  many  regions,  especially  in  South  Ger- 
many, surrender  in  court  again  lost  ground  from  the  1300  s  onward. 
To  this  retrogression  there  contributed  the  decay  of  the  rural 
courts,  the  increasing  importance  of  official  certification  by  seal, 
—  which  could  be  performed  by  every  notary,  and  indeed  in 
many  places  {e,g.  Zurich)  by  any  burgher,  —  and  the  beginnings 
of  the  influence  of  the  alien  law.  On  the  other  hand  it  received 
in  other  regions  a  further  development  that  was  of  the  greatest 

>  Fehr,  "Furst  und  Graf  im  Sachsenspieger*,  K.  Sachs.  Gesell.  Wiss.. 
LVIII  (1906),  1-99,  50  et  sea. 

»  Cf,  Fehr  in  Z«  R.  G.,  XXX  (1909),  278  et  seq. 

»Ssp.,  I.  52,  §  1.  Swsp.  (W),  349.  "Rechtsbuch  naoh  Distink* 
tionen,'*  I.  45,  §  1. 
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importance  for  the  future.  The  custom,  especially  common  in 
North  German  cities,  of  entering  in  public  and  official  books 
all  transfers  of  land  that  were  consummated  and  confirmed  be- 
fore the  town  court  or  the  town  council  {»upra,  p.  219),  had  the 
natural  result  that  the  entry  in  the  public  book  took  the  place 
of  the  documents  formerly  made  out  for  the  parties  concerning 
the  transaction  in  court,  as  the  official  evidence  that  at  once 
attested  and  gave  security  to  the  transfer  of  ownership..  Indeed, 
it  has  been  shown  that  already  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  book  entry 
became  in  some  cities  the  essential  and  consummative  part  of  the 
act  of  transfer.^  Wherever  this  was  the  case,  as  e.g.  in  Liibeck 
and  Bremen,  and  alike  in  the  cities  and  even  earlier  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  lands  of  the  Bohemian  crown,  the  mere  ceremony 
of  surrendering  seisin  gradually  lost  its  independent  importance, 
and  finally  wholly  disappeared:  the  transfer  of  ownership  was 
perfected  by  the  registry  that  followed  the  contractual  agree- 
ment ;  and  even  judicial  seisin  was  associated  with  the  book  entry. 
The  act  of  registry,  from  being  mere  evidence,  had  thus  become  the 
consummative  act ;  and  the  principle  of  the  modern  law  of  land 
registry  had  thus  already  been  completely  realized.  At  the  same 
time  the  old  summons  of  adverse  claimants,  and  the  imposition 
of  the  court's  peace,  remained  in  practice.  This  was  so,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Breslau,  where  the  summons  persisted  until  the  end  of 
the  1700  s,  being  given  at  first  through  public  warning  by  the 
officials  who  executed  the  judgments  of  the  county  courts  ("Frone- 
boten  ")>  later  through  public  posting  as  well,  and  after  1787 
by  edicts,  advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  summons 
of  all  interested  parties  by  commission ;  while  the  laying  of  the 
court's  peace  was  effected  by  the  delivery  of  a  judicial  possessory 
patent-  ("  Besitzbrief ")  which  produced  at  the  same  time  the 
consequences  of  judicial  seisin. 

(Ill)  The  DeTelopmont  since  the  Reception.  —  The  course 
of  development,  thus  far  logically  progressing,  was  injuriously  in- 
terrupted by  the  reception  of  the  Roman  law,  which  rested  upon 
bases  wholly  different.  According  to  the  Roman  law  the  con- 
veyance of  lands  as  well  as  of  movables  was  effected  by  informal 
delivery  of  possession ;  in  the  case  of  the  "  constitutum  posses- 
sorium  "  and  the  "  brevi  manu  traditio  *',  the  tradition  did  not 
require  even  a  corporeal  delivery.  The  cooperation  of  a  court  and 
the  official  registration  of  transactions  in  lands  was  to  it  unknown, 
for  it  attached  no  importance  to  the  publicity  of  such  transac- 

»  Gierke,  "Privatrecht",  II,  281. 
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tions.  And  the  rules  of  the  Roman  law  became, — aside  from  the 
feudal  law,  which  maintained  the  institute  of  investiture,  —  the 
conamon  law  of  Germany.  This  common  law,  however,  proved 
incapable  of  achieving  complete  supremacy,  and  even  of  holding 
its  ground  in  more  than  a  few  districts  of  Germany.  The  par- 
ticularistic legal  systems  preserved  more  or  less  perfectly,  or 
returned  to,  the  native  principles ;  although  not  indeed  without 
manifold  changes,  and  combination  with  the  alien  rules.  "  There 
thus  originated  a  confused  wealth  of  variant  systems."  ^  They 
may  be  classified  in  the  following  groups. 

(1)  Delivery  associated  vyith  Formal  Conrad,  —  Even  of 
those  legal  systems  that  adopted  the  Roman  principle  only  very 
few  {e.g.  the  revised  Mecklenburg  Hypothec  Ordinance  for  Rural 
Estates,  of  October  18,  1848),  made  the  change  of  attributing  the 
transfer  of  ownership  exclusively  to  the  informal  act  of  tradition. 
Most  of  them  required,  in  addition  to  the  tradition,  a  contract  of 
alienation  concluded  in  a  definite  form.  Indeed,  the  contract  was 
required  to  be  of  judicial  character :  the  parties  must  bring  it  to 
the  knowledge  ("  insinuieren  ")  of  the  judge,  and  cause  it  to  be 
confirmed  ("  konfirmieren  *'),  that  is  registered  in  the  records  of 
the  court.  In  this  connection  there  was  imposed  upon  the  judge 
the  duty  of  making  a  far-reaching  and  substantial  test  of  the  trans- 
action. In  most,  although  not  in  all,  legal  sj'^tems,  the  obser- 
vance of  the  prescribed  form  was  a  necessary  precondition  to  the 
validity  of  the  contract,  and  so  to  the  efiicacy  of  the  tradition. 
This  was  true  of  Electoral  Hesse,  Brunswick,  the  code  of  Solm,  a 
few  Saxon  statutes,  and  others;  also  of  the  French  and  some 
of  the  German  cantons  of  Switzerland  from  the  1500  s  onward. 

(2)  Delivery  associated  with  Registry.  —  Doubtless  the  most 
extensive  group  was  constituted  of  those  systems  which,  though 
they  recognized  the  transfer  of  ownership  by  tradition  after  a 
precedent  and  formal  contract,  nevertheless  required  registration 
in  public  books  for  the  full  transfer  of  all  rights  involved  in  owner- 
ship. In  particular,  they  granted  solely  to  the  registered  owner 
the  right  to  create  pledge  or  other  charges  requiring  registration ; 
he  alone  acquired  a  perfect  ownership.  There  existed  here> 
therefore,  the  possibility  of  a  double  ownership ;  of  a  true  or  sub- 
stantial ownership  which  passed  by  mere  tradition,  in  accord 
with  a  contract  of  alienation  formally  correct,  and  a  formal  or 
"  book  "  property  which  was  acquired  only  by  registration  in  the 
land  or  mortgage-book,  and  which,  when  no  tradition  had  taken 

» Gierke,  "  Privatrecht  ",  II,  282. 
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place,  was  in  truth  no  ownership,  but  a  mere  dispositive  power 
under  the  rules  of  the  registry  system.  The  Prussian  law,  as 
based  upon  the  "  Aligemeines  Landrecht  ",^  was  an  illustration 
of  this  sj-stem  until  the  year  1872.  It  required  the  precedent  con- 
tract to  be  \iTitten,  and  in  order  to  prevent  so  far  as  possible  a 
conflict  between  the  substantive  and  the  formal  right,  the  owner 
was  compelled,  from  1783  to  1831,  under  statutory  penalties,  to 
register  his  title  in  the  land-book  (so-called  "Zwangstitelberechti- 
gung",  "title  by  right  of  compulsory  registration")-  To  the 
same  system  belonged,  until  1900,  the  law  of  Bavaria  to  the  East 
of  the  Rhine,  which  required  the  contract  of  alienation  to  be  con- 
cluded before  a  notary,  and  the  law  of  Wiirttemberg,  which  required 
a  written  contract. 

(3)  Release  in  Court  ("  gerichtliche  Auflassung  '*)•  —  The  form 
of  conveyance  developed  by  the  native  law,  —  namely,  a  release 
or  surrender  of  seisin  in  court,  with  or  without  subsequent  regis- 
tration, such  registration  being  either  a  mere  record  or  an  essen- 
tial to  and  the  consummative  element  in  the  act  of  transfer, — 
maintained  itself  in  the  Saxon  common  law,  in  many  systems  of 
town  law,  and  in  some  of  the  Territorial  systems.  The  Saxon 
common  law,  however,  attributed  certain  effects  to  the  tradition, 
also ;  so  that,  here  again,  there  resulted  a  possibility  of  two  kinds 
of  ownership.  The  acquirer  received  possession  by  title  of  natural 
right  ("  titulirter  Besitz  "),  or  "  dominium  naturale  ",  upon  the 
strengthof  the  mere  tradition,  whereas  releaseof  seisin,  even  without 
registration,  created  what  was  called  "dominium  civile."  This 
resulted  from  release  by  the  alienor  to  the  judge  and  enfeoffment 
of  the  acquirer  by  the  judge  (so-called  "allodial"  investiture). 
Bremen  also  was  contented  with  a  declaration  of  conveyance 
judicially  attested.  On  the  other  hand,  the  law  of  Lubeck,^ 
Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  Munich,  as  well  as  the  Hanoverian 
and  Mecklenburg  legal  systems,  and  some  Territorial  systems, 
required  surrender  in  court  with  subsequent  registration.  In 
the  Austrian  land-"  tablet "  system  the  act  of  registry  remained 
the  act  that  created  rights,  and  this  principle  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  general  rule  in  the  Austrian  Code.'    Also  in  Switzer- 

1  Allg.  L.  R.,  I,  10,  §  1 :  *'The  derivative  acquisition  of  property  in  a 
thing  requires,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  title  thereto,  the  actual  delivery 
of  the  same."  §  6:  "Nevertheless,  whoever  desires  to  dispose  of  land 
by  transactions  in  court  must  cause  to  be  .  .  .  registered  in  the  mort- 
gage-record the  property-right  therein  which  he  so  acquires." 

«  Rev.  hub.  R.y  III,  6,  1,  2. 

>  Oster,  G.  B.,  §  431 :  "It  is  necessary  for  the  conveyance  of  ownership 
in  immovable  things  that  the  transaction  of  conveyance  be  entered  in  the 
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land  the  old  judicial  "  Fertigung  "  was  preserved  in  many  places, 
particularly  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  cities  and  in  the  common 
domains  of  the  (Jerman  cantons ;  but  it  was  transformed  into  a 
"  means  of  official  protection  for  inexperienced  subjects  ",  and 
often  treated  as  a  binding  form  of  contract.^ 

(4)  Transcript  System,  or  the  System  of  the  French  Law,  —  In 
France,  where  only  a  few  bodies  of  customary  law  in  the  North 
(the  so-called  "  coutumes  de  nantissement ")  held  to  a  form  of 
conveyance  in  court  that  corresponded  to  the  German  "Auflas- 
sung  ",  there  had  developed  as  a  common  law  of  the  "coutumes** 
(as  distinguished  from  the  German  and  Roman  systems)  the  prin- 
ciple that  ownership  was  transferable  by  mere  contract  without 
tradition.  This  doctrine  was  borrowed  from  the  Italian  doctrine 
of  "  traditio  ficta  " ;  which  also  acquired  authority  in  Germany 
in  the  "usus  modemus  Pandectarum"  (supra,  p.  215).  It  was 
accepted  by  the  Code  Civil.*  A  so-called  transcript,  that  is,  a 
written  copy  of  the  contract  entered  in  a  judicial  register, — which 
in  the  systems  of  Northern  French  law  just  referred  to  was  oblig- 
atory, —  was  required  by  the  Code  only  in  certain  cases,  as  for 
example  in  those  of  gifts.  But  it  was  later  raised  to  the  position 
of  a  general  and  essential  requisite  by  a  statute  of  1855,  in 
that  the  validity  of  the  title  acquired,  as  against  third  parties, 
was  made  dependent,  thenceforth,  upon  it.  In  this  form  the 
French  law  retained  authority  in  Alsace-Lorraine  until  1900; 
in  the  other  regions  of  French  law  in  Germany  the  rule  of  the 
Code  Civil  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  similarly  altered  from 
the  beginning  (so  in  Baden  and  Hesse). 

(IV)  The  Latest  Stage  of  Development.  —  In  the  1800  s,  in 
consequence  of  the  renewed  vitality  shown  by  the  land  registry 
system,  the  principles  of  Germanic  law  gained  that  ascendancy  in 
respect  to  conveyances  of  land  which  they  already  enjoyed  in  other 
matters.  Wherever  they  had  continuously  maintained  their 
authority,  or  had  already  been  reintroduced,  they  were  now,  in 
many  States,  extended  and  affirmed  by  modern  statutes.  This 
was  true,  above  all,  of  the  modern  Mecklenburg  statutes  already 
referred  to  (supra,  p.  228,  —  the  Town-book  Ordinance  of  1829, 

public  books  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Such  entry  is  known  as  'in- 
corporation *  ( *  E  inverleibung  * )  or  in  tabulation '  ( *  Intabulation ' ) . '  * 

1  Huber,  "Schw.  Privatrecht ",  IV,  710. 

*  Code  Civil,  Art.  1583:  "The  sale  is  complete  between  the  parties, 
and  the  title  has  passed,  in  law,  to  the  vendee  as  respects  the  vendor, 
from  the  instant  that  they  have  agjeed  upon  the  thing  and  the  price, 
even  though  the  thing  may  not  yet  have  been  delivered  nor  the  price 
paid." 
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the  Wismar  Town-Book  ordinance  of  1838,  the  revised  Town- 
book  ordinance  ot  1857,  the  Hypothec  Ordinance  for  crown  lands 
of  1854) ;  further,  in  the  Hanse  towns,  in  most  of  the  nrnHX* 
Saxon  States,  in  the  kingdcm  of  Saxony  (statute  of  1843  and 
Ci\il  Code),  and  in  Austria  (statute  ci  1871).  In  the  same  way, 
in  many  l^;al  s>'stems  of  German  Switzerland  "oitry  in  the  land- 
book  acquired  all  the  importance  of  the  tradition  of  a  piece  of 
land,  so  that  the  ownership  of  such  could  be  conveyed  by  it 
and  by  it  alone/'  ^  Within  the  r^ons  of  the  ''  tradition  "  and 
"  transcript "  s^'stems  the  elements  of  Germanic  law  were  also 
strengthened  by  modem  legislation, — as  in  Bavaria,  Wurttem- 
berg,  Brunswick,  and  Hanover ;  in  some  of  them,  indeed,  it  went 
over  completely  to  the  Germanic  SN^stem,  as  for  example  in  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  But  of  greatest  importance  was  the  Prussian  l^is- 
lation,  which  established  new  r^ulations  in  place  of  those  of  the 
old  Territorial  law  in  the  statutes  of  1872  (supra,  p.  222),  which 
were  drai^n  up  after  long  preparations.  In  normal  cases  of 
voluntary  conveyance  they  required  release  and  registration.* 
The  release,  which  therefore  replaced  the  tradition  of  the  Terri- 
torial systems,  results  from  the  oral  declarations  simultaneously 
made  before  the  appropriate  registry  office:  by  the  registered 
owner  that  he  assents  to  the  registration  of  the  new  acquirer,  and 
by  the  latter  that  he  desires  such  re^tration.  This  new  release 
of  the  Prussian  law  was  therefore  an  "  abstract  "  legal  transaction, 
for  it  based  the  acquisition  of  title  upon  the  naked  declaration  of 
a  will  to  convey,  regardless  of  all  reference  to  the  transaction  that 
underlay  this.*  With  this  change  the  Prussian  law  returned  to  the 
old  Germanic  principles ;  and  this,  not  alone  in  that  a  real  con- 
tract concluded  in  a  definite  manner  again  became,  in  the  form  of  a 
release,  an  essential  part  of  the  act  of  conveyance,  but  also  in  the 
further  fact  that  the  real  ("dinglich")  juristic  act  was  thenceforth 
separated  from  the  precedent  transaction  that  created  the  legal 
duty  to  perform  under  the  law  of  obligations.  And  as  the  medi- 
eval law  required  investiture  in  addition  to  the  "  Sala  ",  so  the 
Prussian  system  required  registration  in  addition  to  release.  For 
while  many  other  legislative  systems  (e.g.  those  of  Liibeck,  Ham- 
burg, the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  certain  Mecklenburg  statutes) 

*  Iluher^  op.  eit.i  711. 

>  Prussian  Act  regulating  acquisition  of  title  ("  Eigentiimserwerbs- 
gesetz")  of  May  5, 1872,  §  1 :  "In  case  of  a  voluntary  alienation,  property 
m  land  is  acquired  solely  through  the  recording  of  the  title-transfer  in  the 
land-book,  foU owing  a  release.'* 

•  Dernburgf  "Lehrbuch  des  preussischen  Privatrechts",  I,  §  240. 
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attributed  outright  to  the  registration  the  power  to  create  and  to 
destroy  rights,  the  Prussian  statutes  permitted  transfers  of  title 
by  release  only  when  united  with  registration  in  the  land-book; 
herein  agreeing  with  the  old  law,  which  recognized  such  a  creative 
force  in  the  registry  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  following  the 
Austrian  law  and  the  majority  of  modern  systems.  The  stat- 
utes of  1872,  which  were  originally  issued  only  for  the  regions  of 
the  Territorial  law,  were  gradually  introduced  throughout  the 
entire  Kingdom ;  last  of  all  in  the  Rhine  Province  in  1888  and 
1896,  in  Frankfort  o.  M.,  in  the  former  landgraviate  of  Hesse  and 
in  the  districts  formeriy  belonging  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse 
in  1895,  and  in  Lauenbiu'g  in  1896.  In  Helgoland  and  Nassau 
alone  they  acquired  no  validity.  They  served,  further,  as  a 
model  in  a  number  of  other  Grerman  States:  Oldenburg,  Ko- 
burg-Gotha,  Anhalt,  Brunswick,  Waldeck,  Lippe,  Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen,  Schaumbiu'g-Lippe. 

But  what  is  most  important,  the  principles  of  the  Prussian  law 
have  passed  over  in  all  essential  points  into  the  new  Civil  Code 
and  the  German  Land-book  Ordinance.  Here  again,  therefore, 
the  restoration  of  legal  unity  signified  at  the  same  time  a  victory 
for  native  legal  ideas.  In  Switzerland,  too,  these  have  been  uni- 
versally established :  the  Swiss  Civil  Code  requires  registration 
in  the  land-book  under  all  circumstances  (§  656)  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  ownership  in  land,  and  official  record  of  every  contract 
designed  to  convey  ownership  (§  657). 

§  35.  Acquisition  of  Ownership  otherwise  than  by  Contract. 
(I)  Occupancy.  —  The  oldest  mode  of  acquiring  ownership  in 
land  was  by  occupancy  ("  Aneignung ",  "  Okkupation ")  of 
ownerless  or  conquered  land  ;  so-called  "  Landnahme."  Under- 
taken by  the  entire  folk  or  by.  the  larger  divisions  in  which  this 
was  organized,  such  occupancy  resulted*  in  a  collective  ownership 
by  the  folk  ("  folk-land  ") ;  out  of  which  there  developed,  in 
timfe,  as  has  been  already  shown  (supra,  p.  115  et  seq.),  a  col- 
lective ownership  of  the  sib  and  of  the  mark-association,  and 
finally  individual  ownership.  Wherever  a  monarchy  arose,  the 
land  so  occupied  fell  to  the  king  as  the  representative  of  the  folk 
("  Konigsland  *\  royal  demesne),  and  the  rule  of  law  took  form  that 
the  king  possessed  the  right  of  occupancy  over  all  land  that  had 
no  lord.  The  unlimited  right  that  had  originally  inhered  in  the 
mark  associates  of  laying  hold  of  wild  land,  particularly  the  pri- 
meval forest,  by  clearing  it,  suffered  a  material  restriction.  Only 
as  regards  the  commonties  were  they  still  permitted  to  exercise 
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it ;  either  fredy,  cm*  else  within  such  limits  as  were  set  by  the  as- 
:»ociation.  Be^'cnd  these,  clearings  required  thenceCcMth  the  ap- 
proval of  the  king.  Frran  the  ro^iil  right  of  occupancy  of  owneiiess 
lands,  which  was  thus  recognized,  in  Germany  as  early  as  in  the 
Carolingian  period,  and  which  the  king  exercised  by  means  of 
ban,  there  developed  a  regality-  in  the  soil  of  the  country-  ("  Boden- 
regal")-  I'his  passed  during  the  Middle  Ages,  along  with  other 
regalities  (infra,  §38),  to  the  Territorial  princes;  and  its 
influence  continued  to  be  felt  after  the  development  of  the  modon 
State  in  the  rule,  thenceforth  frequently  recognized,  as  for  example 
by  the  Code  Civil  (supra,  p.  161),  that  the  ownership  of  all  other- 
wise ownerless  land  Ls  in  the  State.  Most  of  the  regional  l^al  s\'s- 
tems  retained  this  regality.  On  the  other  hand  a  few,  induding  the 
Prussian  ''Landrecht^'  and  the  Saxon  Code,  again  relaxed  the 
principle,  returning  to  the  old  view  that  the  State  enjoys  merely 
an  exclusive  right  of  occupancy  in  ownerless  lands.  The  present 
Civil  Code  has  also  adopted  this  rule  (§  928),  thereby  defi- 
nitely rejecting  the  Roman  principle  of  free  occupanc>'  of  owner- 
less land  which  had  been  received  as  common  law  in  Germany. 
In  comparison  with  this  right  of  occupancy  inhering,  in  principle, 
in  the  fisc,  little  attention  is  merited  by  those  few  cases,  preserved 
intact  by  the  Introductory  Statute  to  the  Civil  Code,  in  which 
it  can  still  be  exercised  by  private  persons,  —  as  for  example  by 
the  commune  according  to  the  town  law  of  Munich,  and  by  the 
possessors  of  manorial  estates  according  to  the  Silesian  law  regu- 
lating the  right  of  pasturage.  Moreover,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  land  registry,  the  acquisition  of  ownership  itself  re- 
sults, at  present,  only  when  the  person  entitled  to  occupancy 
caases  himself  to  be  registered  in  the  land-book.  The  viewpoint 
of  the  Swiss  Civil  Code  is  somewhat  different,  inasmuch  as  it 
treats  ownership,  in  cases  of  occupancy,  as  originating  before 
registry,  but  gives  the  acquirer  the  right  of  disposing  of  the  land 
only  after  registry  (§  656,  2) ;  moreover,  it  leaves  to  cantonal  law 
the  regulation  of  the  occupancy  of  ownerless  land,  which  it  classes 
as  an  exercise  of  sovereignty  (§  664). 

(II)  Poiltive  Prescription.  —  Positive  (acquisitive)  prescrip- 
tion was  unknown  to  the  older  (Jerman  land-law  as  a  mode  of  ac- 
quiring ownership.  For  judicial  seisin,  which  performed  in  many 
respects  the  functions  of  that  principle,  itself  rested  upon  a  pre- 
supposed acquisition  of  ownership  already  perfected.  With  the 
Reception  there  was  of  course  adopted  the  Roman-Canon  doctrine 
of  usucapion,  of  which,  moreover,  earlier  traces  can  be  recognized 
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in  the  folk-laws.  This  not  only  became  the  common  law,  but 
penetrated  as  well  into  many  of  the  regional  systems.  According 
to  that  doctrine,  land  could  be  acquired  by  "  ordinary  "  usucapion 
upon  the  basis  of  possession  in  good  faith  and  with  color  of  title 
("title  of  natural  right")  in  ten,  or  as  the  case  might  be  twenty, 
'  years ;  and  by  "  extraordinary  "  usucapion  upon  the  basis  of 
possession  in  good  faith  during  thirty  years.  The  persistence 
of  native  legal  customs,  however,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  periods  of  prescription  were  not  everywhere  retained, 
but  were  frequently  replaced  by  the  Germanic  period  of  a  year  and 
a  day,  or  united  with  the  same  (the  Saxon  common  law  for  example 
required  31  years  6  weeks  and  3  days) ;  and  moreover  the  entire 
institute  contradicted  the  system  of  land  registry.  Hence  it  is 
that  many  modern  statutes  or  legal  systems  have  absolutely  done 
away  with  positive  prescription  as  regards  all  lands  that  are 
registered  in  the  land-book,  —  as  for  example  the  Saxon  Code, 
the  law  of  Hamburg  and  Liibeck,  of  Brunswick  and  of  Mecklen- 
burg; while  others,  as  the  Prussian  Act  of  1872,  exclude  it  as 
against  a  registered  owner.  Only  a  few — e.g.  certain  statutes  of 
Mecklenburg  and  the  Austrian  Code — have  recognized  such  a 
prescriptional  title  as  capable  of  registration.  The  present  Ger- 
man Civil  Code  has  repudiated  any  and  all  prescription  contra- 
dictory of  the  contents  of  the  land-book.  On  the  other  hand, 
following  the  example  of  the  Austrian  Code  and  a  Hessian  statute 
of  1852,  it  has  adopted  (§  900)  what  is  called  "  tabular  "  or  "  book  " 
usucapion:  whoever  has  been  wrongly  registered  in  the  land- 
book  for  thirty  years  as  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land,  —  that  is, 
without  having  meanwhile  acquired  ownership,  —  and  has  been 
at  the  same  time  the  exclusive  possessor  of  such  land,  acquires  the 
ownership  thereof,  regardless  of  good  faith  or  of  any  further 
title.  Further,  in  place  of  positive  prescription  it  has  introduced 
(§  927)  a  mode  of  acquiring  ownership  that  was  unknown 
to  the  earlier  law,  namely  that  of  citation  ("  Aufgebot  ").  Who- 
ever has  had  a  piece  of  land  in  his  exclusive  possession  for  thirty 
years,  may  demand  the  institution  of  a  citation-procedure  against 
the  owner,  and  if  the  owner  is  excluded  from  rightful  claim  thereto 
as  the  result  of  this  citation  procedure,  the  possessor  can  then 
require  the  registration  of  himself  as  owner.  Similar  provisions 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Swiss  Civil  Code,  save  that  it  has  reduced 
the  period  for  acquisitive  prescription  by  one  wrongly  registered 
(so-called  "ordinary"  usucapion)  to  ten  years  (§  661). 
(HI)   Still  other  cases  in  which  title  is  acquired  otherwise  than 
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by  contract  are  acqui^tkm  by  fntwifiMics,  and  aoquiatiaii  by  a 
dedaration  of  the  State's  wQL  Aoooidmg  to  G«niiank  law, 
from  the  eariiest  timesy  the  f onner  was  perfected  by  the  sole  fact 
of  death,  and  has  therefore  generally  been  regarded  as  needing 
no  registration  even  under  the  law  of  land  registry  (rf.  the 
chapter  on  inheritance,  infra).  Under  the  latter  belonged  the 
Judicial  adludiealioa  of  the  older  law,  wfaidi  was  sometimes  the 
trulv  consummative  element  in  the  institute  of  rdease  C^  Auflas- 
sung  'O,  as  for  example  in  what  was  known  as  allodial  investiture 
(supra,  p.  230) ;  and  in  the  modem  law,  among  other  institutes, 
the  adjudication  of  property  to  the  highest  bidder  in  forced  sales 
in  ezaeutton  jiinrniwUmi  (regulated  today  for  the  whole  £m]nre  by 
the  imperial  act  coneeming  forced  sales  and  sequestration  in 
execution  proceedings,  of  March  24,  1897).  Another  daas 
of  cases  belonging  here  is  that  in  which  ownership  is  acquired 
by  expropriation. 

(IV)   EsprofniaHoift.^  —  This  we  may  more  particularly  consider. 

(1)  nistory.  —  In  expropriation  we  have  to  do  with  an  inter- 
ference by  the  State  with  landed  property'  (rarely  with  any  other 
Tight  in  things)  i^-hich  is  tahen  by  the  State,  subject  to  compen- 
sation, for  the  purpose  of  applying  such  things  to  an  end  required 
by  the  public  welfare.*  Expropriation  is  a  legal  institute  that  was 
unkno^Ti  both  in  antiquity  and,  although  indeed  for  other  rea- 
sons, in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  and  which  owed  its  appearance  to 
the  rise  of  the  modem  State.  So  long  as  associations  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Territorial  rulers  on  the  other  hand,  enjoyed  powo^  ct  a 
"  real  "  nature  that  restricted  the  private  ownership  of  individuals 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole  community  or  of  the  sovereign  power, 
there  were  lacking  the  preconditions  necessarj-  to  expropriation. 
Thb  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  cities.  Indeed,  the  com- 
munity as  an  independent  holder  of  rights  was  there  first  developed, 
its  legal  relations  to  its  members  being  purely  those  of  public  law. 

The  earliest  cases  in  which  a  tme  expropriation  was  exercised 
come  therefore  from  the  legal  life  of  the  cities.  Expropriation  of 
landed  property  by  municipal  authority,  against  compensation, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  walls,  towers,  and  fosses,  occurred  in 
Italian  cities  as  early  as  the  1100  s  and  from  the  1300  s  onward 
in  Germany ;  at  first  only  in  individual  cases  (e.g.  an  expropriation 

>  GrUnhxd,  art.  "Enteignuiu?"  in  H.  W.  B.  der  Staatsw.,  Ill  (3d  ed., 
1909),  955  ei  ««[. ;  Layer^  "Prinzipien  des  Enteignungsrechts"  (1902); 
Scheicher,  art.  "Enteurnung"  in  v.  Stengd-Fleischmann,  "Wdrterbuch  des 
deutschen  Staats-  undf  VerwaltungsrechU",  I  (2d  ed.»  1911),  717-730. 

*  Gierke,  "Privatrecht",  II.  464. 
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for  the  laying  out  of  a  public  canal  through  the  Tullner  Feld  near 
Vienna)  and  later  in  accord  with  general  regulations.  Thus, 
different  town-laws  gave  to  the  council  authority  to  cause  a 
house  to  be  razed  in  order  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  fire 
(Liineburg,  Breslau,  Munich),  or  to  remove  any  house  whatever 
within  the  limits  of  the  municipal  jurisdiction  in  case  of  the  ur- 
gent need  of  the  community  (as  in  an  ordinance  of  Schaffhausen 
of  1380).  This  idea  found  special  application,  later,  in  mining 
law  and  in  the  dike-law :  the  mining  ordinances  from  the  1400  s 
onward  imposed  upon  land-owners  the  duty  of  conveying  to  any- 
body desirous  of  opening  a  mine  upon  their  land  the  land  necessary 
for  that  purpose,  in  exchange  for  proper  compensation.  From  the 
time  of  the  Glossators  jurists  were  solicitous  to  establish  a  principle 
that  would  cover  such  interference  by  the  State  in  private  owner- 
ship ;  a  principle  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  Roman  law.  In  this 
the  Law  of  Nature  first  succeeded,  owing  to  its  deeper  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  State.  It  traced  such  interference  back  to  that 
general  power  of  sovereignty  recognized  by  men  in  the  interest  of 
the  common  weal  which  was  set  up  by  Hugo  Grotius,  the  founder 
of  the  doctrine,  and  which  was  called  "  ius  eminens  ",  and  later 
"  imperium  " ;  and  to  this  power  of  the  State  it  fixed  sharp  limits, 
under  the  determinant  influence  of  Montesquieu,  by  recognizing 
in  theory  the  inviolability  of  ownership,  by  requiring  imder  all 
circumstances  a  "  iusta  causa  ",  and  by  giving  to  the  dispossessed 
owner  a  claim  for  full  damages.  These  principles  were  first  put 
in  practice  in  France.  The  right  of  expropriation  within  these 
limits  was  recognized  in  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
and  in  the  constitutions  of  1791  to  1852.  Of  epoch-making 
importance  was  a  statute  of  March  8,  1810,  which  first  laid 
down  the  rule  that  expropriation  might  be  decreed  by  judicial 
authority  only,  "  and  which  constitutes  the  true  basis  of  all 
modem  legislation  upon  this  subject,  at  once  as  regards  its 
spirit  and  its  principles."  ^  In  Germany  the  doctrines  of  the 
Law  of  Nature  had  earlier  found  adoption  in  the  great  codes, 
namely  in  the  "  Landrecht "  of  Bavaria  and  of  Prussia,  and 
in  the  Austrian  Code;  they  were  later  laid  down  in  most  con- 
stitutions.^    The  further  elaboration  of  the  law  of  expropriation 

1  Grdnhut,  article  just  cited,  627. 

*  For  example  the  Prussian  constitution,  Art.  9 :  "  Property  is  invio- 
lable. It  can  oe  taken  away  or  limited  solely  for  reasons  of  public  welfare 
and  in  exchange  for  prior  compensation,  —  which  even  in  pressing  cases 
must  be  at  least  provisionally  settled,  —  in  accordance  with  statutory 
provisions." 
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which  acquired  extraordinary  importance,  especially  as  regards 
the  development  of  railroads,  was  effected  by  special  statutes, 
for  which  French  legislation  afforded  the  model.  While  these 
statutes  at  first  attributed  expropriating  power  to  the  State  for 
definite  and  occasional  purposes  only,  later  statutes  regulated 
the  entire  institute  comprehensively,  and  with  attention  to  theory. 
This  was  first  true  of  a  Hessian  statute  of  1821 ;  it  was  followed 
by  Baden  in  1835,  by  Bavaria  in  1837,  and  by  others.  In  Prussia 
there  was  passed  a  general  act  upon  the  subject,  of  June  11,  1874* 
Many  other  Grerman  States  have  passed  acts  modeled  upon 
this,  and  many  others  have,  like  Hesse,  replaced  their  older 
by  more  modem  statutes.  Inasmuch  as  the  right  of  expropri- 
ation crosses  the  limits  between  private  and  public  law,  it  has  been 
preserved  by  the  Introductory  Statute  of  the  present  Civil  Code 
(EG,  §  109)  to  State  regulation. 

(2)  General  Features  of  the  existing  Law  of  Expropriation.  — 
Although  the  legal  nature  of  expropriation  is  much  disputed, 
Gierke^  has  conclusively  shown  that  if  rightly  considered  it  is  not 
a  juristic  act,  and  so  not  at  all  in  the  nature  of  a  forced  sale,  but 
a  proceeding  of  public  law,  a  unilateral  declaration  of  the  will  of 
the  State  involving  effects  in  private  law.  By  this  proceeding 
there  is  perfected  a  transfer  of  a  private  right,  ordinarily  that  of 
ownership,  from  a  person  dispossessed  thereof  to  one  who  acquires 
it  without  any  prior  acquisition  of  the  thing  by  the  State ;  and 
there  is  established  an  obligatory  relation,  in  the  sense  of  private 
law,  between  such  person  dispossessed  and  such  acquirer,  but  not  ' 
between  the  latter  and  the  State.  Expropriation  is  permissible 
only  when  it  is  required  by  an  undertaking  in  whose  realization 
there  is  involved  a  public  interest.  The  decision  of  the  question 
whether  that  is  the  case,  whether  there  exists  a  case  proper  for 
expropriation,  is  made  either  directly  by  special  statute,  or,  as  is 
usual  in  modem  law,  by  an  administrative  act  of  government  de- 
claring the  preconditions  generally  established  in  the  statute  to 
be  satisfied  in  the  particular  instance  in  question.  Only  the 
State  can  expropriate,  is  expropriator.  But  it  is  true  that  he  in 
whose  favor  expropriation  is  made,  to  whom  the  so-called  right  of 
expropriation  is  given,  is  commonly  also  called  the  expropriator ; 
this  may  be  equally  well  either  the  State  itself  or  any  other  person 
(the  "  entrepreneur ").  The  "  entrepreneur "  receives  a  sub- 
jective right  which,  although  founded  upon  a  public  act,  is  directed 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  private  right,  and  which  we  may,  with 

1  "Privatrecht",  II,  464  et  acq, 
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Gierke,  class  among  personal  rights.  In  a  very  great  majority 
of  cases  the  object  of  expropriation  is  the  ownership  of  land,  which 
may  be  taken  by  expropriation  either  in  whole  or  only  in  part ; 
but  every  other  limited  real  right,  even  the  right  of  an  ordinary 
or  of  a  usufructuary  lessee,  can  be  expropriated.  Expropriation 
takes  place  only  with  compensation  to  him  who  is  deprived  of 
property,  for  which  compensation  the  "  entrepreneur  "  is  respon- 
sible. The  compensation  must  be  full.  In  its  calculation  the 
value  of  the  thing  to  be  conveyed  is  taken  as  the  basis ;  namely, 
the  value  which  it  has  objectively  (market  value)  and  to  the  in- 
dividual owner,  —  not  a  possible  ideal  value  or  affection  value ; 
and  in  such  calculation  account  is  taken  of  the  damage  which  the 
owner  suffers  in  consequence  of  the  conveyance,  including  pro- 
spective profits  thereby  sacrificed.  A  specially  regulated  adminis- 
trative procedure  has  been  introduced  for  the  enforcement  of  ex- 
propriation. According  to  the  Prussian  statute,  and  to  most 
others,  its  first  step  is  the  identification  of  the  object  to  be 
expropriated ;  and  this  upon  the  basis  of  a  map  ("  Feststel- 
Iimgsplan  "),  which  in  case  reclamations  are  made  by  interested 
parties  is  tested  by  the  evidence  of  witnesses.  In  most  cases  it 
is  thereafter  definitively  defined  by  administrative  decree.  In 
the  absence  of  an  agreement  of  the  parties,  the  damages  are 
next  fixed;  again,  as  a  rule,  by  decree  of  the  administrative 
officials ;  but  from  this  decree  an  appeal  is  allowed  in  all  cases 
to  the  courts.  Finally,  the  procedure  is  ordinarily  ended  by 
a  formal  judgment  of  expropriation  rendered  by  the  board.  This 
completes  the  transfer  of  the  real  rights  involved,  without 
any  entry  for  that  purpose  in  the  land  register.  But,  since  an 
error  is  thus  introduced  into  the  register,  there  must  be  a  cor- 
rection, which  is  usually  effected  at  the  instance  of  the  board. 
§  36.  (General  Restrictions  upon  Ownership.  (I)  Source  and 
Classes  of  (General  Limitations  upon  Ownership.  —  Notwithstand- 
ing that  ownership  assures  the  fullest  control  of  a  thing  recog- 
nized by  private  law,  no  legal  system  can  permit  an  unqualified 
exercise  of  such  control  in  the  case  of  land ;  for  a  piece  of  land  does 
not  constitute  a  world  in  itself.  The  medieval  law,  in  adopting  as 
a  part  of  its  concept  of  ownership  the  essential  quality  of  limita- 
bility,  gave  particularly  sharp  expression  to  this  idea  from  the 
earliest  times — an  expression  sharper  than  that  given  it  in  the 
later  Roman  law,  although,  as  has  been  mentioned,  it  was  by  no 
means  unknown  to  the  Roman  theory.  To  this  was  added  the 
fact  that  the  after-effects  of  original  collective  ownership  persisted 
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lor  a  T^'  Vociqr  tjoe  ic  the  l^Iiddk  A^^es,  aiiiL  after  |gi%alg 
tdJ;/  1:^  lai£jd  had  beeo  developed,  resohed  in  resmcxians  upon 
ImzAA  <mjjtenL}p  in  favor  of  the  family,  of  Des^fabors.  of  associ- 
zXy/:A.  of  kjrdt.L:p,  aiid  of  the  State  ^ir;>ni,  p.  227  .  Tims  in  the 
oUer  lav  a  maiifoU  restnctx/n  of  ovixr^hip  in  land  «as  the  nife; 
a^jd  a  fSfJOJiAtU:  traiisfonnatioD  of  the  ecoooauc  and  socal  bases 
of  the  lepd  order  was  neeessark'  before  the  piincple  of  fipeedom 
derived  fran  lioicao  lav  cxiuld  be  given  as  full  piacticil  effect 
in  nistCfjn  to  otrnerbfaip  of  laod  as  in  the  case  of  other  property. 
By  DO  nkOLns  all  Umitatioiis  vere,  indeed,  in  this  way  done  avay 
with*  or  their  CT&Ltifm  made  impossaUe  for  the  future ;  but  they 
vere  ht^xf^effwih  ^what  they  were  not  before;  cxoeptloos  to  the 
gefieral  rule. 
We  are  here  coneemed  solelv  with  limitations  that  exist  for  all 

« 

times,  by  force  of  a  rule  of  law,  a  statute,  or  of  customaiy  right, 
and  not  with  such  as  are  agreed  upon  between  the  parties  by  con- 
tract. Tbe>'  protect  either  the  interest  of  the  puUic  or  that  <^ 
definite  individuals  as  against  the  owner;  they  may  therefcwe  be 
designated,  in  those  cases  in  which, — to  use  modem  terms, — they 
finl  expre<;s:on  in  rules  of  public  law,  as  limitatimis  of  puUic law: 
and  in  thr^^e  where  they  give  rise  to  real  rights  of  individuals  in 
the  bnd  of  others,  as  restrictions  of  private  law.  It  must,  how- 
e>'er,  be  noted,  that  in  protecting  individual  interests  the  public 
welfare  may  be  furthered  at  the  same  time ;  and  that,  in  particular, 
these  two  p^jints  of  view  became  distinct  only  ver>'  late  in  the  course 
of  their  hLstorlcal  development.  Above  aU,  the  so-called  regalities 
were  a  mixture  of  elements  of  public  and  private  law ;  for  they 
clothed  sovereign  rights,  which  restricted  landed  ownership  in 
definite  respects,  in  the  cover  of  private  pri^Tleges. 

(II)  Battrietians  in  the  Public  Interest.  —  (1)  In  the  older 
law  numerous  limitations  were  imposed,  in  the  common  interest, 
uixM  the  dvtjx>8itite  powers  of  owners.  Alienations,  charges  be- 
yonl  a  definite  amount,  and  above  all  partitions,  were  frequently 
prohibited,  many  estates  being  required  to  be  treated  as  impartible 
("geschlossene");  as  contrasted  with  lands  subject  to  unrestricted 
charging  and  alienation  ("  *  walzende '  Grundstiicke  ",  "  Wandel- 
acker").  Impartibility  was  of  course  inconsistent  with  the 
Germanic  law  of  inheritance  {infra,  §§  43,  44, 105).  Nevertheless, 
even  in  early  times  the  lords  of  manors  succeed :d  in  establishing 
prohibitions  of  partitions ;  moreover,  no  feudal  tenant  whatever 
might  alter  the  "  body  "  of  the  land  he  held.  Later,  imparti- 
bility, especially  of  rural  lands,  was  either  preserved  or  newly 
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introduced  by  State  legislation  in  the  general  interest  of  the 
country.  But  free  partibility  of  all  estates  was  recognized  by 
the  State  in  the  course  of  the  1800  s.^  At  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  put  a  check  upon  the  minute  division  of  landed  holdings,  at 
least  formal  impediments  to  partition  have  been  quite,  com- 
monly introduced  by  legislation  in  very  recent  years.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  lands  subject  to  a  rent-charge  ("  Renten- 
giiter")  such  provisions  of  State  law  have  been  left  in  force 
in  Prussia  by  the  new  CivU  Code  (EG,  §  119,  Z2). 

(2)  Other  restrictions  imposed  in  the  public  interest  compel  an 
owner,  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights  of  ovmership,  either  to  refrain 
from  certain  acts,  or  to  suffer  certain  interferences  with  his  rights, 
or  to  perform  certain  positive  acts. 

Thus  rural  landowners  were  bound  from  the  earliest  time  by 
the  compulsory  regulation  of  the  mark  arable  ("  Flurzwang  ") ; 
and  the  place  of  this  was  later  taken,  quite  commonly,  by  State 
legislation  that  controlled  the  agricidtural  activity  of  individuals.^ 
In  modem  times  agriculture  has  been  freed  from  such  restrictions ; 
yet  even  to-day  the  police  power  exercised  over  agriculture  may 
interfere,  in  the  public  interest  and  in  definite  respects,  with 
private  management,  —  e,g.  under  the  imperial  Act  of  July  6, 
1904,  relative  to  the  phylloxera. 

A  police  power  over  buildings  already  existed  in  medieval  cities ; 
at  the  present  day  restrictions  of  municipal  building-codes  play 
an  important  r61e.  To  these  must  be  added  limitations  upon 
landed  ownership  necessitated  by  military  interests,  examples  of 
which  likewise  exist  in  medieval  systems  of  town-law.  Those  sub- 
ject to  imperial. legislation  are  regulated  to-day  in  the  Act  concern- 
ing fortification-zones  of  December  29,  1871,  and  in  the  Acts  of 
1868,  1875,  1878,  1887,  and  1898  relative  to  military  burdens. 
Here  belong,  further,  those  limitations  that  residt  from  the  police 
of  industry,  those  resting  upon  the  imperial  control  of  tele- 
graphic communication,  and  especially  all  those  restrictions 
that  are  to  be  regarded  as  outgrowths  from  earlier  regalities 

*  See  e,a.  the  Prussian  Edikt  of  Oct.  9,  1807,  §  4:  "The  possessors  of 
urban  and  rural  lands  and  estates  C Outer')  of  all  kinds,  which  are  in 
natiu-e  alienable,  ....  are  entitled,  subject  to  the  rights  of  creditors 
thereby  secured  and  of  persons  holdin^^  preemption-rights,  to  partition 
liens  (.'Radikalien*)  and  appurtenances,  and,  generally,  to  make  partial 
alienations,  and  co-owners  shall  therefore  be  entitled  to  a  partition  among 
themselves." 

» Compare,  for  example,  the  Prussian  Allg.  L.  R.,  II,  7,  §  8:  "Everjr 
occupant  of  land  CLanamann*)  is  bound  to  conduct  economically  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  land,  if  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  common  necessity 
CNothdurft')." 
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close  connection  with  general  economic  conditions  they  were 
affected  only  to  a  very  slight  extent  by  the  reception  of  the  Roman 
law.  Even  in  the  law  of  the  present  time  the  native  principles 
are  for  the  most  part  preserved.  The  Civil  Code  has  regulated 
in  a  uniform  manner,  and  in  essential  agreement  with  the  earlier 
law,  some  few  restrictions  of  vicinage,  —  the  discharge  of  inhibited 
matter,  buildings  and  other  improvements,  threatened  collapse 
of  land  or  structures,  excavations,  "  over-hang  "  and  "  over-fall  ", 
projecting  buildings,  ways  of  necessity,  and  mutual  rights  in  ques- 
tions of  boundary.  It  has  reserved  further  regulations  to  the 
State  law  (EG,  §  124).  The  Swiss  Civil  Code  has  takeii  a 
similar  position. 

The  most  important  restrictions  of  this  class  (for  restrictions 
based  on  vicinage  in  mining  and  in  water  law  cf.  §§  40  and  41 
infra)  are  the  following : 

(I)  Ways  of  Necesaity.^  —  The  obligation  of  a  landowner  to 
afford  his  neighbor  ways  and  passage,  for  agricultural  purposes, 
was  directly  connected  with  the  old  agrarian  system,  the  three- 
field  method  of  cultivation,  and  the  compulsory  regulation  of 
the  mark-arable  that  originated  in  primitive  collective  owner- 
ship. The  old  legal  sources  prescribed  exactly  when  and  for  what 
reasons  the  mark-associates  must  grant  each  other  "  ways  and  by- 
ways." Often  a  duty  of  compensation  was  also  prescribed  ("  wer 
den  Weg  fordert,  soU  ihn  mit  Garben  belegen,"  "  he  who  asks  a 
way  shall  pave  it  with  sheaves  ")•  With  the  right  of  way  there 
was  associated  another  limitation,  which  likewise  served  agricul- 
tural purposes.  This  was  the  so-called  "  Pflugwenderecht " 
("  Anwende-  ",  "  Kehr-  ",  "  Tretrecht '').  It  obligated  the  owner 
to  permit  his  neighbor  to  swing  his  plow  and  turn  his  ox  upon  the 
other's  land.  The  right  of  enjoying  ways  of  necessity,  which  in 
such  extension  was  unknown  to  the  Roman  law,  persisted  as  com- 
mon customary  law,  was  adopted  by  modem  codes,  and  has  been 
regulated  by  the  new  Civil  Code  (§§  917,  918)  in  accord  with  the 
old  law.  This  *'  Tretrecht  "  persisted  in  some  of  the  regional  legal 
systems,  and  still  exists  in  State  law  (e.g.  in  Bavaria  east  of  the 
Rhine).  The  Swiss  Civil  Code  has  edded  to  ways  of  necessity 
springs  and  conduits  of  necessity  (§§  694,  691,  710). 

(II)  Likewise  known  only  to  the  regional  legal  systems  was 
the  so-called  "hammer"  or  "ladder"  right  ("Hammerschlags-" 

^  Buck,  "Der  Notweg  im  rSmischen  und  Elteren  deutschen  Reoht. 
Ein  Beitrag  zur  Lehre  von  den  Notrechten  und  den  Eigentumsbesohran- 
kungen"  (Breslau  Habilitationsschrift,  1909). 
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"  Leiterrecht  ") ;  namely,  the  right  of  a  neighbor  to  enter  upon 
adjacent  land  or  erect  scaffolding  thereupon  in  order  to  make 
repairs  in  his  own  house.  Related  to  this  was  what  was  known 
as  "  shoYel-iight  '*  ("  Schaufelschlagsrecht  '*) :  the  right  of  the 
possessor  of  a  mill  to  enter  upon  his  neighbor's  land  through  which 
the  mill  stream  ran,  in  order  to  cleanse  the  waters.  These  rights, 
also,  were  preserved  in  the  particularistic  systems  and  thus  con- 
tinue to  exist. 

(Ill)  Rights  of  "  Over-hang  "  and  "  Over-faU."  ^  —  (1)  Rights 
of  O^r-hang  ("  tJberhangsrechte  ")• — Wherever  a  tree,  bush,  or 
vine  projects  with  its  branches,  twigs,  or  roots  over  or  into  the 
land  of  a  neighboring  landowner,  there  results  a  conflict  between 
the  right  of  the  owner  of  the  tree  and  the  landowner's  rights  of 
control  over  the  air  above  and  the  earth  below  the  surface  of  his 
land.  The  German  law  has  always  emphasized  primarily  the 
rights  of  the  owner  of  the  tree,  and  has  therefore  given  him  the 
right  not  only  to  fell  the  tree,  but  also  to  cut  off  its  projecting 
branches  in  so  far  as  he  can  do  so  from  his  own  land.^  The  neigh- 
boring landowner,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  need  to  suffer  such 
encroachment  of  twigs  and  roots  upon  his  close.  In  addition  to 
a  right  of  action  against  the  owner  of  the  tree  for  its  removal, 
he  might,  in  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-help,  cut  off  and  appro- 
priate all  encroaching  twigs  and  roots  found  within  his  close. 
In  this  connection  rules  are  often  given,  in  the  manner  of  primi- 
tive law,  concerning  the  formalities  to  be  observed  in  such  cut- 
ting.' Many  sources  declared  explicitly,  however,  that  actual 
damage  must  have  been  caused  by  the  over-hang.^  Only  ex- 
ceptionally was  it  required  that  the  landowner  should  first 
demand  of  the  owner  of  the  tree  that  he  remove  its  branches; 
and  likewise  only  exceptionally,  that  the  landowner  should  de- 
liver to  the  owner  of  the  tree  the  wood  so  cut,  or  share  it  with 
him.  The  modem  law,  which  is  here  in  complete  disagreement 
with  the  Roman,  has  retained  these  principles.  The  new  Civil 
Code  has  likewise  adopted  them  (§  910) :  a  landowner  may,  in 
case  of  such  trespasses  by  branches  or  roots,  cut  them  off  and 
keep  them;  the  branches,  however,  only  after  the  occupant  of 
the  adjoining  land  has  been  required  to  do  so,  and  has  not  removed 

^A.B,  Schmidt,  "Das  Recht  des  tJberhangs  und  ttberfalU",  no.  21 
(1886)  of  Gierke's  "Untersuchungen." 

« Ssp.,  II,  52,  §  1. 

•"Benker  Heidenrecht"  (a  Westphalian  doom),  Art.  20;  Orimmt 
"Weisttlmer",  III,  42. 

*  Ssp.,  II,  52,  §  2. 
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them  within  a  definite  period  allowed  him  for  that  purpose.    The 
same  is  provided  by  the  Swiss  Civil  Code  (§  687,  1). 

(2)  Rights  of  Over-faU  ("  tFberfallsreehte  ")•  —  German  law 
gave  to  a  landowner  the  right  to  appropriate  the  fruits  that  fell 
upon  his  land  from  over-hanging  branches  projecting  from  an 
adjoining  close.  This  was  known  as  "  Anriss  "  or  "  Abriss  "  (the 
right  of  "  pickings  ")•  As  men  then  said,  "  whatever  falls  in  a 
neighbor's  yard  is  his  " ;  and  even  when  this  was  a  consequence 
of  the  tree-owner's  having  shaken  his  tree,  the  rule  was  the  same.^ 
The  right  was  justified  by  the  argument  that  a  neighbor,  who 
had  suffered  the  damage  of  an  overhanging  branch,  as  for  example 
through  the  shadow  it  had  caused,  should  also  have  the  benefit 
of  it :  "  he  who  drinks  the  bitter  drop  shall  also  taste  the  good." 
In  this  form  the  right  of  "  over-fall "  passed  into  many  modem 
statutes.  Very  often,  however,  the  landowner  was  given  not  only 
the  right  to  appropriate  fruits  that  had  fallen,  but  also  permission 
to  pick  the  fruit  that  hung  from  the  branches  penetrating  his 
close.  This  was  true  of  the  Saxon  common  law,  and  was  adopted 
by  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht  "  and  the  Austrian  Code.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  legal  systems  prescribed  a  division  of  the  "  pick- 
ings "  between  the  owners  of  the  tree  and  the  land,  —  among 
others  the  French  and  the  Swiss.  The  new  Civil  Code  has  regu- 
lated the  right  of  over-fall  in  agreement,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
with  the  older  German  law,  giving  to  the  neighbor  the  ownership 
of  all  fruits  falUng  upon  his  land,  provided  he  has  not  himself 
shaken  the  tree.  But  it  has  at  the  same  time  set  up  the  fiction, 
theretofore  unknown,  that  such  fallen  fruits  shall  be  regarded  as 
the  fruits  of  the  adjoining  land  from  the  moment  of  their  falling 
(§  911).  More  simple  is  the  provision  of  the  Swiss  Civil  Code 
(§  687,  2),  according  to  which  a  landowner  who  suffers  the  trespass 
of  branches  upon  lands  cultivated  or  over-built,  has  a  right  to 
the  fruits  ("  Anries  ")  growing  upon  them. 

(IV)  As  respects  the  improYement  of  his  land,  an  owner  was 
subjected  by  German  law  to  manifold  restrictions  in  the  interest 
of  his  neighbors.  The  older  legal  rules  were,  in  part,  later  adopted 
in  police  provisions  of  modem  building  codes.  Under  this  head 
come  the  following  rules : 

(1)  Window  Rights  and  Rights  of  Light,  —  Numerous  German 
legal  systems  forbade  a  landowner  to  open  windows  looking  out 
upon  a  neighbor's  yard,  and  from  which  anything  could  be  thrown 
or  poured  upon  the  same ;  as  likewise  to  shut  off  by  building  the 

1  Gloss  to  the  Ssp.,  II,  52. 
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aooew  «rf  B^  to  eisiig  vinicnrs  cf  las  noddicr.  Sot^  pro- 
vitirjafc  iaiT«  froqaeLtJy  bos  adopted  in  ■kodos  sotstts  t.*^ 
k  tiie  Frabsau:  "  Laurinxia  ~  .  T^^at  main  qm-  uafantr  as 
.Suttr  fay  alwarade  tiie  dctt  Gi^  CQili>^  »<A4i  Ir<>lf  CT».t^».  B^^» 
k»»,  kxir/«-K  i»r>  sari  restrictioDs. 

'2,  Tfae  pr>>^i90Q4  oontaiaed  in  manr  older  as  »dl  as  modem 
«*tut*%  f r«f«idiiij^  the  erectioo  bi  the  ii»»i*««TTr  na^ibarbKid 
*A  %  \i(niAitr\-  tA  iimifmMe  or  duifmvt  atrwe^ra,  soch  as 
privies,  «4J1,,  dang-iiits,  kflns,  stnw-nc^  bee-tirrs.  and  tbe 
lilot/  hai«  been  exte&ded  in  tfac  nev  Civil  Code  to  a  prohibition 
««f»r««)d  in  ^entcal  tenns  '§  907, 1 ). 

%  The  piwi«OT,  oocaaonaDr  ocCTimng.  fatbidding  any  build- 
ing whutever  immediatdy  at  the  boundaiy,  was  justified  in  the 
<*kr  (jTMrcKS  b>-  the  reason  that  no  ema4roiigi  migfat  empty 
ttpoa  a  neighbor'.s  knl.< 

(A)  ilany  legal  $>>tem5  contain  a  prohibition  agamst  plant- 
ing trwr,,  fehruH  or  hedges,  or  digging  firings,  directly  iqion  the 
iM/uniary.  It  was  required  that  the  boundary  he  left  entiidy 
d«ar.  Whenxtx  structures  or  plantations  crist  vpaa  or  near 
tlj*  UMindar>  line,  many  legal  s>  stems  have  assumed  a  communitv 
owfWTsliip,  and  asually  an  undivided  ownership.  The  new  Gvfl 
Ojde,  on  the  other  hand,  has  adopted  the  riew-pmnt  of  the 
Itoman  law  and  declared  (§§  921,  ^)  for  a  mere  communit>- 
<4  usufruc-t,  leaving  room,  however,  b  the  case  of  fniit  and  forei 
trer«  for  the  provisions  of  State  law  (EG,  §§  122,  183).  Spedal 
and  e»«edingly  varied  rules  formeriv  previiiled  reUtire  to  the 
a"*  i4  party  walls. 

('))  EiKTfMehing  improtements  ("Grenzuberbau  ").»— As  a  land- 
owner was  Ixiunrl  to  regulate  his  conduct  within  the  limits  of  his 
own  land  with  regard  to  the  interest  of  his  neighbors,  he  was  aU 
the  more  strictly  forbidden  to  cross  the  boundarv-  with  structures 
or  plantations  ("  Anlagen  ").  His  neighbor  w^  not  bound  to 
suffer  a  projecting  buflding ;  he  could  require  the  remo%-al  of  such 
part  of  the  structure  as  was  erected  upon  his  land  or  projected 
into  the  air  above  it.  Nor  was  encroachment  permitted  even 
where  the  adjoining  land  was  not  subject  to  private  ownerehip. 
1  he  prohibition  of  such  buildings  belonged,  therefore,  among 
restrictions  imposed  in  the  interest  of  public  intercourse.  And 
this  was  doubtless  the  point  of  departure  in  the  Uw's  development. 

'  fwp.,  ir,  51,  §  1,  t  Qg|^    IT  4Q    S  1 

Oi^iffirbaK  n^^  ?*^  .auf  fremdeA  B'olen.  insbesondere  der 
wenzuDerbau   ,  in  0.  Fwher's  "Abhandlungen",  VI,  2  (1900) 
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For  this  reason  the  burgrave  was  empowered  m  many  cities 
(Strassburg,  Regensburg,  Worms,  and  Cologne)  to  ride  through 
the  streets  with  his  lance  or  staff  of  oflSce  crosswise,  and  to  require 
the  removal  of  all  projecting  structures  that  he  struck  ("  Stan- 
genrecht ",  "  Recht  der  Raumung  " ;  —  "  staff-right  ",  "  right  of 
ouster  *')}  Many  town-laws  later  prohibited  the  building  of 
projecting  stories,  so  popular  in  medieval  cities.^  Many  other 
legal  systems  provided,  however,  that  a  neighbor  must  suffer 
a  projecting  building,  once  completed,  if  he  had  not  protested  upon 
receiving  notice  from  its  owner,  or  even  without  such  in  case  of 
notorious  construction ;  he  had  closed  his  own  mouth  by  silence. 
This  principle,  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  Roman  law 
("  superficies  solo  cedit  ")>  was  retained  in  the  Territorial  sys- 
tems, and  was  extended  in  some  of  them  (the  Prussian  "  Land- 
recht "  and  the  law  of  Wiirttemberg)  by  the  further  rule  that  a 
house  owner  who  built  upon  a  boundary  in  good  faith  acquired 
ownership  in  the  surface  of  his  neighbor's  land  so  overbuilt,  sub- 
ject to  compensation  for  its  value.  The  Civil  Code  has  adopted 
this  principle  along  with  a  pecidiar  extension  (§§  912-916) :  the 
owner  of  the  land  built  upon  is  obliged  to  suffer  the  projecting 
portion  of  the  building,  which  remains  in  the  ownership  of  his 
neighbor;  but  he  receives  from  his  neighbor  in  return  damages 
in  the  form  of  a  money  rent,  which  is  a  charge  upon  his  neighbor's 
land  even  without  registry  in  the  land-book.  Here  again  the 
rule  of  the  Swiss  Civil  Code  is  at  once  simpler  and  in  more  exact 
agreement  with  the  earlier  law  (§  674,  3) :  whenever  a  projecting 
building  is  erected  without  right,  and  the  injured  party,  notwith- 
standing that  this  ought  to  be  manifest  to  him,  does  not  protest 
in  due  time,  the  real  right  in  the  building  or  the  ownership  of 
the  soil  may  be  assigned  to  the  party  so  overbuilding,  provided 
he  acted  in  good  faith  and  circumstances  otherwise  justify,  in  re- 
turn for  proper  compensation  to  the  other  party. 

*  Rietschel,  "Das  Burggrafenamt  und  die  hohe  Gerichtsbarkeit  in  den 
deutschen  Bischofstadten  wahrend  des  friiheren  Mittelalters",  no.  1 
(1905)  of  the  Unter.  O.  D.  Stadtverf .,  331  et  acq.  Cf.  Seeliger,  "  Studien  zur 
alteren  Verfassungsgesehichte  Kolns",  K.  Sachs.  Gesell.  Wiss.,  XXVI, 
3  (1909),  109  et  seq.;  Sander,  in  Hist.  Vj.  S.,  XIII  (1910),  77  et  seq. 

«  Goethe,  " Wahrheit  und  Dichtung",  Bk.  1,  Absatz  14 :  "In  Frankfort, 
as  in  many  old  cities,  it  became  customary  in  erecting  wooden  buildings, 
in  order  to  gain  room,  to  take  the  liberty  of  building  out  over  the  street 
not  only  the  first  but  also  the  upper  stories ;  the  result  of  which  was  of 
course  to  make  especially  narrow  streets  somewhat  gloomy  and  forbidding. 
Eventually  a  law  was  passed  that  whoever  erected  a  new  house  might 
build  only  the  first  story  out  beyond  the  foundation,  and  that  the  others 
must  be  vertical."    Goethe's  father  found  a  way  to  evade  the  law. 
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(6)  We  may  class  here  also  the  prohibition  of  "  spUe^'*  struo- 
tures,  already  found  in  many  of  the  medieval  town-laws,  and  which 
is  covered  to-day  by  the  general  prohibition  of  chicanery.  Like- 
wise the  duty,  imposed  upon  the  owner  in  modem  statutes,  of 
presenting  his  buildings  and  his  land  in  such  a  condition  that  no 
damage  shall  result  therefrom  to  his  neighbor,  for  example  by  their 
collapse  or  by  undue  excavation.  Both  of  these  are  regulated  by 
the  Civil  Code  in  harmony  with  the  earlier  law  (§§  908,  909). 

(V)  The  most  important  practical  restriction  imposed  to-day 
upon  ownership  by  the  rights  of  adjoining  landowners  is  the  obli- 
gation of  an  owner  to  suffer  upon  his  land  what  are  called  "  dis- 
charges ",  that  is,  certain  "  indirect  physical  effects  due  to  the 
discharge  of  matter  or  the  tranrnniwiion  of  Tibratloiui."  ^  Satis- 
factory rules  relative  to  this  subject  were  unknown  in  the  Roman 
law.  But  the  principle  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  medieval 
town-laws,  inasmuch  as  they  designated  certain  industries  as 
"insufferable",  which  a  neighbor  was  therefore  not  obliged 
to  put  up  with.  This  view,  which  grew  into  a  definite  customary 
right,  has  been  given  statutory  force  by  the  Civil  Code  (§  906) : 
the  right  —  which  belongs  in  principle  among  the  privileges  of 
ownership  —  of  repelling  all  external  interferences  with  one's 
land,  has  its  limit  wherever  interferences  are  involved  which  are 
either  inappreciable  or  are  produced  by  such  a  use  of  another 
piece  of  land  as  is  usual  with  land  in  similar  situation.  Supple- 
mentary provisions  are  contained  in  the  Industrial  Code  (§  26). 
The  Swiss  Civil  Code  (§  684,  2)  forbids,  for  the  same  reason,  all 
harmful  encroachments  by  smoke  or  soot,  disagreeable  vapors, 
fumes,  or  odors,  noises  or  vibrations,  that  are  not  justified  by  the 
situation  and  nature  of  the  land,  or  by  local  usage. 

§  38.  BestrictionB  originating  in  Regalities,  generally.  —  A 
series  of  important  restrictions  upon  landed  ownership  resulted 
from  the  widespread  medieval  institute  of  the  regality.  By  the 
expressions  **  regalia  '',  "  iura  regalia  ",  the  earliest  technical  use 
of  which  is  found  in  the  Concordat  of  Worms  of  1122,  men  desig- 
nated from  the  1100  s  onward  all  those  profitable  rights  of  sover- 
eignty, originating  in  public  or  in  private  law,  which  inhered  in 
the  king  as  the  holder  of  supreme  power,  and  which  permitted 
him  either  to  monopolize  the  administration  of  the  law  within 
a  definite  territory  (the  fundamental  meaning),  or  out  of  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power  to  permit  such  administration  by  others.*    In 

^Gierke,  "Privatrecht".  II,  420. 

«  Fehr,  in  Vj.  Soz.  W.  G..  VII  (1909),  376. 
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consequence  of  the  patrimonial  conception  of  sovereignty  the 
profitable  character  of  these  rights  was  chiefly  emphasized ;  that 
is,  their  availability  within  the  rules  of  the  law  of  property 
through  sale,  pledge,  or  lease.  In  this  connection  no  distinc- 
tion was  made  between  rights  of  sovereignty  proper,  —  for 
example  executive  power,  military  power,  and  judicature,  rights 
to  customs  and  of  coinage,  —  and  the  mere  property  rights  of 
the  king  in  lordless  land,  in  things  belonging  to  the  public,  and 
even  in  the  private  property  of  the  subjects,  which  he  had  pos- 
sessed ever  since  he  had  come  to  represent  the  public  interests 
in  place  of  the  organized  folk.  The  possibility  thus  created  of 
alienating  these  rights  in  exchange  for  political  concessions  or 
for  financial  considerations,  was  made  use  of  in  the  most  lavish 
manner  by  German  rulers,  especially  from  the  Hohenstaufen  on- 
ward, to  the  permanent  damage  of  the  crown's  power.  Thence- 
forth the  regalities,  in  so  far  as  they  were  not  included  in 
the  original  powers  of  the  dukes  of  the  German  racial-branches, 
—  as  was  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  coinage  regality,^  — 
passed  in  increasing  measure  into  the  hands  of  the  Territorial 
rulers,  the  cities,  and  the  manorial  or  feudal  landlords.  All  this 
foimd  recognition  as  regarded  the  electoral  princes  in  the  funda- 
mental statutes  of  the  Empire,  namely  in  the  Golden  Bull  of 
1356  and,  later,  in  the  electoral  capitulations  and  the  Westphalian 
Peace.  The  movement  was  completed  in  many  cases  not  by 
way  of  law  but  by  way  of  usurpation.  Objects  of  regalities  were, 
above  all,  the  mint;  tolls  and  customs,  markets  and  castles, 
safe  conducts  and  protection  {e,g,  of  merchants,  Jews,  and  for- 
eigners), goods  of  heirless  decedents  and  confiscated  goods,  lord- 
less  estates,  the  sea-shore,  rivers,  roads,  fishing,  the  chase,  forests, 
mines,  salterns,  treasure  trove,  certain  trades,  the  right  of  mili- 
tary ban,  and  rights  of  judicature.  In  Germany  no  general 
definition  of  the  objects  and  matters  subject  to  regalities  was 
ever  made.  This  was  done,  however,  for  Italy  by  the  motley 
catalogue  of  the  Roncaglia  "  constitutio  pacis  "  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  I  of  1158;^  and  this,  after  being  embodied  in  the  "  libri 
feudorum  "  (II,  Feud.  56),  became  with  the  Reception  of  the 
Lombard  feudal  law  the  common-law  basis  of  the  theory  of  regali- 
ties in  Grermany.  From  the  1700  s  onward  jurists  and  cameralists 
made  numerous  attempts  to  develop  a  theory  of  the  regalities. 

^  Menadter,  "Das   Mlinzrecht  des  deutschen    Stammesherzogs",    in 
Zeitschrift  fur  Numismatik,  XXVII  (1909),  168-167. 
*  M.  G.,  Constitutiones,  I,  244. 
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Their  chief  endeavor  in  so  doing  was  to  extend  these  as  far  as 
they  possibly  could  (they  got  as  far  as  four  hundred),  seeking 
thereby  to  support  the  sovereignty  of  the  Territorial  princes,  at 
once  against  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire  and  against  the  estates 
of  their  respective  realms.  A  conceptional  division  of  the  regalia 
was  also  attempted  betwe^i  "  regalia  maiora  ",  that  is  rights  of 
sovereignty  proper,  and  "  regalia  minora  "  which  were  certain 
incidental  financial  rights,  profitable  and  alienable ;  a  distinction 
which,  though  lacking  to  be  sure  in  any  distinct  principle,  never- 
theless became  established  doctrine,  and  as  such  passed  over, 
for  example,  into  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht."  Only  when  a 
maturer  insight  had  made  clear  the  political  character  of  sover- 
eignty, and  the  dissimilarities  between  it  and  privileges  of  private 
law,  did  men  attain  to  any  adequate  limitation  of  the  regality 
concept.  They  then  abandoned  entirely  its  application  to  polit- 
ical rights  of  sovereignty,  applying  it  thenceforth  solely  to  the 
exclusive  rights  of  the  State  in  the  exercise  of  certain  economic 
activities,  especially  the  exclusive  occupancy  of  certain  objects 
and  the  exclusive  prosecution  of  certain  trades;  rights  which 
persisted  down  into  modern  times  only  in  scanty  number. 

In  this  sense  the  regalities  still  belong  to  the  existing  law  as 
"  profitable  rights  which  by  force  of  a  rule  of  public  law  inhere 
exclusively  in  the  State,  whereas  their  content  is  regarded,  '  in 
se  ',  as  a  privilege  of  private  law.'*  ^  Aside  from  the  right  of  the 
fisc  to  ownerless  goods  which  is  recognized  by  the  Civil  Code 
(§  928,  2),  and  which  can  be  connected  at  least  historicaUy  with 
the  corresponding  old  regality  (supra,  p.  253),  the  regalities  have 
been  reserved  to  State  law  (EG,  §  73).  In  addition  to  industrial 
regalities  (which  cannot  here  be  considered)  there  still  occiu*  in 
isolated  cases,  as  so-called  manorial  regalities,  those  of  mines  and 
salterns,  of  the  chase,  fisheries,  amber,  rafting,  ferrying,  and 
milling ;  a  regality  of  treasure  trove  also  still  exists.  .  As  regards 
roads,  forests,  and  dikes,  however,  the  right  of  the  State  has  been 
weakened  into  the  general  right  of  sovereignty  which  it  enjoys 
over  everything,  whether  or  not  a  regality  be  present.  From  the 
earliest  times  the  most  important  regalities  in  their  relations  to 
landed  ownership  have  been  those  of  woodlands  and  of  hunting, 
of  rivers  and  of  fisheries,  of  roads,  mines,  and  salterns ;  and  this 
remains  true  of  the  law  to-day,  even  in  those  cases  where 
regalities  have  as  such  been  abolished,  being  weakened  into  a 
political  sovereignty  over  forests,  waters,  and  mines.    It  is  there- 

1  Gierke,  "Privatrecht",  II,  399. 
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fore  advisable,  following  the  example  of  Gierke,  to  discuss  here 
the  law  of  forests  and  hunting,  of  waters  and  fisheries,  and  of 
mining. 

§  39.  Restrictions  originating  in  the  Regalities  of  the  Forest 
Law  and  Hunting  Law.  (I)  The  Forest  Law.  —  The  forests, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  historical  times  and  until  far  into  the 
Middle  Ages  covered  Germany  far  more  thickly  than  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  were  only  gradually  subjected  to  hiunan  control  and 
thereby  converted  into  objects  of  ownership.  Doubtless  only 
small  pieces  of  woodland  were  occupied,  at  first ;  the  great  clear- 
ings which  in  the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages  opened  to  culti- 
vation the  entire  woodland  area  began  only  after  the  end  of 
the  age  of  tribal  migrations.  As  a  result  of  this  original  occupancy 
the  woodland  passed  into  the  collective  o\\Tiership  either  of  entire 
racial  branches  ("  Volkswald  ",  folk-wood),  or  of  mark-associa- 
tions ("Markwald",  mark-wood).  Here  again  the  king  took 
the  place  in  the  Prankish  empire  of  the  organized  folk :  the  old 
folk-wood  became  a  royal  forest,  and  the  king,  moreover,  assumed 
the  right  to  appropriate  to  himself,  as  lordless  land,  all  those 
woodlands  which  were  neither  commons  of  mark-associations  nor 
private  property  of  individual  landowners.  Such  woodlands 
were  set  apart  as  forests  ("  forestae  ",  which  is  doubtless  to  be 
derived  from  "  foris  ",  "  foras  ")  by  royal  ban,  the  special  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  retain  to  the  king  as  an  exclusive  right  the 
chase  in  these  extensive  woodlands.^  Besides  the  royal  forests 
and  the  mark-woodland,  we  find  early  evidences  of  private  wood- 
lands, which  originated  in  clearings  made  by  individual  landowners. 
These  were  greatly  extended  from  the  700  s  onward  by  gifts  of 
royal  forest  of  enormous  areas  to  secular  magnates,  churches,  and 
cloisters,  as  well  as  by  their  sale  and  gage,  later,  to  princes  and 
cities.  In  this  way  the  one-time  wealth  of  forest  standing  in  the 
ownership  of  the  king  or  the  crown  continued  to  shrink,  down  to 
the  1300  s.  The  growth  of  mark-woodland  also  contributed  to 
increase  the  private  woodland  of  the  great  landowners  when  the 
rights  originally  enjoyed  therein  by  the  members  of  the  mark 
through  their  collective  ownership  of  the  communal  woodland  were 
undermined.  This  took  place,  partly  because  of  the  general  loosen- 
ing of  the  mark  system,  the  land-lords  settled  within  the  mark 

1  Thimme,  "Forestis.  Ednigsgut  und  Konigsrecht  nach  den  Forst- 
urkunden  vom  6.  bis  12.  Jatihundert",  in  Arch.  Urk.  F.,  II  (1909), 
101-154.  Compare  with  this  Uhlirz  in  Deut.  Litt.  Z.,  1909,  No.  13; 
Philippic  "  Forst  und  Zehnte",  in  Arch.  Urk.  F.,  II  (1909),  327-334 ;  Baist, 
-•Forestis",  in  Z.  Deut.  Wortf.,  XII  (1910),  235-237. 
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airogatiiig  to  themselves  as  over-markmen  the  over-ownership  in 
the  mark-woodland ;  and  partly  because  the  kings,  in  the  exnctse 
of  their  ri^st  to  establish  hmiting  preserves,  afforested  not  only 
the  royal  and  the  Icmlless  woodlands  but  also  the  woods,  and  the 
lands  King  between  them,  of  the  mark-associations  and  private 
indi\iduals.  AO  this  was  accderated  by  the  development  of 
Territorial  soveragnties.  As  the  king  had  made  use  of  his  right 
of  ban  to  the  damage  of  aU  others  who  had  woodland  ri^ts,  so 
the  Territorial  princes  now  laid  claim,  within  their  respective 
Territories,  to  the  right  of  afforestation.  Indeed,  from  the  middle 
of  the  1300  s  onward  they  claimed  the  forests  outright  as  their 
property,  especially  those  of  the  mark-assodations,  so  that  the 
usufructuary  rights  of  the  markmen  thenceforth  appeared  to  be 
mere  servitudes  in  the  property  of  another,  for  which  they  were 
even  conunonly  compelled  to  render  tribute.  Only  in  the  case 
of  the  noble  landowners  did  they  proceed  more  considerately. 
Thus,  in  the  interest  of  hunting  privities  of  manorial  lords  and 
Territorial  princes,  the  peasants  were  crowded  out  of  the  wood- 
land, which  had  once  been  their  property  and  of  the  greatest 
value  to  them.  No  wonder  that  this  produced  a  bitterness  which, 
in  the  words  of  Jacob  Grimm,*  "  has  in  it  something  imprescrip- 
tible " ;  in  the  Peasants'  War  it  was  one  of  the  chief  complaints. 
From  the  1500  s  onward  men  made  use  of  the  idea  of  reality  in 
order  to  justify  in  legal  theory  the  extensive  rights  claimed  by  the 
Territorial  princes  in  the  woodlands  within  their  States.  The 
consequence  of  this  was  that  there  was  thenceforth  no  necessity 
of  continued  afforestation,  since  the  rights  of  usufruct  and  occu- 
pancy inhered  in  the  Territorial  princes  by  virtue  of  the  regality, 
even  in  the  woodlands  of  noble  owners  and  in  the  few  communal 
woodlands  that  still  existed.  It  is  true  that  their  forest  regality 
was  never  exercised  in  (Jennany  without  restriction,  because  of 
the  resistance  of  the  estates  of  the  realm ;  but  the  general  right 
of  sovereignty  over  the  forests  that  was  implicit  in  the  regality 
was  used  to  subject  the  entire  administration  of  the  woodland 
to  a  jealous  oversight  on  the  part  of  such  rulers,  and  to  regulate 
them  by  forest  ordinances,  partly  in  the  general  interest  of  for- 
estry, but  sometimes  in  the  interest  of  the  hunting  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  Territorial  princes.  Such  forest  ordinances  were 
issued  in  especially  great  number  in  South  Germany  (the  oldest 
is  one  of  Wiirttemberg  of  1515).  They  were  the  continuation 
of  products  of  an  older  forest  legislation.    Similar  results  had 

»"Rechtsaltertumer".  I,  346. 
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already  been  aimed  at  in  some  of  the  folk-laws,  —  for  example, 
the  "  lex  Ribuaria  "  and  "  lex  Baiuwariorum  ",  —  in  occasional 
provisions  of  imperial  statutes,  and  especially,  later,  in  manorial 
enactments  (e.g.  a  forest  ordinance  of  Maursmiinster  of  1184, 
and  a  doom  of  1383  concerning  the  forest  preserves  of  Dreieich). 
Especially  after  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
the  forest  statutes  of  the  different  States  assiuned  as  a  special 
task  the  improvement  of  forestry ;  but  the  limitations  imposed 
by  them,  in  harmony  with  the  tutelary  character  of  the  State's 
activity  in  that  age,  were  often  of  such  extent  that  the  owners 
hardly  remained  masters  of  their  woodlands.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  Prussian  "  Landrecht "  (1, 8,  §§  83  ^  seq.)  threatened  the  owners 
of  private  woodland  with  penalties  for  waste,  and  compelled  them 
to  observe  the  instructions  of  the  State  police  as  respected  restric- 
tions upon  cutting. 

These  ideas  were  abandoned  in  more  modem  times,  following 
the  example  set  by  France.  The  oversight  of  the  State  over 
private  woodlands  was  greatly  lessened  or  entirely  done  away 
with ;  the  latter  was  the  case,  notably,  in  Prussia  (edict  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  1811).  However,  here  as  in  other  departments  of 
government  a  reaction  set  in  against  the  individualistic  view  which 
regarded  the  woodland  simply  as  an  object  of  private  law.  In 
Prussia  the  freedom  of  private  woodlands  was,  in  general,  main- 
tained ;  whereas  in  other  States,  for  example  in  Baden  and  Hesse, 
the  consent  of  the  State  was  made  requisite  for  the  clearing  even 
of  private  woodland.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Prussia  also  the 
woodlands  of  communes  {e.g.  the  "  hewing-"  hills  in  Siegen)  and 
of  public  institutions  were  subjected  by  a  statute  of  August  14, 
1876,  to  a  certain,  although  not  a  stringent.  State  oversight ;  and 
likewise,  by  statute  of  March  14,  1881,  community  woodlands, 
the  partition  of  these  being  restricted  at  the  same  time. 
The  oversight  of  the  State  under  the  Prussian  law  is  intended 
merely  to  insure  such  exploitation  of  the  woodland  as  will  not  en- 
danger its  permanence,  but  in  some  States  such  oversight  extends 
further,  in  that  any  plan  for  their  exploitation  must  be  approved 
by  State  officials  (e.g.  in  Bavaria),  or  else  the  actual  administra- 
tion of  communal  woodlands  is  entrusted  to  governmental  over- 
foresters  (as  in  Baden  and  Hesse).  Finally,  the  Prussian  statute 
of  July  6,  1875,  although  it  has  thus  far  proved  of  but  slight 
practical  importance,  introduced  greater  restrictions  (for  which 
compensation  was  given)  in  the  ca-se  of  what  are  known  as 
" Schutzwaldungen "  ("protected  woodlands " :  those  whose  con- 
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servBikm  is  rqpudcd  as  especially  neceaaarv  to  soaety)^ — similar 
provisioiis  exist  in  BaTaria,  Worttembeig.  Bnmsvick,  and  Alsace- 
Lorraine;  and  at  the  same  time  anthoriaed  the  compulsory 
establishment  of  forest-a-ssoriations.  —  which  pn>vision  has  Eke- 
wise  been  imitated  in  some  other  States,  as  r^.  in  Brunswick. 
The  Introductor>-  Act  of  the  New  Civfl  Code  gives  effect  to  these 
laws  f§  83).  The  Swiss  Ci\ii  Code  has  appGed  the  idea  of  com- 
puLsory  community  as  a  general  principle.  Under  conditions  which 
it  indicates  in  detail,  it  permits  (^  703f  a  majcMity  of  landowners 
to  compel  cooperation  by  the  minority  in  c^^nmon  undertakings 
for  the  good  ct  the  woodland  which  could  not  be  accomplidied 
without  such  cooperation.  Such  compul3<»y  ciMnmunities  may 
be  formed  not  only  for  purposes  of  afforestation  but  also  for  the 
correction  of  the  course  of  streams,  drainage  and  sewage,  the 
opening  of  roads,  and  consolidation  of  holdings. 

(11)  Tbe  ffmrting  Law.^  —  The  right  to  hunt  was  most  inti- 
mately associated  in  Gomanv  from  the  earliest  times  with  the 
ownership  of  land.^  Wherever  private  ownership  was  developed, 
the  landowner  had  the  exdusive  right  ot  hunting  over  the  land 
he  owned.  Where  the  woodlands  were  the  collective  property' 
of  mark-associations,  only  the  mark-associates  had  the  right  to 
hunt  over  the  common  mark  and  to  appropriate  the  wild  game 
(right  of  '^  freie  Pursch  ").  In  time  the  right  of  hunting  became 
dissociated  from  the  ownership  of  land:  there  was  developed  a 
right  of  hunting  upon  the  land  of  others. 

The  earliest  cause  of  this  result  was  the  creation  bv  the  Frank- 
ish  kings  of  forest  reservations  by  royal  ban  ("  Bannforsten  ", 
supra,  p.  271).  They  not  only  afforested  the  woodlands  that  were 
lordless,  and  those  they  owned  themselves,  —  thereby  penaliz- 
ing poaching  in  such  hunting  preserves  with  the  punishments 
of  the  royal  ban,  which  were  more  severe  than  the  penalties  of 
the  popular  law,  —  but  also  extended  their  forest  laws  and  game 
ordinances  over  woodlands  that  constituted  portions  of  common 
marks,  and  even  over  such  as  were  objects  of  private  ownership. 
In  this  manner  they  abolished  within  such  districts  the  hunting 
privileges  theretofore  enjoyed  by  mark-associates  and  individual 

>  V,  BrUnneck,  Art.  "  Jagdrecht"  in  H.  W.  B.  der  Staatsw.,  V  (3d  ed., 
1910),  664  ei  sea.;  Prommholdy  "tJber  das  Jagdrecht",  in  Ihering^a  J.  B., 
LIH  (1908),  18&-212;  Bbner,  "Die  Grundbegriffe  des  Jagdrechts",  in 
Beit.  z.  Eriaut.  D.  R.,  LV  (1911),  535-575,  737-750. 

*  R.  Sckrdder,  "Lehrbuch"  (5th  ed.),  547,  and  Thimme,  op.  ciL,  116, 
are  of  the  contrary  opinion,  namely  that  the  hunting  law  originated  in  the 
right  of  appropriating  wild  animals. 
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landowners,  reserving  these  either  for  themselves  or  for  those  eccle- 
siastical and  secular  magnates  to  whom  they  granted  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  chase.  How  sharply  opposed  this  withdrawal 
of  hunting  privileges  was  to  the  inrooted  popular  consciousness 
of  right  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  even  in  the  Sachsenspiegel  the 
memory  of  free  hunting  rights  is  still  alive.^ 

But  even  outside  of  the  royal  forests  hunting  rights  were  ulti- 
timately  segregated  from  the  ownership  of  land.  This  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  increasing  organization  of  the  folk  in  occupational 
estates,  and  of  the  idea,  which  in  consequence  tame  to  be  gener- 
ally predominant,  that  the  chase  was  an  occupation  fit  only  for 
persons  of  a  knightly  mode  of  life,  the  higher  clergy  being  re- 
garded in  this  connection  a^  the  equals  of  the  nobles.  It  is  true 
that  the  cities,  —  particularly  the  imperial  cities,  —  and  their 
burghers  often  retained  unlimited  rights  of  hunting  in  the  woods 
belonging  to  the  city  mark,  or  at  least  a  limited  right  of  hunting. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  respects  the  peasants  such  rights  were 
everywhere  either  wholly  denied  them  or  materially  limited,  and 
this  as  regarded  both  the  common  marks  and  lands  that  were  the 
private  property  of  peasants.  They  were,  for  example,  permitted 
only  the  rights  to  hunt  ignoble  ("  niedere  ")  game,  or  to  hunt 
only  upon  condition  that  they  use  upon  their  own  tables  the 
game  which  they  should  kill,  and  not  for  sale,  etc.  Finally,  in 
the  1400  s  and  1500  s  their  right  of  hunting,  in  so  far  as  they  still 
enjoyed  any,  was  everywhere  taken  from  them  by  ordinances  of 
the  ruling  princes,  upon  economic  grounds  or  for  purposes  of 
rural  police. 

From  the  1400  s  onward  the  hunting  rights  of  landowners  were 
still  further  limited,  those  of  noble  landowners  as  well  as  others, 
by  the  claims  which  the  Territorial  rulers  asserted  to  a  hunting 
regality  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  their  domains,  just  as 
they  had  previously  laid  claim  to  a  forest  regality  {supra,  p.  272). 
The  right  formerly  granted  them  by  the  kings  to  set  apart  forest 
preserves  they  now  extended  beyond  such  reserves,  usurping  the 
right  to  forbid  to  other  persons  the  right  of  hunting  anywhere 
in  their  domains ;  that  is  to  say,  as  a  general  rule,  granting  such 
rights  only  by  way  of  special  privileges.  Maximilian  I,  for  ex- 
ample, a  passionate  and  reckless  hunter,  did  not  shrink  from  using 
any  means  to  acquire  the  exclusive  privilege  of  chase  in  his  earldom 
of  Tyrol,  as  the  Territorial  lord.  As  may  readily  be  understood, 
he  was  thereby  plunged  into  violent  conflict  with  all  others  who 

1  Ssp.,  II,  61,  §  1. 
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held  similar  privileges.  In  other  regions,  also,  resistance  was 
made  to  these  efforts  of  the  Territorial  rulers.  The  estates  of  the 
realm  succeeded  in  establishing  the  rule  that  the  regality  in  ques- 
tion (which  in  some  Territories,  as  e,g,  Mecklenburg,  was  wholly 
unknown)  should  be  recognized,  in  general,  only  as  regarded 
noble  game,  —  that  is,  stags  and  wild  boars ;  whereas  "  ignoble  '* 
game  (hares,  partridges,  and  roes)  or  "  ignoble  "  and  "  ordinary  '* 
game  (roes)  were  reserved  to  the  nobles  and  the  clergy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Prussian  "  Lapdrecht  ",  which  extended  through- 
out the  kingdom  the  Slavic-Polish  law  of  Silesia,  did  establish 
a  general  regality,  permitting  the  exercise  of  no  hunting  rights 
whatever  except  under  licenses  granted  by  the  Territorial  ruler. 
Not  only  where  a  regality  was  lacking,  but  equally  where  such 
existed,  manorial  lords  continued  to  enjoy  hunting  privileges 
upon  the  estates  of  their  dependent  peasants,  frequently  in  the 
form  of  a  servitude  associated  with  the  demesne  which  secured 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor  either  an  exclusive  or  onlv  a  so-called 
"  common  "  right  of  hunting  ("  Mitjagdsrecht  ")•  Again,  such 
rights  might  be  enjoyed  by  several  persons  in  the  same  way. 
and  in  like  measure;  that  is,  as  though  by  ideal  shares 
("  Koppeljagd  ")•  It  was  only  infrequently  that  vestiges  of 
the  old  rights  of  mark-associations  persisted,  in  the  form  of 
hunting  rights  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  throughout 
the  municipal  domain,  or  by  villagers  over  the  communal  fields 
("  freie  Piirsch  '')• 

Even  under  this  form  of  the  hunting  law,  the  rights  of  chase 
permitted  over  the  land  of  others,  hunting  services  ("  Jagdfron- 
den  ")>  and  the  damage  caused  to  the  fields  by  immoderate  stock- 
ing of  the  preserves,  were  a  sore  oppression  to  the  rural  popula- 
tion. The  law  was  done  away  with  in  Germany  beginning  about 
the  middle  of  the  1800  s.  Here  again  France  had  led  the  way 
with  such  legislation.  In  accord  with  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Fundamental  Rights  of  1848,  every  right  of  hunting  upon 
the  land  of  others,  and  likewise  the  right  of  pursuit  onto  the  land 
of  others  were  everywhere  finally  abolished  by  legislation  in  the 
different  States;  in  Prussia  and  in  Bavaria  without,  and  in  the 
other  States  in  return  for,  compensation.  Only  in  Mecklenburg 
does  the  manorial  right  of  hunting  upon  the  land  of  others  still 
exist  to  any  great  extent.  In  the  same  way  the  regality  of  hunt- 
ing was  entirely  done  away  with ;  but  the  supreme  control  of  the 
State  over  hunting  ("  Jagdhoheit ")  was  reserved,  and  thus  it 
is  able  to  fix  closed  seasons  for  the  protection  of  game,  and 
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prescribe  the  manner  in  which  hunting  rights  shall  be  exercised. 
As  to  this  last,  the  rights  of  landowners  upon  their  own  estates 
were  in  many  States  (for  example  Prussia  and  Bavaria)  originally 
left  entirely  unrestricted,  which  was  going  further  in  this  respect 
than  the  Frankfort  Fundamental  Rights.  This  rule,  however, 
soon  proved  to  be  very  harmful  both  politically  and  economically ; 
and  in  consequence  there  has  come  about  in  such  States  since 
1850  a  change  in  legislation :  the  Prussian  hunting  law  ("  Jagd- 
polizeigesetz  ")  of  March  7th,  18^0,  and  most  recently  the  hunt- 
ing ordinance  ("  Jagdordnung  ")  of  July  15th,  1907 ;  the  Bavarian 
statute  of  June  15th,  1850;  and  similar  statutes  in  Baden,  Sax- 
ony, Hannover,  Wiirttemberg,  and  other  States.  The  principle 
was  adopted  that  the  right  of  hunting  must  be  inseparably  united 
with  the  ownership  of  land,  —  which  was  a  return  to  the  starting- 
point  of  the  law's  historical  development;  but  the  exercise  of 
hunting  rights  was  made  dependent  upon  certain  qualifications, 
some  personal,  others  of  landownership.  As  regards  the  first, 
the  procuring  of  a  hunting  license  was  required,  and  its  issuance 
can  be  denied  to  such  persons  as  it  is  feared  may  abuse  it.  As 
regards  the  latter,  only  those  landowners  whose  estates  amounted 
to  a  certain  area  were  permitted  to  exercise  the  hunting  rights  to 
which  they  would,  as  landowners,  be  "  prima  facie  "  entitled. 
This  amount  is  in  Prussia  approximately  three  hundred  acres 
("  Morgen  ")>  —  according  to  the  Hunting  Ordinance  of  1907 
such  a  private  hunting  district  must  have  an  area  of  at  least 
seventy-five  hectares;  in  Bavaria  it  is  two  hundred  and  forty 
"  Tagewerke ''  (land  that  affords  a  day's  labor)  in  the  lowlands, 
and  four  hundred  in  the  highlands.  All  other  lands  are  included 
in  community  hunting-districts,  within  which  the  exercise  of 
himting  rights  belongs  to  a  "  hunting  association  "  constituted 
of  the  owners  of  the  lands  so  united.  This,  however,  is  repre- 
sented in  most  States  by  the  political  commune,  or  by  its  official 
organ  the  communal  administrative  board,  which  exercises  hunt- 
ing rights  in  the  name  and  for  the  account  of  the  associated 
landowners.  Under  the  Prussian  Hunting  Ordinance  of  1907  a 
"  hunting  director "  has  charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
association,  and  this  director  is  the  president  of  the  commune. 
In  some  States  (Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg,  Alsace-Lorraine)  the 
right' to  hunt  is  always  required  to  be  exercised  through  lessees; 
other  statutes  (as  those  of  Prussia  and  Saxony)  leave  it  to  the 
individual's  choice  whether  the  game  shall  be  disposed  of  by 
lease,  or  shot  by  official  huntsmen,  or  left  imdisturbed.    In  the 
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case  of  leases  a  driiirifr  maiiiiitini  immhrr  of  lessees  b  prescribed 
fin  Pms&ia  ofdmarily  doc  mofr  than  three  .  These  niles  have 
also  done  a vay  irith  the  right  of  "  bat  Pnisch  ** :  the  com- 
manes  most  Ukewise  ehher  lease  their  hunting  rights  or  csercxse 
them  through  an  official  himtsman.  The  old  di^dnccioo  becveen 
noble  and  ignoble  gune  has  also  disappeared :  the  ri^t  of  hunt- 
ing notr  extends  indifferently  to  all  animak  that  are  aDoved  to 
be  hunted  at  alL  Whkh  these  shall  be  is  determined  bv  State 
legislation,  ordinarily  after  an .  exhaustive  enumeiation:'thfs  is 
the  case  in  Prussia  Sunder  the  Game  Protection  Act  of  July  14th, 
1901,  and  notr  by  the  Hunting  Otdinanoe  of  1907.,  Bavaria,  and 
Saxony. 

The  hunting  law  has  been  reserved,  genefaDy  speaking,  to  the 
States  CEG,  §  69;.  It  is  <Mdy  as  regards  damage  done  by  wild 
game  that  the  Civil  Code  has  laid  down  certain  rules  (§  S35.)  which 
are  a  de^'dopment  of  the  earlier  Prussian  Game  ProtecticMi  Act 
of  1891.  This  imperial  ordinance,  howe^'er,  ""is  ot  little  impor- 
tance, as  ccHnpared  with  the  State  hunting  lan^**,^  the  Introduc- 
tor>'  Act  of  the  Code  having  left  undisturbed  the  existing  rules 
of  State  legi^tion  (§§  70,  71,  72;  and  authorized  the  issuance  ot 
new  ones.  The  Prussian  hunting  ordinance  at  1907,  for  example, 
regulates  exhaustivdy  the  subjects  of  compensation  for  damages 
done  by  wild  game  and  prevention  of  such  damages.  Such 
provisions  were  unknown  to  the  older  kw.  Only  after  the  full 
de\'elopment  ot  the  hunting  regalit>'  were  any  great  number  of 
them  issued ;  and  from  that  time  on  their  sphere  of  application 
was  materially  restricted,  inasmuch  as  the  right  of  hunting  was 
permitted  (in  principle)  to  all  landowners.  Since  that  time  an 
obligation  to  pay  damages  has  existed,  generally  speaking,  only 
in  the  case  of  lessees  of  hunting  rights  as  against  landholders 
not  entitled  to  those  rights.  The  Civil  Code  fixes  a  uniform 
minimum  measure  of  compensation  in  such  cases.  It  also  pre- 
scribes which  animals  shall  be  compensated  for  by  damages,  — 
wild  boars,  red  deer,  damine  buck,  roe  deer,  and  pheasants ;  but 
not  hares.  Nevertheless,  these  as  well  as  other  animals  are 
subjeft  to  State  legislation  determining  what  damage  shall  be 
compensated  for,  who  is  entitled  to  damages,  and  who  shall 
pay  them  —  as  to  the  last,  the  person  entitled  to  the  hunting 
privileges,  in  case  the  landowner  has  not  himself  the  right  to 
hunt. 

1  Demhurg,  "Dae  blirgerliche  Reohti  des  deutsohen  Reichs  und  Preus- 
sena",  II,  2,  |  397. 
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§  40.  RestrictionB  Originating  in  Regalities  of  the-  Law  of 
Waters,  Fishery,  and  Dikes.  (I)  The  Law  of  Waters.^ —  (1)  The 
Older  Germanic  Law.  —  German  law  has  always  given  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  inland  waters  are  not  so  well  fitted  to 
serve  private  needs  as  they  are  to  serve  needs  that  are  primarily 
those  of  the  public.  The  land  that  was  permanently  covered  with 
water  was,  like  the  forests,  originally  subject  to  the  collective 
ownership  of  the  folk ;  and  all  waters,  in  so  far  as  they  were  cap- 
able of  utilization,  were  subject  to  the  common  user  of  all  members 
of  the  folk.  The  permanent  assignment  of  definite  districts 
among  the  smaller  groups  of  the  mark-associations,  and  the 
appearance  of  private  ownership  of  land,  resulted  in  a  variant 
legal  treatment  of  different  waters.  In  this  connection  their 
size  was  of  fundamental  importance. 

(A)  Larger  waters,  navigable  by  ships  and  serving  commerce 
between  land  and  land,  so-called  public  rivers  ("  flumina 
publica  "),  remained,  like  the  military  roads  of  the  land  (**  vise 
publicse")*  the  property  of  the  whole  community,  and  therefore 
subject  to  everybody's  use.  But  in  this  case,  as  with  the  forests, 
the  old  ownership  of  the  folk  was  displaced  by  that  of  the  king  as 
the  representative  of  the  folk,  that  is  of  the  Empire.  Thenceforth 
the  great  arteries  of  trade,  alike  of  water  and  of  land,  were  called 
roads  of  the  kuig  or  the  Empire.  For  a  long  time,  however,  the 
old  popular  view  persisted  that  they  had  not  therefore  ceased  to 
be  objects  of  common  user :  this  still  found  sharp  expression  in 
the  Law  Books.^  But  the  kings  early  put  forward  another  claim. 
From  the  rule  that  the  greater  waters  were  royal,^  they  deduced 
the  right  personally  to  dispose  of  the  profits  therein.  They,  too, 
were  "  afforested  "  by  them ;  though  here  they  were  of  course  not 
interested,  as  in  the  case  of  game,  in  excluding  other  persons  from 
the  usufruct,  but  only  in  a  fiscal  exploitation  thereof  by  grants  to 
such  persons.    There  thus  resulted  a  regality  of  public  waters. 

*  Geffcken,  "Zur  Gteschichte  des  deutschen  Wasserrechts '*,  Z*.  R.  G. 
xxi  (1900),  175-217;  Pe«erA:a,  "  Das  Wasserrecht  derWeistftmer"  (1905) 
Astrom,  "Uber  das  Wasserrecht  in  Nord-  und  Mitteleuropa"  (1905) 
Kloess,  "Das  deutsche  Wasserrecht  und  das  Wasserrecht  der  Bundes- 
staaten  des  deutschen  Reiches'*  (1908);  Stoerk  —  E,  Loening,  article 
"  Gewasser  "  in  H.  W.  B.  der  Staatsw.,  IV  (3d  ed.,  1909) ,  836-847 ;  Kloess, 
**Die  Rechtsstellung  der  Quelle  und  des  Grundwassers  nach  deutschem 
Recht ",  in  Beit.  z.  Erlaut.  D.  R.,  LIV  (1910),  296-313 ;  Moll,  "  Zur  Lehre 
von  den  ofFentlichen  Sachen",  in  same,  313-354 ;  Fischel,  **  Zur  Reform  des 
Wasserrechts  "  (1911). 

2  Ssp.  II.  29,  §4 ;  "  Landrecht "  of  Gorlitz,  34,  §  1. 

'  Thus,  Ludwig  the  Pious  declared  in  a  document  of  816 :  "  Siquidem 
cujuscumque  potestatis  sint  littora,  nostra  tamen  est  regalis  aqua. 
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-^j       ^  ^xrzxaeto^  ^   iri'ttiifrft  laie  rati  id 

^^jc^  of  Iif>L*  As  iLs  SMTx  6:ccL  ^tv^  nctxis  of 
safexrxyf  >:!  az:^  cf  CTsizx.  and  par6:^:jarrr  nrr:?  c/  Tadnmre 
€r*tt  ti*  ttie^ni,  w«rt  aiso  by^ytd  zz.  xbt  rccLrrr.  This  did  oat 
Xp^xjZ  to  ti*  Tcfrhorlal  njers  -rar^  c*:<irr»:Cfed  tit  iaazJs^  bat  vie 
irAx«>iK:t;y  dl^^ised  of  bv  the  Einpcre-' 

TLii  r^ealitv  ovtr  streaz:::^  resLAhxd  kc^cr  than  cdier  icg»&- 
tie%  u;  tbe  crjctrol  of  the  Eizip-bc  It  vas  ociy  froci  tiir  second  half 
of  the  iry/i  5  oDvard  that  the  wver  of  the  Tenitodal  r^iIcfs  came 
CDOTe  aod  more  to  ooctrrjl  the  rivers  at  the  expense  of  the  Empire. 
At  tbiEr  same  time  sporadic  a^>pl:cat5ocs  of  the  crovn's  re^aEty 
aie  to  be  foimd  down  to  the  end  of  the  14«I0  s. 

(Mf  i^DsJikr  waters  vithin  iDdividual  maris,  so-called  pri- 
TATE  WATFUS  ^'*  aqus  aqi]anmM|ue  decursus  **  .  which  were 
iic4  su(/posed  to  ser\'e  any  larger  purposes  of  ictercoorse  but 
merely  the  neoedsities  of  ndgfabcws,  usually  passed,  like  roads  and 
bj-ways  ^"  vht  coa\-icniaks  '\. ,  as  parts  of  the  mark  commouties, 
ioto  the  oimership  of  mark-associations,  by  which  they  were 
administered,  remaining  free  to  the  use  and  i»oGt  of  the  mark- 
a.s«^xnate9  alone ;  whereas  waters  upon  lands  not  yet  under  cuhi- 
vation  were  subject,  as  lordless  domains,  to  the  king's  right  ot 
appropriation.  With  the  appearance  of  private  ownership 
in  land,  man}*  waters  fell  immediately  into  the  exclusive  own»^ 
ship  of  indiN-idual  landowners.  This  was  true  ot  wrings,  brooks, 
and  ponds,  as  weO  as  of  water  diverted  by  canals;  such  cases, 
however,  were  of  slight  importance  both  in  law  and  in  fact.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  king  soon  came  to  exercise  his  rights  ot  reser\'a- 

^Thun,  far  example,  Frederick  I  declared  the  Rhine  a  "Ubera  et 
refpa  Htrata",  the  Main  a  "via  regia"  free  of  customs  dues. 

*  "Curia  Korimbergensis",  an.  1294,  c.  1  (M.  G.,  Constitutiones,  III, 

487), 

'  For  example  Frederick  I  gave  Lubeck  in  1188  jurisdiction  over  the 
Trave  from  Oldesloe  to  the  sea;  in  1890  the  Imperial  Court,  acting  as 
an  arbitral  court  in  a  suit  between  Lubeck  and  Mecklenburg  brought 
before  the  Bundesrat,  confirmed  Lubeck's  sovereign  rights  over  the  lower 
Trave  on  the  strength  of  this  grant,  thereby  setwng  definitely  a  dispute 
eenturiesold.  Schroder, "  Landeshoheit  uber  die  Trave",  in"  NeueHeidel- 
berger  Jahrbl&cher  ",  I  (1891),  10  el  teq. 
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tion  ("  Bannrechte  ")  over  the  waters  of  the  mark  commonties 
as  he  had  earlier  done  over  their  woodlands.  He  thus  withdrew 
their  usufruct  from  the  public,  and  either  reserved  this  to  himself 
or  conveyed  it  to  ecclesiastical  and  secular  magnates  to  whom  he 
made  gifts  of  lands.  These  magnates  acquired  in  this  way  the 
same  exclusive  private  ownership  over  such  waters  as  they  had 
already  gained  over  the  woodlands.  Moreover,  wherever  and 
however  manors  were  constituted  there  eventuated  private 
ownership.  At  the  same  time,  as  many  dooms  show,  by  no 
means  every  kind  of  user  of  such  waters  was  reserved  to  the 
landowner  alone,  even  in  manors  and  manorial  marks ;  the  de- 
pendent markmen  might  also  draw  water,  bathe,  water  animals, 
and  often  al$o  fish  therein.  As  contrasted  with  mark-communes 
that  had  remained  free,  the  only  difference  was  that  the  land-lord, 
like  the  king,  was  in  a  position  to  reserve  rights  of  ban,  especially 
the  right  to  lay  taxes,  and  also  to  reserve  to  himself,  in  such  meas- 
ure as  he  pleased,  particular  rights  of  usufruct.  However,  with 
the  decline  of  the  free  marks  and  with  the  growing  economic 
supremacy  which  landed  magnates  (as  chief  markmen,  or  other- 
wise) were  acquiring  therein,  the  difference  between  free  and  un- 
free  marks  almost  disappeared,  in  respect  to  water  rights  the  same 
as  m  other  matters.  Not  only  that,  but  the  free  associates  of  the 
mark  were  often  enough  actually  no  longer  in  a  position  to  utilize 
the  waters  otherwise  than  for  ordinary  fishing ;  they  were  obliged, 
if  only  because  of  economic  conditions,  to  abandon  all  other  modes 
of  usufruct  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  This  condition  of  affairs 
received  legal  recognition,  and  led  to  a  right  of  ban  over  private 
waters  on  the  part  of  manorial  lords  and  Territorial  rulers  that 
corresponded  to  the  stream  regality  of  the  crown.  Thus  the 
Middle  Ages  ended  with  the  law  in  a  condition  that  was  the  very 
opposite  of  the  originally  unrestricted  right  of  public  user. 
Had  an  undisturbed  development  of  the  law  been  possible, 
there  might  perhaps  have  been  gradually  evolved  from  the 
regality  of  the  Territorial  princes  a  regulation  of  water  rights 
which  should  once  more  have  given  heed  to  public  interests,  and 
thereby  increased  authority  to  the  old  Germanic  idea  that  water 
is  a  common  property  of  the  folk.  Such  a  result,  however,  was 
made  impossible  by  the  Reception. 

(2)  The  Modern  Law  of  Waters,  —  The  Roman  law  of  waters, 
which  was  adapted  to  the  peculiar  geographical  and  economic 
conditions  of  Mediterranean  lands,  could  not  be  accepted  un- 
changed   in    Grermany.     But   many  principles    were  borrowed 
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from  it  that  were  inooissteiit  vrih  liv  natrre  bv,  putic- 
ulariy  the  <l2stixM!Ciotu  whicli  vas  vz^lmHj  diSerent  in  the 
Roman  and  German  lav,  Letaecj  patoc  aad  prirate  liveis. 
The  coDseqatDoe  of  this  vas  an  extrKoeiy  incohermt  and  patdiy 
restatement  of  the  modem  lav  of  vatos,  vhki.  proiwd  increasngly 
incapable  of  sati^-ing  the  greatly  increased  neocsshies  of  vater 
tia£Ec  that  veie  created  by  modem  indostiy.  The  lav  of  vaters 
is  another  banch  of  the  lav  vhkfa  is  not  regulated  by  the  Civil 
Code,  but  is  reserved  to  State  legislation  «EG,  $65-.  It  is 
thas  that  authoritr  has  been  retained  bv  ihe  modem  statntes 
vhich  have  been  issued  in  afanost  all  the  States.  Xevcrthe- 
less,  it  cannot  be  said  that  legal  uniformity  has  been  realized  even 
vithin  the  indi\~idual  States.  In  Prussia,  e^KciaUy,  there  does 
not  enst  in  a  sin^  part  of  the  lav  of  vaters,  dovn  to  the  present 
day,  legislation  entirdy  uniform  for  the  vhole  kingdom.  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Baden,  Hesse,  and  other  States,  are  better  situated  in 
this  reelect.  A  draft  of  a  general  lav  of  vaters  vas,  hovever, 
presented  to  the  Prussian  Diet  in  December,  1911,  and  has  a  pros- 
pect of  realizaticm.^  The  most  important  statutes  to  be  consid- 
ered in  this  connection  are :  the  Prussian  lav  of  February-  2Sth, 
1S43,  regulating  the  use  ot  |Hi\'ate  rivers,  and  that  of  April  1st, 
1879,  concerning  **  stream  associations  *' ;  the  Bavarian  Water 
Act  of  May  2Sth,  1852,  vhich  has  recratly  been  dis{daced  by 
the  Act  of  Mardi  23rd,  1907;  the  Saxon  statute  of  August 
15th,  1855,  supplanted  by  that  of  March  12th,  1909;  the  Wurt- 
temberg  statute  of  December  1st,  1900 ;  the  Baden  statute  of 
June  26th,  1899 ;  and  the  statute  ot  Alsace-Lorraine  ot  July  2nd, 
1891. 

(A)  Public  rivebs  under  the  Rcnnan  hiv  vere  streams 
that  were  never  dry;  in  other  words,  constantly  flowing 
streams.  This  conception,  inapplicable  to  German  latitudes, 
was  replaced  in  the  common  law,  in  accord  with  the  older  German 
law,  by  the  categorj-  of  "  na\4gable  "  rivers,  —  Le.  navigable  by 
ships  or  rafts  ("  schiff-  und  flossbar ")-  But  even  these  fall 
within  the  category  of  public  rivers  only  in  so  far  as  they  are 
navigable,  whereas  the  Roncalian  Constitution  counted  also  among 
them  "  flumina  ex  quibus  fiunt  navigabilia.'' 

For  the  most  part  the  principle  has  been  recognized  that  owner- 
ship in  a  public  river  (that  is  in  the  bed  covered  by  it,  since  the 

>  HoUz,  "Die  Neuordnung  des  Wasserrechts  in  Pteussen**,  in  "Vor- 
triige  und  Schriften  zur  Fortbildung  des  Reohts  und  der  Juristen*',  V 
(1912). 
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flowing  water,  which  is  "  res  nuUius  ",  cannot  be  the  object  of 
rights)  belongs  to  the  State.  This  is  the  rule  of  the  Prussian 
"  Landrecht  "/  and  of  the  Austrian,  Saxon,  Bavarian,  and  French 
systems.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  other  legal  systems, 
and  notably  the  common  law,  a  public  river  is  regarded  as  owner- 
less, a  "  res  communis  omnium  " ;  and  a  mere  right  of  sovereignty 
therein  is  attributed  to  the  State,  corresponding  to  the  old 
regality.  The  question  was  a  much  disputed  one  in  the  common 
law.  Where  ownership  is  in  the  State,  islands  that  form 
within  the  stream  naturally  belong  to  it  as  provided  by  an  im- 
perial doom  of  1294 :  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht  "  stands  alone  in 
refusing  to  draw  this  logical  consequence  of  State  ownership. 
However,  the  difference  between  the  two  theories  is  not  important 
either  theoretically  or  practically.  For,  as  on  one  hand  an  ex- 
tensive public  user  of  public  rivers  exists  even  where  the  State  is 
the  owner,  so  on  the  other  hand  a  river  is  not  given  over  to  unre- 
stricted public  user  even  where  it  is  regarded  as  a  "  res  communis 
omnium  ",  the  public  user  being  restricted  in  many  respects  in  the 
interest  of  the  State.  While  unlimited  public  user  exists  as  re- 
gards certain  uses  and  profits,  —  such  as  drawing  water,  bathing, 
watering  animals,  swimming,  and  the  gathering  of  ice,  often  also 
the  removal  of  stones,  gravel,  and  shingle,  —  these  being  allowed 
to  everybody  without  question,  others,  such  as  navigation  and 
rafting,  are  subject  to  the  observance  of  restrictions  imposed  by 
police  statutes  of  the  State,  or  else  to  the  payment  of  taxes 
imposed  by  the  State  by  virtue  of  its  sovereign  rights,  as 
is  the  case  with  fishing  rights  under  State  regulations.  Finally, 
particular  species  of  usufruct,  more  extensive  than  ordinary 
rights  of  public  user,  may  be  granted  by  the  State  to  indi- 
viduals upon  their  petition,  notwithstanding  that  the  public  user 
is  thereby  restricted  in  favor  of  such  grantees.  These  species 
of  usufruct  still  constitute  in  many  places  the  objects  of  special 
regalities.  So,  for  example,  there  still  remains  a  logging  regality 
as  respects  unrafted  logs,  a  regality  of  ferriage,  a  regality  of  milling, 
in  certain  regions  also  an  amber  regality  (in  Pomerania  and  West 
Prussia  as  regards  amber  found  on  the  seashore  and  in  the  sea, 
in  East  Prussia  also  as  regards  that  found  on  the  land) .  Similar 
special  licenses  by  the  State  are  also  commonly  required,  in  the 

'  Allg.  L.  R.,  14,  §  21 :  "Public  and  military  roads,  streams  navigable 
by  nature,  the  sea  snore,  and  harbors,  are  common  property  of  the  State." 
True,  the  effect  of  the  expression  ** common  property"  ("gemeines  Eigen- 
turn  ")  is  disputed ;  the  Reichgericht  has  declared  against  State  ownership. 
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interest  of  public  user,  for  the  erection  of  permanent  irrigation 
I  works  upon  adjacent  lands,  conduits,  hydraulic  works,  baths,  and 

i  the  like. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  private  rivers  the  Roman  law  attrib- 
uted  unrestricted  private  ownership   to   adjacent   landowners. 
This  principle,  however,  was  applied  only  to  such  streams  as  were 
dry  at  times  in  the  summer,  so  that  it  scarcely  involved  any  damage 
I  to  the  public  interests.    In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

principle  was  maintained  that  private  rivers  include  all  those  that 
are  not  navigable  either  for  vessels  or  for  rafts.  Even  when  men 
had  become  willing  to  discard  the  restrictions  based  on  the  power 
of  manorial  lords  and  Territorial  rulers,  it  was  impossible  to  apply 
to  such  streams  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law  (principles, 
moreover,  which  were  in  part  much  controverted)  and  treat 
them  like  other  objects  of  private  ownership.  On  the  contrary- 
it  was  always  recognized,  and  in  many  of  the  more  modem  Terri- 
torial statutes  was  expressly  declared,  that  such  streams  should 
also  serve  the  public,  albeit  in  another  and  more  limited  manner 
than  public  rivers.  The  only  waters  to  which  this  principle  was 
held  inapplicable  were  those  surrounded  by  land  individually 
owned,  such  as  ponds,  lakes  without  outlet,  springs,  brooks,  cis- 
terns, and  the  like.  And  even  as  regards  many  waters  privately 
owned,  such  as  medicinal  springs  and  drinking  waters,  a  special 
public  protection  and  official  oversight  have  been  introduced  into 
modern  legislation,  in  order  to  maintain  their  output  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  State  {cf.  the  Prussian  "  Quellenschutzgesetz  " 
of  May  14th,  1908).  This  idea  underlies  the  exhaustive  regu- 
lation of  the  law  of  springs  in  the  Swiss  Civil  Code  (§§  704- 
712).*  In  view  of  such  provisions  adopted  in  the  public  interest,  it 
may  be  said  that  all  streams  are  public,  under  the  present  as  under 
the  older  German  law,  but  some  are  such  in  a  greater  degree  than 
others.^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  least  one  German  State,  namely 
Baden,  has  followed  this  view,  which  excellently  expresses 
the  law's  historical  development  and  satisfies  modern  necessities, 
to  its  logical  consequences.  In  its  excellent  Water  Act  of  1899, 
all  natural  waters  are  declared  to  be  public  property ;  those  which 
are  navigable  for  ships  and  rafts  being  the  property  of  the  State, 
and  others  the  property  of  the  communes.  The  same  is  true  of 
Austria,  of  most  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  of  Italy.    On  the  other 

^  Pleineft  '' Institutionen  des  deutsohen  Verwaltungsreohts"  (1911), 
300. 

«  Coaack,  in  Oerher*s  "System"  (17th  ed.),  90. 
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hand,  all  wateirs  are  regarded  as  private  property  in  Norway  and 
in  Finland.  In  other  Germanic  States  the  rule  of  the  Roman  and 
the  common  law  has  for  the  most  part  been  accepted  and  main- 
tained: namely,  that  the  riparian  landowners  along  private 
rivers  are  owners  thereof  to  the  thread  of  the  stream,  and  there- 
fore also  of  islands  newly  formed  therein.  It  is  only  in  the  law 
of  the  provinces  on  the  French  side  of  the  Rhme  and  in  the 
Saxon  law  that  even  private  rivers  are  regarded  as  ownerless. 

The  private  ownership  of  riparian  landholders,  however,  se- 
cures them  no  exclusive  rights  of  usufruct.  On  the  contrary 
certain  kinds  of  user  are  open  to  everyone's  enjoyment,  even  in 
the  case  of  private  streams ;  this  is  true  of  bathing,  washing,  draw- 
ing water,  watering  animals,  and  at  times  also  of  boating  and  the 
gathering  of  ice.  Of  course,  the  riparian  owners  enjoy,  in  respect 
to  such  common  user,  a  natural  monopoly,  for  they  do  not  need 
to  allow  third  persons  access  to  the  shores  of  which  they  are  the 
owners.  The  common  user  of  the  stream  by  those  who  are  not 
riparian  landholders  is  therefore  practicable  only  where  a  public 
road  adjoins  the  river.  Moreover,  the  freedom  of  user  inher- 
ing in  riparian  owners,  as  such,  is  also  subjected  to  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  State  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  other 
riparian  owners.  It  is  an  accepted  principle  that  such  owners 
shall  use  their  rights  moderately  or  normally  ("  pfleglich  ") ;  the 
statutes  contain  numerous  detailed  provisions  upon  this  subject. 
Thus,  for  example,  each  adjacent  landholder  is  authorized  to  use 
half  of  the  water  flo\\dng  by  his  land,  but  it  is  made  his  duty  to 
cause  no  back  water,  flood,  or  marshy  overflow ;  he  must  return 
to  the  river-bed  water  which  he  diverts  therefrom ;  he  must  not 
permit  the  entry  into  the  river  of  certain  harmful  substances,  — 
on  which  subject  the  principles  of  the  Civil  Code  (§  906)  must 
now  control  in  cases  otherwise  doubtful ;  he  may  not  rob  lower 
riparian  owners  by  diverting  water  in  excessive  amount  for  im- 
provements, but  must  leave  them  the  full  flow  to  which  they  are 
entitled ;  he  must  also  permit  them  to  make  use  in  certain  ways 
of  the  banks,  as  e,g,  for  tow-paths ;  and  he  must  maintain  the  bank 
in  proper  condition ;  and  so  on. 

In  view  of  these  very  diverse  rights  of  usufruct,  which  may 
easily  give  rise  to  disputes,  many  modem  statutes  have  provided 
for  the  organization  of  so-called  "  stream-associations  "  ("  Was- 
sergenossenschaften  ")>  "^  which  all  interested  landowners  are 
united  and  compelled  to  submit  to  resolutions  of  the  majority. 
Particularly  influential  in  this  field  was  the  Prussian  act  of  April 
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1st,  1879,  which  was  based  upon  French  models ;  there  are  similar 
statutes  in  Hesse  (1899),  Baden  (1899),  Wiirttemberg  (1900), 
Bavaria  (1907),  and  Saxony  (1909).^  These  stream-associations, 
which  connect  historically  with  associations  for  the  watering  of 
meadows  that  existed  under  the  older  law,  are  either  constituted 
by  voluntary  contract,  —  this  class  alone  being  recognized  to-day 
in  the  French  and  Prussian  law,  —  or,  like  all  those  of  the  Bavarian, 
Saxon,  and  Baden  law,  are  "  public  ",  that  is,  compulsorily  or- 
ganized at  the  instance  of  the  public  authorities.  All  are  "  real  " 
("  Real  ")i  rather  than  personal,  associations.  The  public  class 
unite  in  themselves  "  the  qualities  of  corporate  associations  of  the 
public  law  and  those  of  juristic  persons  of  the  private  law  ",  while 
in  the  voluntary  class  the  former  character  is  lacking. 

(II)  The  Law  of  Fiahorios.^  (1)  The  Older  Law.  —  We  have 
remarked  under  (I)  supra  that  the  starting  point  of  the  German 
law  of  fisheries  was  the  principle  that  the  right  to  fish  belonged  to 
every  member  of  the  folk,  as  regarded  the  greater  streams  and 
lakesj  and  to  every  markman  as  regarded  the  water-commons  of 
the  mark-associations.  Fishing  in  the  open  sea,  of  which  nothing 
more  need  here  be  said,  has  always  been  free,  and  is  so  to-day. 
When  a  "  stream  "-regality  had  developed  in  navigable  waters, 
the  rights  of  fishery  in  these,  as  "  banwaters  ",  also  became  a 
regality  of  the  crown.  The  king  could  either  exercise  them  him- 
self or  convey  them  to  the  Territorial  princes ;  in  later  times  they 
were  generally  regarded  as  regalities  of  the  Territorial  rulers,  and 
in  many  cases  were  conveyed  by  them  to  manors,  cloisters,  com- 
munes, mills,  etc.,  in  return  for  rents  or  services.  By  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Roncalian  Constitution  this  view  was  very  considerably 
strengthened.  At  the  same  time  the  old  principle  of  free  fishery 
was  maintained  intact  in  the  case  of  public  waters.' 

As  regards  the  water-commons  of  mark-associations,  the  right  of 
free  fishery  was  maintained  much  longer  than  that  of  free  hunting, 

*  AnschUtz,  art. "  Wassergenossenschaften''  in  the  H.  W.  B.  der  Staatsw., 
VIII  (3d  ed.,  1911),  615-627;  G.  Sehling,  "Die  preussischen  Wasser- 
genossenschaften,  zugleich  ein  Beitrag  zur  Lehre  von  den  offentlichen 
Genossensohaften",  no.  28  (1912)  of  Brie  and  Fleiachmann'a  "Abhand- 
lungen." 

*Stoffel,  "Die  Fisohereiverhaltnisse  des  Bodensees",  No.  13  (1906) 
of  Gmur's  " Abhandlungen" ;  Zollinger ^  "Das  Wasserrecht  der  Langeten", 
No.  17  (1906)  of  the  same  series ;  Winikery  "  Die  Fischereireohte  am  Vier- 
waldstattersee".  No.  24  (1908)  of  the  same. 

'Compare  the  passages  from  the  Ssp.  and  the  Gorlitzer  "Landrecht" 
cited  on  p.  279,  supra.  Also,  for  example,  the  franchise  granted  to  Parchim 
in  1225  by  Prince  Heiniich  Borwin:  "pisscatio  per  omnem  provinoiam 
communis  et  libera  est  cum  sportis  et  hamis  et  retibus,  exceptis  soli 
sagenis." 
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since  the  princes  and  manorial  lords  attributed  much  less  value 
to  fisheries  than  to  the  chase.  But  in  the  case  of  fisheries,  also, 
legal  distinctions  were  nevertheless  introduced,  —  based  upon  the 
different  classes  of  fish  or  the  mode  of  their  capture,  —  which 
corresponded  to  the  distinction  between  noble  and  ignoble  game. 

Fishing  in  ponds,  lakes,  and  in  other  closed  waters  of  private 
ownership  was  always  regarded  as  an  exclusively  private  privilege.^ 

(2)  The  Modem  Law.  —  As  a  consequence  of  the  reception 
of  the  Roman  law  the  law  of  fishery  in  public  waters  was  not 
altered,  since  it  made  no  practical  difference  whether  fishing 
rights  in  these  should  continue  to  be  regarded  as  a  regality  or  as 
"property"  of  the  State.  In  either  case,  private  individuals 
desirous  of  exercising  rights  of  fishery  in  such  waters  were  obliged 
to  have  a  special  governmental  license.  Wherever  free  ("  wilde  ") 
fishery  continued  to  exist,  —  as  for  example  in  the  French  law, 
which  assured  to  everyone  the  right  of  line  fishing  in  smaller  streams 
and  public  rivers,  or  (as  respects  other  modes  of  fishing)  in  special 
districts  or  particular  rivers,  —  it  was  abolished  by  more  modem 
fishing  laws  (as  e.g.  by  the  Prussian  Act  of  May  30th,  1874),  and 
conferred  in  most  cases  upon  the  communes. 

As  regards  fishery  in  private  waters  the  principle  has  become 
established  in  modern  State  legislation  that  it  exists  in  favor  of 
riparian  landholders ;  and  therefore  to  the  thread  of  the  stream 
when  the  two  shores  belong  to  different  persons.  Every  person 
who  exercises  fishing  rights  must  observe  in  so  doing  the  police 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  State ;  under  many  statutes  he  must 
also,  as  in  Prussia,  give  notice  to  the  administrative  board  that 
oversees  the  fisheries,  and  procure  from  it  a  license,  which  he  must 
always  carry  with  him  when  fishing.  If  the  independent  exer- 
cise of  fishing  rights  by  riparian  landholders  appears  to  be  detri- 
mental to  an  economical  utilization  of  the  waters,  the  State  may 
prescribe,  as  in  Prussia,  the  organization  of  "  fishery  associations  '* 
("  Fischereigenossenschaften  "). 

The  extent  of  '^fishing"  rights  has  been  variously  defined. 
Usually  the  right  to  take  clams  and  other  aquatic  products  is 
unrestricted;  but  pearl  fishing  is  in  various  States  (Bavaria, 
Saxony)  a  regality. 

(Ill)  The  Law  of  Dikes.^ — The  law  must  not  only  provide  for 
the  apportionment  of  usufructuary  rights  in  waters,  but  also  for 

>  Ssp.,  II,  28,  §  1,  2. 

*/.  Gierke,  "Gesohichte  des  deutschen  Deichreohts",  I  (1901);  An^ 
achUU,  art.  "Deichwesen",  im  H.W.B.  der  Staatsw.,  Ill  (3d  ed.,  1909), 
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guarding  the  land  against  dangers  with  which  they  may  threaten 
it.  Their  user  is  for  the  profit  of  the  public,  and  therefore  all 
persons  interested  therein  should  contribute  to  the  charges  neces* 
sary  for  their  assurance  against  such  dangers.  Even  in  early 
times  German  law  gave  expression  to  this  idea  in  its  regulations 
of  dikes.  Forces  tending  toward  associational  organization  found 
here  a  fruitful  field  of  action.  The  dikes  along  the  sea  coast 
and  in  the  lowlands  of  the  greater  rivers  were  originally  con- 
structed by  voluntary  colonizing  associations  ('^Siedelungsgenossen- 
schaften  ")  as  a  preliminary  to  the  original  settlement  of  marshy 
districts,  and  later  by  communes,  after  the  settlement  of  the  diked 
land  thus  created,  for  the  better  seciuity  of  their  economic  inter- 
ests. From  the  end  of  the  Carolingian  period  onward,  particu- 
larly in  the  1100  s  and  1200  s,  there  appeared,  in  addition  to  the 
old  communal  dikes  built  by  associations  ("  genossenschaftliche 
Gemeindedeichungen  "),  others  constructed  by  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  lords,  churches,  cloisters,  and  cities,  usually  in  connection 
with  great  colonizing  enterprises,  and  upon  the  basis  of  land  grants 
given  for  enclosure.  But  dikes  continued  to  be  erected  by  in- 
dividual "  dike-lords  "  ("  Deichbauherren  "),  or  by  free  peasant 
communes,  or  by  "  dike-unions  "  ("  Deichverbande  "),  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  such  colonial  settlements. 

While  the  oldest  dike  associations  were  those  of  communes, 
either  free  or  manorial,  —  that  is,  of  associations  that  coincided 
with  communes,  —  this  was  not  true  of  the  "  dike-unions  ",  in 
the  narrower  sense,  that  were  later  most  common.  Such  associa- 
tions originated,  for  example,  when  settlements  were  made  upon 
lands  outside  existing  dikes,  and  the  old  communes  united  with 
the  new  in  the  erection  of  a  new  dike,  without  any  political  fusion 
of  the  old  and  the  new  communes ;  or  when  a  redistribution  of 
charges  was  undertaken  within  the  dike  association  of  an  existing 
commune,  and  these  were  laid  upon  some  only,  and  not  upon  all, 
of  the  landowners.  The  medieval  dike  unions  ("  Deichverbande  ", 
"  Deichachten  ",  "  Koogen  ")  were  originally  associations  ("  Ge- 
nossenchaften  ")  in  the  sense  of  the  older  German  law  but  they 
frequently  developed  at  an  early  date  into  corporate  associations 
("  Korperschaften  "),  and  at  times  assumed  the  form  of  communi- 
ties of  collective  hand.    They  may  be  characterized  as  "  autono- 

462-481 ;  J.  Gierke,  "Chrenecnida  und  Spatenrecht",  in  Z«  R.  G.,  XXVIII 
(1907),  290-341;  "Die  Verspatunf",  in  "Festschrift  ftir  H.  Brunner" 
(1910),  775-805;  "Das  Boezemrecht  (Busenrecht) ",  in  "Festschrift  far 
O.  Gierke"  (1911),  1090-1137;  Hermes  (Holtz),  art.  "Deichwesen"  in 
r.  StengeUFleieckmanrCe  "Worterbuch",  I  (2d  ed.,  1911),  550-.554. 
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mous  compulsory  associations  of  public  law,  with  a  territorial 
basis."  *  In  their  fully  developed  form  they  were  "  special " 
communes,  conmiunal  unions  that  existed  for  the  particular  pur- 
pose of  dike  regulation.  They  were  compulsory  associations, 
because  no  person  settled  within  the  dike  could  free  himself  from 
the  burden  of  its  construction  or  maintenance  ("  Deichlast "). 
This  burden,  however,  rested  as  a  public  real  charge  upon  the 
lands  involved,  — "  kein  Deich  ohne  Land,  kein  Land  ohne 
Deich  " :  no  dike  without  land,  no  land  without  dike.  It  was 
customary  to  assign  to  every  associate  or  more  exactly  to  every 
piece  of  land,  a  section  of  the  common  dike  ("  Hand  ",  "  Kabel  ", 
"  Los  ")  for  maintenance  ("  Pfanddeichung  ").  Only  extraordi- 
nary burdens  were  charged  upon  all  the  members  jointly  ("  Kom- 
muniondeichung  ").  Whoever  failed  to  discharge  his  duties  in 
respect  to  the  dike  thereby  renounced  the  ownership  of  his  land. 
This  was  the  "  Spatenrecht  "  ("  spade-law  ")  in  the  "  objective  " 
sense :  the  dike  overseer  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  work 
sank  his  spade  into  the  section  of  the  dike  assigned  to  the  unwill- 
ing or  incapable  associate,  —  "  wer  nicht  wUl  deichen,  muss  wei- 
chen,"  "  who  will  not  dike  must  give  way  to  another."  On  the 
other  hand,  a  person  unable  to  maintain  his  assignment  could 
voluntarily  renounce  both  land  and  dike,  and  in  this  manner 
withdraw  from  the  dike  association.  This  was  "  Spatenrecht  " 
in  the  "  subjective  "  sense :  he  himself  sank  the  spade  into  the 
dike  in  a  particularly  prescribed  manner  reminiscent  of  the  old 
Salic  Chrencruda. 

The  organ  of  the  dike  association  as  such  was  a  general  assem- 
bly of  the  members.  Its  administrative  business  was  conducted 
by  special  dike  officials  known  as  "  dikegraves  ",  who  were  aided 
by  special  judges,  juries,  and  subordinate  officials. 

After  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  organization  of  the  dikes 
was  fundamentally  altered.  The  dike  associations  fell  under  the 
•police  power  and  oversight  of  the  Territorial  rulers  and  their 
administrative  boards,  which  gradually  claimed  a  right  to  regu- 
late and  oversee  them  and  to  name  their  offidals.  In  this  manner 
the  dike  associations  lost  their  autonomy,  and  their  legal  status  as 
juristic  persons  under  the  private  law ;  the  ownership  of  the  dikes 
themselves  was  attributed  to  the  State,  and  later  there  was  also 
attributed  to  it  a  special  dike  regality.  Thus,  in  the  course  of 
the  1600  s  and  1700  s,  the  dike  associations  were  transformed  from 
self-governing  bodies  into  State  institutions  ("  Staatsanstalten  ") 

^  AnschHtZt  article  just  cited,  463. 
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for  the  appordcnweat  of  maintemDoe  dmges  C' LasteiiTcrtei- 
hmgwozietatcn  ''^.^ 

In  the  ISOO3  there  became  manifest  a  rerersal  of  tendencies  that 
oould  be  called  a  **  nigeuaation  of  the  aasodatioDal  idea.'* '  This 
f oond  paiticalar  Gqvesaon  in  the  IVussian  Dike  Acts  of  Janu- 
zry  2kh,  1848,  and  April  11th,  1S72.  As  a  resdk  of  thb  change 
the  care  of  the  dikes  has  a^ain  been  entmsted  to  setf-^veming 
dike  unions,  std>ject  of  course  to  pubEc  statutes,  and  under  the 
overagfat  of  the  State;  the  detaib  of  sndh  associations  being  regu- 
lated by  State  statutes  of  a  common  type. 

In  other  German  States  also  (Hesse,  Oldenburg,  Anhak,  Bre- 
meoy  Hamburg)  statutes  exist  n^ulating  the  dike  administration. 
Where  this  b  not  the  case,  those  general  rules  of  law  ai^y  which 
n^ulate  protection  against  flood  {"  Wasserschutz  "). 

Closely  associated  with  the  dikes  there  frequently  esdsted 
frcm  the  earliest  times,  drains  and  shiices;  their  maintenance 
was  charged  upon  an  association  of  the  landhcdd^s  whose  land 
they  drained.  Sudi  associations  {"  Sidaditen ")»  whidi  were 
particulariy  numerous  along  the  North  Sea,  occurred,  and  still 
occur,  in  connection  with  dike  associations,  but  also  independ- 
ently. They  are  always  regulated  similarly  to  the  dike  associa- 
tions, and  in  their  case  also  the  duty  of  nuuntenance  rests  upon 
the  lands  included  in  the  union* 

§  41.  Raatrietiinia  originating  in  SagalifeiM  of  tlie  Law  of  IGnea 
and  Saltems.  (I)  Ifining  Law.'  (1)  HiHory.  (A)  The  min- 
ing REGALnr.  —  The  right  of  mining  was  originally  included,  like 

>  Ansehutz,  article  just  cited,  466.  *  /bid.,  467. 

*  Achenbach,  ''Das  gemeine  dentsche  Bergrecht",  I  (1871);  Amdt^ 
"Zur  Geschichte  and  Theorie  des  Bergregals  and  der  Beiigbaufreiheit " 
(1S79);  Ermisck,  "Das  sachsische  Bersrecht  des  Mittelalters"  (1887); 
Opet,  ''Das  Oewerkschaftsrecht  nach  den  deutschen  BergrechtsqueJlen 
des  Mittelalters",  in  Z.  Bergr.,  XXXIV  (1893),  218  el  sea.;  Zycha,  "Das 
Recht  des  altesten  deutschen  Beiigbaus"  (1899) ;  "Das  bohnusehe  Berg- 
reeht  des  Mittelalters  auf  Grundlage  des  Bergjechts  yon  Iglau"  (2  vols., 
1900);  Bernhardt  "Die  Entstehung  und  Entwicklung  der  Gedingeord-. 
nungen  im  deutschen  Bergrecht",  XX,  7  (1902)  of  SchmoUer's  "Porschun- 
gen";  Arndt,  "Noch  einmal  der  Sachsenspiegel  und  das  Bergregal",  in 
».  R.  O.,  XXIII  (1902),  n2r'l22;  "Einige  Bemerkungen  zur  Geschichte 
des  Bergregals",  same,  XXIV  (1903),  59-110;  Zycha,  "tTber  den  Ur- 
spning  dfer  deutschen  Bergbaufreiheit  und  deren  Verhaltnis  zum  Regal  *\ 
in  same,  338-347;  Arndt,  "Zm:  Frage  des  Bergregals,  Eine  Replik", 
in  same,  465-475 ;  Sehling,  "Die  Rechtsverhaltnisse  an  den  der  Verfftgung 
des  Grundeigentumers  nicht  entzogenen  Mineraiien"  (1904);  Zycha, 
"Zur  neuesten  Ldteratur  iiber  die  Wirtschafts-  und  Rechtsgeschichte  des 
deutschen  Bergbaus",  Vj.  Soz.  W.  G.,  V  (1907).  238-292,  VI  (1908),  85- 
133;  "(Tber  die  Geltung  des  Ber^-  und  Salzre^s  in  Mecklenburg, 
Gutachten  den  Grossherzoglichen  Mmisterien  der  Justiz  und  des  Inneren 
erstattet  von  der  Juristen-Fakultat  der  Universitat  Rostock",  in  Meckl.  Z. 
Rp.  Rw.,  XXVI  (1908),  165-191;    Westkoff,  "Geschichte  des  deutschen 
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the  other  rights  we  have  considered  above,  in  the  private  owner- 
ship of  land,  although  in  periods  of  primitive  culture  landowners 
were  as  yet  incapable  of  utilizing  this  privilege.  The  mark- 
associations  did  not  devote  themselves  to  mining,  nor  is  there  any 
evidence  of  small  free-landowners  who  devoted  themselves  to  such 
enterprises.  On  the  contrary,  after  the  destruction  during  the 
age  of  the  migrations  of  the  mines  that  dated  from  the  Roman 
period,  the  conditions  necessary  for  such  undertal^ings  were  first 
realized,  to  any  considerable  extent,  under  the  manorial  adminis- 
tration, and  by  the  union  of  stronger  economic  forces  which  it 
made  possible.  At  the  end  of  the  Carolingian  period  and  in  the 
centuries  following,  exploitation  began  of  the  great  mining  dis- 
tricts in  the  Alps  (in  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  and  Switzerland),  in  Swabia 
and  Franconia,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  Harz  mountains,  in  Saxony, 
and  in  Silesia;  and  all  these  mines  passed  into  the  ownership, 
either  of  the  royal  treasury,  or  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  land- 
lords. In  this  oldest  period  none  but  purely  private  enterprises 
existed.  The  metals,  and  therefore  also  their  extraction,  were 
regarded  as  appiulenances  of  landed  ownership,  like  the  ordinary 
usufruct  of  the  soil  for  agricultural  purposes ;  the  landlord  merely 
paid  a  rent  in  metal  (a  tithe)  to  the  king,  and  this  royalty  might 
be  in  turn  alienated  by  the  crown.  We  are  probably  justified  in 
regarding  this  tribute  as  historically  connected  with  the  mining 
tax  of  the  Roman  law,  which,  —  in  accord,  on  this  point,  with  the 
original  Germanic  view,  —  recognized  no  other  holder  of  mining 
privileges  than  the  landowner,  and  no  other  fiscal  right  of  the 
crown  in  the  mine  than  the  tithe. 

In  the  1000  s  and  1100  s,  however,  there  was  developed  out  of 
this  bare  right  of  tribute,  —  which  might  be  designated  as  the  first 
and  oldest  form  in  the  evolution  of  the  mining  regality,  —  a  prac- 
tice of  the  crown  of  conveying  mining  rights  to  landowners,  which 
practice  was  justified  by  the  king's  claim  of  title  to  particular 
minerals.  This  was  the  second  form  of  the  mining  regality. 
Thenceforth  mineral  deposits  were  classed  as  "  iuris  imperii ",  in 
the  sense  that  their  enjoyment  was  dependent  upon  the  consent 
of  the  crown.  This  consent,  however,  was  given  only  to  him  who 
could  formerly  have  exercised  mining  privileges  without  it :   the 

Bergrechts",  ed.  by  SchlUter,  in  Z.  Bergr.,  L  (1909);  27  et  seq.,  230  et 
aeq.,  357  et  seq.,  492  et  seq.,  LI  (1910) ;  93  et  seg.,  217  et  seq.;  Zycha,  rat. 
**Bergbau",  "Bergbautechnik  und  Betriebsgeschichte",  "Bergrecht", 
in  Hoop's  "ReaUexikon",  I  (1912),  248^254,  25^259;  Silherschmidt, 
"Die  Entwicklung  der  Gewerkschaft",  in  Z.  Hnls.  R.,  LXXI  (3d  ser., 
XII,  1912),  193-266. 
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landawntr}  In  tlus  wmv  there  vms  developed  for  the  first  time  a 
ref^lity  in  the  strict  sense.  As  Z ycha  icmaris,  the  msin  csnse  of 
this  cbMSigt  mav  hare  been  the  bet  that  the  hnd-lonls  euir  en- 
deavored to  free  themseires  from  the  payment  of  the  ndninig 
tithe,  and  for  this  purpose  tamed  to  the  crovn,  vhich,  in  the 
piiviieges  it  gianted  them,  assured  them  the  entire  prodooe  of  the 
mines,  tnffading  the  tithes.  There  resulted  bom  this  an  idea  that 
the  long  had  foD  paver  to  di^iose  of  onminfd  metals;  an  idea 
which  it  was  also  attempted  to  support  br  dtations  from  Roman 
legal  sources.  like  other  regalities,  that  of  mining  soon  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Territorial  princes,  who  thenceforth  convered 
to  landhcMers  the  right  of  mining  upon  land  they  owned  or  held 
as  tenants,  just  as  the  king  had  formerly  granted  them  these  rights 
directly.  Upon  their  own  dcMnains,  the  Territorial  rulers  some- 
times prosecuted  mining  on  their  own  account. 

In  the  hands  of  the  Territorial  rulers  the  mining  regality  reoeiTed 
in  the  course  of  the  1200s  a  great  extension  of  ccmtent,  ther^y 
entering  its  third  stage  of  devek^Mnent.  It  was  now  tnmsfwmed 
from  a  right  to  the  substance  of  all  precious  metals  into  a  general 
ri^t  of  sovereignty  over  the  mining  industry',  which  was  sub- 
jected to  public  regulation  as  respected  the  mode  of  exploitati<Mi, 
its  legal  basb,  and  its  product.  The  mining  industn'  thus  became 
actually  separated  from  the  ownership  of  land,  after  having  already 
become  legally  dissociated  therefrom  in  consequence  of  the 
requirement  of  the  Issuance  of  mining  licenses  by  the  lord  who 
held  the  regalit\\  Mineral  deposits  were  thenceforth  granted  to 
their  discoverer  to  this  extent,  that  the  Territorial  rulers  pomitted 
anyone  to  open  and  exploit  mines,  under  their  oversight,  even 
upon  the  land  of  others.  The  regalit>'  was  thenceforth  generally 
exercised  in  this  form,  as  a  license  to  prospectors  ("  Finder^ 
Beleihung  '*),  both  by  the  king  and  the  Territorial  princes.  The 
Golden  Bull  granted  it  in  general  terms  to  the  Electoral  Princes. 
The  struggle  for  the  mining  regality  was  thus  finally  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Territorial  rulers ;  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  made  an 
end  of  the  Empire's  claim  to  the  regality  even  in  theor\'-  From 
that  time  onward  it  was  treated  by  the  common  law  as  included 
in  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  States.  It  extended  from  the 
beginning  to  all  metals,  whereas  the  Roncalian  Constitution, 
issued  for  Italy,  mentioned  only  silver  pits  ("  argentariae  ")•* 
With  respect  to  other  metallic  products  no  rules  were  established 

^  Zycka,  "Recht  des  altesten  Bergbaus",  31. 
«  C/.  No.  2,  p.  269  9upra. 
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in  the  oommon  law ;  although  in  many  places,  collieries  (which 
we  first  hear  of  in  connection  with  Wunnrevier,  near  Aachen, 
in  the  1300  s)  seem  to  have  been  subject  to  the  regality  from  the 
beginning.     (As  to  salt  deposits  compare  (II)  infra.) 

With  this  third  form  of  the  regality  there  was  very  closely  asso- 
ciated the  origin  of  so-called  "  free  "  mining. 

(B)  Free  mining  ("  Bergbaufreiheit ").  We  have  seen  that 
down  into  the  1200  s  the  landowner  alone  was  privileged  to  open 
mines  upon  his  land ;  it  was  only  necessary  that  he  should  secure 
from  the  lord  who  held  the  regality  the  grant  of  an  express 
authority  to  do  this.  If  a  stranger  to  the  land  wished  to  mine 
he  was  obliged  to  secure  the  permission  of  the  landowner,  who  re- 
tained a  "  stewardship  "  ("  Vogtei  ")  over  the  enterprise,  and  as 
the  holder  thereof  issued  regulations,  exercised  a  general  over- 
sight, collected  produce,  and  exercised  rights  of  judicature  over 
the  miners.  In  this  form  we  still  find  mining  rights  associated 
with  the  ownership  of  land  in  the  Sachsenspiegel.^  A  tendency 
had  already  set  in,  however,  which  carried  the  development  further. 
It  was  associated  with  the  customs  of  manorial  mining  concessions 
("  Bergfreiungen  ")•  With  the  great  increase  in  mineral  produc- 
tion that  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  1100  s,  it  became  more  and 
more  usual  for  the  landowner  in  whose  soil  it  was  conjectured 
metals  might  be  found  to  grant  to  all  experts  who  wished  to  try 
their  fortune  the  right  of  opening  prospect-pits  (grants  of  "  Schurf 
und  Bau  ")  within  a  certain  area  —  hence  called  a  "  gefreiter 
Berg",  a  "free"  or  "franchised"  mountain,  in  return  for  a 
definite  share  of  the  output.^  What  was  thus  originally  per- 
mitted voluntarily  in  isolated  cases,  soon  became  a  general  right ; 
the  idea  that  mining  should  be  free  upon  the  laiid  of  others,  which 
had  thus  made  its  appearance  in  such  "  free  "  or  open-mining  dis- 
tricts, was  applied  to  "  unfree  "  soil,  and  thus  special  and  local 
mining  concessions  ("  Bergfreiungen  ")  were  transformed  into  a 
general  privilege  of  free  mining  ("  Bergbaufreiheit ").  The  in- 
terests of  the  miners  worked  in  the  same  direction,  for  after  the 
exhaustion  of  open  districts  they  were  obliged  to  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere ;  and  the  like  was  true  of  the  interests  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial rulers  as  holders  of  the  mining  regality,  since  to  them  the 
utmost  increase  of  the  mining  industry  was  desirable  for  financial 

1  Sep.,  I.  35,  §  2.  Cf.  Edqar  Schmidt,  ''Die  Stellung  des  Sachsen- 
spiegels  zum  Bergregal"  (Bresiau  dissertation,  1910). 

>  [All  the  mines  were  in  the  mountainous  regions,  whence  the  Q«rman 
terminology.    Ed.] 
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reasons.  As  a  result. of  these  changes  the  regality  came  to  be 
exploited  in  the  manner  above  indicated :  the  Territorial  rulers 
granted  the  right  of  mining  directly  to  those  who  petitioned  it, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  landowner,  placing  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  industry  under  their  own  oversight,  and  collecting 
royalties  upon  the  output.  The  "  stewardship  "  of  the  landowner 
became  thenceforth  of  negligible  importance;  he  retained  only 
the  right  to  a  certain  fraction  of  the  product,  and  at  times,  as  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  a  share  in  the  royalties  collected  by  the 
State.  The  principle  of  free  mining  was  first  fully  developed  in 
the  oldest  mining  law  of  Freiberg,  of  the  early  1300  s.* 

(C)  Modes  of  exploitation.  —  The  original  form  of  working 
mines  was  seigniorial  ("  herrschaftlich ").  The  land-lords,  the 
king,  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  landed  magnates,  worked  their 
mines  either  independently  by  their  unfree  dependents  under  the 
oversight  of  special  household  servitors  ("  Ministerialen  ")>  or 
leased  them  in  return  for  money  rents  or  other  dues.  This  seign- 
iorial form  of  exploitation  was  later  displaced,  however,  by  co- 
operative ('*  genossenschaftlich  ")  working.  This  was  the  out- 
come wherever  a  community  of  laborers  originally  unfree  gradually 
acquired  rights  of  possession  and  exploitation  in  scattered  lodes  by 
associational  union,  thereby  exchanging  a  purely  personal  rela- 
tionship to  the  mine-owner  for  a  material  connection  with  the 
mine.  Under  some  circumstances  the  same  thing  happened 
suddenly,  as  e.g.  where  the  working  of  the  mine  was  entrusted  by 
contract  to  a  gang  of  miners  newly  arrived  in  the  district.  The 
material  basis  of  the  associations  formed  in  this  manner  was 
ordinarily  a  single  shaft.  All  the  members  were  actual  miners 
(**  Gewerken  ") ;  and  no  longer  unfree,  but  free,  laborers.  In 
the  beginning  they  were  theoretically  entirely  equal  among  them- 
selves. Soon,  however,  a  technical  and  social  classification  be- 
came evident  among  them.  Labor  and  contributions  of  capital 
were  distinguished.  The  beginning  was  marked  by  so-called 
'*  cost  contracts "  of  the  associates,  who  were  originally  all 
manual  laborers ;  only  a  portion  continued  to  work,  while  another 
part,  by  assuming  the  obligation  of  a  regular  money  contribution 
(known  as  "  Kost  ")>  furnished  the  capital  indispensable  in  a 
more  developed  stage  of  mining.  Again,  it  often  happened  that 
certain  portions  of  a  mine  were  leased  by  the  "  Gewerken  "  to 
poor  laborers  known  as  pitmen  ("  Lohnhauer ")  in  exchange 
for  a  share  of  the  product  ("  Lehnschaften  ",  "holdings")-    It 

^v.  InamarSternegg,  "Wirtschaftsgeschichte",  III.  2  (1901),  160. 
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also  happened  that  leases  were  made  to  capitalists,  who,  in  ex- 
change for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  received  the  right  to  settle 
and  work  with  hired  laborers,  and  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  produce.  Once  these  legal  insti- 
tutes were  developed,  a  distinction  was  made  between  the  whole 
body  of  those  employed  in  the  mine,  —  the  so-called  "  mine- 
commune  "  ("  Berggemeinde  '*),  —  and  the  narrower  group  of  the 
"  Gewerkschaften  "  or  "  Gewerken  ", —  within  the  entire  body. 
Those  persons  were  regarded  as  members  of  the  latter  who 
possessed  a  mining-share  ("  Bergteil  ")•  There  was  here  no  ques- 
tion, however^i  of  a  physical  share,  but  (doubtless  from  the  begin- 
ning) only  of  a  freely  alienable  and  heritable  ideal  share-right, 
corresponding  to  the  modern  "  Kuxen."  The  right  of  the  "  Ge- 
werken "  in  the  mine  was  an  ownership  in  collective  hand ;  but  even 
the  oldest  associations  of  workmen-shareholders  ("  Gewerk- 
schaften "  in  the  old  sense)  already  possessed  a  definite  organiza- 
tion in  their  assemblies,  so  that  their  development  into 
corporate  associations  was  easily  possible.  The  labor  associa- 
tions ("  Arbeitsgenossenschaften  ")  of  the  mining  law  were  thus 
transformed  in  the  course  of  the  1200s  and  1300s  into  capital- 
istic associations  ("  Gewerkschaften  "  in  the  new  sense).  This 
development  was  furthered  by  costly  tunnel-mining  (so-called 
"  ErbstoUen  ")>  which  demanded  large  capital,  as  well  as  by  the 
growing  practice  of  leasing  large  pitfields  in  place  of  the  former 
practice  of  letting  single  shafts,  with  consequently  increasing 
efficiency  of  exploitation.  It  was  completed  toward  the  end 
of  the  1400  s  in  the  so-called  job  contracts  (**  Gedingevertrage  "), 
which  originated  in  Saxony  and  displaced  the  old  "  Kostvertrage  ", 
*'  Lehnschaften  ",  and  "  Teilmieten."  The  first  exhaustive  pro- 
visions of  these  "  Gedinge  ",  —  the  labor  contracts  between  the 
individual  miners  and  the  "  Gewerkschaft  ",  —  are  contained  in 
the  mining  ordinance  of  Schneeberg  of  1479,  which  was  preceded 
by  various  other  ordinances.  Beginning  with  the  ordinance  of 
Annaberg  of  1509  there  became  established  in  such  contracts  an 
invariable  form  which  continued  to  prevail  in  Germany  for  three 
centuries  following,  and  the  principles  of  which  remained,  for  the 
most  part,  in  force  until  supplanted  by  the  Prussian  mining  laws 
of  1860  and  1865.  These  "  Gedinge  "-ordinances  regulated  the 
normal  labor  contract  of  the  mining  law  as  a  piece-work  contract ; 
they  sought  to  assure  a  just  protection  to  the  interest  of  the 
laborers  by  precise  provisions  concerning  the  form  and  substance 
of  the  contract,  the  cooperation  of  the  mine  officials  in  its  conclu- 
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sion,  and  the  giving  out  of  the  work.  In  this  process  a  great  mass 
of  ordinary  manual  wage-«amers  appeared  beside  the  **  Gewer- 
ken  ",  and  the  transformation  of  the  "  Gewerkschaften  "  into 
capitalistic  associations  was  completed. 

(D)  The  Shareholders'-unions  ("Gewerkschaften")  of 
THE  OLDER  LAW.  —  The  "  Gcwcrkschaf t ",  as  it  existed  from  the 
1400s  down  to  the  middle  of  the  1800s,  was  aheady  a  form  of 
union  very  nearly  related  to  the  modem  share  company.  Ac- 
cording to  the  better  view  it  possessed  the  quahties  of  a  corporate 
association ;  only  the  Prussian  law  treated  it  as  a  mere  co-owner- 
ship. In  mining  operations  in  which  a  relatively  large  number 
of  persons  (namely,  more  than  eight)  were  concerned,  it  was  ob- 
ligatory to  form  a  "  Grewerkschaft  " ;  whereas,  when  the  number 
was  less  than  eight,  and  either  all  or  part  of  these  carried  on  the 
mine  themselves,  it  was  possible  to  adopt  the  form  of  an  ordinary 
partnership.  When  a  "  (Jewerkschaft  "  was  established  the  share- 
holders ("  Gewerken  ")  were  bound  in  the  first  place  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  opening  and  installation  of  the  mine.  For  thb 
purpose  the  mine  was  divided  into  a  definite  number  of  ideal 
share-rights  ("  Kuxe  "),  —  according  to  the  older  usage  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  —  which  were  then  taken  by  the  "  (Je- 
werken  ",  although  one  might  be  interested  to  the  extent  of  a 
larger,  and  another  to  the  extent  of  a  smaller,  number.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  shares  so  acquired  by  him,  each  associate 
shared  in  the  expenses  of  operation,  made  contributions  while  the 
mine  gave  no  returns,  and  shared  in  profits  as  soon  as  such  were 
realized.  These  "  Kuxe  ",  which,  as  ideal  capital-shares  ("  Wert- 
anteile")  in  the  property  of  the  mining  union,  corresponded 
exactly  to  modem  commercial  shares  ("  Aktien  "),  and  which,  like 
the  latter,  assured  to  the  "  (Jewerken  "  not'a  direct  common  con- 
trol of  the  mine  but  only  a  relative  share  in  its  associational  control, 
were  treated  as  immovables,  which  could  be  divided,  alienated, 
and  pledged  by  their  owners.  They  were  registered  in  a  mine-book 
("  Bergbuch  ")  similar  to  a  general  land  register ;  alienations  and 
pledges  were  realized  by  transfers  and  entries  in  the  transfer  book 
("  Gfegenbuch  ",  "  Berggegenbuch  ").  Actions  of  partition  were 
impossible.  The  general  organ  of  the  union  was  the  shareholders' 
("  Gewerken  ")-assembly.  Outwardly,  the  union  was  represented 
by  a  miners'-committee  ("  Gmbenvorstand  ")  or  a  special  repre- 
sentative. Quite  commonly  such  an  agent  was  at  the  same  time 
known  as  the  lessee  ("  Lehnstrager  ")  of  the  mine,  to  whom  the 
State  granted  rights  of  judicature  over  the  mining  district. 
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(2)  The  Modem  Law. — (A)  Modern  mining  legislation.  — 
The  mining  law  in  the  form  developed  in  earlier  centuries  proved 
to  be  inadequately  adapted  to  the  enormous  development  which 
the  mining  industry  experienced  in  the  1800  s.  The  principle  of 
"  free  "  mining,  in  the  sense  above  explained,  compelled  the  State 
to  grant  the  right  of  mining  to  every  solicitant  who  satisfied  cer- 
tain general  and  definite  requirements.  But  it  did  not  hinder  the 
State  from  making  exceptions  to  those  conditions,  especially  so- 
called  "  district  "  concessions  ("  Distriktsverleihungen  ")  by  which 
the  mining  regality  of  a  large  district  was  granted  to  particularly 
favored  persons  ("  Standesherren  ")>  who  thereby  acquired  in  such 
districts  the  exclusive  privilege  of  mining.  The  Territorial  rulers, 
moreover,  were  not  bound  to  respect,  as  regarded  the  mines 
worked  directly  for  their  own  fisc,  the  conditions  that  had  been 
developed  in  favor  of  free  mining.  Moreover,  the  management 
of  the  mining  regality  had  finally  resulted  in  an  almost  exclusive 
control  of  the  mining  industry  by  public  officials;  the  share- 
holders* unions  had  nothing  left  to  do  beyond  administering  the 
physical  property  of  the  mine.  "  This  system  of  official  mining 
with  foreign  capital  ("  Direktionsprinzip ")  was  perhaps  de- 
veloped in  its  purest  form  in  the  rules  of  the  Pnissian  Territorial 
Law."  ^  The  high  taxation  of  the  mines  was  a  considerable  im- 
pediment to  free  exploitation  (the  Prussian  "  Landrecht "  still 
maintained  the  fiscal  share  at  one-tenth  of  the  gross  output). 

The  production  of  the  mines,  which  especially  in  the  case  of 
coal  and  iron  increased  in  undreairied-of  measure,  needed,  as  con- 
trasted with  this  system,  self-government,  free  competition,  and 
unrestricted  speculation.*  Following  the  example  of  French 
legislation  (statutes  of  1791  and  1810)  all  the  German  States  intro- 
duced regulations  of  the  mining  law  upon  an  entirely  new  basis. 
Oppressive  taxes  were  moderated  or  wholly  done  away  with  (in 
Pliissia  by  the  Act  of  July  14th,  1893) ;  the  control  of  exploitation 
was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  mine  owners  (in  Prussia  by  Acts  of 
1841  and  1860) ;  and  almost  everywhere  the  mining  regality  was 
abolished,  —  although  subject  to  the  maintenance  of  a  supreme 
control  of  mining  by  the  State  ("  Berghoheit  ")  which  is  exercised 
through  special  administrative  officers.  This  last  was  accom- 
plished for  all  the  Prussian  States  by  a  general  Mining  Act  of 
July  24th,  1865.  This  statute,  which  was  later  introduced  into  the 
territories  shortly  thereafter  added  to  Prussia,  and  into  Waldeck, 

^Gierke,  "Genossenschaftsrecht",  I,  975. 
*D&mJtmrg,  ''Biirgerliches  Recht",  III,  S  141. 
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and  which  has  been  supplemented  and  amended  by  a  series 
of  emendatory  acts  (among  others  by  those  of  1873,  1892,  and 
1905,  as  well  as  by  the  Prussian  ordinance  of  1899  promulgating 
the  new  imperial  Civil  Code)  has  attained  an  epoch-making  im- 
portance. Most  of  the  other  German  States  have  followed 
Prussia  in  their  mining  legislation  and  have  copied  it :  Brunswick 
1867,  Saxe-Meiningen  1868,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  1868,  Bavaria 
1869,  Reuss  j.  L.  1870,  Altehburg  1872,  Alsace-Lorraine  1873, 
Wiirttemberg  1874,  Anhalt  1875,  Hessia  1876;  Baden  1890,  Bir- 
kenfeld  1891,  Schwarzburg  1894,  Liibeck  1895;  the  Saxon  law  of 
1868  also  follows  it  in  essentials.  Thus  the  Prussian  Act  of  1865 
is  the  basis  of  a  general  law  of  mines  which,  in  essentials,  prevails 
throughout  Germany,  notwithstanding  that  this  branch  of  the 
law  has  been  reserved  to  State  legislation  (EG,  §  67).  It  is  true 
that  in  very  recent  years  a  momentous  reversal  of  tendencies  has 
appeared.  In  order  to  hinder  the  unrestricted  exploitation  by 
private  enterprise,  and  especially  by  powerful  partnerships,  of 
mineral  resources  indispensable  to  the  public,  particularly  coal 
and  salt,  some  States  (notably  Prussia,  but  also  among  others 
Hamburg)  have  returned  to  the  principle  of  the  old  regality,  — 
see  the  Prussian  Act  of  June  18th,  1907,  and  the  Hamburg  Act  of 
June  25th,  1906. 

(B)  Le.\j)ing  principles  of  the  present  mining  law.  —  (a) 
"  License  "  ("  verleihbare  ")  Minerals,  —  The  laws  of  the  differ- 
ent States  upon  this  subject  provide  in  detail  which  minerals  are 
withheld  from  the  landowner  and  reserved  to  exploitation  under 
the  mining  law.  Ordinarily  these  are  the  most  important  metals ; 
that  is,  —  in  addition  to  gold  and  silver,  —  iron,  zinc,  lead,  cop- 
per, and  manganese;  also  pit  coal,  lignite  (not,  however,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  nor  in  the  Prussian  territories  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  kingdom  of  Saxony)  and  graphite ;  also,  in  many 
cases,  petroleum  and  naphtha ;  finally  rock  salt  and  salt-wells  (as 
to  which  compare  (II)  infra).  On  the  other  hand,  precious 
stones,  saltpetre,  gypsum,  marble,  granite,  and  other  stones,  were 
ordinarily  left  to  the  landowmer.  The  former  class  of  "  license  " 
or  "  concession  "  ("  verleihbare  ")  minerals  were  not  allowed  to 
be  dug  or  prepared  for  the  market  otherwise  than  subject  to  the 
mining  laws.  The  license  for  this  purpose  can  only  be  secured  by 
concession  of  the  State.  Thanks  to  its  sovereignty  over  mining, 
therefore,  the  State  creates  all  concrete  mining  rights.*  This 
right  is  not  exactly  ownership  in  the  minerals  while  yet  unbroken, 

»  Crome,  "Biirgerliches  Recht",  III,  445. 
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nor  in  their  deposits,  notwithstanding  that  in  many  statutes  use 
is  made  of  the  expression  "  mining  properties."  On  the  contrary 
it  is  a  usufructuary  right :  the  exclusive  authority  to  appropriate 
the  minerals  that  may  be  found  in  a  certain  piece  of  land.  This 
usufructuary  right,  however,  does  not  substantially  restrict  the 
rights  of  landed  ownership,  because  the  authority  to  utilize  for 
mining  purposes  the  space  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  not 
included  within  ownership  of  the  surface  as  such.  The  landowner 
must,  therefore,  himself  procure  a  license  for  mining  in  case  he 
desires  to  prosecute  it  upon  his  land ;  and  for  the  same  reason  the 
wrongful  removal  by  third  persons  of  minerals  that  have  not  yet 
been  mined  is  neither  larceny  nor  embezzlement,  but  an  inde- 
pendent delict,  namely  a  trespass  upon  a  licensed  right  of  occu- 
pancy. 

(6)  Right  to  Prospect  ("Schiirfrecht ").  Unless  "concession" 
minerals  have  been  accidentally  discovered,  the  first  step  toward 
exercising  a  mining  right  is  the  opening  of  so-called  "  Schiirfe  " 
(costean  pits),  —  that  is,  a  systematic  search  for  mineral.  The 
landowner  himself  has  authority  to  prospect  without  going  further. 
But  third  persons  may  prospect  upon  the  land  of  others, 
although  only  with  the  consent  of  the  landowner  or  by  authority 
of  a  license  issued  by  the  Mining  Board.  This  permission  may 
be  denied  only  for  definite  statutory  reasons,  namely,  only  when 
the  place  in  question  is  one  where  such  prospecting  is  prohibited, 
or  when  decisive  reasons  of  public  interest  are  opposed.  Aside 
from  such  cases  there  is  therefore  unrestricted  freedom  of  pros- 
pecting. Damages  must,  however,  be  given  to  the  landowner, 
and  ordinarily  in  advance;  and  he  may  demand  security.  He 
may  also  appeal  to  the  courts  against  a  resolution  of  the  Mining 
Board  by  which  a  right  of  prospecting  has  been  granted,  and 
equally  as  regards  the  amount  of  damages  awarded  him.  This 
state  of  the  law,  theretofore  existing,  was  altered,  as  regarded 
certain  minerals,  by  an  amendment  of  1907  to  the  Prussian  Mining 
Law.  According  to  it  the  right  to  search  for  pit-coal  (save  in 
the  provinces  of  East  Prussia,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  and 
Schleswig-Holstein),  rock  salt,  salts  of  potassium,  magnesium, 
borate,  along  with  other  salts  and  salt  springs  occurring  in  con- 
junction with  the  foregoing,  belongs  to  the  State  alone  through- 
out the  kingdom.  As  regards  these  minerals,  prospecting  is 
therefore  permitted  only  to  the  State  or  to  persons  whom  it 
specially  empowers.  For,  under  the  statute,  the  right  to  search 
for  and  to  procure  the  salt  may,  and  that  to  search  for  and  pro- 
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cure  coal  mu3t,  be  conveyed  to  individuals ;  except  that  certain 
fields  of  pit-coal  are  reserved  to  the  State. 

(c)  The  Claim  ("  Mutung  ")•  —  K  a  prospector  has  discovered 
mineral,  he  must  present  to  the  Mining  Board  a  written  petition 
that  the  right  may  be  granted  to  him  to  take  the  mineral  from  a 
certain  district  ("  Felde  ")•  This  petition  is  known  as  a  "  Mu- 
tung "  (a  warning  notice).  Of  several  claims  for  one  and  the 
same  mineral  in  the  same  field  the  earliest  in  date  takes  pre- 
cedence ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  rights  of  one  who  has  discovered 
the  mineral  before  such  claimants  take  precedence  of  all  their 
claims,  —  he  enjoys  "  das  Alter  im  Felde  "  ("  seniority  in  the 
field  ")>  —  provided  he  presents  his  own  claim  within  a  short 
time  after  his  discovery.  This  is  true,  however,  in  case  of  an 
cbcciderdal  find  of  mineral,  only  as  regards  the  owner  of  the  land, 
or  another  person  who  accidentally  finds  one  "  concession " 
mineral  in  a  mine  he  is  working  for  another  mineral :  all  other 
persons  must  have  prospected  under  official  license  in  order  to 
enjoy  precedence  upon  the  basis  solely  of  a  prior  discovery. 

(rf)  The  Lease  ("  Verleihung  ",  grant).  —  After  the  formal  claim 
there  follows  the  grant  or  concession  by  the  Mining  Board  of  the 
ownership  of  the  minerals  within  the  mine  ("  Bergwerkseigen- 
tum  "),  which  is  accomplished  by  the  delivery  of  a  dociunentary 
grant.  This  creates  in  the  grantees  an  exclusive  right  to  mine  the 
minerals  so  conveyed  within  a  claim  of  definitely  indicated  extent 
and  form.  It  is  "  an  extended  right  in  the  nature  of  real  property  " 
("  ein  ausgedehntes  Immobiliarrecht  ")>^  which,  like  every  other 
right  in  land,  may  be  registered  in  the  land-book,  and  requires 
such  registry  in  order  to  be  of  full  effect  against  third  persons. 
This  entry  is  made  upon  a  separate  sheet  of  the  land-book ;  either 
on  motion  of  the  Mining  Board  after  the  grant,  or  at  the  instance 
of  the  grantee,  who  may  be  called  upon  by  the  Board  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  in  the  matter.  The  Mining  Board  is  obliged  to 
make  such  concessions  as  are  petitioned  for  whenever  the  statu- 
tory requirements  are  satisfied.  But  the  claimant  has  no  right  of 
action  against  them  to  compel  a  grant. 

{e)  Rights  and  Duties  of  Mine  Owners.  —  Mining  rights  are 
treated  by  the  statute  as  immovable  property.  They  are  alien- 
able and  heritable  like  the  ownership  of  land ;  therefore  a  person 
entitled  to  such  rights  can  convey  them  by  real  agreement  ("  Auf- 
lassung")  and  registry  in  the  land-book;  he  can  also  charge 
them,  and  (particularly)  mortgage  them. 

»  Crome,  "  Bttrgerliohes  Recht ",  III,  449. 
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A  person  may  exercise  his  mining  rights  in  such  manner  as  he 
may  desire.  However,  the  Mining  Board,  by  virtue  of  the  State's 
sovereignty  over  mines,  exercises  a  supervisory  police  power. 
Therefore  a  plan  of  exploitation  must  be  submitted  to  it  for  ap- 
proval. In  the  main,  mines  are  worked  underground ;  the  mine 
owner  may,  however,  demand  that  the  landowner  permit  him,  in 
return  for  compensation,  to  make  use  also  of  the  surface,  in  so  far 
as  this  may  be  necessary  for  proper  exploitation ;  .and  in  case  of 
disagreements  the  Mining  Board  decides  between  them.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  mine  worker  receives,  therefore,  either  a 
servitude  (e.g.  one  of  way)  or  a  superficies  (perpetual  building  right). 
When  the  user  of  the  surface  continues  for  a  long  time  the  land- 
owner may  demand  that  the  mine  owner,  instead  of  a  bare  usu- 
fruct, shall  acquire  the  ownership  ot  the  land.  The  mine  owner 
can  also  acquire  similar  rights  of  usufruct  in  lands  outside  his 
mining  claim.  For  the  working  of  a  mine  imderground  no  damages 
can  be  demanded  by  the  landowner,  because  he  himself  has  no 
right  (since  the  earlier  share-rights  of  the  landowner  have  been 
done  away  with)  to  the  exploitation  of  minerals  found  beneath 
his  land.  The  person  entitled  to  mining  rights  is  bound  to  give 
damages  only  for  what  are  known  as  "  Bergschaden  " ;  that  is, 
trespasses  which  injure  the  landowner  in  those  uses  which  he  is 
legally  entitled  to  make  of  his  land.  Heritable  adit  privileges 
("  ErbstoUengerechtigkeiten  ")  have  no  longer  been  granted  since 
the  statute  of  1865. 

(f)  The  Modem  Mining  Company  ("Gewerkschaft  ")•  —  The 
act  of  1865  gave  a  new  form  to  the  mining  company.  This  was 
chiefly  because  the  right  which  every  shareholder  ("  Gewerke  ") 
formerly  possessed  to  pledge  his  share  deprived  the  company 
itself  of  the  possibility  of  making  an  independent  pledge  of  the 
entire  mine,  in  order  to  procure  the  credit  desirable  for  an  increase 
of  production.*  The  association  in  its  new  form  is,  however, 
as  contrasted  with  the  older  law,  only  a  secondary  form.  When 
the  shareholders  are  numerous  other  forms  of  union  may  be 
chosen  as  desired,  —  the  society  ("societas  ")  of  the  Roman  law, 
the  partnership  of  the  Germanic  private  law,  the  share  company, 
or  the  limited  partnership  of  the  conmiercial  law,  or  others ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  they  are  few  in  number,  a  "  Gewerk- 
schaft  "  may  be  formed,  —  under  the  Prussian  law  two,  under  the 
Saxon  three,  persons  suflSce  for  its  formation.  The  status  of  a 
juristic  person  has  been  clearly  and  explicitly  attributed  to  the 

^  Demburg,  op.  cit.,  §  152. 
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modem  miiiiiig  company.  The  miniiig  |jiopcil>  therefore  belongs 
to  it,  as  a  persoo^and  not  to  the  individual  members  of  the  onion. 
It  U  most  nearly  related  to  the  share  company  of  the  com- 
memai  law  r  AktiengeseDschaft  *>  Like  the' ''Aktie*\  the 
'*  Ktix  "  is  a  document  that  represents  a  ri^  of  membership ; 
both  are  rights  in  the  nature  of  movable  property  (*'  Mobiliar- 
reeht '';,  —  and  no  longer  fas  once;  shares  in  inunovaUe  property 
which  were  therefore  themsdves  immovaUe.  Under  the  private 
law  of  to-day  the  ''  Kux  "  is  no  longer  a  thing  ("  Sache  **)»  n<'t 
even  a  movable  thing,  as  it  still  was  under  the  Phissian  Mining  Act. 
In  Prusr^  also  the  earlier  conception  of  the  mining  law  has  ac- 
cordingly been  altered  by  the  Phissian  ordinance  promulgating 
the  imperial  Ci\'il  Code :  it  is  no  longer  said  of  such  shares  that 
they  have  the  qualities  of  movable  things,  but  that  they  belong 
among  movable  propert>'.  Hie  ''  Kux  "  b  distingui^ed  frmn 
the  "  Aktie  "  by  the  fact  that  it  always  purports  to  be  personal, 
and  never  bearer,  paper ;  and  that  it  has  no  fixed  face  value,  but 
purports  to  convey  only  a  certain  quotal  share,  —  the  number  of 
such  shares  being  no  longer,  as  formerly,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight,  but  one  hundred  or  one  thousand.  The  "  Kux  "  is  freely 
alienable  fits  conveyance  requires  a  transfer  in  the  share  raster, 
"  Gewerkenbuch ")  and  is  also  freely  pledgeable.  But  "  the 
plerlge  of  the  '  Kux  '  no  longer  has  an>i:hing  to  do  with  the  pledge 
of  the  mine ;  the  latter  requires  an  act  of  the  union,  the  former  is 
the  act  of  the  in(Ji\idual  shareholder  and  affects  only  his  right  of 
membership.  Accordingly,  the  rights  of  mortgagees  of  the  mine 
take  precerlence  of  the  rights  of  pledgees  of  the  '  Kux.'  "  *  As  a 
further  distinction  between  "  Kux  "  and  "  Aktie  "  the  older  legal 
rule  has  been  maintained  that  the  members  of  the  company  are 
not  freed  from  obligation  so  soon  as  they  have  paid  the  subscrip- 
tions for  which  they  have  made  themselves  responsible,  as  are 
the  shareholders  of  the  "  Aktiengesellschaft ",  but  are  liable  for 
supplementary  levies  ("  Zubussen  ")  so  long  as  the  exploitation 
of  the  mine  requires  these.  The  organization  of  the  company  has 
remained,  generally  speaking,  that  of  the  earlier  law ;  its  organs 
are  the  shareholders'  meeting,  and  a  board  of  directors  or  other 
representative. 

(g)  The  Legal  Status  of  the  Miners,  —  In  earlier  times  ordinances 
issued  by  the  State  regulated,  in  the  most  important  points,  the 
legal  relation  between  the  miners  as  wage  earners  and  the  "  Ge- 
werken  "  as  "  entrepreneurs  " ;  but  the  legislation  of  the  mid-1800  s 

^  Crome,  op.  cU,,  460. 
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adopted  the  principle  of  contractual  freedom,  refraining  from  all 
provisions  of  that  nature,  and  "  introduced  for  the  mine  owners 
full  control  of  their  mines  and  unrestricted  management  in  their 
exploitation."  ^  Especially  was  this  true  of  the  Prussian  statutes 
of  1860  and  1865.  In  more  recent  years,  however,  a  series  of 
compulsory  regulations  have  been  issued,' —  partly  in  the  form  of 
imperial  law  in  the  Industrial  Code  and  its  amendments,  and 
partly  as  State  law,  —  concerning  labor  contracts  between  mine 
owners  and  their  employees  regarding  wages  and  notices  of 
quitting,  the  regulation  of  work,  and  other  matters.  In  Prussia 
the  amendments  of  June  24th,  1892,  and  of  July.  14th,  1905,  to 
the  Mining  Act  are  particularly  to  be  considered,  —  prohibition 
against  mine  operating  abuses  ("  Wagennullens "),  etc.  The 
miners,  who  became  united  in  local  organizations  at  an  early 
period,  are  obliged  to-day  to  join  the  miners'  unions  ("  Knapp- 
schaftsverein  ")•  These  are  usually  juristic  persons,  and  are  in- 
cluded, as  such,  under  the  modern  system  of  industrial  insurance. 
(II)  Law  of  SalteniB.^  —  This  portion  of  the  law  has  developed 
similarly  in  many  respects,  and  differently  in  many  others,  from 
the  mining  law.  Here  also  the  right  of  the  landowner  to  the 
products  of  his  own  land  was  the  starting  point  of  development ; 
here  also  it  was  upon  the  manors  that  great  works  were  developed 
(such  as  Reichenhall),  already  in  the  Carolingian  period,  to  meet 
the  demand  for  salt.  In  addition  to  such  seigniorial  workings 
there  were  early  developed,  as  in  the  case  of  mines,  associational 
types  of  exploitation.  These  were  particularly  complicated,  for 
from  the  beginning  a  great  number  of  persons  were  interested  in 
the  salterns,  or  possessed  of  rights  in  their  produce.  Beside  the 
land-lord,  who  remained  the  owner  of  the  salt  spring,  there  were 
other  landed  magnates  (cloisters  and  secular  lords)  who  had 
acquired  ownership  in  the  salt-cotes  or  boiling  houses ;  further,  the 
salters  themselves,  who  had  rights  in  the  basins  either  as  lessees  or 
as  owners,  and,  finally,  third  persons  possessing  rights  to  demand 
salt  that  was  obtained,  that  is,  customers  of  the  saltern.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  "  panners  ",  the  persons  who 
controlled  the  salt  basins,  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  dominant  posi- 
tion in  the  associations  that  were  formed  of  all  these  interested 
persons.     In  the  course  of  this  development  the  "  panners  ", 

*  Demhurg,  op.  cit.,  §  154. 

*  V.  Inama-Sterneggj  "Zur  Verfassungsgesohiohte  der  deutsohen  Salinen 
im  Mittelalter"  (1879) ;  Burmeater,  "Der  staAtUche  Salzgewinnungsvorbe- 
halt  im  gegenwartigen  deutschen  Gesamtrechtssystem'',  in  Arch.  dff.  R., 
XXIII  (1908),  71-122,  209-241. 
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exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Grewerken  "  of  the  mining  law, 
developed  from  laborers  originally  generally  unfree  into  capitalist 
salters,  whose  rights  passed  by  inheritance  as  property,  and  who 
left  to  ordinary  laborers  the  technical  labor  of  the  boiling;  and 
the  associations  of  salters  ("  Pfannerschaften ")  acquired  the 
character  of  capitalistic  unions.  They  were  corporately  organ- 
ized ;  their  shares,  ordinarily  one  hundred  and  eleven  in  number, 
and  which  corresponded  to  the  "  Kuxe  ",  were  called  "  pans  " 
("  Pfannen  "),  In  addition  to  these  salters'^ssociations  there 
were  also  individual  lords  who  were  the  owners  of  salterns  and 
were  known  as  "  Salzherren  ",  "  Salzbeerbte  ",  and  "  Salzjunker." 
In  the  meanwhile,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mining  regality,  a  salt 
regality  had  developed,  which,  like  the  former,  passed  to  the  Terri- 
torial rulers,  and  this  led  in  their  hands  to  a  comprehensive  public 
oversight  of  the  salt  industry,  and  also  (herein  differing  from  the 
mining  law)  to  a  State  monopoly  of  the  salt  trade.  This  monopoly 
was  abolished  by  an  imperial  statute  of  October  12th,  1867. 
Wherever  a  salt  regality  became  established,  —  which,  according 
to  the  best  opinion,  was  probably  as  generally  true  as  in  the  case 
of  the  mining  regality,  —  there  also  developed  in  the  salt  wells 
the  principle  of  free  mining  ("  Bergbaufreiheit  ")•  This  was  true 
of  the  Prussian  law  until  the  amendatory  statute  of  1907  above 
referred  to,  by  which  the  old  system  was  abolished.  Since  then, 
prospecting  for  rock  salt,  for  potash,  magnesium,  and  for  borates, 
as  well  as  other  .salts  occurring  in  the  same  deposits  and  for  salt 
wells,  has  no  longer  been  free  to  everyone,  but  only  to  the  State 
and  to  persons  by  it  empowered.  In  many  of  the  States  a  regality 
was  maintained  in  the  sense  that  the  mining  of  salt  is  permitted 
to  the  State  alone  (as  in  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Baden,  among 
others) ;  in  other  States  it  has  been  reserved  to  the  landowners 
(as  in  Hannover),  and  this  has  not  been  altered  by  the  act  of  1907. 
§  42.  Restrictions  upon  Alienation  due  to  Co-rights  of  Rela- 
tives ("gebundene  Giiter  ")•  —  (I)-  Rights  in  Expectancy  and  of 
Co-alienation.^  —  (1)  Rights  in  Expectancy  ("  Wartrechte  ")•  — 
The  most  important  restriction  to  which  an  owner's  dispositive 
power  over  his  property  was  subjected  resulted  from  the  coUec- 

^  Fipper,  "Das  Beispruchsrecht  nach  altsachsisohem  Recht*',  no.  3 
(1879)  of  Gierke's  "Untersuchungen";  Adler,  "tTber  das  Erbenwartrecht 
nach  den  altesten  bairischen  Rechtsquellen",  no.  37  (1891)  of  the  same; 
Brunner,  "Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  des  germanischen  Wartrechts",  in 
the  **  Berliner  Festgabe  fiir  Demburg"  (1900) ;  Ficker,  "Untersuchungen 
zur  Erbenfolge",  V.  1  (1902),  164  et  aeq.;  Frh.  v.  Freytagk-Loringhoven, 
''Beispruohsreoht  und  Erbenhaftung",  in  ZK  R.  G.,  XXVIII  (1907),  60- 
102. 
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tive  rights  which  once  existed,  both  in  land  and  in  movables,  in 
favor  of  household  communities  and  (in  still  earlier  times)  of  the 
sibs.  The  collective  right  of  the  members  of  the  household,  — 
who  with  reference  to  all  household  property  constituted  a  com- 
munity of  collective  hand,  —  made  it  impossible  for  the  head  of 
the  community,  the  house-lord  ("  Hausherr  "),  to  dispose  of  the 
collective  estate  by  his  individual  act.  Gradually,  however,  his 
position  became  a  freer  one,  and  at  least  a  limited  dispositive  power 
was  in  time  conceded  him.  On  the  other  hand  he  continued  to 
be  bound  by  so-called  rights  in  expectancy.^  A  right  in  expect- 
ancy in  its  oldest  form,  as  it  appears  in  a  great  number  of  Ger- 
manic legal  systems,  permitted  a  decedent  to  dispose  freely  of 
only  a  certain  part  of  his  property,  the  free  portion  ("  Freiteil  " ; 
"  Preiteilsrechte  ",  —  legal  systems  of  this  class).  On  the  other 
hand  he  could  not  deprive  of  the  remaining  portion  the  heirs  who 
were  entitled  to  expect  it.  Such  rights  were  usually  attributed 
only  to  sons,  but  at  times,  in  the  absence  of  such,  also  to  daugh- 
ters; in  other  words,  to  the  members  of  the  household  com- 
munity in  its  narrowest  form.  In  order,  however,  to  make  use 
of  his  power  over  the  free  portion,  the  decedent  was  originally 
bound  to  have  made  a  partition  of  the  remainder  among  his  sons ; 
only  in  time  was  this  requirement  allowed  to  lapse,  —  a  capitu- 
lary of  Louis  the  Pious  abolished  it  for  all  the  folk-laws  of  the 
Frankish  Empire.^  The  amount  of  the  free-portion,  which  he  was 
free  to  dispose  of  either  entirely  as  he  pleased  or,  in  the  earlier 
period,  at  least  to  churches  and  cloisters  for  the  good  of  his  soul 
("  Seelgabe "),  was  variously  fixed  in  different  legal  systems. 
Some  of  them  measured  the  free-portion  by  "  head-rights  ",  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  heirs  entitled  to  rights  in  expectancy 
("  Kopfteilsrechte  ",  —  "  per  capita  systems  ") ;  so  that,  for  ex- 
ample "the  father  who  had  only  one  son  could  dispose  of  one 
half,  if  he  had  two  sons  of  one  third,  and  if  nine  sons  of  one  tenth, 
of  his  property."'  This  was  true  of  the  Lombard  and  Bavarian 
law,  probably  of  the  Alamannic  and  Thuringian,  and  also  of  many 

1  Picker  regards  the  right  in  expectancy  ("Wartrecht*')  as  having  been 
introduced  only  later  in  place  of  an  original  freedom  in  dispositive  powers, 
because  it  is  impossible,  m  view  of  the  great  diversity  of  its  later  develop- 
ment, to  ascribe  to  the  right  in  expectancy  a  common  or  primitive  Ger- 
manic character;  but  this  conclusion  must  be  a  *'petitio  principii"  for 
any  one  who  does  not  accept  his  highly  artificial  theory  —  which  is  cer- 
tainly wholly  devoid  of  convincing  proof  —  of  the  interrelations  and 
derivations  of  the  various  Germanic  legal  systems. 

«  Cap.  legib.  ad.  818-^819,  C.  9  (M.  G.,  Cap.,  I,  282). 

■  Brunner,  essay  just  cited,  5. 
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Swedish  as  well  as  of  the  Danish  systems.  Other  legal  systems, 
on  the  other  hand,  made  the  free  portion  a  fixed  fraction,  —  a 
half,  a  third,  a  fifth,  or  a  tenth,  —  of  the  property,  or  of  certain 
goods ;  the  number  of  those  possessed  of  expectant  rights  being 
disregarded.  This  was  the  rule  of  the  law  of  the  Salic  Franks  and 
of  the  Frisians,  also  of  the  West  Gauls  and  Burgundians  ("  Freiteils- 
rechte  ",  with  fixed  quotas).  The  purpose  of  the  right  in  expect- 
ancy in  this  oldest  form  was,  therefore,  on  one  hand  to  prevent  a 
decedent  from  harming  the  next  heirs  by  any  disposition  of  the 
heritage,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  make  possible  at  least  a  limited 
dispositive  power  upon  his  part.  As  may  readily  be  understood, 
the  Church,  in  particular,  sought  to  support  the  latter. 

(2)  Rights  of  CcMilienation  ("  Beispruchsrechte  ")•  —  A  more 
modem  form  of  restriction  imposed  by  blood  relationships  upon 
dispositive  powers  was  the  so-called  ''  Beispruchsrecht."  This, 
unUkfe  the  older  right  in  expectancy,  which  was  one  of  substance, 
was  a  formal  right  of  cooperation  in  dispositive  acts,  and  accord- 
ing to  Bnmner's  supposition  *  it  probably  goes  back  to  the  owner- 
ship that  once  existed  in  the  sibs,  instead  of  originating,  like 
rights  in  expectancy,  in  a  collective  ownership  by  the  members 
of  a  household.  It  was  particularly  developed  in  the  Saxon  law. 
In  the  "  Lex  Saxonum  "  we  already  find  it  expressed  with  the 
utmost  clearness ;  ^  in  the  age  of  the  Law  Books  it  was  still  full 
of  vitality ;  ^  and  rights  of  free  portion  were  finally  merged  in  it. 
It  applied  to  lands  only,  not  to  movables.  It  existed  in  favor  of 
the  next  heir  only,  not  iti  favor  of  other  relatives ;  the  former, 
however,  enjoyed  it  even  though  he  stood  in  no  community  of 
collective  hand  ("  Gemeinderverhaltnis  ")  with  the  alienor,  and 
equally  without  regard  to  the  question  whether  or  not  he  was 
damaged  by  the  disposition  in  question.  It  applied,  moreover, 
only  to  alienations  inter  vivos  and  charges ;  and  not,  as  did 
rights  in  expectancy,  to  gifts  inter  vivos  and  mortis  causa. 
In  consequence  of  this  right  of  co-alienation  the  validity  of  a  con- 
veyance was  dependent  upon  the  consent  of  the  next  heir  ("Erbep- 
laub  "),  and  the  effect  of  such  assent  was  to  bind  him  in  nowise 
to  impeach  the  transaction  so  approved. 

Only  in  this  way  could  an  alienation  be  made  unimpeachable. 
In  default  of  the  assent  of  the  heir  he  might,  within  a  year  and 

1  Brunner,  "Qrundztlge"  (5th  ed.),  240. 
»  "Lex  Saxonum**,  CC.  62-64. 

» Ssp.,  I,  62,  §  1;  Goslar  "Statut.",  (S)  26,  (Z)  37-42  (Kraut,  $  70, 
n.  13). 
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day,  impeach  the  conveyance  as  void.  His  right  of  action  was 
based  on  the  idea  that  in  consequence  of  the  invalid  alienation 
the  land  became  his  property  at  the  instant  of  such  alienation, 
precisely  as  if  the  alienor  had  died ;  wherefore  he  could  demand 
its  redelivery  even  from  third  persons.  In  other  words,  he  pos- 
sessed a  real  right  in  expectancy  ("dingliches  Anwartschafts- 
recht  ")>  which  was  transfonned  by  the  unlawful  alienation  into 
ownership ;  or,  in  the  sense  of  the  medieval  sources,  into  an  ideal 
seisin  in  the  nature  of  a  herital  seisin  ("  Erbengewere  '*). 

(3)  Weaker  Forms.  —  The  idea  embodied  in  rights  in  expectancy 
and  co-alienation,  —  namely,  that  property,  and  especially  landed 
property,  upon  which  depended  the  legal  status  of  a  family,  must 
if  possible  be  preserved  to  it  intact,  —  gradually  became  less 
prominent.  It  was  always  inconsistent  with  one  of  the  leading 
principles  of  the  Germanic  law  of  inheritance,  for  this  recognized 
no  right  of  primogeniture,  nor  any  other  rule  of  single  succession 
to  the  inheritance,  but  divided  this  among  heirs  of  like  degree 
(§  105  infra).  The  danger  here  involved  was  of  course  one  that 
did  not  affect  the  many  estates  subjected  to  tenurial  relations 
("  Leiherechte  ") ;  and  communities  of  collective  hand,  and  co- 
heir communities  continued  beyond  the  death  of  the  heritor 
(supra,  pp.  139  et  seq.),  were  also  able  to  maintain  themselves 
against  it  through  many  generations.  It  was  by  no  means  every- 
where, however,  that  such  community  relationships  either  per- 
sisted or  were  organized.  And,  aside  from  this  consideration, 
the  interest  of  landowners  in  possessing  unlimited  dispositive 
power  over  their  property,  which  grew  with  the  rising  commercial 
value  of  land,  demanded  increasing  recognition,  and  broke  down 
more  and  more  the  old  restrictions.  In  the  systems  of  town  law 
it  was  only  inherited  lands  ("  Erbgut ''),  ^ — that  is,  land  whose 
ownership  was  acquired  by  inheritance, — that  remained,  gener- 
ally speaking,  subject  to  rights  of  co-alienation;  whereas  lands 
acquired  by  purchase  ("  Kaufgut ",  "  Gewinnland  ")  were  sub- 
ject to  the  free  disposition  of  their  owner.  But  although  in  some 
cities  (Liineburg,  Stade,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Liibeck)  a  special 
law  long  existed  for  such  herital  lands,  the  prfnciples  regulating 
their  disposition  were  by  no  means  uniform.  Neither  their  defini- 
tion and  extent  nor  the  number  of  heirs  entitled  to  claims  thereon, 
was  uniformly  regulated.  The  heirs  sometimes  possessed  a  revo- 
catory right  in  the  sense  of  the  older  right  of  co-alienation,  and 
sometimes  a  mere  right  of  preemption  ("  Vorkaufs-",  "  Na- 
herrecht  ",  —  infra,  §  55).    In  the  Hansa  cities  the  conception  of 
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herital-lands  was  totally  transformed  in  the  course  of  the  1500  s : 
the  owner  acquiring  full  dispositive  powers  *' inter  vivos '',  al- 
though obliged  to  leave  to  the  next  heirs  the  undiminished  and 
total  value  of  his  immovable  and  movable  property ;  the  right  of 
the  heirs  being  thus  transformed  into  a'  limitation  upon  testa- 
mentary disposition  and  a  peculiar  right  of  oUigatory  portions 
("  Pflichtteile  ")• 

In  all  other  regions  the  right  of  co-alienation  was  regularly 
weakened  in  the  same  manner  into  a  right  of  preemption.  In- 
deed, many  legal  systems,  possibly  under  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  law,  went  so  far  as  to  give  the  owner  a  right  to  deal  with 
his  property  with  entire  freedom.  In  the  regions  of  the  Swiss 
law,  for  example,  certain  metaphors  were  common  to  the  effect 
that ''  one  might  tie  his  property  to  the  tail  of  a  dog  ",  or  ''  hang 
it  on  a  wild  horse  ",  or  "  throw  it  in  the  brook." 

§  43.  Same.  —  (II)  Entailed  Fasoily-eatates  of  the  Greater 
HoWUty.^  —  The  old  idea  of  a  "family"  estate  (" FamUiengut ") 
retained  vitality  only  among  the  different  classes  of  the 
nobility.  To  some  extent  it  assumed  new  legal  forms.  The 
nobles  recognized  the  danger  to  their  position  of  social  and  politi- 
cal power  which  was  threatened,  particularly  from  the  second 
half  of  the  1200  s  onward,  by  the  partitions  of  family  possessions 
that  were  occurring  in  enormous  number  under  the  Germanic 
law  of  inheritance.  It  was  to  meet  this  danger  that  the  many 
contractual  co-heir  communities  were  established  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken  (supra,  pp.  142  et  seq.).  But  "the  tend- 
encies of  legal  development  ran  increasingly  from  a  community 
to  an  individual  basis."  ^  It  was  recognized  that  only  the 
development  of  a  fixed  law  of  primogenitm-e  could  arrest  the 
partition  of  family  estates. 

Such  a  fundamental  change  in  the  traditional  law,  involv- 
ing a  restraint  upon  landed  ownership,  only  the  greater 
nobles  were  able  to  attain  in  full  degree,  and  the  imperial 
knightage  in  lesser  measure.  By  virtue  of  the  autonomy  that 
had  been  preserved  to  them,  the  greater  nobility  created  for 
themselves,  either  through  dynastic  statutes  ("  Hausgesetze ") 
or  by  way  of  customary  practice,  a  special  law  for  the  entailed 


It 


^  Zimmerle,  "Das  deutsche  Stammgutssystem**    (1887);    H,  SchuUze, 

Erb-  und  Familienrecht  der  deutschen  Dynastien  des  Mittelalters" 

(1871);    Frommkoldf  *'Zur   Lehre  vom   Stammgut,  Familienfideikomiss 

und  Familien-Vorkaufsrecht",  in  "Festschrift  fur  O.    Gierke"   (1911), 

69-88,  and  supplement  in  Z*.  R.  G.,  XXXII  (1911).  337. 

»  Roain,  essay  cited  below  in  IheHng's  J.  B.,  XXXII  (1893),  336. 
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estates  of  their  class  which  was  governed  by  identical  rules  and 
was  evCTywhere  recognized ;  so  that  what  had  formerly  been  recog- 
nized in  the  case  of  all  land  now  constituted  an  exceptional  law 
for  them  alone.^  This  restraint  upon  landed  ownership  affected 
only  entailed  estates  ("  Stanungiitter " ;  "  bona  aviatica  ", 
"  stemmatica  ") ;  side  by  side  with  which,  of  course,  there  might, 
and  very  frequently  did,  exist  free  allodial  property.  "  Stamm- 
guter  "  are  family  holdings  inherited  from  ancient  times,  the  legal 
qualities  of  which  can  be  given  to  newly  acquu*ed  land  only  by 
express  dedication,  unless  the  estate  has  already  been  in  the  family 
for  two  generations.  Such  entailed  estates  are  inalienable.  They 
are  inherited  agnatically,  and  since  singular  succession  has  been 
generally  introduced  they  remain  undivided,  in  accordance  with 
the  system  of  primogeniture.  No  disposition  whatever  can  be 
made  of  them  which  affects  their  substance,  or  involves  their  re- 
nunciation, or  changes  the  order  of  inheritance,  without  the  con- 
sent of  all  agnates.  In  case  of  unauthorized  conveyances,  the 
alienor  forfeits  his  rights  exactly  as  under  the  old  law  of  co-aliena- 
tion, and  the  members  of  the  family  who  are  entitled  to  rights  in 
expectancy  (not  merely  the  next  heir)  can  immediately  demand 
from  any  third  person  the  land  so  alienated,  by  means  of  a  revoca- 
tory action  ("  Revokationsklage  ")• 

The  question,  who  should  be  regarded  as  the  owner  of  en- 
tailed property,  considering  this  as  a  distinct  estate  ("  Sonderver- 
mogen  ")>  has  been  much  debated.  The  view  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  Germanists,  and  defended  in  particular  by  Beseler  * 
and  Gierke,^  is  that  the  family  of  the  greater  nobility  constitutes 
a  corporate  association  with  its  own  legal  personality,  and,  as 
such,  is  the  owner  of  the  property  of  the  house.  The  head  of  the 
house  at  any  moment  enjoys,  therefore,  merely  an  irrevocable 
individual  ("  Sonder-")  right  of  possession,  management,  and 
usufruct;  while  the  agnates, as  members  of  the  " Korperschaft", 
also  possess  irrevocable  individual  rights,  in  the  form  of  rents 
or  appanages  ("  Apanagen  ",  "  Paragien  "),  to  a  share  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  property.  Such  an  artificial  theory  (which 
Stobbe,  Heusler,  Cosack,  and  others  have  rejected)  seems,  how- 
ever, unnecessary.  Neither  is  it  permissible  to  draw  from  such 
expressions  as  "  house-property  ",  "  property  of  the  royal  house  ", 

,^  Cosack  in  Oerher's  "System"  (17th  ed.).  135. 

*  "Die  Familie  ies  honen  Adels  als  oorporative  GenossenBohaft",  in 
GrUnhiU's  Z.  Priv.  Off.  R.,  V  (1878),  540-556. 

'"Die  juristisohe  Persdnlichkeit  des  hochadligen  Hauses",  in  same, 
557  et  seq, 
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and  the  like,  the  condusion  that  the  house  is  an  independent 
holder  of  rights;  the  unlimited  partnership,  for  example,  also 
possesses  its  own  estate  without  being  a  juristie  poson.^  Xor 
does  the  fact  that  the  houses  of  the  greater  nobility  have  created 
autonomously  their  special  law  of  entailed  and  household  (''Stamm- 
und  Haus-  *')  estates  lead  to  this  condusion  (supra,  pp.  97  ei  seqJ) ; 
for  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  qualified  character  C'  Ge- 
bundenheit ")  of  the  estates  rests  upon  autonomy,  —  i^.  upon 
private  enactment,  —  or  upon  consensual  agreements  (in/ni,  §  44). 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  in  accord  with  the  principle  of  restrict- 
ability  which  is  essential  to  the  Germanic  conception  of  ownership 
{supra,  pp.  259  et  seq.)  to  attribute  to  the  head  of  the  house  the 
ownership  of  the  family  estate ;  although,  indeed,  an  ownership  re- 
stricted by  the  special  end  to  which  the  family  estate  is  appointed, 
and  by  the  real  rights  in  expectancy  held  by  the  agnate  members.^ 
§  44.  Same.  —  (III)  Family  Trust-entaJIi  C'  fideiconunissa  ")} 
—  (1)  History,  —r  The  lower  nobility  was  unable  to  secure 
for  itself  the  power  of  private  enactment  which  enabled  the 

1  Cosack  in  Gerher's  "System"  (17th  ed.),  136. 

'  Rehm,  "  Die  iuristischTe  Personlichkeit  der  standesherrlichen  Familie, 
Denkschnft  im  Auftrage  des  Vereins  der  deutschen  Standesherren  ver- 
fasst",  no.  XI  (1911)  of  the  Sch.  Wis.  Ges.  Strassburg,  also  rejects  the 
theory  of  Gierke  and  Beseler  as  respects  the  older  period ;  but  he  contends 
that  in  the  1800  s  there  was  developed  in  le^  practice  and  by  the  applica- 
tion to  the  high  noble  house  of  constitutional  conceptions  of  the  State, 
a  common  law  of  status  for  princely  houses  to  the  effect  that  such  a  family 
of  noble  status  ("  standesherrliche  Familie*')  is  as  such  a  juristic  person, 
to  which  belongs,  in  the  absence  of  other  provisions,  the  family  property 
("Hausvermogen").  A  number  of  recent  dynastic  statutes  ("Haus- 
gesetze  ")  have  in  fact  laid  down  express  provisions  to  this  effect.  Whether 
the  analogy  with  the  State  is  decisive  in  other  respects,  and  whether 
from  such  expressions  as  the  family-head  "represents"  the  dynasty,  he 
"exercises"  its  property  rights,  etc.  a  conclusion  can  soundly  be  drawn  that 
the  dynasty  possesses  leg^  personality,  still  appears  doubtful.  But  at 
any  rate  Kehm  shows  that  the  course  of  development  in  modem  times  has 
been  toward  the  development  of  the  juristic  personality  of  such  families, 
which  finds  expression  in  dynastic  statutes,  in  the  legislations  of  the  differ- 
ent States,  and  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts. 

'  Rosin,  "Beitnige  zum  Recht  der  revokatorischen  Klage  bei  Familien- 
fideikommiHsen  una  hochadeligen  Haus|:utem",  in  Ihering*s  J.  B.,  XXXII 
(1893),  33^3-469;  v.  Reibnitz,  "  Famihenfideikommisse,  ihre  wirtschaft- 
lichen,  sozialen  und  politischen  Wirkungen"  (1908);  Gierke,  art.  "Ge- 
schichte  und  Recht  der  Fideikommisse",  in  H.  W.  B.  der  Staatsw.,  Ill 
(3d  ed.,  1909),  104-116;  Conrad,  art.  "Die  volkswirtschaftliche  und 
sozialpolitische  Bedeutung  der  Fideikommisse",  in  same,  116-124; 
Krause,  "Die  Familien- Fideikommisse  von  wirtschaftlichen,  legislatori- 
schen,  geschichtlichen  und  politischen  Gesichtspunkten"  (1909);  Sautter, 
"Die  Familienfideikommisse  der  Stadt  und  Republik  Luzem",  no.  39 
(1909)  of  GmHr*s  "  Abhandlungen " ;  Kunsemuller,  "Zur  Entstehung  der 
westfalischen  Fideikommisse"  (1909) ;  Ramdohr,  "Das  Familienfideikom- 
miss  im  Gebiet  des  preussischen  aUgemeinen  Landrechts"  (1909) ;  Beyerle, 
"Bin  Beitrag  zum  deutschen  Fideikommissrecht",  in  Ihering'a  J.  B., 
LVIII  (1911),  1-100;   Martin  Wolff,  art.  "Fideikommisse",  in  v.  StengeU 
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greater  nobility,  by  the  end  of  the  1300  s,  to  subject  family  estates 
to  statutory  restrictions;  but  they  endeavored -to  accomplish  the 
same  ends  by  means  of  consensual  agreement  and  entails  ("  Stamim- 
gutsstiftungen  ")•  Such  entails,  which  appeared  sporadically  in 
Germany  from  the  1000  s  onward  (there  are  evidences  of  them 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  even  in  the  700  s),  and  whose  purpose 
was  to  keep  lands  inalienable  in  the  male  line  of  the  first  acquirer, 
first  became  widespread  in  the  1500  s,  and  especially  so  following 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  By  that  time  they  were  recognized  as 
the  most  effective  means  of  guarding  the  maintenance  of  the 
"  splendor  familise  "  against  the  dangerous  principles  of  the  Ro- 
man law  of  inheritance.  The  example  of  the  Spanish  majorate, 
with  which  men  became  acquainted  in  this  same  period,  was 
also  of  some  influence ;  it  was  imitated  as  a  foreign  fashion.^  In- 
asmuch, however,  as  the  lower  nobility  could  not  rely  upon  auto- 
nomy, or  a  private  nobiliary  law  created  with  its  aid,  these  entails 
could  be  made  secure  only  by  bringing  them  within  one  of  the 
categories  of  the  Roman  law.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Ger- 
many, as  elsewhere,  following  the  example  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Italians,  an  entail  theory  was  now  quite  generally  adopted  by 
jurists  schooled  in  the  Roman  system,  the  basis  of  which  was 
the  Roman  "fideicommissum  quod  familije  relinquitur ",  not- 
withstanding that  this  was  a  totally  different  institute,  super- 
ficially combined  with  certain  ideas  of  the  feudal  law,  particularly 
that  of  a  "successio  ex  pacto  et  providentia  maiorum."  The 
work  of  Phillipp  Knipschild,  syndic  of  Essling :  "  Tractatus  de 
fideiconunissis  familiarum  nobilium  "  ("  von  Stammgiitern  "  — 
1654),  was  epoch-making  in  this  connection,  determining  the 
entire  theory  down. into  modern  times.  In  this  form,  as  developed 
by  the  jurists  of  the  1600  s  (whence  it  is  known  as  "  Juristen- 
recht ",  supra,  p.  31),  the  institute  of  family  *'  fideicommissa  " 
passed  over  into  the  common  law.  It  was  adopted  also  in  the 
legislation  of  the  different  States,  although  these  generally  regu- 
lated it  in  closer  conformity  with  the  Germanic  law;  this  was 
true  of  the  Bavarian  and  of  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht  ",  and  the 
Austrian  and  Baden  codes. 

Owing  to  political  and  economic  causes  the  institute  encountered 
in  the  modern  period  violent  opposition.    Repeatedly  it  seemed 

Flei8chmann*8  "Worterbuch",  I  (2d.  ed.,  1911),  780-783;    Noack,  "Zur 
Entstehung  des  Adelsfideikommisses  in  Unteritalien,  Eine  sozialgeschicht- 
liche  Untersuchxmg",  I,  no.  113  (1911)  of  Brentano  and  Lotz*8  "Studien." 
»  Cosack  in  Gerber'a  "System"  (17th  ed.),  138. 
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destined,  in  Germany  as  elsewhere,  to  complete  decay.  In  the 
regions  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine  it  completely  disappeared 
during  the  supremacy  of  the  French  law,  after  having  been  earlier 
abolished  in  France  by  a  Revolutionary  statute  of  1792  and  later 
by  the  Code  Civil.  The  French  example  was  soon  followed  in 
some  other  German  States,  e,g,  in  Bavaria  in  1808.  However, 
the  older  law  was  everywhere  reestablished  in  the  first  period  of 
reaction  following  1815 ;  in  the  Rhineland  by  a  cabinet  order  of 
February  25th,  1826.  On  the  other  hand,  the  institute  was 
attacked  with  augmented  violence  in  the  course  of  the  movement 
of  1848,  and  some  States  actually  abolished  it  in  toto,  in  accord 
with  the  principle  of  the  "Grerman  fundamental  rights"  ("  Grund- 
rechte  ") ;  most  notably  Prussia,  by  Art.  40  of  its  constitution. 
The  reaction  that  soon  set  in  anew  made  it  impossible  to  carry 
into  effect  these  provisions,  and  they  were  in  turn  repealed  by 
special  statutes  (in  Prussia  by  one  of  July  5th,  1852).  Thus,  with 
the  sole  exceptions  of  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Oldenburg,  and  Frankfort  o.  M.,  the  institute  has  everywhere  been 
preserved  down  to  the  present  time ;  indeed,  in  very  recent  years 
it  has  been  applied  to  an  extent  extraordinarily  increased  as  com- 
pared with  earlier  periods,  despite  the  considerable  economic  losses 
resulting  therefrom  (particularly  the  displacement  of  small  peasant 
holdings),  which  become  ever  more  disastrously  apparent.^  The 
Civil  Code,  in  codifying  the  German  law,  not  only  abstained  from 
creating  a  systematic  law  of  fideicommissa,  but  did  not  even  touch 
the  institute.  On  the  contrary  it  declares  that  the  provisions  of 
State  law  concerning  family  fideicommissa  and  entailed  estates 
shall  remain  unaffected  by  the  Code  (EG,  §  59).  Since,  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Civil  Code,  however,  the  law  of  "  fideicommissa  " 
has  been  subjected  to  revision  in  different  States ;  most  thoroughly 
in  Saxony  by  an  Act  concerning  family  rights  in  expectancy  of 
July  7th,  1900,  and  in  Mecklenburg  by  ordinances  promulgating 
the  imperial  judicature  acts  and  the  Civil  Code.  In  Prussia, 
however,  the  intention  of  "  unifying "  and  "  reforming "  the 
hitherto  patchy  system  of  the  law  has  not  yet  been  realized ;  a 
project  of  a  comprehensive  statute  upon  the  subject  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Diet  in  1903,  but  was  afterward  withdrawn.^    In 

\  Compare  on  this,  for  example,  Max  Weber,  "Agrarstatistisohe  und 
sozialpolitische  Betrachtungen  ziu*  Fideikommissfrage  in  I^ussen",  in 
Arch.  Soz.  W.  Soz.  P.,  XIX  (new  ser.  I,  1904).  503-674;  L.  Brentano, 
"Familienfideikommisse  und  inre  Wirkungen"  (1911). 

>  C/.  Martin  Wolff,  '*Die  NeugestaJtung  des  Familienfideikommisa- 
rechts  in  Preussen"  (1904). 
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Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  the  creation  of  new  family  fideicommissa 
and,  in  the  main,  the  extension  of  existing  ones,  was  prohibited 
by  the  statute  promulgating  the  Civil  Code.  The  Swiss  Civil 
Code  has  prohibited  their  creation,  but  has  permitted  entails  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  education,  establishment  (dowries,  etc.), 
or  maintenance  of  family  members,  or  for  other  similar  purposes 
(§335). 

(2)  Legal  Principles. — (A)  Creation  op  fideicommissa.  —  A 
fideicommissum  is  created  by  a  declaration  of  the  donor's  will 
given  either  inter  vivos  or  mortis  causa.  This  declaration  is 
required  at  least  to  be  written;  and  wherever  there  exists  a 
system  of  land  registry,  —  that  is,  at  the  present  day,  everywhere 
in  Germany,  —  it  acquires  effect  against  third  persons  only  by 
entry  in  the  Land  Book.  By  provisions  of  State  law,  official 
cooperation  is  frequently  required ;  not  merely  a  judicial  publica- 
tion or  confirmation,  but  also  the  assent  of  the  State  government. 
This  is  true  in  Prussia,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  fideicommissa 
yielding  a  net  income  in  excess  of  30,000  marks,  and  in  Mecklen- 
burg in  the  case  of  all  family  fideicommissa  whatever.  Although 
the  fideicommissum  originated  as  an  institute  of  the  nobiliary  law, 
modem  statutes  have  generally  authorized  their  creation  by  any 
person.  In  the  Bavarian  law  alone  the  fideiconunissum  is  still  a 
privilege  of  the  nobles,  since  according  to  it  fideicommissa  can 
only  be  created  by  nobles  and  for  the  benefit  of  noble  families. 
The  last  is  also  true  in  Baden  under  the  sixth  cqnstitutional  edict 
of  1807.1 

(B)  The  object  of  a  fideicommissum  can  only  be  a  permanent 
and  profit-yielding  thing,  —  in  other  words,  lands  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  in  some  States,  capital  secured  by  lands;  also, 
according  to  many  others,  other  corporeal  collective-things, 
such  as  jewels,  art  collections,  and  libraries.  Generally,  a  definite 
minimum  value  is  necessary;  in  Prussia,  for  example,  a  net  in- 
come in  the  case  of  landed  estates  of  at  least  7,500  marks,  and  in 
the  case  of  pecuniary  fideicommissa  a  capital  investment  of  at 
least  30,000  marks. 

(C)  Ownership  and  real  rights  of  holders  of  future  in- 
terests ("  Anwarter  ")•  —  According  to  the  theory  of  fideicom- 
missa in  the  common  law,  the  temporary  possessor  of  the  estate  is  re- 
garded as  its  owner,  herein  agreeing  with  the  theory  of  entailed  and 
house-estates  of  the  greater  nobility ;  although  he  is  bound  by  the 
real  rights  of  those  entitled  in  expectancy  ("  Anwarter  ")  as  well 

1  Dorner  and  Seng,  "Badisohes  Landesprivatrecht"  (1906),  407. 
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as  by  the  special  end  to  which  the  estate  was  appointed.  The 
regional  systems,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  adopted  another 
viewpoint.  Some  of  them  assumed  a  collective  ownership  of  the 
occupant  and  the  holders  of  future  interests ;  others,  notably  the 
Prussian  and  the  Austrian,  ascribed  to  the  occupant  a  usufructuary 
or  "  subordinate  "  ("  Unter-  ")  ownership,  and  to  the  family,  as 
such,  a  "  superior  "  ownership.  But  these  are  theories  which, 
where  they  are  not  expressly  recognized  by  statute,  may  be  dis- 
regarded, for  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Germanic  law  to  recog- 
nize either  the  family,  whether  of  the  greater  nobility  or  any 
other,  as  a  corporate  association.  The  temporary  occupant  has 
the  right  to  possession,  management,  and  usufruct  under  every 
legal  system.  The  other  members  of  the  family  have  an  irrev- 
ocable real  right  in  expectancy,  which  is  manifested  particularly 
in  a  power  of  oversight,  and  of  cooperation  in  certain  juristic  acts, 
and  also  in  certain  privileges  of  individual  usufruct,  such  as  re- 
demptions ("  Abfindungen  "),  maintenance,  and  rents. 

(D)  Alienation  and  charging.  —  The  qualified  character  of - 
an  estate  subject  to  a  fideicommissum  consists,  primarily,  in  its  in- 
alienability. A  conveyance  by  the  occupant  is  null.  Exactly  as 
under  the  old  law  of  co-alienation  and  entailed  estates,  he  thereby 
forfeits  his  own  right ;  the  holder  of  the  next  future  estate  is  im- 
mediately entitled  to  bring  an  action  to  revoke  the  conveyance. 
And  although  the  prevailing  practice  of  the  common  law  gives 
him  this  right  only  in  cases  of  dynastic  succession  ("  Sukzessiohs- 
fall  *'),  this  must,  as  explained  by  Rosin,  be  regarded  as  incorrect. 

Not  only  the  conveyance  but  also  the  charging  of  the  substance 
of  an  estate  subject  to  a  fideicommissum  is  invalid.  This  in- 
validity, however,  can  ordinarily  be  established  by  a  holder  of  a 
future  interest  only  when  his  right  to  possession  has  accrued. 

Whoever  assents  to  alienations  or  charges  thereby  loses  his 
right  to  void  them.  But  according  to  the  common  law  such 
consent  binds  only  the  person  consenting,  not  his  heirs,  unless 
they  be  allodial  heirs  of  the  occupant  of  the  fideicommissum.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  regional  legal  systems  recognize  conveyances 
and  charges  made  with  the  assent  of  the  family.  In  Prussia  an 
effective  declaration  of  the  family  will  is  made  in  a  family-council 
("  Familienschluss  ")  which  constitutes  the  organ  of  the  holders 
of  future  interests  as  an  associational  group.  (Statutes  of  Febru- 
ary 13th  and  March  5th,  1855.)  Some  legal  systems  demand 
also  the  consent  of  a  curator,  and  confirmation  by  a  court  or  by 
the  State  government. 
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Under  all  legal  systems  certain  charges  are  permitted  as  so- 
called  fideicommissum  debts ;  they  are  treated  after  the  analogy 
of  feudal  obligations  ("  Lehnsschulden '* ;  infra,  §  48).  It  is 
only  as  to  these  that  successors  are  bound ;.  but  in  doubtful  cases 
only  with  the  fruits  of  the  estate,  —  whence  the  possibility  of 
so-called  income-hypothecs. 

(E)  Succession  under  fideicommissa.  —  A  fideicommissum 
is  inherited  according  to  the  principles  of  law  which  regulate  special 
succession  in  a  "  universitas  iuris  "  ("  Vermogensinbegriff  ")• 
"  Each  holder  of  a  future  estate  succeeds  according  to  the  principle 
of  a  '  successio  ex  pacto  et  providentia  maiorum  '  under  a  right 
conferred  upon  him  directly  by  the  donor,  and  entirely  independ- 
ently of  his  predecessor  in  the  possession."  *  The  right  of  one 
who  holds  a  future  estate  is  never  forfeited  by  an  act  of  his  ances- 
tors, nor  affected  by  their  incapacity.  The  descendants  of  the 
last  occupant  may  charge  themselves  with  the  fideicommissum, 
unlike  the  rule  of  feudal  succession  {infra,  §  48),  and  reject  an 
allodial  heritage.  In  doubtful  cases  {i,e.  in  the  absence  of  specific 
rules)  legitimate  descent  from  the  body  of  the  first  acquirer  of  the 
estate,  male  sex,  and  inclusion  in  the  agnatic  line  are  precondi- 
tions of  capacity  to  inherit.  The  donor  can,  however,  establish 
any  other  rules  at  will ;  for  example,  nobility,  ancestral  nobility, 
or  a  qualified  ancestral  nobility  (qualified,  that  is,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  entail,  "  stiftsmas*sig  "),^  or  descent  from  an 
equal  marriage.  He  may  even  omit  the  requirement  of  male  sex. 
The  order  of  succession  may  itself  be  variously  appointed  {infra, 

§115). 

(P)  Termination.  —  A  fideicommissum  is  terminated,  aside 
from  the  destruction  of  its  object,  if  the  family  entitled  to  it 
becomes  extinct.  The  qualified  character  of  the  estate  then  ceases, 
"  ipso  facto  " ;  it  becomes  the  allodial  ("  free  '*)  property  of  the 
heirs  of  the  last  possessor.  The  donor,  however,  may  himself 
have  provided  for  such  a  contingency,  and,  in  particular,  may 
have  provided  for  some  particular  cognatic  succession  to  be 
observed  after  the  extinction  of  the  male  line.  According  to  most 
of  the  regional  legal  systems,  although  not  according  to  the  com- 

*  Gierke f  art.  cited  just  above,  111. 

^  Ranch,  "  Stif tsmassigkeit  und  Stiftsfahigkeit  in  ihrer  begriJEflichen 
Abgrenzung,  Ein  Rechtsgutachten,  zugleich  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte 
des  deutschen  Adelsrechts**,  in  "Festschrift  fiir  H.  Brunner"  (1911),  737- 
760;  Schreuer,  " Stif tsmassigkeit  und  Stiftsfahigkeit'*,  in  Arch.  B.  R.. 
XXXVII  (1912),  1-77;  Frh.  v,  Dungern,  "Zur  Frage  der  Stiftsfahig- 
keit", in  Z.  Priv.  6fif.  R.,  XXXIX  (1912),  227-248. 
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mon  law,  the  alienation  of  particular  parts  of  the  fideicommissum, 
as  well  as  the  destruction  of  the  whole,  is  possible  in  other  ways : 
according  to  the  Prussian  law  in  family  council ;  and,  elsewhere, 
also  by  concurrent  declaration  of  the  existing  members  of  the 
famUy,  with  the  assent  of  a  curator  and  subject  to  confirmation 
in  court  or  by  the  government.  Finally,  any  particular  fidei- 
commissum,  or  the  entire  institute,  can  of  course  be  abolished 
by  statute. 
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Topic  I.    Tenurial  Rights 

{  45.  Peasant  Tenures. 

I.  Tenures  in  General. 
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(1)  Precarious  tenancies. 
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islation. 
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(3)  Termination. 
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ward. 
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(B)  As  an  institate 

of  the  law  of 
thinss. 

(C)  Eclectic     theo- 


r2)  The  modem  theory. 
rV.  Creatioii. 
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Topic  1.    Tenurial  Rights  ("  Leiherechte  ") 

§  45.  Peasant  Tenures  ("  bauerliche  Leihen ")}  (I)  Ten- 
ures ("Leihen")  in  general.  —  It  was  characteristic,  above  all  other 
things,  of  the  medieval  law  of  land  that  numerous  and  exceedingly 
various  tenurial  rights  existed  side  by  side  with  ownership.  They 
originated  in  the  Prankish  period,  and  their  growth  was  coincident 
with  the  rise  of  great  seigniorial  estates,  as  a  result  of  which  posses- 
sory relations  of  land,  which  must  be  assumed  to  have  been  orig- 
inally uniform,  were  more  and  more  altered.  Undoubtedly  a 
considerable  part  of  the  forms  of  landed  tenure  of  the  late  Roman 
law  was  borrowed  in  this  process.  But  not  only  were  these  much 
altered,  but  all  landed  tenure  acquired  a  far  greater  importance 
than  it  had  possessed  in  antiquity.  The  economic  and  social, 
indeed  the  entire  political  life  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  was 
legally  embodied  in  relations  of  landed  tenure.  These  relations 
finally  led,  through  a  feudalization  of  constitutional  law,  to  a  com- 
plete disintegration  of  the  State;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
wide  prevalence  was  followed  by  highly  beneficial  consequences 
of  an  economic  and  social  nature.  It  was  they  which  made  it 
possible  "  for  new  strata  of  the  population  to  attain  a  share, 
guaranteed  by  law,  in  the  produce  of  the  national  industry ;  that 
is,  above  all,  in  the  possession  of  land."  ^  And  thus  they  led  to  a 
"  division  of  ground  rents  "  which  made  impossible  the  appear- 
ance of  "  that  contrast  between  latifundia  and  pauperism  "  which 
was  so  fateful  through  a  long  part  of  antiquity.' 

Although  sprung  from  a  common  root  and  dominated  by  the 
same  ideas,  tenurial  relationships  acquired,  in  the  course  of  their 

1  V.  Schwindy  "Zur  Entstehungsgeschiohte  der  freien  Erbleihen  in  den 
Rheingegenden  und  in  den  Gebieten  der  nordlichen  deutschen  Kolonisa- 
tion",  no.  25  (1890)  of  Gierke's  "  Untersuchungen" ;  Witlich,  "  Die  Grund- 
herrschaft  in  Nordwestdeutschland "  (1896);  Brunner,  "Der  Leihezwang 
in  der  deutschen  Agrargeschichte "  (aiddress,  1897);  RitUchel,  "Die  Ent- 
stehung  der  freien  Erbleihe,"  in  Z«.  R.  G.,  XXII  (1901),  181-244;  Th, 
Knappf  "  Gesainmelte  Beitrage  zur  Rechts-  und  Wirtschaftsgeschichte 
vornenmlich  des deutschen Bauemstandes "  (1902} ;  Seeliger^  "Die  soziale 
und  politische  Bedeutung  der  Grundherrschaft  im  friiheren  Mitteialter, 
Untersuchungen  iiber  Hofrecht,  Immunitat  und  Landleihen",  K.  Sachs. 
Gesell.  Wiss.,  "Abhandlungen",  XXII.  (1903);  Wopfner,  "Beitrage  zur 
Geschichte  der  freien  bauerlichen  Erbleihe  Deutschtirols  im  Mitteialter", 
no.  67  (1903)  of  Gierke's  "Untersuchungen";  "Freie  und  unfreie  Leihen 
im  spateren  Mitteialter",  in  Vj.  Soz.  W.  G.,  Ill  (1905),  1-20,  IV  (1906), 
190-194;  Opite,  "Die  Arten  des  Rustikalbesitzes  und  die  Lauaemien 
und  Markgroschen  in  Schlesien",  no.  73  (1904)  of  Gierke's  "Untersuch- 
ungen"; Harimann,  "Bemerkungen  zur  italienischen  und  frankischen 
Prekarie",  in  Vj.  Soz.  W.  G.,  IV  (1906),  340-348. 

«  Franken,  "Privatreoht",  168. 

»  Brunner,  "Geschichte,"  I  (2d  ed.),  303. 
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devdopment,  a  varying  mfaning  in  the  case  of  different  classes 
of  the  population.  As  peasant  tenures,  urban  building-tenures, 
and  feudal  fiefs,  they  woe  shaped  into  special  legal  institutes. 
These  three  t>'pes  of  tenure  we  wiU  now  consider  separately,  begin- 
ning with  rural  {"  landlidie  ")  tenure  and  its  devdc^Mnent  into 
peasaiit  tenure. 

(II)  Twianciea  at  WSi  and  Bcoafieaa.  Toonrea  of  Wghar 
and  Lowar  Oidau.  (1)  Precarioiu  Tenures.  —  The  development 
of  the  medieval  law  of  landed  tenure  C*  Bodenleihe  ")  north  of 
the  Alps  was  evidently  associated  with  the  ''  precarium  "  of  the 
Roman  law,  which  existed  in  Gaul  from  the  earliest  times  side 
by  side  with  the  heritable  lease  and  leases  on  shares,  and  whidi 
had  been  spedaHly  developed  by  the  Cburdu  It  is  true  that  in 
this  process  the  precarium  suffered  changes  '*  whidi  approadied 
a  complete  transformation  of  its  legal  nature  ",^  and  assimilated 
it  in  substance  to  the  usufruct  of  the  late  Roman  imperial  legis- 
lation (Leo,  Justinian).  The  Roman  "  precarium  "  was  origi- 
nally a  tenancy  at  the  will  of  the  lord  which  conferred  upon  the 
tenant  neither  a  real  nor  a  contractual  right.  It  was,  however, 
always  possible,  —  and  in  later  times  became  the  rule,  —  to  make 
the  tenancy  from  the  beginning  one  for  a  definite  period.  Indeed, 
it  was  customary,  following  the  analogy  of  the  Roman  lease  for 
years,  to  make  it  for  a  "  lustrum  "  (five  years).  True,  the  lessor 
was  not  thereby  bound  for  that  term ;  but  since,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  did  not  often  exercise  his  right. of 'revocation,  but  on 
the  contrary  often  renewed  the  lease  at  the  expiration  of  the  terra, 
it  became  a  practice  of  the  customary  law  that  the  "  precario 
habens  "  possessed  a  right  of  usufruct  during  the  period  so  set, 
in  return  for  which  he  gave  to  the  "  precario  dans  "  a  certain 
rent  or  service,  and  which  he  forfeited  by  a  failure  to  render  such 
dues.  It  was  an  old  Roman  custom  that  the  "  precario  habens  " 
should  petition  in  writing  permission  to  occupy  the  land.  This 
petition  ("  epistola  precaria  ",  "  precaturia  ",  in  Italy  later  known 
as  a  "  libellus  ")  acquired  in  time  the  character  of  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  possession.  In  the  case  of  precaria  granted  for  a 
certain  time  and  irrevocable  during  such  period,  there  appeared 
along  with  it  a  document  which  was  prepared  by  the  lessor  such 
as  was  customary  in  ordinary  leases.  In  this  document  the  lessor 
formally  assured  the  tenant  in  his  rights;  it  also  was  known  as 
"  precaria  ",  but  often,  as  distinguished  from  the  former  docu- 
ments, *'  prsestaria  ",  "  epistola  prsestaturia  ",  "  commendatitia." 

»  Brunner,  "Geschiohte",  I  (2d  ed.),  289. 
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Inasmuch  as  decisive  importance  was  laid,  in  the  Prankish 
Empire,  upon  the  visible  fact  that  a  petition  was  employed,  it 
was  possible  to  regard  as  precaria  all  those  leases  in  which 
such  a  document  was  made  use  of.  A  precarium  was  thence- 
forth any  tenancy  which  resulted  from  a  petition.  There  were 
thus  included  under  this  elastic  category  leaseholds  of  very  dif- 
ferent nature.  There  were  revocable  precaria,  —  tenancies 
at  will ;  precaria  granted  for  a  definite  period,  —  the  life  of 
the  tenant,  or  for  several  lives  (usually  three,  —  those  of  the 
tenant,  his  sons,  and  grandchildren) ;  and  heritable  precaria. 
The  corresponding  dues  imposed  upon  the  tenant  were  also  vari- 
ous ;  they  might  be  money  rents  or  rents  in  kind,  tithes,  or  plow- 
work  ("  Fronden ")  and  other  services.  Under  some  circuih- 
stances  rents  were  very  low  and  intended  only  to  give  expression 
to  the  claims  of  the  lord  as  owner  ("  Rekognitionszinse  ",  nominal 
rents) ;  also  there  might  be  lacking  any  counter  payment  what- 
ever. The  estates  which  were  thus  let  in  tenancy  might  of  course 
be  of  very  different  extent ;  also,  they  might  retain  an  independent 
character,  or  they  might  be  a  part  of  the  economic  system  of  a 
manor.  In  the  latter  case  the  tenurial  relation  affected,  sooner 
or  later,  the  personal  position  of  the  tenant  (infra,  (III)).  In 
many  cases,  especially  in  the  case  of  such  tenancies  as  were  created 
by  ecclesiastical  foundations  ("  Anstalten  ")>  lands  were  involved 
which  before  the  creation  of  the  tenancy  had  been  the  property 
of  the  tenant :  he  made  a  gift  of  the  land  to  the  church,  reserving 
to  himself  at  the  same  time  a  usufruct  for  life ;  by  means  of  a 
reconveyance  the  donor  acquired  a  tenancy  for  life  in  the  land,  the 
ownership  whereof  had  passed,  by  the  gift,  to  the  Church.  As 
distinguished  from  these  juristic  acts  which  have  been  known  since 
Albrecht's  time  as  "  precarise  oblatse  ",  there  was  involved  in 
so-called  "  precariae  datae  "  a  simple  lease  of  land  that  had  not 
before  been  included  in  the  property  of  the  tenant.  When  a 
person  gave  his  land  to  the  Church  in  order  to  receive  it  back 
immediately  along  with  other  lands  or  to  receive  in  return  other 
lands  alone,  as  a  leasehold  estate,  the  tenancy  was  known  as 
a  "  precaria  remuneratoria  " ;  which  resulted,  therefore,  from 
a  combination  of  "  precaria  oblata "  and  "  precaria  data."  ^ 
"  Precarise  datse  "  became  less  prominent  in  time,  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Church ;  this  seems  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  800  s  the  expression  "  precaria  "  became  restricted  to 
'*  precarise    oblatse "    and    "  remuneratorise."    Thenceforth    the 

1  Brunner,  "  Gesohiohte  ",  I  (2d  ed.),  307. 
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precarium  was  simply  a  tenancy  that  resulted  from  a  gift  of 
land  on  the  part  of  the  lessor  in  connection  with  a  precedent 
gift  of  land  on  the  part  of  the  tenant.  At  the  same  time  a  peti- 
tion ceased  to  be  an  essential  element  of  a  precarimn. 

(2)  Benefices}  —  In  the  Prankish  period  the  precariiun 
leasehold  was  designated,  in  accord  with  the  usual  terminology 
of  the  late  Roman  period,  the  "  beneficium  "  of  the  lessor ;  and 
this  word  was  used,  the  same  as  the  word  "  precaria  ",  to  desig- 
nate both  the  relation  of  tenancy  and  the  land  held  in  tenancy. 
"  Beneficium  "  and  "  precaria  "  were  therefore,  originaUy,  ex- 
pressions of  identical  meaning ;  although  the  word  "  beneficium  " 
had  from  the  beginning  a  wider  application.  It  was  not  merely 
employed  to  designate  all  tenancies,  including  those  which  were 
not  precarious,  but  was  extended  also  beyond  the  field  of  lease- 
holds generally,  and  could,  for  example,  be  employed  to  designate 
the  transfer  of  ownership  in  land:  notably,  the  land  grants  of 
the  Prankish  kings  were  included  under  the  category  of  the  "  bene- 
ficium." Por,  although  a  restricted  ownership  was  created  by 
them  in  the  donee  so  long  as  only  crown  land  was  involved,  the 
donee,  from  the  time  that  the  Prankish  rulers  began  to  lease  con- 
fiscated church  lands  to  magnates  of  the  kingdom  for  military 
purposes,  acquired  what  was  essentially  a  right  of  tenancy,  be- 
cause of  the  inalienability  which  was  a  fundamental  quality  of 
lands  belonging  to  the  church.  Such  gifts  of  ecclesiastical  lands, 
made  by  Charles  Martel  and  his  successors,  were  originally  known 
a^  "  precarise  verbo  regis  ",  "  verbo  dominico."  The  later  and 
more  limited  conception  of  the  precarium  could  not  be  applied 
to  such  grants,  because  these  never  followed  a  precedent  gift  or 
service  on  the  part  of  the  tenant. 

In  time,  however,  even  the  wide  meaning  of  the  word  "  bene- 
ficium "  was  also  narrowed.  Men  began  to  distinguish  classes 
of  higher  and  lower  tenure,  with  reference  to  the  purpose  of  the 
tenancy  and  the  nature  of  the  services  imposed  upon  the  tenant. 
Only  those  which,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  extent  of  the  land 
held  in  tenancy,  involved  no  economic  dependence  of  the  tenant 
upon  a  seigniorial  demesne,  —  even  though  they  might  be  charged 
with  rents  in  favor  of  such,  —  and  particularly  those  which  from 
the  end  of  the  Prankish  period  permitted  or  required  military 
service  from  the  liegeman  ("  vassal  tenures  "),  were  thenceforth 

»  K,  Lehmann,  art.  "Beaeficium"  in  Hoopla  "Reallexikon",  I,  245. 
Compare  also  Dopsch,  "Die  Wirtschaftsentwioklimg  der  Karolingerzeit ", 
I  (1912),  205  et  aeq. 
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regarded  as  "  beneficia."  With  these  there  were  contrasted, 
as  "  lower  "  tenures,  those  which  obligated  villeins  ("  Hintersas- 
sen  ")  to  labor  services  upon  the  demesne  and  to  the  payment  of 
rents  and  tributes  of  a  rustic  ("  bauerliche  '*)  character. 

(Ill)  Free  and  Unfree  Tenures.  —  We  have  already  adverted 
to  the  fact  that  lands  given  in  tenancy  were  sometimes  drawn 
within  the  economic  system  of  a  manor,  and  sometimes  not. 
The  former  class  constituted,  along  with  the  demesne,  a  solidary 
complex  of  estates  ("  Gutsverband  ") ;  for  such  manorial  vil- 
leins ("  Hufenbauer ")  the  lord's  demesne  ("  Fronhof ")  was 
the  centre  of  economic  and  social  life.  Over  them  stood  a  bailiff 
or  other  manorial  official  ("  Fronhofsbeamte  ") ;  they  were  all 
imited  in  an  association,  the  legal  incidents  of  which  were  deter- 
mined by  manorial  law.  Those  holdings  ("  Leiheguter  ")>  on 
the  other  hand,  which  were  not  thus  drawn  within  the  manorial 
system,  stood  in  no  intimate  relation  with  a  lord's  demesne,  not- 
withstanding that  the  tenants  thereof  might  render  rents  to  a 
land-lord  ("  Leiheherr "),  or  even  be  obligated  also  to  render 
labor  services  upon  his  land.  In  particular,  such  tenants  were 
in  nowise  dependent  upon  a  lord  or  his  officials.  Foremost  among 
tenures  of  this  second  class  were  the  precaria.  They  were  free 
tenancies;  and  this  for  the  reason  that  the  lessor  ("  Leiheherr  ") 
and  tenant  were  regarded,  as  respects  the  relation  of  tenancy 
between  them,  as  parties  equal  in  rights  and  subjected  in  common 
to  the  general  law  of  the  land,  such  tenancies  being  included  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  ("  Grafen-  ")  court.  The  personal 
status  of  the  tenants  remained  unimportant  in  this  connection; 
even  those  personally  unfree  could  receive  precaria  and  be  settled 
imder  free  tenancies  upon  the  land.  Compared  with  these  those 
other  tenures  by  which  land  subject  to  the  direct  usufruct  of  the 
lord  (the  demesne)  was  let  to  villeins  ("  Hintersassen  **)  were 
unfree  tenures,  for  they  were  subject  to  the  manorial  law,  that  is 
to  the  law  of  tenancies  within  the  manor  that  was  administered 
in  the  manorial  court  of  the  landlord  {supra,  p.  4).  Here  too  the 
personal  status  of  the  tenant  was  not  at  first  regarded,  for  the 
manorial  law  was  originaUy  no  law  of  status  for  manorial  serfs 
("  Hofhorige  ").  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  tendency  of 
the  law,  already  referred  to,  to  assimilate  even  personal  relations 
to  things,  there  took  place  at  the  height  of  the  Middle  Ages  a  pro- 
jection of  villeinage  upon  such  dependent  tenements.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was  that  thenceforth  every  person  who  acquired 
lands  within  the  manor  ordinarily  became  thereby  a  serf  ("  Hori- 
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ger  ")  of  the  land-lord,  and  also  became  subject  to  the  manorial 
law.  And  therefore  manorial  tenures  finally  came  to  be  unfree 
not  only  because  they  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
manorial  court  and  not  to  that  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  land, 
but  also  because  they  usually  involved,  although  not  always, 
the  unfreedom  of  the  tenant,  —  his  personal  dependence,  and  his 
dependence  in  private  law.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  Middle  Ages 
it  was  customary,  upon  the  greater  manors,  to  group  together 
a  number  of  dependent  virgates  ("  Hufen  ")  as  an  economic  unit 
(''  Villikation  ",  villa)  and  place  them  under  a  special  manorial 
official,  the  "  villicus  "  or  bailiff  ("  Meier  ",  "  maior  ")>  who  was 
charged  with  their  administration.  Later  it  was  not  unconunon 
for  the  bailiff  to  lease  the  entire  villa  from  the  lord. 

(IV)  Leaseholds  for  Years  and  of  Inheritance.  —  Most  manorial 
tenements  were  let,  from  the  beginning,  to  serfs  or  unfree  per- 
sons who  lacked  the  right  of  free  domicile,  being  bound  to 
the  glebe.  The  practice  therefore  naturally  became  established, 
as  to  such  tenements,  that  the  lords,  —  who  as  knights  felt  a 
pressing  necessity  for  the  labor  of  villeins,  —  should  grant  vacant 
peasant  holdings  to  the  able-bodied  descendants  of  the  dead  ten- 
ants. This  practice  gradually  found  legal  recognition,  at  least 
under  the  manorial  law ;  and  there  thus  originated  a  legal  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  tenant  to  the  inheritance  of  such  manorial 
lands. 

Even  earlier,  before  unfree  tenancies,  generally  speaking,  ac- 
quired a  heritable  character,  this  was  acquired  by  the  free  tene- 
ments. These  free  leaseholds  of  inheritance,  such  as  attained 
widespread  occurrence  from  the  1100  s  onward  in  rural  regions 
and  especially  in  the  cities,  and  which  greatly  checked  the  growth 
of  manorial  tenures,  originated  in  the  Prankish  precaria,  —  that 
is,  in  tenancies  which  had  been  free  from  the  beginning,  —  and 
not  in  earlier  manorial  tenancies.  The  precaria  were  for  the  most 
part  leaseholds  for  life  ("  Vitalleihen  ") ;  but  at  an  early  date 
they  showed  a  tendency  to  become  heritable.  In  the  case  of 
"  precarice  oblatse  ",  which  were  by  far  the  most  numerous,  it 
was  customary  for  the  donor,  for  example,  to  reserve  a  usufruct 
not  only  to  himself  but  also  to  his  wife,  and  even  more  frequently 
to  his  children.  If  in  such  cases  the  second  or  even  the  third 
generation  were  made  grantees  along  with  the  donor,  it  was  a 
natural  step,  upon  the  death  of  the  lessee,  to  grant  the  escheated 
lands  to  his  next  heir;  and,  still  later,  to  extend  the  tenancy 
from  the  beginning  to  the  next  heir,  and  finally  to  all  the  heirs 
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in  perpetuity,  of  the  tenant.  These  heritable  tenancies,  developed 
from  the  precarium,  served  as  models  for  the  free  leaseholds  of 
inheritance  that  were  newly  introduced  in  the  1100  s  and  1200  s. 
Their  extension  to  rural  districts  was  favored  by  various  circum- 
stances. 

Just  as  it  was  earlier  customary  to  make  leases  of  freshly  cleared 
woodlands  in  return  for  a  heritable  rent,  in  order  to  have  them 
cleared  ("  Waldhufen ",  assart-virgate),  so  a  free  tenancy  of 
inheritance,  —  known  as  "  Griinderleihe  ",  "  colonial-tenure  ",  — 
was  the  favored  form  in  which  the  colonization  of  Eastern  Ger- 
many was  realized.  The  German  colonists  were  granted  heri- 
table holdings  as  freemen  by  the  founders  of  marks  or  villages, 
and,  aside  from  a  nominal  rent  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  land  {Le. 
to  the  Territorial  princes  or  to  ecclesiastical  or  secular  magnates) 
in  recognition  of  their  title,  were  subject  only  to  public  taxes 
and  services  which  left  entirely  unaffected  their  personal  status. 
The  favorable  situation  of  these  colonists  in  Eastern  Germany 
reacted  in  turn  upon  the  position  of  the  peasant  population  in 
the  older  parts  of  Grermany,  and  caused  a  recedence  of  manorial 
types  of  tenancy.  To  this  end  the  decay  of  the  manorial  organi- 
zation also  contributed.  It  is  true,  however,  that  heritable 
leaseholds  did  not  everywhere  take  the  place  at  once  of  the  older 
free  tenancies ;  for  example,  this  was  not  the  case  in  Northwestern 
Germany. 

In  Lower  Saxony  the  manorial  lords  broke  up  the  villas  ("  Vil- 
likationen  ")  upon  their  manors,  because,  with  agriculture  becom- 
ing increasingly  productive  while  the  old  manorial  charges  re- 
mained unaltered,  they  were  advantageous  only  to  the  peasants, 
and  no  longer  sufficiently  so  to  the  lords.  The  villeins  of  the 
manorial  demesnes  were  therefore  freed ;  a  number,  usually 
four,  of  the  older  virgates  ("  Lathufen  ")  were  united  into  a  larger 
peasant  holding;  and  this  was  then  leased  to  one  of  the  four 
tenants,  while  the  three  others  either  remained  upon  the  land  as 
cottagers  or  cotters  ("  Koter  ",  "  Kossate  ")  upon  little  house- 
plots,  or  emigrated  to  the  cities  or  to  regions  under  colonization. 
Such  peasants,  who  were  thus  provided  with  new  and  larger 
holdings,  received  them  in  the  beginning  as  leaseholds  for  years 
after  the  manner  of  the  tenancies  that  had  formerly  been  cus- 
tomary with  the  bailiff-lessee  of  the  manor  ("  zu  Meierrecht  *'). 
Along  with  a  betterment  in  the  personal  position  of  the  tenant  at 
law,  there  was  therefore  here  involved  a  weakening  of  the  real 
right. 
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Thfoe  were  tlms  developed  in  Germany,  dnrin^  tbe  Middle 
Aj^y  as  in  the  otlier  ooontries  of  Etnope,  many  forms  of  peasuit 
tenure  vhidi  erjntinued  to  exist  for  a  long  time  beside  one  anocher. 
Along  with  shorter  or  longer  leaseholds  for  years,  —  soch  as  per- 
sisted, for  example,  ontfl  after  the  ^Cddk  Ages  in  the  Hessian 
cokmial-tenares  (**  LandsiedeOeihen  '0,  in  tenancies  of  marl- 
rigfat  (**zn  Mergelreeht'Of  and  in  the  olnkr  bailiff  system  (**  MeicF- 
reeht  '*),  —  and  along  with  the  onfree  tenoies  subject  to  manorial 
law,  there  exr>ted  heritable  kasdidds  that  assured  to  the  tenants, 
throuj^  generations,  the  fuD  economic  produce  of  the  land,  and 
did  not  affect  their  fteedonu  On  the  whole,  the  development 
down  to  about  the  1300  s  was  characterized  by  a  growing  better- 
ment in  the  iegsA  status  of  the  tenant ;  that  b  by  a  strengthening 
of  his  real  rijB^its.  For  aD  kasdidds  conferred  upcm  the  tenant 
a  real  ri^tt  in  the  land,  a  leasehold  setsn  ("  Leih^ewere  '0  based 
upon  an  investiture  realized  in  accord  either  with  the  manorial  or 
the  general  Territorial  law.  The  proprietary  seisin  (''  Eigenge- 
were  '^)  of  the  feudal  lord,  on  the  other  hand,  was  manifested  in  a 
right  to  certain  dues  (money  roits,  rdiefs,  fines  for  alienations, 
etc,)  and  services,  which  in  consequence  of  the  projection  of  most 
tenements  upon  the  land  acquired  the  character  of  real  diarges 
(infra,  §  51) ;  in  the  right  of  escheat  in  case  of  faflure  to  render 
renin  or  services,  often  also  in  case  of  bad  management ;  and  in 
the  requirement  of  the  lord's  assent  to  alienations. 

(V)  TlM  Modam  Developmant. — (1)  In  Eagtern  Germany. — 
In  a  great  part  of  Germany,  especially  in  the  colonized  r^ons, 
there  became  evident  as  early  as  the  1300  s  a  reactionary  move- 
ment, which  was  strengthened  by  the  Reception.  From  the 
beginning,  knights  were  settled,  along  with  peasants,  upon  the 
lands  conquered  from  the  Slavs;  and  they  were  granted  feudal 
estates  ("  Rittergiiter '')  as  a  reward  for  military  services  (which 
they  alone  rendered)  by  the  land-lords,  by  the  Territorial  princes, 
or  by  their  greater  vassals.  These  feudal  holdings,  which  were 
at  first  of  slight  extent  and  therefore  cultivable  by  the  personal 
followers  of  the  knights,  were  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  peasant 
holdings;  the  knights  were  originally  simply  neighbors  of  the 
peasants,  and  possessed  no  seigniorial  privileges  whatever  over 
the  peasant  land.  The  Territorial  rulers,  however,  in  consequence 
of  their  increasing  political  impotence  and  financial  necessities, 
gradually  and  in  increasing  measure  ceded  all  their  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty to  the  holders  of  these  feudal  estates,  who  played  the 
leading  rdle  in  the  Territorial  Diets.    At  the  same  time  the  knights 
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found  it  possible,  either  by  way  of  law  or  of  force,  to  extend  and 
unify  their  holdings,  originally  scattered  among  the  virgates  of 
the  peasants,  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  In  this  manner  there 
resulted  a  fusion  of  land-lordship,  jurisdictional  powers,  and  feudal 
possessions,  out  of  which  sprang  the  "  Rittergut "  of  Eastern 
Germany :  a  solidary  seigniory  in  which  the  lord  of  the  land  was 
sovereign  in  place  of  the  State,  and  whose  inhabitants  became 
his  private  subjects.  The  more  the  nobility  were  forced  into 
agriculture  as  a  calling,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  mer- 
cenary armies  and  of  a  class  of  learned  civil  officials,  the  greater 
was  their  endeavor  to  enlarge  their  demesne  ("  Gutsland  ")  at 
the  expense  of  the  peasant  holdings.  For  this  reason  the  holders 
of  such  seigniories  strove  to  do  away  with  the  traditional  relations 
of  heritable  tenure  that  stood  in  the  way  of  their  designs,  in  order 
to  worsen  the  conditions  imposed  in  new  leases,  and  thus  weaken 
the  possessory  rights  of  the  peasants;  to  increase  the  services 
imposed  upon  these ;  and  thus  to  acquire  the  labor  necessary  for 
the  working  of  their  enlarged  estates.  To  all  this  was  added 
the  fact  that  the  nobles,  by  abolishing  these  heritable  leaseholds 
freed  themselves  at  the  same  time  from  the  obligation  to  re-lease 
them ;  and  so  managed  to  effect  in  ever  increasing  measure,  espe- 
cially after  the  havoc  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  what  was  known 
as  "  Bauemlegen "  (evictions) ;  that  is,  they  confiscated  the 
peasant  land  in  order  to  enjoy  the  direct  usufruct  thereof  and  to 
work  it  by  dependent  labor.  In  this  connection  the  reception 
of  the  Roman  law  was  to  some  extent  detrimental  to  the  peasants ;  ^ 
because  the  jurists  did  not  understand  the  complicated  types  of 
peasant  tenure  in  the  German  law,  and  preferred  to  classify  them 
imder  the  Roman  category  of  leases  for  years,  which  did  not  recog- 
nize a  real  right  in  the  lessee.  In  these  regions,  therefore,  not 
only  did  the  one-time  free  peasant  population  sink  to  personal 
unfreedom,  but  the  peasant  holdings  were  absorbed  in  increasing 
measure  by  the  seigniories,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the 
old  forms  of  tenancy.  This  calamitous  development  was  attacked 
with  energy  in  the  1700  s  by  the  government  in  most  of  the  greater 
Territories.  The  extinction  by  anyone  of  peasant  or  cotter 
holdings  was  prohibited  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  by  an 
edict  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  August  12th,  1749,  —  following 
repeated  earlier  efforts  toward  the  same  end,  particularly  by 
Frederick  William  I ;  and  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht  ",  —  directly 

^  This  view  is  disputed  by  S.  B.  Fay,  "The  Roman  Law  and  the  (German 
Peasant",  Amer.  Hist.  R.,  XVI  (1911),  234-254. 
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attacking  the  result  of  the  historical  development,  —  provided 
that  the  number  of  peasant  holdings  should  neither  be  diminished 
by  eviction  nor  by  joinder,  and  that  landlords  should  care  for  the 
due  tenancy  of  existing  village  holdings  ("  Stellen  und  Nahrun- 
gen  ").  This  new  compulsory  leasehold  tenure,  originating  in  a 
principle  of  public  police  (which  is  reminiscent  of  the  compulsory 
lease  of  offices  in  the  medieval  administrative  system)  ^  did  not 
protect  the  peasant  but  the  peasant  land.  It  forbade  the  land- 
lord to  take  land  for  his  individual  usufruct,  thereby  restricting 
in  considerable  measure  his  ownership,  if  measured  by  the  concept 
of  ownership  then  prevalent  in  the  common  law,  transforming 
it  into  a  sort  of  "  superior  "  ("  Ober-")  ownership.  These  meas- 
ures of  the  Prussian  Crown  had  such  great  significance  because 
they  effectually  checked  what  was  perhaps  the  strongest  force 
tending  to  evictions  of  the  peasantry,  namely,  the  technical  im- 
provement in  the  cultivation  of  great  seigniorial  estates  that  began 
about  the  middle  of  the  1700  s.  They  prevented  any  such  decisive 
destruction  of  the  peasant  class  as  took  place  at  that  time  in 
Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  and  Swedish  Pomerania,  —  oligarchies 
where  "  the  peasant  holdings  melted  together  like  snow  before  a 
springday  5un."  * 

According  to  the  varying  outcome  of  the  conflict  between  the 
various  inconsistent  interests,  the  possessory  and  leasehold  rights 
of  the  peasants  in  Eastern  Grermany  assumed  various  forms. 

In  a  few  regions  the  view  attained  predominance  that  the  peas- 
ant possessed  a  usufructuary  or  "  subordinate "  ownership  in 
the  soil. 

More  frequently  the  rights  to  heritable  rents  ("  Erbzinsrecht  ") 
which  had  earlier  existed,  in  the  colonization  period,  were  trans- 
formed into  so-called  heritable  "  Lassbesitz  "  (tenancy  by  suf- 
ferance). This  relation  was  akin  to  the  older  "rental-lease'* 
("  Zinsleihe  ") ;  but  imlike  that,  it  obligated  the  tenants  ("  Las- 
siten  *'),  not  to  the  payment  of  rents,  but  to  considerable 
labor  services  which  the  lord  found  necessary  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  his  great  estate.  Such  an  estate  was  solidary  (*'geschlos- 
sen"),  as  the  interests  of  the  lord  required ;  that  is,  it  could  not 
be  divided,  but  must  pass  to  a  single  heir,  —  for  the  most  part 
only  the  nearest  relatives  had  rights  of  inheritance. 

Most  widespread  of  all  was  the  non-heritable  "Lassgut." 
After  the  Thirty  Years'  Wkr,  especially,  most  holdings  were  re- 

1  Brunner,  "Leihezwang",  XVII. 

•  Tk,  Knapp,  " Gesammelte  Beitrage",  375. 
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tenanted  in  this  manner  exclusively.  The  "  Lassit "  (villein) 
had  either  a  non-heritable  right  of  usufruct  for  life,  —  which  in 
fact  was  usually  inherited,  —  or  a  revocable  usufructuary  right, 
terminable  at  any  moment. 

Finally  there  also  existed  peasant  leases  for  years. 

The  effect  of  all  these  tenancies  was  to  make  the  peasant  depend- 
ent by  birth  and  to  bind  him  to  the  glebe ;  to  subject  him,  not 
only  personally  but  also  "  dinglich  ",  that  is  as  a  result  of  his  rela- 
tion to  the  land,  to  the  lordship  of  the  landowner.  In  the  case 
of  all  of  them,  of  course,  he  was  deprived  of  any  power  of  disposi- 
tion over  the  land  upon  which  he  was  settled ;  such  a  "  Lassgut  " 
(villein)  estate,  so  long  as  it  was  not  absorbed  in  the  lord's 
demesne,  constituted  a  solidary  aggregate  of  incorporeal  property 
rights  ("  Vermogensinbegriff ")  which  the  peasant  could  not 
partition. 

(2)  In  the  Rest  of  Germany.  —  In-  Lower  Saxony,  that  is  in 
Northwestern  (Jermany,  the  most  common  form  of  tenancy  was 
the  fee-farm  lease  made  to  bailiffs  (a  lease  "  zu  Meierrecht  ")• 
It  was  transformed  by  the  legislation  of  the  1500  s  and  1600  s 
from  a  lease  for  years,  which  it  had  originally  been,  into  a  heritable 
right  to  the  usufruct  of  another's  land  subject  to  the  obligation 
to  manage  the  same  with  proper  regard  to  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  peasantry,  and  to  render  therefrom  certain  annual  dues,  — 
usually  a  "  Meierzins  "  (fee-farm-rent),  a  low  rent  which  was  a 
real  charge  upon  the  estate.  The  bailiff  had  no  ownership  except 
in  the  buildings  and  the  stock  of  the  estate.  Since  the  right  of 
usufruct  was  conditioned  upon  competent  management,  personal 
incompetence  entitled  the  lord  to  cancel  the  lease  ("  Abmeierung") ; 
and  sales  to,  as  well  as  inheritance  by,  inefficient  landlords  were 
forbidden.  This  led  to  the  development  of  two  special  legal 
institutes,  the  "  interim-farm  "  ("  interim-management  ",  "  In- 
terimswirtschaft  ")  and  the  "  parent's  portion  "  ("  Altenteil  "). 
During  the  minority  of  the  next  heir  an  interim  manager  was 
appointed,  who  was  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  estate 
during  the  so-called  years  of  wardship  ("  Mai-",  "  Meier-",  or 
"  Regierjahre  ").  This  manager  was  ordinarily  the  second  hus- 
band of  the  bailiff's  widow.  His  management  was  based  upon 
a  special  and  independent  real  right.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
heir's  period  of  wardship,  the  manager  was  bound  to  deliver  to 
him  the  land,  thereupon  receiving,  by  virtue  of  such  real  right, 
exactly  as  did  the  possessor  of  a  peasant  holding  who  renounced 
it  on  account  of  age,  the  so-called  parent's  portion,  which  was  a 
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right  for  life  to  maintenance,  —  t^.  to  a  free  dwdling  and  certain 
natural  products  (''  Xaturalreichnisse  '0- 

Such  a  fee-farm  {*'  Meiergut ")  could  not  be  charged  by  the 
bailiff  nor  reclaimed  by  the  lord ;  and  for  the  one  as  for  the  other 
it  was  impartible.  A  bailiff-holding  also,  like  the  heritable 
"  lassitic  "  holdings  ("  Lassguter  ")  of  the  ISast,  constituted  a 
solidary  estate ;  and  this  solidarity,  which  was  strictly  enforced 
b]^  legislation,  had  the  consequence,  here  also,  that  succession 
was  limited  to  one  heir.  This  was  the  so-called  ''  single  "  or 
"  preferential  "  heir  ("  AnCTbe  ")•  Unlike  the  rule  of  succession 
which  prevailed  in  the  case  of  entailed  estates  of  noble  families, 
and  family  fideiconmiissa  (supra,  p.  313),  the  other  children  pos- 
sessed no  right  to  compensation  from  such  a  preferential  heir, 
because  the  estate  was  not  the  property  of  the  farmer  ("  Meier  ")• 

In  Middle  and  Southwest  Grermany,  with  the  exception  of  Old 
Bavaria,  heritable  leaseholds  for  money  rents  {"  Zinsleihen  ") 
were  most  common,  except  where  peasant  ownership  subject  to 
rents  ("  zinspflichtiges  Eigentum ")  was  recognized.  No  soli- 
dary feudal  estates  were  developed  in  these  parts  of  Germany; 
on  the  contrary,  the  old  manorial  system  continued  to  exist  with 
the  open-field .  system  as  its  basis  ("  Streubesitz  ")>  and  certain 
dues  as  its  essentially  exclusive  support.  The  possessory  rights 
of  the  tenants  were  therefore,  in  these  regions,  very  much  more 
favorable,  generally  speaking,  than  in  the  East.  It  is  true  that 
this  advantage  had  a  reverse  side:  there  was  far  less  solidarity 
of  the  peasant  holdings ;  only  slight  restriction,  or  none,  existed 
upon  their  free  partition  inter  vivos  and  mortis  causa. 

(VI)  Modem  Agrarian  Legislation.  —  The  enfranchisement  of 
the  peasant  has  been  realized  in  the  Grerman  States  since  the  end 
of  the  1700  s  {supra,  p.  94).  The  purposes  of  this  movement 
included,  along  with  the  abolition  of  the  personal  servitude  of 
the  peasants  and  the  assurance  to  them  of  full  political  rights, 
the  destruction  of  all  charges  upon  peasant  holdings  and  the 
transformation  of  all  baser  possessory  rights  into  unqualified 
ownership. 

In  Prussia,^  —  after  the  crown  had  transformed  all  non-herit- 

»  G,  F.  Knapp,  "Die  Bauembefreiunfi:  und  der  Ursprung  der  LAndar- 
beiter  in  den  alteren  Teilen  Preussens  (2  vols.,  1887);  AubiUj  "Zur 
Geschichte  des  grutsherrlich-baueriichen  Verhaltnisses  in  Ostpreussen  von 
der  Griindung  des  Ordensstaates  bis  zur  Steinschen  Reform"  (1910); 
Skalweity  "  Gutsherrschaf t  und  Landarbeiter  in  Ostdeutschland '\  in 
Schmoller's  J.  B.,  XXXV  (1911),  1339-1366;  Mauer,  "Das  Schicksal  der 
erledigten  Bauemhofe  in  aen  ostlichen  Provinzen  Preussens  zur  Zeit  der 
Bauembefreiung  ",  in  Forsch.  Br.  Pr.  G.,  XXIV  (1911),  249-255. 
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able  "  Lassbesitz  "  holdings  of  peasants  upon  the  crown  lands 
("  Domanenbauern  ")  into  heritable  holdings  as  eariy  as  1777, 
—  the  great  reform  statutes  were  introduced  by  the  celebrated 
edict  of  October  9th,  1807,  which  (to  mention  only  one  provision) 
declared  free  to  everyone  the  acquisition  of  peasant  holdings, 
thereby  doing  away  with  the  conception  of  the  peasant  .holding 
as  a  piece  of  rural  land  that  presupposed  a  certain  personal  status 
in  the  possessor.  Following  this,  the  edict  of  November  14th, 
1811,  provided  that  not  only  those  peasant  holdings  as  to  which 
there  already  existed  a  qualified  right  of  inheritance  or  at  least 
an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  lord  to  renew  the  lease  to  the  heirs 
of  a  deceased  tenant,  but  also  estates  held  under  less  favorable 
tenancies,  should  be  converted  into  the  free  unlimited  property 
of  the  possessor,  subject  to  compensation  to  the  lord,  at  the  in- 
stance of  either  of  the  two  parties.  Of  course,  in  the  absence  of 
statutory  provision  to  the  contrary,  the  peasants  could  not  be 
prevented  from  thereafter  selling  their  free  holdings  to  their  former 
lords.  The  compensation  was  so  adjusted  that  the  possessors 
of  heritable  "Lassguter"  were  required  to  cede  to  the  lord  a 
third,  and  the  possessors  of  non-heritable  "  Lassgiiter  "  and  peasant 
lessees  for  years  a  half,  of  their  land.  The  cost  of  enfranchise- 
ment and  of  the  conversion  of  the  leaseholds  into  ownersliip  was 
therefore  a  diminution  of  the  peasant  holdings  by  a  third  or  a 
half.  There  was  herein  involved  an  abandonment,  —  inconsistent 
with  the  older  policy  of  the  State,  yet  perhaps  with  that  qualifica- 
tion justifiable,  —  of  the  principle  of  compulsory  leasehold  renew- 
als formerly  imposed. upon  the  lords.  The  declaration  of  May 
29th,  1816,  went  even  farther  in  this  direction.  It  restricted  the 
applicability  of  the  preceding  rules  to  holdings  that  had  been 
registered  in  the  land-book,  and  were  capable  of  furnishing  cer- 
tain statutory  team  labor  ("  spannfahig  ")•  All  smaller  holdings, 
although  not  so  convertible  into  normal  statutory  estates  ("  regu- 
lierbar  ")  were  abandoned  either  to  confiscation  by  the  lord  or  to 
conversion  into  pure  leaseholds.  It  is  true  that  the  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  March  2d,  1850,  endeavored  at  that  late  day  to  cure 
this  defect  in  the  declaration  of  1816 :  it  extended  the  character 
of  "  Regulierbarkeit "  (quality  of  being  regularized)  to  every 
"  Lassgut "  holding,  and  imposed  a  measure  of  damages,  not  as 
before  in  land,  but  in  money.  The  Declaration  of  1816,  however, 
and  the  far-reaching  renunciation  which  it  contained  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  compulsory  lease  renewals  imposed  by  the  State,  had  the 
consequence  that  a  great  number  of  peasant  holdings  had  mean- 
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while  disappeared,  being  taken  over  into  the  lord's  estate,  so  that 
the  statute  of  1850  found  only  a  relatively  narrow  field  of  applica- 
tion; a  fact  which  is  not  the  least  among  those  responsible  for 
the  scarcity  of  labor  at  the  present  day,  in  certain  regions.^ 

As  in  Prussia,  so  also  in  the  other  States  of  Germany  the  old 
types  of  tenancy  were  for  the  most  part  abolished  in  the  course 
of  the  1800  s,  especially  in  consequence  of  the  movement  of  1848; 
the  peasant  rights  of  usufruct  being  in  some  States  completely 
allodialized  and  their  re-creation  prohibited,  and  in  others  de- 
clared redeemable,  either  generally  or  with  the  exception  of  partic- 
ular classes.  Only  a  few  States  allowed  the  older  forms  of  ten- 
ancy to  continue,  so  far  as  they  still  siu^ved  (estates  subject  to 
heritable  rents,  heritable  leaseholds,  fee-farms,  etc. :  "  Erbzins-", 
"Erpacht-'',  "  Meierguter  "),  or  made  their  conversion  into  owner- 
ship dependent  upon  a  voluntary  redemption.  The  new  Civil 
Code  has  not  done  away  with  such  relationships,  spared  by  the 
State  law.  It  does  forbid,  however,  as  many  State  statutes 
had  earlier  done,  the  new  creation  of  heritable  tenancies.  The 
Introductory  Act  of  the  Code  (§  63)  makes  an  exception  to  this 
principle  in  the  case  of  heritable  leasehold  rights  ("  Erbpacht- 
rechte  ")  in  those  States  in  which  they  still  exist.  But  even  in 
many  of  these  States,  as  for  example  in  Hesse  and  in  the  Thu- 
ringian  principalities,  the  future  creation  of  new  heritable  leaseholds 
has  been  prohibited  by  the  State  law.  Only  in  the  two  Mecklen- 
burgs  and  in  Liibeck  are  heritable  leases  expressly  recognized 
and  regulated.  The  same  is  true  of  lands  subject  to  rent  charges 
("  Rentengiiter  '*)  in  Prussia  (infra,  §  52). 

§  46.  Urban  Leaseholds.^  (I)  The  Older  Law.  —  Leaseholds 
under  town  law  were  developed  as  free  tenancies.  There  was 
lacking  in  them  the  personal  dependence  of  the  tenant  upon  the 
lessor  which  was  essential  to  a  great  part  of  the  peasant  ("  bauer- 
lich  ")  tenancies,  as  also  to  feudal  tenure.  In  most  cities  the 
lands  upon  which  the  burghers  erected  their  houses  were  conveyed 
to  them  by  the  town  lord,  not  in  rent-free  ownership  but  as  lease- 
holds. Such  a  tenancy  was  a  heritable  right :  the  urban  lease- 
hold was  a  free  and  heritable  leasehold.  These  free  heritable 
leases  of  the  towns,  like  those  of  rural  regions,  owed  their  origin 
to  the  free  precarious  tenures  of  the  Prankish  period.    Indeed, 

*  Brunner,  "Leihezwang",  22. 

*  Compare  the  literature  cited  for  {  45  supra  and  §  52  infra.  Also 
SchreibeTy  "Die  Geschichte  der  Erbleihe  in  der  Stadt  Strassburg  i.  E.", 
in  Beyerle'8  "Beitrage",  III,  3  (1909). 
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no  legal  dijBference  whatever  existed  between  the  heritable  lease- 
holds of  the  towijs  and  of  rural  regions.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
cities  such  leaseholds  were  not  only  earlier  developed  than  in  the 
country,  but  attained  a  far  more  general  dissemination,  than  was 
possible  under  rural  conditions;  for,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned (supra,  pp.  329  et  seq.),  many  other  forms  of  tenure  had 
either  persisted  or  been  newly  formed  in  rural  districts,  at  least 
in  the  older  parts  of  Germany.  In  the  colonized  regions  of  the 
East,  however,  the  free  heritable  lease  was  at  first  the  generally 
prevailing  form  of  tenancy,  even  among  peasant  tenements.  At 
the  same  time,  despite  these  special  conditions  in  Eastern  Ger- 
many, the  free  heritable  leasehold  was  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the 
town  law,  and  was  therefore  known  simply  as  "  Weichbild  ", 
"  Weichbildrecht  ",  "  Burgrecht  " :  town  or  burgage  tenure. 
Like  the  rural  "  colonial  "-lease,  the  heritable  urban  leasehold 
was  originally  one  granted  by  the  founder  of  a  town  ("  Griinder- 
leihe  '*).  After  the  district  intended  for  the  town  had  been  divided 
into  a  number  of  building  lots,  as  nearly  as  possible  of  equal  size, 
the  settlers  received  from  the  town-lord,  on  the  basis  of  a  general 
privilege  issuai  by  him,  a  heritable  and  alienable  real  right  in  the 
building  lots  assigned  to  them,  in  return  for  which  they  were 
bound  to  render  to  him,  in  addition  to  the  public  services  to  which 
they  were  obligated  as  burghers,  a  certain  rent  ("  census  arealis  ", 
"  Wurtzins  ",  "  Preizins  ").  This  was  for  the  most  part  of  slight 
amount,  xof  no  significance  except  as  a  recognition  of  the  lord's 
title,  and  therefore  involved  no  personal  dependence  of  the  citizen. 
In  place  .of  these  original  "  founder  "-leaseholds  there  appeared 
later,  in  the  course  of  the  city's  further  development,  private 
heritable  leaseholds.  These  were  granted,  not  by  the  town-lord 
but  by  private  landowners,  and  therefore  created  between  lessor 
and  tenant  a  relation  under  the  private  law  alone.  Unlike  the 
founder-leaseholds,  which  always  had  exclusive  reference  to  land, 
such  leaseholds  often  existed  in  the  houses,  baths,  booths,  and  stalls 
thereon  erected,  and  also  in  gardens  and  vineyards.  In  the  case 
also  of  these  private  heritable  leases  the  tenant  was  bound  to 
render  a  fixed  rent  of  slight  amount,  to  maintain  the  house  in 
good  condition  if  it  was  included  in  the  leasehold,  and  to  make 
good  all  damage  out  of  his  own  means. 

In  time  the  lessor's  ownership  in  the  land  sank  to  a  mere  right 
to  rent,  a  right  which  was  a  real  charge  upon  the  land ;  whereas 
the  tenant,  in  addition  to  the  ownership  of  the  house,  now  acquired 
the  land,  also,  as  his  own,  subject  to  the  charge  resting  thereon  in 
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favor  of  the  owner  of  the  rent.  In  this  manner  there  originated 
the  institute  of  the  capitalistic  "  purchase-rent  "  ("Rentenkauf " 
—  infra,   §  52). 

These  building-leases  completely  disappeared,  almost  every- 
where, already  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  their  place  there  was 
developed  the  non-usufructuary  or  occupancy  lease  ("  Miete  ") 
of  buildings  and  dwellings.  But  these  ordinarily  gave  the  lessee 
a  real  right,  in  accord  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  medieval 
law  of  seisin,  and  were  therefore  not  destroyed  by  a  sale  of  the 
house  ("  hur  gat  vor  gop  ",  —  infra,  §  84). 

(II)  The  Modem  DeTelopmont.  —  The  Roman  law  of  heritable 
building    rights,    the    superficies,  —  also    known    as    "  Platz-", 

Zimmer-",    "  Keller-",    and    "  Bodenzinsrecht " :     rights    of 

ground  ",  "  room",  "  basement  ",  — was  adopted  into  the  com- 
mon law,  with  only  slight  changes,  at  the  time  of  the  Reception. 
The  regional  legal  systems  also  adopted  it,  although  they  treated  it 
very  differently ;  some  of  them  conceiving  of  it  as  a  case  of  divided 
ownership  (Bavarian  "  Landrecht ") ;  others,  as  a  sort  of  real 
servitude  (Prussian  "  Landrecht "),  or  as  a  variant  form  of  per- 
sonal servitudes  (Saxon  Code),  or  as  a  usufructuary  ownership 
of  the  surface  of  the  soil  (Austrian  Code). 

The  new  Civil  Code  recognizes  the  heritable  building  right  of 
the  common  law  (§§  1012-1017)  as  the  single  heritable  usufruc- 
tuary right  in  a  thing  that  is  possible  under  the  imperial  law,  and 
at  the  same  time  has  wholly  withdra^ii  it  from  State  regulation. 
Only  existing  superficies  have  been  left  unchanged.  This  real 
right  of  the  present  day,  because  it  refers  in  most  cases  to  build- 
ings, may  be  regarded  as  having  replaced  the  medieval  building 
lease  ("  Hauserleihe  ").  But  it  has  a  broader  content,  for  it 
is  equally  applicable  to  any  other  structures,  —  walls,  towers, 
bridges,  railways,  tunnels,  cellars,  etc. ;  and,  moreover,  in  order  to 
promote  the  better  use  of  the  structure,  can  be  extended  to  land 
which  is  not  necessary  for  the  building  proper,  such  as  a  yard, 
garden,  entry-way,  and  the  like.  The  restriction  to  a  part  of  the 
building,  which  was  formerly  possible,  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
been  done  away  with;  and  likewise  its  creation  in  the  case  of 
other  improvements  than  building  structures  (as  plants,  "  Pflan- 
zungssuperfizies  "). 

§  47.  The  Fief :  the  Feudal  Law  of  Medieval  (Germany.  (I) 
The  Feudal  System  generally.  —  The  most  important  tenurial 
relation  ("  Leiheverhaltnis  ")  of  the  medieval  law  was  tenure 
("  Lehn  ")  in  the  technical  sense.    Hardly  another  institute  of  the 
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law  equalled  in  importance  the  tenancy  ("  Leihe  ")  of  the  feudal 
law,  since  in  Germany  most  lands  and  in  England  and  France 
all  lands  were  subject  to  feudal  bonds  ("  nulle  terre  sans  seigneur  ")• 
But  the  feudal  law  was  not  merely  a  part  of  the  law  of  things, 
nor  a  part  only  of  the  private  law ;  in  it  was  most  clearly  expressed 
the  inseparability  of  the  public  and  the  private  law.  Through 
centuries  it  determined  the  nature  of  great  portions  of  the  jural 
life  of  the  country;  indeed,  the  whole  of  medieval  civilization 
acquired  its  peculiar  stamp  from  the  feudal  structure  of  State  and 
society.  How  far  this  affected  the  ideas  of  medieval  men  is  seen, 
for  example,  in  the  widely  imitated  lyric  poetry  of  the  trouba- 
dours of  Southern  France,  who  sang  of  love  as  a  feudal  relation 
between  the  lovers.  Originating  in  the  Frankish  Empire  in  a 
union  of  vassaldom  and  the  "  beneficium  "  ("  Benefizialwesen  "), 
the  feudal  system  spread  from  the  Frankish  law  into  most  of  the 
countries  of  Christendom,  and  brought  about  what  we  know  as 
the  feudalization  of  the  medieval  States.  In  this  place  we  have 
to  consider  the  system  from  the  side  of  the  private  law  alone.  It 
was  constituted  partly  by  general  statutes  of  the  Territorial 
rulers,  and  partly  by  compacts  between  them  and  their  vassals; 
and  was  further  developed  by  administration  in  the  feudal  coiu-ts. 
Because  of  its  wide-reaching  importance  it  was  developed  with 
particular  care.  "  The  German  feudal  law  is  the  richest  part  of 
the  rich  field  of  the  German  law  of  things."  ^  Aside  from  this 
practical  development  it  also  found  exhaustive  theoretical  treat- 
ment at  an  early  day.  In  the  different  Mirrors  of  the  medieval 
law  it  was  presented  side  by  side  with  the  general  Territorial 
law,  —  in  particularly  striking  manner  by  Eike  von  Repkow. 
His  Saxon  law  of  feudalism  "  may  well  challenge,  in  the  fullness 
and  clearness  of  its  content  and  in  the  beauty  of  the  presentation, 
every  other  legal  record."  ^ 

A  brief  preliminary  sketch  must  now  be  given  of  the  classical 
feudal  law  of  medieval  Germany.® 

(II)  Specific  Principles  of  the  Qerman  Feudal  Law.  —  In  the 
beginning  the  expression  "  Lehn  "  (fief),  equally  with  the  corre- 
sponding liatin  term  *'  beneficium  ",  designated  relatively  color- 
less tenancies  ("Leihen  ")  of  the  most  various  kinds  (supra,  pp.  321 
€t  seq.).    In  the  sense  of  the  feudal  law  when  fully  developed  the 

1  Sohm,  in  Z.  Priv.  Off.  R.,  I  (1874),  247.  « Ibid, 

*  Homey er,  in  his  edition  of  the  "  Sachsisches  Lehnrecht  '\  has  given  a 
detailed  and  systematic  presentation  of  this:  *'Des  Saohsenspiegels 
zweiter  Teil  nebst  den  verwandten  Reohtsbtichem"  (Vol.  2,  1844),  201- 
634. 
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"  Lehn  "  was  opposed,  along  with  the  technical  expression  "  feu- 
dum  "  (usually  derived  from  "  faihu  "  =  "Vieh"  =  cattle,  money, 
property ;  also  derived,  however,  from  Old  High  G.  "  fehon  "  = 
to  use;  also  regarded  as  Keltic),  to  the  allod  (=  "  alodis  ",  from 
"  al  "  =  all,  and  "  od  "  =  ownership).^  It  was  distinguished 
from  all  other  tenures  by  its  peculiar  relations  of  service  and 
fidelity  between  lord  and  tenant.  This  personal  relation  retained 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  a  very  special  importance.  In  course 
of  time,  however,  the  real  element  became  predominant,  even 
in  the  case  of  feudal  tenure ;  and  thus  there  originated  the  idea,  — 
an  idea  inconsistent  with  historical  development,  —  that  this 
bond  of  personal  fidelity  was  a  consequence  of  the  possession  of 
the  fief  .^  As  Heusler  has  finely  remarked,^  "  the  relation  between 
lord  and  man  preserved  a  moral  elevation  that  was  essential  to 
the  task  which  the  feudal  law  was  called  upon  to  perform.  Lord 
and  man  stood  infinitely  nearer  to  one  another  socially  and  politi- 
cally than  land-lord  ahd  peasant ;  the  duty  of  the  vassal  was  a 
nobler  one,  and  in  consequence  of  its  political  aspect  was  an  imme- 
diate condition  of  the  existence  of  the  feudal  lord ;  its  basis  was 
not  a  mere  economic  interest,  as  in  the  case  of  peasant  tenures, 
but  one  which  affected  also  the  tenant's  personal  individuality. 
There  was  not  merely  a  gift  of  a  fief,  balanced  against  certain 
precisely  defined  services  as  equivalents  of  each  other;  the  rela- 
tion involved  a  mutual  bond  of  fidelity  and  homage,  which  ex- 
tended not  merely  to  positive  action  but  also,  negatively,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  prejudicial  or  directly  harmful  conduct ",  the 
violation  of  which  might  have  as  its  effect  the  forfeiture  of  feudal 
rights.  As  for  the  lord,  it  was  the  basis,  in  particular,  of  his 
claims  to  feudal  services,  military  services,  and  attendance  at  his 
court :  "  the  former  including  service  under  arms,  for  periods  not 
exactly  determined,  in  the  field;  the  latter,  attendance  at  the 
seigniorial  residence  or  court,  and  especially  suit  to  the  feudal 
court  of  justice."  *  The  vassal  had  a  claim,  in  turn,  upon  the 
fidelity  of  his  lord,  and  in  particular  a  claim  to  security  in  his 
feudal  rights;  although,  indeed,  the  lord  (unlike  the  vassal) 
was  not  bound  to  assume  these  obligations  of  fidelity  under  oath. 
Since  the  fief  was  originally  granted  to  the  vassal  to  the  end  that 
he  might  with  its  help  fulfill  the  services  imposed  upon  him,  and 
above  all  military  obligations,  it  was  a  "  Rittersold  ",  a  knight's 
hire. 

1  V.  Schwenn,  art.  **AUod"  in  Hoop's  "ReaUexikon",  I  (1911),  65. 
«  Heusler,  "Institutionen",  II,  161.        » Ibid.,  162.        *  Ibid.,  163. 
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Anything  whatever  which  yielded  a  pennanent  income  or  prod- 
uce  could  be  granted  as  a  fief ;  and  although  only  lands  —  that 
is  possession  of  land,  including  e.g.  castles  —  were  originally 
granted  as  fiefs,  certam  rights  also  later  became  the  object  of 
feudal  tenm-es;  namely,  those  that  secured  a  permanent  user 
or  an  assured  income,  such  as  various  regalities  and  real-charges 
(rights  of  mill,  coinage,  customs,  tithes),  and  above  all  public 
offices  (dukedoms,  earldoms,  judicial  offices,  bailiwicks,  etc.). 
The  first  tenant  could,  with  certain  exceptions,  subject  the  fief 
in  turn  to  a  sub-infeudation.^ 

On  account  of  the  military  character  of  the  fief  ("  Lehn  ")  as 
distinguished  from  other  tenancies  generally  ("  Leihen  ")>  oi^ly 
men  of  knightly  status  and  capable  of  bearing  arms  possessed  full 
feudal  capacity,  active  and  passive  ("  Heerschild  ").  For  this 
reason  Jews,  outlaws,  and'excommunicants  could  under  no  cir- 
cumstances be  granted  fiefs;  they  were  absolutely  incapable  of 
feudal  relationships.  Burghers,  peasants,  ecclesiastics  (with 
the  exception  of  the  princes  of  the  church),  women,  and  corporate 
associations  could  be  enfeoffed  only  by  the  grace  of  the  lord  ("  per 
gratiam  domini  ") ;  and  even  then  they  must  appoint  a  so-called 
"  bearer  "  or  holder  of  the  fief  ("  Lehnstrager  ")  who  occupied 
the  position  of  vassal  in  relations  with  third  persons,  especially 
the  lord,  —  whereas  the  seisin  remained  in  the  vassal  whom  he 
represented.  Such  tenants  were  capable  only  of  a  relative  feudal 
capacity. 

Thfe  creation  of  a  fief  was  accomplished  by  the  act  of  investiture, 
which  was  composed  of  two  parts,  corresponding  to  the  personal 
and  the  real  elements  of  the  feudal  relation.  Of  these  the  first 
was  the  commendation :  before  the  assembled  vassals,  and  with 
his  hand  in  his  lord's,  the  new  vassal  swore  fidelity  to  his  lord,  and 
confirmed  it  with  a  kiss,  promising  to  be  true,  faithful,  and  obedi- 
ent. This  was  known  as  swearing  or  doing  homage  ("  homa- 
gium",  "hominium^  "Mannschaft ",  "Hulde").  After  this 
followed  the  second  step :  the  giving  or  letting  ("  Leihe  ")  of 
the  object  of  the  fief.  It  took  the  form  of  a  symbolic  investiture 
under  the  law  of  things  {supra,  p.  242),  being  performed  by  the 
lord's  delivery  of  a  symbol  of  investment  accompanied  by  a  simul- 
taneous oral  declaration  of  intention  to  convey ;  that  is  to  say, 
"  with  hand  and  mouth."  The  symbols  used  included  those 
otherwise  customary  in  livery  of  seisin,  —  the  staff,  twig,  glove, 

1  K.  Lehmann,  art.  "Afterlehn"  in  Hoop's  " ReaUexikon,'*  I  (1911), 
40  el  seq. 
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or  hat, — but  especially  a  sword  or  a  spear;  in  the  case  of  secu- 
lar principalities  a  flag  ("  Fahnlehn  ")>  and  in  the  case  of  eccle- 
siastical principalities  a  ring  and  staff  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Concordat  of  Worms,  and  thereafter  a  scepter.  The  ceremony 
was  concluded  by  the  manual  delivery  to  the  vassal  of  a  deed  of 
enfeoffment  ("  Lehnbrief  *') ;  and  to  the  lord,  of  an  acknowledg- 
ment or  coimter-deed  ("  Lehnrevers  ")•  An  investiture  was  neces- 
sary not  only  for  the  creation  of  a  new  fief,  but, — inasmuch  as  the 
right  of  the  feoffee  existed  only  so  long  as  his  relation  of  vassaldom 
to  the  feoffor  continued,  —  whenever  there  was  a  change  in  the 
person  of  the  lord  (a  succession  to  the  crown  or  in  the  family  of 
the  lord)  or  of  the  vassal  (**  Mannfall  ")•  In  such  case  the  vassal 
who  was  entitled  as  heir  to  succession  in  the  fief,  or  to  recognition 
by  the  new  lord,  was  bound  to  give  notice  ("  muten  '*,  "  sinnen  ") 
within  a  year  and  a  day  of  his  desire  for  a  renewal  of  the  fief. 

Feudal  investitm-e  was  preceded  by  a  contract  of  feoffment, 
and  frequently,  —  as  earlier  in  the  case  of  the  Prankish  precaria, 
—  by  a  conveyance  of  the  fee  upon  condition  of  its  reconveyance 
as  a  fief  ("  feudum  oblatum  ").  It  included  the  two  elements, 
common  to  the  law  of  things,  of  an  alienation  C'  Sala  ")  and  an 
investiture ;  but  not  any  "  resignatio  *'  or  release  ("  Auflassung  ") 
in  the  older  sense,  —  for  the  good  reason  that  the  lord  by  no  means 
completely  abandoned  his  rights  in  the  land,  but  on  the  contrary 
retained  his  ownership  of  the  fief  and  the  corresponding  proprietary 
seisin  ("  Eigengewere  ").  The  vassal,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
ceived, as  a  consequence  of  investiture  and  in  accordance  with  the 
general  rules  of  the  law  of  things,  not  only  a  real  right  in  the  land, 
but,  in  the  absence  of  a  provision  to  the  contrary,  the  seisin  also ; 
namely  the  feudal  seisin  ("  Lehnsgewere  ")•  In  case  of  an  enfeoff- 
ment without  immediate  investiture  and  livery  of  seisin,  men 
spoke  of  feoffment  by  contract  ("  Lehen  unter  Gedinge  ")•  In 
this  case  the  vassal  acquired  only  a  personal  right  against  the 
feoffor.  This  form  was  chosen  when  lands  were  to  be  conveyed 
which  at  the  time  were  still  in  the  feudal  possession  ("  Lehns- 
besitz  ")  of  a  third  person,  whether  a  particularly  designated 
holding  (**  geliehenes  oder  benanntes  Gedinge  ") ;  or  that  hold-  ' 
ing,  among  several  of  the  same  lord,  which  should  first  become 
vacant,  —  in  other  words,  a  deed  of  an  undetermined  reversion 
C  Anwartung  ",  "  Anwartschaft  ",  "  unbenanntes  Gedinge  ")• 
Although  the  feoffment  conveyed  to  the  tenant  no  immediate 
seisin  in  the  land,  in  the  case  either  of  the  direct  or  the  reversionary 
deed,  nevertheless  the  right  of  the  feoffee  was  different  in  the 
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two  cases.  In  the  case  of  conditional  feoffment  of  a  definite 
holding  the  feoffee  acquired  the  seisin,  precisely  as  an  heir,  im- 
mediately upon  the  death  of  the  present  possessor;  but  in  the 
case  of  a  feoffment  of  a  reversion  the  estate  reverted  first  to  the 
lord. 

This  real  right  in  the  estate,  which  was  thus  conveyed  to  the 
vassal  by  the  feoffment,  was  of  great  extent  and  of  varied  content. 
He  alone  could  dispose  of  its  profits;  he  could  also  create  in  it 
sub-feuds.  Only  dispositions  of  the  substance  of  the  land,  partic- 
ularly alienations  and  pledges,  he  could  not  affect  without  the 
assent  and  cooperation  of  the  lord,  —  it  was  in  this  connection 
that  the  real  right  remaining  in  the  l6rd  most  frequently  appeared 
in  practice.  Conveyances  without  the  lord's  assent  were  void, 
and  involved  forfeiture  of  the  fief  by  the  vassal.  The  lord,  it  is 
true,  might  "  das  Gut  lassen  "  ("  abandon  "  the  land),  i.e.  elimi- 
nate himself  by  conveying  all  his  rights  to  another ;  but  the  posi- 
tion of  the  tenant  could  not  therebv  be  worsened.  And  therefore 
alienations  by  the  lord  to  one  of  another  class  ("  Ungenosse  "), 
and  partitions  of  the  estate,  were  forbidden.  On  the  other  hand, 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  Law-Books  the  consent  of  the  vas- 
sal's heirs  was  not  yet  essential  to  a  conveyance.  Such  consent 
became  necessary  only  from  the  time  when  a  right  of  inheritance 
in  the  fief  was  recognized  in  the  vassal's  sons  and  later  issue. 
Originally  no  such  right  existed ;  on  the  contrary,  the  feoffment 
was  only  for  so  long  as  the  feoffor  and  the  feoffee  should  live. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  fief  came  to  be  employed  even 
at  an  early  date  primarily  for  military  purposes,  in  consequence 
of  the  need  of  mounted  vassals,  it  became  customary  for  the  heir 
of  a  deceased  lord  to  reconvey  the  fief  to  the  occupant,  and  that 
the  lord  should  not  deny  to  the  son  of  his  dead  liegeman  a  renewal 
of  the  fief.  "From  the  1100s  onward  the  fief  was  treated,  in 
the  absence  of  express  provision,  as  heritable;  in  other  words, 
there  was  developed  under  the  private  law  a  compulsion  of  re- 
feoffment  ("  Leihezwang ")  which  brought  about  the  heritable 
character  of  the  fief."  ^  Along  with  this  compulsory  re-feoff ment 
of  the  private  law  there  was  added  a  similar  one  of  the  public 
law  in  the  case  of  public  oflSces  that  became  feudal  holdings. 
The  lord  was  bound  to  refill  by  feoffment  any  feudal  oflSce  ("  Amts- 
lehen  ")  the  holder  of  which  died  without  heirs.  This  was  a 
principle  which,  in  consequence  of  its  application  to  secular  prin- 
<;ipalities  that  became  fiefs  (that  is  to  "  flag-fiefs  "),  had  the  most 

*  BrunneTf  "Leihezwang",  7. 
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baleful  political  consequences;  for  it  made  futile  in  Grermany 
the  hope  of  such  a  growth  of  royal  power  as  resulted  in  France 
and  in  England  from  the  confiscation  of  the  great  crown  fiefs. 
As  regards  the  ends  served  by  the  fief  under  public  law  in  the 
organization  of  the  army  and  the  civil  service,  the  principles  of 
the  Germanic  law  of  inheritance  were  inapplicable,  since  they 
divided  the  heritage  between  the  heirs  of  equal  blood.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  special  rules  of  feudal  inheritance  were  developed 
which  differed  from  the  general  law  of  inheritance  in  lands.  Of 
course  only  persons  capable  of  feudal  services  could  be  feudal 
heirs ;  those  absolutely  incapable  were  therefore  wholly  excluded, 
and  those  who  were  imder  relative  incapacity  were  bound  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  which  made  enfeoffment  possible,  —  such,  for 
example,  as  the  appointment  of  a  holder  of  the  fief  C'  Lehnstra- 
ger  ")•  ^*ot  only  this,  but  even  as  to  persons  capable  of  feudal 
service  the  right  was  much  more  limited  than  in  the  general  law 
of  the  land  ("  Landrecht  ")•  Only  the  vassal's  son  seems  orig- 
inally to  have  been  conceded  a  right  of  succession  under  the 
German  feudal  law;  later  the  right  was  extended  to  all  the 
issue  of  the  last  occupant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  de- 
scendants of  the  fiirst  tenant,  as  well  as  all  ascendants,  were  ex- 
eluded.  However,  these  rules  were  modified,  at  an  early  day, 
by  particular  agreement  in  special  cases.  Women,  notably,  were 
accorded  rights  of  succession. 

In  case  of  the  presence  of  several  heirs  of  equal  rank  the 
lord  did  not  originally  need  to  enfeoff  more  than  one; 
in  return,  the  others  could  demand  compensation  from  the  fee 
("Allod")*  From  the  1300  s  onward,  however,  he  was  bound 
to  enfeoff  the  heirs,  if  they  demanded  it,  in  collective  hand.  En- 
feoffment in  collective  hand  was  at  first  the  sole  form  of  the  Ger- 
man feudal  law  for  the  community  ("  gemeinschaftliche  ")  enfeoff- 
ment of  several  vassals.  As  required  by  the  general  rules  of  owner- 
ship in  collective  hand  (supra,  p.  139),  such  feoffment  was  realized 
by  the  tenants'  laying  their  hands  in  those  of  the  lord  and  grasp- 
ing together  the  symbol  of  investiture  he  extended.  In  relation 
to  him  they  constituted  but  one  person;  but  they  were  bound, 
upon  demand  by  him,  to  designate  one  of  their  number  upon  whom 
he  could  depend  for  the  due  performance  of  feudal  obligations. 
They  received  the  fief  in  undivided  possession  and  enjoyment. 
From  the  1300  s  onward,  however,  partititions  of  the  usufruct, 
accompanied  by  abolition  of  community  management  ("Mut- 
schierungen  " ;  supra,  p.  143)  became  increasingly  common.     The 
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collective  feoffees  could  dispose  either  of  the  entire  fief  or  of 
portions  thereof  only  by  an  act  of  collective  hand.  Upon  the 
death  of  a  tenant  who  left  no  children  capable  of  feudal  services, 
benefit  of  survivorship  prevailed  in  favor  of  the  others.  Along 
with  this  collective  feoffment  of  the  Grerman  law  there  was  also 
developed,  as  early  as  the  Middle  Ages,  in  Grermany  as  elsewhere, 
a  co-feoffment  in  undivided  shares  ("  Mitbelehnung  zu  Bruch- 
teilen  ")  similar  to  the  Italian  "  coinvestitura." 

During  the  minority  of  a  vassal  a  feudal  wardship  distinct 
from  the  wardship  of  the  Territorial  Law  was  recognized.  The 
lord  himself  was  ordinarily  the  feudal  guardian.  As  such  he  took 
the  profits  of  the  fief  (the  so-called  "  Angefalle  ") ;  but  he  could 
also  let  these  out  along  with  the  wardship.  The  origin  of  this 
wardship  of  the  feudal  law  "  goes  back  to  a  temporary  right  of 
escheat  ('  Heimfallsrecht  *)>  which  was  not  destroyed  by  the 
development  of  the  heritable  character  of  the  fief  and  assured 
the  lord  compensation  for  the  damages  he  suffered  through  the 
loss  of  feudal  services  during  the  continuance  of  the  tenant's 
minority."  ^  In  time  the  rule  was  developed  that  the  lord  was 
bound  to  convey  the  feudal  wardship  {i.e.  of  the  body)  to  the  guard- 
ian of  the  fee  ("  Allodialvormund  ")>  even  though  the  latter  might 
be  his  vassal,  upon  demand  and  re-feoffment. 

If  a  vassal  died  without  feudal  heirs,  and  if  neither  a  feudal 
contract  ("  Gedinge  ")  nor  sub-feuds  existed,  the  fief  escheated  to 
the  lord.  Moreover,  the  vassal  could  at  any  time  dissolve  the 
feudal  relation  of  his  own  motion  by  a  release  of  the  land  to  the 
lord  or  by  a  renunciation  of  homage.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
was  guilty  of  a  felony  (from  Old  Norse  "  fel  ",  "  felo  ",  Old  High  G. 
*'  fillo  '*  =  criminal,  wretch),  —  that  is,  if  he  was  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  feudal  faith,  a  refusal  to  perform  his  feudal  services,  a  convey- 
ance of  the  fief,  or  a  failure  to  give  due  notice,  —  or  if  he  was 
guilty  of  any  other  dishonorable  action,  the  lord  could  reclaim  the 
fief  from  the  vassal  by  judicial  action ;  and  according  to  the  earlier 
and  stricter  law  this  would  bind  also  the  feoffee's  heirs.  Simi- 
larly, the  lord  might  forfeit  his  rights  by  a  breach  of  faith,  a  denial 
of  the  tenant's  rights,  or  by  dispossessing  the  tenant,  etc.  In  these 
cases  the  estate  fell  to  the  vassal,  and  he  passed  it  to  his  heirs 
released  from  all  feudal  obligations;  but  the  lord  retained  the 
right  of  escheat. 

§  48.   The  Modem  Feudal  Law.     (I)  The  Common  Law.  —  (1) 
The  Lombard  law  was  received  as  a  common  and  subsidiary  law 

1  Schrdder,  "Lehrbuch"  (5th  ed.),  425. 
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in  feudal  relations  beginning  with  the  second  half  of  the  1400  s, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Grennan  feudal  law  had  itself  reached 
a  mature  and  rich  development.  The  evident  cause  for  this  was 
that  the  Lombard  book  of  feudal  law,  the  "  Liber  "  or  "  Consue- 
tudines  feudorum  'V  had  been  embodied  in  the  "  Corpus  luris 
CiviUs  "  as  a  so-called  "  decima  coUatio  novellarum  ",  and  there- 
fore shared  the  fortunes  of  that  Code.  Moreover,  the  Lombard 
feudal  law  had  been  developed  by  Italian  theorists  upon  the 
basis  of  the  feudal  statutes  of  the  emperors  Konrad  II,  Lothar 
III,  and  Frederick  I,  and  the  differences  between  it  and  the  Ger- 
man could  easily  be  harmonized.  At  the  same  time  the  existing 
sources  of  the  native  feudal  law  maintained  their  local  authority 
in  the  face  of  the  new  common  law ;  especially  in  the  regions  of 
the  Saxon  law  the  old  practices  continued  in  many  important 
matters.  The  common  feudal  law  was  on  one  hand  further  de- 
veloped in  a  unitary  sense  by  theory,  which  cultivated  it  zealously 
as  a  special  branch  of  legal  science ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  was 
supplemented  in  a  particularistic  sehse  by  the  feudal  statutes 
issued,  even  in  modem  times,  in  many  of  the  imperial  Territories. 
Among  these  statutes  the  most  noteworthy  are  an  edict  of  1764 
of  Electoral  Saxony,  and  the  comprehensive  feudal  legislation 
of  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht,"  which,  in  Suarez's  words,  constituted 
"  a  ius  feudale  universale  in  the  philosophic  sense  " ;  that  is,  a 
subsidiary  common  feudal  law  supplementary  to  the  Lombard 
systems.  These  were  followed  by  the  Baden  Feudal  Act  ("  Lehns- 
gesetz  ")  of  1807,  and  the  Bavarian  Feudal  Edict  of  1808. 

(2)  Variant  Institutes.  —  The  common  feudal  law  was  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  in  the  following  respects  from  the  older  Ger- 
man law. 

Movables,  provided  their  substance  or  their  value  was  assured 
of  permanence,  and  money  (the  profits  of  an  assured  capital) 
were  recognized  as  objects  of  feudal  tenure. 

The  requirement  of  the  personal  presence  of  lord  and  vassal  in 
the  act  of  investiture  was  allowed  to  lapse ;  only  a  few  State  stat- 
utes retained  it. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Lombard  law  there  were  developed 
from  the  forms  of  feoffment  by  contract  ("  Gedinge  '0  recognized 
in  the  German  law,  —  either  of  definite  lands  or  of  undetermined 
reversions,  —  the  two  institutes  of  feudal  rights  in  expectancy 
("  Lehnsanwartschaft  ")  and  feoffments  in  reversions  ("  Eventual- 

^  See,  on  its  origins,  K.  Lehmann,  ''Das  langobardische  Lehnrecht" 
(1896). 
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belehnung  ")*•  These  became  of  great  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  imperial  Territories,  inasmuch  as  they  detennined  dynastic 
succession  to  the  throne  in  case  of  the  extinction  of  a  Territorial 
dynasty. 

Feudal  rights  in  expectancy  were  granted  either  in  a  particular 
fief  ("  exspectativa  feudalis  specialis  ")  or  in  the  first  fief  which 
should  escheat  ("  exspectativa  feudalis  generalis  ")  or  in  any  fief 
whatever  ("  exspectativa  feudalis  indeterminata  ")•  They  secured 
to  the  holder  of  such  future  estate,  without  any  investiture,  a 
contractual  right  against  the  lord  to  investiture  upon  fulfillment 
of  a  condition.  This  right  was  inherited,  according  to  the  rules 
of  succession  of  the  private  law,  by  those  heirs  of  the  expectant 
who  were  capable  of  feudal  services ;  and  the  corresponding  legal 
duty  of  the  lord  descended  to  his  successors.  Of  several  rights 
in  expectancy  the  oldest  took  precedence,  without  distinction 
between  special  and  general  rights. 

The  feofifment  of  a  reversion  ("  Eventualbelehnung  ")>  on  the 
other  hand,  like  the  old  **  donatio  post  obitum  ",  involved  an 
immediate  investiture,  either  of  a  definite  fief  when  it  should 
escheat  or  of  the  first  one  that  should  fall  vacant ;  it  therefore 
conveyed  immediately  to  the  grantee  a  real,  —  albeit  a  qualified, 
—  right  in  expectancy  ("  Wartrecht  ")•  The  instant  the  condi- 
tion was  fulfilled  the  right  of  the  feoffee  became  unqualified ;  he 
did  not  need  to  seek  a  new  feoffment.  Such  rights  of  feoffment 
in  a  reversion  were  also  heritable  by  the  heirs  of  the  two  parties, 
and  according  to  the  rules  of  feudal  succession. 

When  a  feoffment  in  a  reversion  conflicted  with  a  right  in  ex- 
pectancy the  former  took  precedence.  Among  several  feoffments 
in  a  reversion  the  earliest  had  preference. 

As  for  feoffments  of  several  persons,  in  many  regions  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Lombard  institute  of  co-feoffment  ("  coinvestitura  ") 
were  adopted.  These  were  totally  different  from  the  principles 
of  the  (Jermanic  institute  of  collective  hand,  and  secured  to  each 
vassal  an  ideal  quotal-share  in  the  fief.  In  such  enfeoffments 
there  was  no  benefit  of  survivorship  among  the  co-feoffees;  on 
the  contrary  they  could  not  receive  a  share  of  a  deceased  liegeman 
unless  they  otherwise  possessed  a  right  to  inherit  from  him,  by 
reason  of  kinship  or  a  contract  of  investitiu^e  in  a  particular  fief. 

Unlike  the  German  law,  the  Lombard  feudal  law  recognized 
tenurial  relations  originating  in  extinctive  prescription  ("  Ver- 
jahrung  ")  in  those  cases  where  one  had  possessed  a  fief  for  thirty 
years  with  good  faith  in  both  parties,  and  had  rendered  feudal 
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services  from  it  (so-called  "feudum  informe  ")•  This  principle 
passed  over  into  the  common  feudal  law  and  into  many  of  the 
modern  regional  systems,  the  period  being  reduced  in  the  practice 
of  the  common  law  to  ten  or  to  twenty  years.  Still  later  statutes 
repudiated  the  institute. 

The  real  rights  of  the  lord  and  of  the  vassal  were  classified  by 
theorists  under  the  concepts  of  "  superior  "  and  "  subordinate  " 
ownership  {supra,  p.  232  et  seq.).  As  regards  restrictions  upon 
alienation  by  the  vassal,  imposed  in  the  interest  of  the  lord,  the 
strict  view  of  the  German  law  was  preferred  in  the  common  law, 
the  original  and  more  favorable  viewpoint  of  the  Lombard  law 
having  already  been  abandoned,  on  this  point,  in  the  feudal 
statutes  of  Lothar  III  and  Frederick  I.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
common  feudal  law  required,  for  conveyance,  not  only  the  con- 
sent of  the  lord  but  also  the  consent  of  the  agnates  and  of  co- 
feoffees  and  feoffees  of  reversions  ("  Eventualbelehnten  ")•  These 
also  possessed  a  revocatory  action  in  case  of  an  improper  aliena- 
tion ;  not,  however,  one  unlimited  as  to  time,  such  as  the  lord 
originally  possessed,  but  one  available  within  a  prescriptive  period 
of  thirty  years.  If  the  lord  reclaimed  the  fief  by  means  of  a  revo- 
catory action  it  remained  in  his  hands  only  so  long  as  the  alienor 
and  his  descendants  capable  of  feudal  service  might  live.  After 
their  death  the  rights  of  the  agnates  and  of  co-f eofifees  and  feoffees 
in  the  reversion  became  effective.  In  addition  to  a  right  of  revo- 
cation the  feoffor  and  his  successors  possessed  the  feudal  preferen- 
tial right  of  purchase  ("  Lehnsretrakt  ",  "  retractus  feudalis  ")* 
which  was  unknown  to  the  classical  feudal  law  of  Germany,  and 
by  means  of  which  they  could  reclaim  the  land  from  any  third 
person  subject  to  repayment  of  the  purchase  price.  Whereas 
the  Lombard  law  conceded  to  the  issue  of  the  alienor  neither 
a  right  of  revocation  ("  Retraktionsrecht ")  nor  a  preferential 
iright  of  purchase  ("Retraktrecht"),  both  of  these  were  conceded 
to  them  in  various  particularistic  systems,  and  in  the  practice  of 
the  common  law;  others  of  the  regional  systems,  on  the  other 
hand,  restricted  the  right  of  preferential  purchase,  or  totally  abol- 
ished it  while  conceding  other  Remedies  in  its  place. 

The  theory  of  "  feudal  liabilities  ",  —  that  is  liabilities  "  of 
the  fief  "  ("Lehnsschulden  ")> — was  first  developed  in  the  theory 
of  the  common  law.  Feudal  liabilities  were  distinguished,  in  it, 
from  those  liabilities  which  bound  only  the  allodium  of  the  vassal 
(to  whom  the  fruits  of  the  fief  belonged),  and  which  were  always 
inherited  by  his  descendants,  but  by  his  agnates  only  when  they 
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were  his  universal  successors.  Feudal  liabilities  were  liabilities 
assumed  in  the  interest  or  for  the  improvement  of  the  fief.  They 
passed  with  this  to  successors  in  possession,  who  thereby  became 
responsible  for  them  only  to  the  extent  of  the  fief's  value,  and  not, 
or  at  least  only  secondarily  ("debita  feudalia  subsidaria  ")>  with 
the  allodium ;  they  were  not  a  charge  upon  the  fee  of  the  heir. 

Feudal  liabiUties  imposed  by  law  ("  debita  feudalia  legalia  ") 
included,  in  the  first  place,  those  contracted  by  the  first  pos- 
sessor in  order  to  acquire  the  fief  for  himself  and  his  family, 
and  to  increase  its  extent ;  these  feudal  debts  passed  only  to  such 
possessors  of  the  fief  as  derived  their  possession  from  the  feoff- 
ment of  the  first  possessor,  —  whence  they  were  "  debita  feudalia 
respectiva  ",  as  contrasted  with  those  that  were  "  absoluta  ", 
which  last  were  effective  against  everyone  who  acquired  the  fief. 
They  included,  further,  debts  which  were  contracted  to  maintain 
the  feudal  estate  in  its  original  extent  or  condition  or  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  rights  of  co-heirs ;  also,  later,  hypothecs  imposed 
upon  the  land  with  the  consent  of  the  lord  and  the  agnates ;  and 
also  certain  statutory  obligations  of  the  successors  in  the  fief. 
Examples  of  the  last  were  the  living  ("  Alimentation  ")  allowed 
by  the  common  law  to  needy  persons  next  in  expectancy,  but 
who  were  excluded  from  succession  because  of  bodily  defects; 
costs  of  burial,  support  ("  Unterhalt ")  and  dowry  allowed  in 
the  regional  systems  to  needy  daughters ;  and  dower  ("  Leib- 
gedinge  ",  "  Wittum  ")  allowed  to  widows.  In  addition  to  these, 
still  other  debts  could  be  declared  liabilities  of  the  fief  with  the 
consent  of  all  living  agnates  and  successors  thereto  ("debita 
feudalia  consensuata  ")•  Among  feudal  debts  belonged  also  the 
so-called  "  constitutum  feudale  "  ("  Lehnsstamm  ") ;  a  capital 
permanently  invested  in  a  feudal  fief  the  rents  from  which  were 
inherited  according  to  the  feudal  law. 

The  rules  regulating  succession  to  the  fief  differed  in  especial 
degree  from  those  of  the  older  German  law.  Unlike  this,  the 
Lombard  law  conceded  a  right  of  inheritance  in  the  fief  not  only 
to  the  issue  of  the  last  possessor,  but  also  to  his  "  agnates  *',  his 
collaterals  of  the  male  line;  although  this  was  accorded  them 
only  so  far  as  they  were  descendants  of  the  first  acquirer,  —  i.e, 
only  to  persons  to  whom  the  fief  was  "  feudum  patemum."  To 
be  sure  this  could  be  altered,  "  per  gratiam  domini ",  to  the  extent 
of  conceding  a  right  of  succession  to  collateral  kindred  who  were 
not  descendants  of  the  first  acquirer  ("  feudum  novum  ex  iure 
antiqui  concessmn  ").    This  alien  law  was  received  in  Germany. 
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From  the  contractual  extension  of  the  rights  of  collaterals,  men- 
tioned above,  there  was  developed  in  Mecklenburg  the  right  of 
so-called  "  Reversal  "-cousins :  that  is,  cousins  who  were  appointed 
successors  in  deed  of  feoffment  upon  the  basis  of  the  *'  Rever- 
salen  "  of  1621.  It  was  only  in  the  countries  of  the  Saxon  law 
that  men  clung  to  the  native  view,  recognizing  rights  of  inheri- 
tance in  the  "  agnates  "  only  when  the  feoffment  was  made  to 
them  collectively;  the  institute  then  becoming,  in  such  cases, 
"  a  mere  substitute  for  agnatic  succession."  ^ 

The  order  of  inheritance  under  the  feudal  law  was  essentially 
a  special  succession  in  a  feudal  estate,  distinguished  from  the 
allodium  as  a  "  special  "  estate ;  *  in  doctrinal  literature  it  was 
frequently  conceived  of  as  a  so-called  *'  successio  ex  pacto  et 
providentia  maiorum  ",  —  by  which  was  meant  that  the  feudal 
heir  was  not  the  heir  of  the  last  possessor  but  of  the  first  acquirer. 

These  different  principles  of  feudal  and  allodial  succession,  — 
and  also  escheat,  or  the  bankruptcy  of  the  vassal,  —  might  make 
necessary  the  separation  of  the  fief  from  the  fee.  For  this  reason, 
and  in  case  a  simple  real  partition  could  not  be  made,  special 
rules  were  developed  regulating  the  institute  of  feudal  partition. 
The  special  guardianship  of  the  lord  over  a  minor  tenant  disap- 
peared at  an  early  day.  Such  an  institute  was  unknown  also 
to  the  common  feudal  law.  Only  in  some  of  the  particularistic 
systems  do  we  find  a  special  feudal  guardian ;  he  acts  as  the  holder 
of  the  fief  ("  Lehnstrager  "),  whereas  the  administration  of  the 
fief  is  incumbent  upon  the  guardian  of  the  allodium. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  termination  of  the  feudal  relation,  all 
other  causes  thereof  became  in  the  modem  period  progressively 
less  important  in  comparison  with  contracts  or  statutes  which 
abolished  feudal  lordship  ("  AUodifikation  ")  and  statutes  that 
completely  abolished  feudal  relations  generally. 

(II)  The  Decay  of  the  Feudal  Law.  —  As  early  as  the  second 
half  of  the  Middle  Ages  there  set  in  a  decay  of  the  feudal  system 
which  continued  uninterruptedly  through  the  following  centuries. 
True,  the  feudal  character  of  the  imperial  Territories  was  main- 
tained until  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Empire,  —  an  indication 
of  its  weakness,'  —  but  feudalism  was  forced  to  yield  step  by  step 
before  the  strengthening  conception  of  the  modern  State.  Grants 
were  no  longer  made  of  public  powers  and  of  rights  of  sovereignty 
as  feudal  holdings ;  these  were  made,  instead,  the  basis  of  State 

*  Gierke  in  HoUzendorff-Kohler,  500. 

•  Ibid.,  602.  » Ibid.,  497. 
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oflBces.  Feudal  military  service,  once  the  leading  feature  of 
the  entire  institute,  lost  its  importance  owing  to  changes  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  war  with  the  appearance  of  mercenary  and 
standing  armies.  The  protection  which  the  lord  was  bound  to 
give  his  vassals  lost  its  value  with  the  growth  of  a  general  State 
citizenship.  The  feudal  supremacy  of  the  Territorial  princes 
grew  into  a  State  sovereignty,  and  subjection  to  the  feudal  power 
of  another  than  the  ruler  of  the  State  no  longer  appeared  recon- 
cilable with  the  latter's  position.  Wherefore,  even  in  the  time  of 
the  old  Empire,  the  Territorial  rulers  began  to  redeem  seigniorial 
privileges  and  undertake  the  allodification  of  fiefs.  Among 
others,  Frederick  William  I  of  Prussia,  who  by  a  statute  of 
January  5th,  1717,  ordered  the  abolition  of  all  nobiliary  and  villein 
("  Bauer-")  tenures  and  feudal  rights  of  judicature  ("  Schulzen- 
lehn  ")  in  exchange  for  a  money  compensation ;  a  statute  which, 
to  be  sure,  was  only  slowly  and  incompletely  enforced.  The 
only  exceptions  were  crown-fiefs  and  heritable  feudal  oflSces 
("  Erbamterlehn  ") ;  "  feuda  extra  ciutem  "  (fiefs  situated  outside 
the  kingdom),  and  reversionary  ("  beanwartschaftete  ")  tenures. 
The  purely  private  side,  also,  of  the  feudal  law  "  shrank  to  a 
special  law  of  particular  estates  " ;  it  became  "  for  the  most  part 
a  mass  of  principles  derived  from  abandoned  premises."  * 

Before  the  disappearance  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  feudal 
relations  had  come  to  be,  in  fact,  "  a  long-since  antiquated  system, 
whose  material  basis  had  lost  all  vitality,  and  which  was  filled 
with  countless  details  elaborated  with  theoretical  subtlety,  and 
therefore  correspondingly  provocative  of  controversy."  ^  The 
rickety  structure  collapsed  as  soon  as  it  was  touched  by  the  ideas 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

In  France  the  feudal  regime  including  all  feudal  tenurial  relations 
("  Lehnswesen  ")  had  been  swept  away  by  the  Decree  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  August  4th,  1789.  The  principles  of  the  French 
statutes  were  introduced  into  all  those  parts  of  Germany  which 
were  then  a  part  of  France;  and  after  the  end  of  the  French 
occupation  they  were  only  in  part  repealed.  This  is  the  reason 
why  in  those  regions,  for  example  in  Alsace-Lorraine  and  in  the 
Prussian  Rhineland,  the  feudal  order  is  completely  antiquated 
and  forgotten :  with  reference  to  them  one  can  speak  of  the  feudal 
law  only  in  a  historical  sense. 

But  even  in  most  of  the  other  parts  of  Germany  a  fundamental 

*  Gierke  in  HoUzendorff-KoKLert  497. 

•  Franken,  "Privatrecht",  274. 
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change,  although  not  so  radical,  was  effected  in  the  course  of  the 
1800  s,  especially  in  consequence  of  the  revolutionar>'  movement 
of  1848  and  the  demand  made  in  the  Fundamental  Rights  of  that 
year  for  the  abolition  of  all  feudal  relationships.  Tenure,  so  far 
as  it  existed  under  the  public  law,  was  everywhere  abolished ;  the 
feudal  supremacy  of  the  "  superior  "  owner,  and  therewith  the 
restrictions  upon  alienation  and  powers  of  retractive  purchase 
which  existed  in  his  interest,  ceased  absolutely  to  be  observed. 
Moreover,  a  further  step  was  taken  toward  the  aUodification  of 
all  land  by  forbidding  the  creation  of  new  fiefs.  In  Prussia,  the 
"  Landrecht "  had  still  .recognized  that  right,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  sovereign,  but  the  constitution  of  January  1st,  1850, 
provided  in  Article  40 :  "  The  creation  of  feudal  holdings  ...  is 
forbidden.  Existing  fiefs  .  .  .  shall  be  converted  into  free  own- 
ership under  statutory  provisions/'  Only  in  the  case  of  crown 
fiefs,  i.e.  those  granted  directly  by  the  king,^  and  "  feuda  extra 
curtem  "  was  a  '*  temporary  "  exception  made  (Art.  41).  These 
principles  were  given  effect  in  statutes  of  March  2d,  1850,  and 
June  5th,  1852.  The  first  abolished  throughout  the  kingdom 
the  "  superior  "  ownership  of  the  feudal  law  and  all  the  rights 
directly  derived  therefrom,  without  compensation,  but  with  the 
same  exceptions  of  royal  and  foreign  fiefs.  The  second  provided 
that  existing  fiefs  should  be  redeemed  under  statute.  The  result 
of  this  was  the  extinction  of  the  rights  of  holders  of  future  interests 
in  the  fiefs  ("  Lehnsanwarter  "),  subject  to  money  compensation, 
in  so  far  as  existing  fiefs  were  not  converted  into  family  fideicom- 
missa.  Special  statutes  were  later  issued  in  different  provinces 
of  the  Kingdom  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  of  1852. 

A  similar  development  took  place  in  almost  all  the  other  Ger- 
man States,  including  Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg,  Saxony,  Baden,  and 
Hessia.  Everywhere  the  fief  was  transformed  into  an  institute 
similar  to  a  family  fideicommissum.  With  reference  to  these 
rights  the  rules  derived  from  the  old  conception  of  "  subordinate  " 
ownership,  —  feudal  order  of  succession,  rights  of  agnates,  feudal 
alienations,  feudal  partitions,  and  feudal  debts,  —  still  retain 
authority.  Only  in  a  few  States  does  the  feudal  law,  as  such,  still 
exist :  in  Mecklenburg,^  Lippe,  Waldeck,  Reuss  a.  L. 

1  These  include  in  Prussia  the  Silesian  principalities  of  Sagan,  Oels, 
Troppau,  and  Ja^emdorf,  the  principality  of  Krotoschin  in  Posen,  the 
fiefs  of  the  *' mediatized''  princes  ana  counts  of  Stolberg,  Wittgenstein, 
Hohen-Solms,  Solms-Brauniels,  and  Wied. 

'  In  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  there  are  still  390  feudal  tenants  ("Lehns- 
besitzer"),  as  compared  with  557  owners  of  aJlodial  estates;  in  Mecklen- 
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In  so  far  as  remnants  of  the  feudal  law  do  still  exist  their  regu- 
lation has  been  reserved  by  the  Civil  Code  to  State  law  (EG,  §  59). 

Topic  2.    Servitudes 

§  49.  Servitudes  in  General.  (I)  The  Older  Law.  —  The  con- 
ception of  servitudes  ("  Dienstbarkeiten  ",  "  Servituten  ")  as 
an  independent  group  of  real  rights  was  unknown  to  the  Germanic 
law  in  its  original  form.  It  was  only  through  the  Reception 
that  it  acquired  importance  in  the  legal  life  of  Germany.  The 
Roman  servitude  was  a  real  right  of  usufruct  existing  in  a  thing 
belonging  to  another.  It  was  a  predial  servitude  when  this  usu- 
fructuary right  served  the  interests  of  land,  a  personal  servitude, 
when  it  served  those  of  a  person.  Servitudes  were  originally 
the  only  "  iura  in  re  aliena  "  of  the  Roman  law;  pledges,  emphy- 
teusis, and  superficies  first  appeared  later.  Personal  servitudes 
remained  few  in  number  and  restricted  to  certain  definite  types : 
"  ususfructus  ",  "  usus  ",  "  habitatio  ",  and  "  operse."  Servi- 
tudes, including  the  emphyteusis  and  superficies,  were  the  only 
form  in  which  the  Roman  law  could  apportion  the  usufruct  value 
of  a  thing  ("  Gebrauchswert ")  between  several  holders  of  rights 
therein. 

Under  the  totally  different  conditions  of  fact  and  law  prevailing 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  rich  development  of  tenurial  ("  Leihe-") 
rights  and  the  numerous  real  rights  and  restrictions  upon  ownership 
which  remained  from  older  collective  ownership  solved  in  a  far 
more  comprehensive  manner  the  problems  with  which  servitudes 
were  created  to  deal  in  the  Roman  law.  At  the  same  time,  there 
also  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages  legal  relations  based  upon  juristic 
acts  ("  Rechtsgeschafte  ")  which  resembled  the  Roman  servitude, 
and  by  which  limited  rights  of  usufruct  were  created  in  rural  and 
urban  lands  as  special  and  peculiar  rights  in  things  belonging 
to  others,  distinct  from  ownership.  Such  rights  could  be  given 
any  content  at  will ;  and  could  be  created  in  favor  of  lands,  of 
individuals,  or  of  groups ;  nor  did  men  scruple  to  recognize  the 
alienability  and  heritability  of  such  rights.  To  this  was  added 
the  fact  that  the  idea  of  ownership  merely  for  life  gradually  lost 
vitality.    The  Sachsenspiegel  already  contrasted  ownership^  not 

burg-Strelitz  58,  as  against  22  allodial  owners.  However,  the  Mecklen- 
burg fiefs,  along  with  many  other  peculiarities,  have  always  been  peculiar 
in  that,  when  not  freely  alienable  and  chargeable,  they  are  *'feuda  impro- 
pria  ",  and  are  therefore  very  like  allodial  estates.  See  v.  Buchka,  *'  Landes- 
privatrecht  der  Grossherzogttimer  M.-Schw.  und  M.-Str.''  (1905),  129. 
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with  the  conception  just  referred  to,  but  with  a  lifelong  right  to 
maintenance  ("  Leibzucht  "),  as  a  limited  independent  real  right 
of  usufruct ;  for  example,  th^  "  Leibzucht  "  of  a  surviving  spouse 
in  the  property  of  his  or  her  deceased  fellow. 

Thus  the  German  law,  also,  did  succeed  in  developing  its 
own  real  rights  of  usufruct  in  the  property  of  others ;  but  these 
rights  were  neither  sharply  distinguished  conceptionally  from  its 
many  other  privileges  of  usufruct  nor  did  they,  as  compared  with 
the  latter,  play  anything  like  so  important  a  r61e  as  did  the  servi- 
tudes of  the  Roman  law. 

(II)  The  Modem  Law.  —  With  the  reception  of  the  Roman 
law  acquaintance  was  made  with  its  simple  servitude  concept,  and 
an  effort  was  made  to  apply  this  to  the  usufructuary  rights  of 
the  native  law.  Here  too,  this  process  was  not  realized  without 
violence  to  the  German  law ;  and  here  too  the  result  was  a  theory 
which  neither  exactly  conformed  to  the  Roman  nor  did  justice 
to  the  German  law.  The  assumption  of  a  peculiar  "  servitus 
iuris  germanici ",  as  one  different  from  the  Roman,  was  nothing 
else  than  a  confession  of  embarrassment.  Peculiarities  of  the 
German  law  were  forced,  for  the  most  part,  within  the  rules  of 
the  Roman  servitude,  as  regarded  their  nature,  origin,  and  ter- 
mination. 

(1)  With  reference  to  the  nature  of  servitudes,  there  were  classi- 
fied under  that  concept : 

(A)  The  PRIVILEGES  OF  MARKMEN  in  the  commons  and  of  the 
LORD  in  the  land  let  to  his  free  tenants,  which  were  derived  from 
old  relations  of  community  and  lordship.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  Roman  law  this  was  wrong,  for  it  had  always  strictly  enforced 
the  principle  "  nulli  res  sua  servit."  It  was  therefore  regarded 
as  a  peculiarity  of  the  German  law  of  servitudes  that  there  was 
no  place  in  it  for  the  Roman  rule.  There  resulted  from  the  system 
of  land  registry,  as  a  further  exception  to  that  rule,  an  owner's 
("  Eigentiimer  ")  servitude,  similar  to  the  proprietary  hypothec 
{infra,  §  54). 

(B)  In  the  second  place,  there  were  known  to  the  older  native 
law  many  burdens  upon  lands  that  obligated  the  occupant  of  lands 
to  positive  acts;  this  was  true  particularly,  of  land  charges 
("  Reallasten  " ;  infra,  §  51).  The  Roman  law,  on  the  contrary, 
restricted  the  content  of  the  servitude  to  a  sufferance  (of  another's 
act)  or  an  abstention  (from  acts  on  one's  own  part),  —  "  servitus 
in  faciendo  consistere  nequit  ",  —  inasmuch  as  it  was  only  a  right 
to  the  use  of  a  thing  and  not  a  right  against  a  person ;  and  only 
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unwillingly  made  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  "  servitus  oneris 
ferendi."  The  Germanic  view,  however,  made  impossible  the 
consistent  application  of  the  Roman  principle.  Servitudes  were 
recognized  which  involved  positive  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
obligee ;  provided  such  was  not  the  predominant  element  of  the 
servitude,  but  merely  one  supplementary  to  another  main  obli- 
gation, —  e.g.  the  obligation  to  maintain  in  condition  a  way  in 
connection  with  a  servitude  of  way.  The  obligation  ("  Last ", 
charge)  to  permit  the  continuance  of  an  existing  structure  in 
favor  of  another  person  was  no  longer  regarded,  as  it  was  in  the 
Roman  law,  as  an  exception. 

(C)  In  the  Roman  law  there  were,  as  already  remarked,  only 
four  types  of  personal  servitudes.  In  Germany  the  law  was  not 
restricted  to  these,  but  continued  after  the  Reception  to  recog- 
nize as  such  any  right  of  usufruct  whatever,  whether  a.  predial 
or  a  personal  servitude.  Nor  were  the  other  limitations  of  the 
Roman  law  accepted  in  any  greater  degree,  —  namely,  that  real 
("  Grund-'O  servitudes  were  only  such  as  secured  an  advantage 
in  the  user  of  the  dominant  tenement,  and  not  a  personal  advan- 
tage to  each  temporary  occupant  thereof  (e.g.  a  permission  to 
paint  upon  the  servient  tenement),  and  that  personal  servitudes 
were  strictly  confined  to  the  person  of  the  individual  thereto  en- 
titled, and  so  could  neither  be  conveyed  nor  inherited.  This 
unhmited  content  of  the  servitude  concept,  which  characterized 
equally  the  common  law  and  the  regional  systems,  completely  burst 
the  servitude  concept  of  the  Roman  law.  Even  limitations  upon 
industry,  and  rights  of  execution  and  of  ban  were  recognized  as 
servitudes. 

The  new  Civil  Code  has  returned,  for  the  first  time,  and  as 
regards  most  of  the  points  above  referred  to,  to  the  theory  of 
the  pure  Roman  law.  Only  the  owner's  servitude  has,  at  least, 
not  been  wholly  excluded  by  it ;  similarly,  it  has  retained  obliga- 
tions to  perform  positive  acts  (§§  1021-22),  while  it  has  rejected 
(§  1090)  the  restriction  of  personal  servitudes  to  definite  types. 
Among  personal  servitudes  it  has  developed  "  Niessbrauch " 
(profits  without  user)  into  an  entirely  independent  institute, 
which  is  regulated  in  essentials  by  the  Roman  rules.  The  corre- 
sponding usufructuary  rights  ("  Nutzungsrechte  ")  of  the  Ger- 
manic law  continue,  in  part,  to  exist  in  the  Civil  Code  in  the 
"  Nutzniessung  "  (rights  of  management  and  user,  true  usufruct) 
of  the  family  law ;  and  partly  in  si>ecial  usufructuary  rights  whose 
regulation  is  reserved  to  state  legislation;    for  example,  rights 
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to  the  parents'  portion  ("  Altenteilsrechte  ").  The  Swiss  Civil 
Code  contains  an  elaborate  regulation  of  rights  of  management 
and  usufruct.    It  also  recognizes  owner's  servitudes. 

(2)  The  rules  concerning  the  creation  of  sertitudea  were  simi- 
larly modified,  in  many  respects,  by  the  influence  of  native  legal 
principles. 

(A)  As  regards  servitudes  that  were  generally  created  bt 
JURISTIC  ACT,  the  older  Germanic  laws  required  for  their  creation 
execution  in  court;  and,  in  the  cities,  frequently  entry  in  the 
town-register.  These  forms,  however,  were  unable  to  hold  their 
ground  save  in  a  few  localities.  So  too  in  modern  land-registry 
statutes  the  entry  of  real  servitudes  has  seldom  been  made  an 
indispensable  requirement,  although  it  is  such  under  the  Austrian 
Code  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Mecklenburg.  A  few  legal  sys- 
tems based  at  least  the  effectiveness  of  the  servitude  as  against 
third  parties  upon  registry.  But  most  of  them  entirely  excepted 
real  servitudes  from  the  compulsion  of  registry  (Prussia).  In  the 
common  law,  also,  according  to  the  best  opinion,  a  simple  and 
formless  agreement  was  suflScient.  In  this  point  the  Civil  Code 
has  returned  to  the  old  Germanic  principle :  it  requires  registra- 
tion of  every  real  servitude  that  is  created  by  a  juristic  act  (§  873). 
The  same  is  true  of  personal  serv^itudes  existing  only  in  connec- 
tion with  lands,  as  well  as  of  a  usufruct  that  is  created  in  land 
(§  873) ;  but  such  a  usufruct  in  chattels  is  created  by  a  transfer 
of  possession.  Therefor^,  the  bequest  of  a  usufruct,  which  often 
occurs,  and  which  under  the  older  Germanic  law  immediately 
gave  rise  to  the  usufruct,  now  conveys  merely  a  claim  for  its 
creation. 

(B)  Servitudes  arising  bt  acquisitive  presckiption  ("  Ersit- 
zung  ")  did  not  exist  in  the  older  Germanic  law.  However,  aside 
from  the  idea  that  everything  that  had  existed  as  a  right  (**  zu 
Recht  ")  since  immemorial  time  is  therefore  a  legal  right  ("  Rech- 
tens  '*),  the  principle  of  judicial  seisin  (supra,  p.  201)  applied :  who- 
ever had  exercised  a  servitude  for  a  year  and  a  day  thereby  ac- 
quired that  favored  status  in  litigation  which  resulted  from  judicial 
seisin.  The  Roman  law  recognized  a  servitude  acquired  by  posi- 
tive prescription,  the  precondition  of  which  was  an  uninterrupted 
and  rightful  legal  possession,  exercised  in  good  faith  for  ten  or 
twenty  years.  This  acquisitive  prescription  was  adopted  in 
Germany,  although  it  was  modified  at  many  points  by  (e.g. 
as  regards  the  prescription  period)  the  particularistic  systems. 
Wherever,  also,  a  land-book  system  existed  men  clung  to  this 
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institute;  where  compulsory  registration  prevailed,  such  posses- 
sion was  for  the  most  part  recognized  as  at  least  sufficient  title 
to  justify  registration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Civil  Code  has 
excluded  the  acquisitive  prescription  of  unregistered  servitudes, 
while  recognizing  such  prescription  of  registered  servitudes  ("Tabu- 
lar "-prescription)  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  ownership  and  all 
other  registered  real  rights.  Similarly,  the  Swiss  Civil  Code; 
although,  to  be  sure,  this  also  recognizes  in  this  connection  an 
extraordinary  prescriptive  acquisition  without  registry,  —  namely, 
when  the  land  charged  therewith  is  itself  not  entered  in  the  land- 
book  (§  662), 

(C)  Whereas  the  older  Germanic  law  recognized  statutory 
SERVITUDES  (for  example,  in  many  legal  systems  a  surviving  spouse 
had  a  right  of  usufruct  for  life  —  "  Leibzucht  "  —  by  rule  of 
law,  in  the  property  of  the  deceased  mate)  the  Civil  Code  has  done 
away  with  all  statutory  pure  profits  ("  Niessbrauch  " :  "  ius  fru- 
endi "  only),  while  permitting  the  continuance  of  certain  statutory 
rights  of  use  and 'profits  ("  Nutzniessung  " :  **  ius  utendi "  and  "  ius 
fruendi")*  which,  as  already  mentioned,  represent  the  continuation 
of  the  ancient  rights  of  lifelong  maintenance  ("  Leibzuchts- 
rechte  ")  just  mentioned.  The  Swiss  Civil  Code  also  recognizes 
certain  statutory  rights  of  use  and  profits,  the  registration  of  which 
is  alone  necessary  in  order  to  make  them  effective  against  third 
persons  claiming  in  good  faith. 

(3)  Termination.  —  One  consequence,  already  adverted  to,  of 
the  Germanic  view  was  that  the  union  of  the  dominant  with  the 
servient  tenement  did  not  necessarily  cause  the  destruction  of  the 
servitude  (owner's  servitude) .  The  modem  law  of  servitudes  recog- 
nized an  extinctive  prescription  of  servitudes  exactly  as  it  recog- 
nized an  acquisitive  prescription;  and  these  are  still  recognized 
in  the  Civil  Code  as  resulting  from  registry  in  the  land-book 
("  book  "-prescription),  and  even,  under  some  circumstances, 
as  against  the  register  itself  (§  1028,  pars.  1,2).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Swiss  Civil  Code  allows  a  termination  of  servitudes  under  no 
circumstances  except  by  cancellation  in  the  land-book  (§  734). 
Termination  of  such  servitudes  by  conveyances  has  played  an 
important  role ;  this  method  was  introduced  in  modem  agrarian 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  agriculture.  A  nmnber  of  types  of 
real  servitudes  have  been  thus  aboUshed,  with  compensation  to 
their  holders. 

§  50.  Partieular  Servitudes.  —  A  nmnber  of  rights  of  usufruct 
that  played  an  important  part  from  the  earliest  times  in  the 
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economic  life  of  the  Germanic  people  were  subjected  at  an  early- 
day  to  careful  legal  regulation,  especially  in  the  dooms.  Many 
of  these  were  elaborately  treated  later  in  the  servitude  theory 
of  the  common  law,  and  in  many  cases  were  still  further  de- 
veloped by  modern  statutes. 

(1)  Pasture  Servitudes  (''Weidegerechtigkeiten'O- — (1)  Rights 
ofpaMure  ("  Weide-",  "  Hutrechte  ",  "  Hutungsgerechtigkeiten  ") 
usually  rested,  in  early  times,  either  upon  the  share-rights  of  the 
markmen  in  the  common  meadows  or  upon  the  seigniorial  rights 
of  manorial  and  other  land-lords  ("  Grund-"  and  "  Gutsherren  ") 
in  the  land  of  the  communes  and  of  villeins  dependent  upon  them. 
Other  rights  of  pasture  were  only  exceptionally  recognized.  Only 
in  later  times  did  it  become  more  frequent  to  create  independent 
rights  of  pasturage  ("  Hutgerechtigkeiten  ") ;  the  special  regula- 
tion of  such  rights  was  usually  accomplished  by  means  of  so-called 
"  Weiderezesse "  (meadow-regulations).  The  influence  of  the 
Roman  law  continued  to  be  slight.  The  rules  of  the  native  law 
retained  authority,  and  it  was  possible  to  unite  them  with  the 
Roman  concept  of  servitudes  only  in  an  artificial  manner  {supra, 
p.  351). 

The  legal  sources  that  deal  with  pasture  rights  contain  detailed 
provisions  concerning  the  kind  and  number  of  cattle  that  may  be 
pastured.  The  number  is  ordinarily  measured,  after  the  manner 
of  primitive  laws,  according  to  the  nmnber  of  "  head  "  that  could 
be  wintered :  "  if  the  cattle  cannot  be  wintered  they  shall  also 
not  be  smnmered  "  ("  was  nicht  erwintert  wird  an  Vieh,  soil  auch 
nicht  gesommert  werden  '*).  They  also  regulate  the  manner  of 
user,  —  which  must  be  "  sparing  ",  and  with  regard  for  the  land 
charged ;  the  time  of  pasturage,  —  for  example,  "  the  cows  shall 
be  driven  (*  schurgen ')  on  St.  Jiirgen  from  the  meadows " ; 
the  privilege  of  the  owner  of  the  servient  land  to  undertake 
changes  in  its  cultivation ;  etc. 

(2)  Pasture  communities  ("  Weidegemeinschaften ")  existed 
in  particularly  great  numbers,  as  was  natural  in  view  of  the  his- 
torical development.  The  privileges  of  the  members  of  a  mark 
or  village  commune  or  of  the  later  special  agrarian  associations 
to  drive  their  cattle  upon  the  common  lands  (that  is  the  "  Hii- 
tungsrechte  ")>  were  derived  from  ancient  associational  and  manorial 
relations.  So  long  as  the  ownership  of  such  lands  had  not  passed 
to  a  corporate  association  ("  Korperschaft ")  distinct  from  the 
members,  and  so  long  as  the  rules  of  the  Roman  corporation  had 
not  been  applied  to  such  corporate  associations,  such  a  privilege 
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was  inconsistent  with  the  Roman  rules,  and  led  to  the  rejection, 
as  already  mentioned,  of  the  rule  "nemini  res  sua  servit";  for 
the  conunon  meadow  was  certainly  no  ''res  aliena"  as  against 
the  members.  The  same  was  true  as  regards  rights  of  pasture 
that  landlords  were  accustomed  to  reserve  to  themselves  in  land 
let  to  peasants.  In  such  cases  legal  theory  spoke  of  a  "  ius  com- 
pasculationis  simplex." 

The  right  of  co-pastiu-age  ("Mithut",  "ius  compascendi*') 
often  granted  to  the  owner  of  the  servient  land  was  a  peculiar 
institute  of  the  pure  Germanic  law.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
several  persons  possessed  at  the  same  time  a  right  of  pasturage 
upon  the  same  holding  ("ius  compascui"),  and  when,  as  was 
frequently  the  case,  a  mutual  right  of  pasture  ("Kopi>elhut", 
"ius  compasculationis  reciprocum")  was  granted  to  both  lord 
and  tenant,  there  were  involved  rights  in  "re  aliena." 

(3)  Very  often  there  was  associated  with  rights  of  pasture  a 
right  of  sheep-run  ("Schafereirecht"),  — that  is  the  right  to  keep 
a  herd  of  sheep  under  one's  own  shepherds ;  and  also  the  right 
to  name  the  shepherds  of  a  common  herd  ("Schafereistabrecht'*)* 
The  right  of  faidage  ("Pferchrecht"),  —  that  is  the  right  to  de- 
mand the  folding  of  the  sheep  upon  certain  lands  in  order  to  manure 
them,  was  a  corresponding  right  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the 
servient  lands. 

(4)  Rights  of  way  were  also  ordinarily  associated  with  privi- 
leges of  pasture.-.  This  was  known  as  a  right  of  drift  ("Trift- 
recht"),  —  that  is  the  right  to  drive  cattle  over  the  land  of  another. 
Such  rights  of  way,  like  all  others,  were  generally  regulated,  as 
to  details,  in  a  manner  which  varied  in  many  respects  from  the 
Roman  rules. 

Rights  of  pasture  have  been  restricted  in  modern  times;  and 
some  statutes  have  forbidden  their  new  creation. 

(II)  Wood-boteg  ("Waldgerechtigkeiten").  —  These  also  orig- 
inated in  ancient  associational  and  manorial  relations,  and  their 
establishment  as  independent  rights  by  juristic  acts  was  recog- 
nized only  at  a  later  period.    They  included : 

(1)  Rights  to  make  use  of  the  wood :  either  as  rights  of  estover 
("Holzungsgerechtigkeiten")>  —  house-bote,  fire-bote,  or  for  other 
purposes,  —  or  as  rights  to  gather  windfall  ("Windbruchs-", 
"Holzleserechte"),  and  others. 

(2)  Rights  to  make  use  of  the  leafage  ("Streurechnungs-", 
"Laubsammlungsrechte" :  the  right  to  collect  the  leafage,  rights 
of  litter). 
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(Z)  Rights  to  make  use  of  the  fcred  fruUg,  tspmaJiy  the  ri^ 
of  mast  (**  Mastgereditii^keit  '0»  ^  nght  of  pasturage  in  the  wood- 
land; ;  further,  rights  to  gather  beecfamits  and  acorns,  to  phick 
bilberries^  etc, 

(A)  Rights  of  user  in  the  fareti  jotZ,  sodi  as  the  right  of  grazing, 
of  tar-boiling,  and  of  charcoal4Niming. 

Recent  Ic^slation  has  not  been  favoraUe  to  forest  rights.  In 
the  interest  d  forestry  they  have  been  regulated  by  the  State,  and 
to  a  great  extent  abolished.  In  very  recent  years  a  contrary 
tendency'  has  become  noticeaUe,  since  the  impc^tance  of  such 
rights  to  the  poorer  population  has  ccMne  to  be  m<Mie  highly  appre- 
ciated.* 

(Ill)  Of  the  remaining  real  servitudes  that  may  occur,  water 
rfi^itf  ("  Wasserrechte "),  —  rights  of  conduit,  rights  to  take 
water,  and  rights  to  water  animak,  —  have  been  regulated  in 
modem  times  in  close  conformity,  for  the  most  part,  with  the 
rules  of  the  Roman  law.  Hiese  ri^ts,  and  also  boOding  lenitades, 
although  these  last  are  already  to  be  found  in  the  medieval  cities, 
played  a  lesser  rdle  than  in  Rome,  because  the  elaborately  de\'d- 
oped  rights  of  vicinage  sufficed  in  most  cases  that  arose. 

Topic  3.     Chabges  os  Land  ("  Reallasten  ")- 

§  51.  Real  Chargei,  in  general.^  (I)  Concept.  —  Land  charges 
are  charges  upon  land,  or  recurrent  dues  ("  Leistungen  "),  of  a 
positive  nature,  which  are  rendered  from  the  land  as  portions  of 
its  economic  produce  to  the  person  entitled  to  the  charge.  They 
are  distinguished  from  servitudes,  in  the  sense  of  the  Roman  law, 
by  the  obligation  of  a  positive  act.  They  assure  to  the  person 
entitled  to  them  a  limited  real  right.  Such  rights  in  land  charges 
belong  among  the  most  important  real  rights  in  lands  that  hav^e 
been  developed  in  Germanic  law.  According  to  the  nature  of 
the  object  rendering  them,  and  according  to  the  extent,  the  time 
of  accrual,  and  the  continuance  of  the  charge,  we  speak  of  ser\'ices, 
dues  in  kind,  and  money  rents ;  unilateral  and  mutual  or  bilateral 
charges ;    fixed  and  variable  charges,  —  the  last,  for  example, 

1  Gierke,  "Privatrecht ",  II.  675. 

»  Duncker,  "Die  Lehre  von  den  Reallasten"  (1837) ;  Renaud,  "Beitrag 
zurTheorieder  Iteallasten"  (1846) ;  Gerher,  "Zur  Theorie  der  Reallasten '% 
in  J.  B.  fur  Dofirm.,  II  (1858),  35  et  seq,,  VI  (1863),  266,  and  in  his  "Ge- 
sammelte  Abhandluni^en ", 213  etseq. ;  v.  Schwind,  "Die  Reallastenfrafre '\ 
in  Ihering'8  J.  B.,  XXXIII  (1894),  1  et  sea, ;  Pfluger,  **0ber  die  reehtliehe 
Natur  der  Reallasten",  in  Arch.  f.  zivU.  Praxis,  LXXXI  (1893),  292-328. 
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those  which  are  rendered  on  marriage  or  as  death  duties;   per- 
petual and  temporary  charges. 

(II)  Historical  development.  —  Land  charges,  which  were 
unknown  in  the  law  of  antiquity,  were  called  into  existence  by  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  conditions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

(1)  Relations  of  dependence,  in  part  personal  and  in  part  eco- 
nomic in  nature,  recognized  by  the  private  law  between  the  owners 
of  land  and  their  villeins,  constituted  one  of  their  roots.  Slaves 
and  serfs  who  cultivated  manorial  virgates  given  them  as  holdings, 
and  equally  freemen  who  received  land  for  cultivation  under 
one  or  another  form  of  tenancy,  were  bound  to  render  in  return 
various  services  and  dues,  plow-work  ("  Fronden "),  dues  in 
kind,  and  money  rents.  In  time  it  came  to  be  immaterial  whether 
these  payments  rested  originally  upon  i>ersonal  unfreedom,  or 
represented  payments  by  freemen  for  the  cession  of  usufructuary 
rights.  The  nature  and  the  amount  of  the  payment  were  alone 
important  in  determining  the  degree  of  the  dependence.  And 
since  both  of  these  were  ordinarily  iSrmly  fixed*  such  payments 
came  to  be  closely  associated  with  the  lands  whose  occupants  were 
obligated  to  render  them.  The  lands,  as  such,  and  no  longer 
the  status  of  the  occupant,  were  determinant  of  the  payments : 
different  payments  were  due  from  a  "  mansus  servilis  "  than  from 
a  "  mansus  censualis  "  or  a  "  mansus  ingenuilis."  The  lands  and 
the  charges  resting  upon  them  were  permanent,  and  eventually 
their  character  reacted  upon  the  legal  status  of  their  successive 
occupants. 

(2)  Labor  services  and  other  dues  were  not  due  merely  to  the 
owners  of  the  land,  as  such,  from  their  villeins  and  rent-paying 
peasants.  The  State  also  claimed  certain  services,  —  for  example 
military  service,  suit  of  court,  the  finding  of  horses  for  royal 
officials,  and  the  like;  and  collected  taxes,  such  as  the  military 
tax  laid  upon  those  subjects  who  were  unable  personally  to  fulfill 
their  military  obligations.  The  same  was  no  less  true  of  lords 
of  courts  and  bailiwicks,  who  gradually  developed  from  State 
officials  into  local  sovereigns  with  independent  powers  of  govern- 
ment and  taxation;  that  is,  into  Territorial  princes.  Finally, 
the  same  was  also  true  of  the  church,  which  claimed  the  tithes 
of  every  piece  of  land,  no  matter  by  whom  it  was  cultivated. 
Unlike  the  obligations  we  have  just  named  above  under  (1),  the 
obligations  we  are  now  dealing  with  involved  what  would  be  called 
in  modem  terminology  obligations  of  a  public  nature.  But  it  was 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  there  was  no 
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boundary  between  rights  of  public  and  of  private  law.  Conse- 
quently, these  dues  owing  to  the  State  or  to  private  holders  of 
sovereign  rights,  were  assimilated  to  private  rights;  they  too 
came  to  be  regarded  as  charges  upon  the  land  that  rested  upon 
its  temporary  occupant.  Thus,  they  might  easily  become  con- 
fused with  obligations  of  the  first  class ;  especially  because  they 
frequently  had  the  same  substantive  content,  and  because  the 
great  landowners  frequently  developed  into  Territorial  princes. 

The  reason  why  these  obligations  were  so  closely  connected 
with  the  soil  and  were  thus  projected  upon  it,  lay  in  the  prevailing 
system  of  agricultiu'e.  There  was  as  yet  no  personal  credit  worthy 
of  mention.  Since  property  still  consisted,  for  the  most  part, 
of  land,  direct  liability  attached  to  the  land.  It  was  the  land, 
rather  than  the  person,  that  was  regarded  as  charged,  as  obligated, 
as  liable. 

(3)  The  wide  prevalence  of  landed  charges  explains  why  this 
legal  institute  was  utilized,  even  during  the  recedence  of  an  agri- 
cultural economy,  in  the  creation  of  real  charges  of  a  new  kind 
which  appeared  in  the  cities ;  in  other  words,  within  the  special 
fields  of  the  incipient  money  economy.  This  was  the  institute 
of  the  "  Rentenkatif "  ("  piu-chase-rent  ")>  a  capitalistic  rent  or 
annuity  by  means  of  which  capitalists  assured  themselves  of 
permanent  return  in  the  form  of  rents  rendwed  periodically  as 
interest  for  a  capital  sum  invested.  In  these  transactions  the 
association  with  relations  of  manorial  or  economic  dependence, 
which  was  peculiar  to  the  older  real  charges,  was  already  notably 
less  prominent.  The  same  was  true  of  many  other  independ- 
ent charges  for  which  the  form  of  land  charges  continued  to 
be  retained,  —  for  example,  in  parents'  portions  ("  Altenteils- 
rechten,"  p.  329  supra),  widows'  annuities,  etc. 

(4)  From  the  1600  s  onward  the  development  of  land  charges, 
which  had  until  then  been  unchecked,  ceased.  Manorial  rights 
were  deprived,  in  time,  of  their  private  legal  character  under  the 
law  of  things,  assumed  a  purely  public  character,  and  were  thence- 
forth subjected  exclusively  to  the  public  law  (State  and  commune 
taxes,  charges  for  roads,  charges  for  dikes,  ecclesiastical  dues,  etc.). 
In  the  seigniories,  which  continued  to  spread,  especially  in  eastern 
Germany,  the  services  of  rural  wage  earners  were  more  and  more 
utilized  along  with  the  plow-services  required  of  villeins  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  seigniorial  estates.  Still  other  means  were  cre- 
ated by  the  necessities  of  credit.  At  the  same  time  most  of  the 
older  land  charges  were,  at  first,  continued.    It  was  the  agrarian 
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legislation  of  the  modern  period,  which  had  as  its  end  the  eman- 
cipation of  rural  holdings,  that  first  abolished  such  charges  to  any 
considerable  extent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  generally  abol- 
ished only  in  the  regions  of  the  French  law;  but  in  most  of 
the  other  parts  of  Germany  many  special  charges  were  totally 
abolished,  —  notably  plow-services,  —  and  many  others  were  de- 
clared redeemable.  In  general,  also,  the  creation  of  new  per- 
petual charges  was  forbidden.  Nevertheless  the  institute,  as 
such,  has  not  disappeared  except  in  the  regions  subject  to  the 
Code  Civil.  Indeed,  in  very  recent  years,  it  has  acquired  renewed 
importance  in  the  creation  of  so-called  "Rentengiiter"  —  estates 
subject  to  land  charges  that  are  very  generally  perpetual  —  and 
has  also  been  adopted  in  the  Civil  Code.  The  Introductory  Act 
thereof  also  left  unchanged  existing  land  charges  (§  184),  as  well 
as  provisions  of  State  law  regarding  the  redeemability,  conversion, 
or  limitations  both  of  servitudes  and  of  land  charges  (§  113). 
In  Switzerland  land  charges,  aside  from  annuities  ("  Renten  "); 
remained  in  three  cantons  only ;  but  the  Civil  Code  has  adopted 
the  land  charge  ("  Grundlast ")  despite  violent  opposition  in 
the  French  cantons,  and  has  regulated  it  in  common  with  servi- 
tudes. Unlike  the  German  Civil  Code  (§  1105),  however,  it  has 
in  this  connection  (§  782)  recognized  as  land  charges,  not  only 
periodical  but  also  single  renders  ("  Leistungen  "). 

(Ill)  The  Nature  and  Content  of  Land  Charges.  —  (1)  The  Older 
Theories.  —  Land  charges  presented  the  greatest  difficulties  to 
legal  science  from  the  moment  it  began  to  busy  itself  with  their 
theory.  It  was  precisely  here  that  its  efforts  were  least  successful, 
because  the  forms  of  the  Germanic  law  could  not  be  forced  exactly 
into  the  Roman  categories.  The  countless  attempts  made  to  ex- 
plain land  charges  have  represented  three  tendencies,  the  endeavor 
being  made  to  classify  them  either  as  contractual  claims,  or  as 
real  rights,  or  as  mixed  rights  partly  obligational  in  character 
and  partly  rights  under  the  law  of  things. 

(A)  When  conceived  of  as  a  contract  claim, — a  view  which 
found  expression  as  early  as  the  1600  s,  —  land  charges  were 
classified  by  the  older  theorists  (Zarpzow,  Schilter,  Mevius,  and 
others)  as  ordinary  obligations  associated  with  a  pledge-like 
liability  of  the  thing ;  in  other  words  they  were  regarded  as  con- 
tractual claims  secured  by  a  hypothec.  In  order  to  make  this 
relation  more  intelligible,  resort  was  had  by  modern  theorists 
(e,g.  by  Kohler)  to  the  Roman  conception  of  an  "  actio  in 
rem  scripta."    Even  this  view,  however,  was  unable  to  explain 
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"  how  an  obligation  ostensibly  personal  changes  its  holder  with 
a  change  in  the  possession  of  the  land  " ;  ^  also,  it  overlooked  the 
fact  that  in  the  case  of  a  land  charge  there  is  but  a  single  legal 
relation,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  hypothec,  an  obligational 
claim  and  also  a  right  of  pledge.  The  theory  which  regarded  land 
charges  as  obligations  to  an  indefinite  obligee,  likewise  proceeded 
from  the  assumption  of  a  personal  obligation;  such  obligations, 
incumbent  upon  the  successive  possessors  of  a  definite  piece  of 
land,  were  designated  by  Gerber  "  Zustands-"obligations  (deter- 
mined by  the  condition  or  situation  of  the  land).  This  construc- 
tion, however,  although  it  had  many  supporters  (e.g,  Stobbe), 
leaves  completely  out  of  account  the  Roman  concept  of  an  obli- 
gation which  it  purports  to  accept  as  its  basis;  for  the  Roman 
obligation  is  inconceivable  in  the  absence  of  a  personal  obligor. 
The  concept  of  an  obligation,  moreover,  proved  to  be  useless 
for  the  further  reason  that  there  is  in  a  land  charge  nothing  like 
the  cancellation  or  release  which  is  essential  to  an  obligation: 
an  obligation  is  satisfied  by  performance,  —  by  payment  of  the 
debt ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  true  of  a  land  charge.  And  though, 
finally,  to  avoid  these  difficulties,  the  charge  was  even  explained 
as  a  series,  merely  physically  associated,  of  distinct  individual 
payments  arising  under  various  circumstances  (Mitteis,  also  von 
Schwind),  this  was,  in  fact,  "  the  very  acme  of  violence  in  dissimu- 
lating the  phenomenon  that  actually  exists."  ^ 

(B)  Those  theories  which  explained  the  land  charge  as  an  in- 
stitute OF  THE  LAW  OF  THINGS  rested  on  a  sounder  basis.  These 
theories  regarded  the  personal  obligation  as  at  most  "  an  accessory 
element  ",  laying  emphasis  upon  the  real  right  in  the  land.  It  is 
true  that  the  widespread  view,  especially  common  in  older  legal 
theory,  that  land  charges  are  servitudes  (servitudes,  of  course, 
of  the  German  law,  consisting  "  in  faciendo  ")  merely  avoided 
the  difficulty  in  the  problem,  explaining  one  unknown  quantity 
by  another  equally  unknown.  When  a  peculiar  real  right  to 
recurrent  services  was  later  substituted  for  the  "  servitus  in  fa- 
ciendo ",  or  the  real  character  ("  Dinglichkeit  ",  "  thinglikeness  ") 
of  such  right  was  derived  from  an  original  right  of  control  over 
the  land,  no  very  great  advance  was  made  toward  a  solution  of 
the  problem.  Nor  can  more  be  said  of  the  theory,  —  which  would 
have  satisfied  the  naive  view  of  the  Middle  Ages  but  is  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  modern  theory,  —  that  the  land  itself,  conceived 
of  as  a  person,  is  the  obligor,  and  its  temporary  occupant  merely 

1  Gierke,  "Privatrecht",  II,  705.  « Ibid.,  707. 
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his  representative  (Duncker).  It  was  far  more  nearly  correct 
to  ascribe  to  the  person  entitled  to  the  charge  an  additional  real 
right  in  the  individual  payments;  though  the  manner  in  which 
this  view  was  developed  by  Renaud,  originally  made  it  appear 
applicable  to  those  cases  only  in  which  natmral  or  money  rents 
were  rendered,  and  not  where  services  were  rendered. 

(C)  The  eclectic  theories  sought  to  cure  the  imperfection  of 
the  two  preceding  theories.  Some  authors,  in  their  desire  to  save 
the  land  charge,  rejected  in  toto  the  distinction  between  real  and 
personal  rights,  or  devised  transition  concepts  of  subjective-real 
rights  and  real-obligational  rights  (Eichhom,  ReyScher,  Pfliiger, 
and  others) :  constructions  which  necessarily  remained  unclear 
and  contradictory  because  based  upon  concepts  of  the  Roman 
law,  notwithstanding  that  the  correctness  of  their  basic  principle 
was  revealed  by  the  historical  study  of  Germanic  law  (infra, 
§§  53,  68).  Finally,  many  have  attributed  a  mixed  character 
to  land  charges  because  of  the  fact  that  such  a  charge  is,  as  a 
whole,  a  real  charge  upon  the  land,  whereas  the  obligation  to 
make  any  particular  payment  is  a  personal  debt  of  the  occupant 
(Wachter,  Walter,  Roth,  and  others). 

This  last  has  doubtless  been  the  theory  most  widely  accepted. 
It  also  was  unsatisfactory,  for  it  endeavored  vainly  to  distinguish 
the  two  classes  of  rights;  a  right  to  a  land  charge  is,  broadly 
considered,  nothing  else  than  a  right  to  the  individual  payments. 
Nor  was  there  any  advance  toward  a  complete  explanation  when 
others  emphasized,  as  the  most  important  element  in  such  charges, 
either  the  obligation  or  the  real  right ;  adding  to  the  obligation, 
in  the  first  case,  a  real  right  in  the  land,  and  to  the  real  right,  in 
the  second  case,  an  obligational  relation  to  the  occupant  (Cosack, 
H.  O.  Lehmann,  Dernburg,  Landsberg,  and  others). 

(2)  The  Modem  Theory  of  the  German  Law,  —  A  solution  of 
the  problem  was  first  oiTered  by  the  theory  which  Gierke^  has 
recently  laid  at  the  basis  of  his  researches,  following  the  lines 
earlier  indicated  by  Renaud,  Gengler,  Arnold,  and  H.  O.  Leh- 
mann. 

It  must  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  the  institute  of  the  land  charge  was  full  of  vitality,  the  rights 
of  one  entitled  to  such  a  charge  were  conceived  of  as  real  rights. 
They  gave  him  a  right  of  control  over  the  thing  which  originally 
appeared  as  the  result  of  ownership  of  the  land  or  of  some  authority 
under  the  public  law.    Like  all  other  real  rights,  land  charges 

»  Qierkey  "  Privatreoht ",  II,  710  et  seq. 
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were  clothed  in  the  cover  of  sei^,  either  of  the  estate  itsdf  or  oi 
the  ri^t  to  the  render  of  the  rent ;  and,  like  every  other  right  em- 
bodied in  seisin,  the  right  to  a  land  charge  was  created  by  a  real 
juristic  act,  r^^istered  in  the  land-book,  and  protected  by  actions 
based  upon  the  seisin.  Now,  land  charges  existed  and  still  exist, 
as  already  mentioned,  in  the  form  of  recurrent  dues,  distinct 
in  nature,  which  under  the  medieval  law  were  rend^^  by  the 
possessor  cultivating  the  land  in  his  own  ri^t,  and  according  to 
the  later  law  and  the  law  of  to-day  by  the  owner  (or  in  some  cases 
the  ^^subordinate"  owner),  out  of  the  land  and  to  the  person 
thereto  entitled.  That  such  person  possessed  a  real  ri^t  in 
the  land  itself,  according  to  the  original  theory  of  the  Germanic 
law,  in  all  those  cases  where  a  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  land  were 
rendered  to  him  either  in  kind  or  in  money,  —  that  he  enjoyed, 
in  other  words,  a  seisin  in  the  land,  follows  directly  from  the 
general  principles  of  the  Germanic  law  of  land  already  discussed 
{supra f  p.  186  etc.).  The  same  is  true  today,  however,  of  land 
charges  in  the  nature  of  services,  however  great  may  be  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  these  with  the  older  theories  based  upon  the 
law  of  things.  We  must  conceive  of  a  piece  of  land,  with  all  its 
economic  organization,  as  a  whole;  as  a  solidary  landed  estate 
('*  Grundvermogen ")  whose  products  and  whose  usufructuary 
value  include  not  alone  the  fruits  it  yields  but  also  the  labor-force 
available  upon  it,  through  whose  employment  the  person  entitled 
to  the  charge  receives  the  profits  due  him  in  the  form  of  pa>anents 
either  in  money  or  in  kind  ("  Abgaben  ")  or  in  services.  The 
portion  of  produce  or  of  labor  services  deliverable  to  the  holder 
of  the  right  curtails  the  estate  of  the  possessor.  We  thus  attain 
a  conception  of  the  land  charge  which  is  uniformly  applicable  to 
all  its  forms ;  namely,  one  of  a  real  charge  resting  upon  the  land 
("  GrundLstiick  ")  or  upon  the  landed  estate  ("  Grundvermogen  ") 
of  the  possessor,  and  a  corresponding  real  right  in  the  person 
entitled  to  the  charge.  "  Corresponding  to  the  right  of  the  person 
entitled  to  the  charge  to  receive,  is  a  duty  to  perform,  which,  as 
a  passive  element  of  the  estate  in  the  land,  rests  upon  the  latter's 
temporary  occupant  or  owner,  and  may  be  designated  as  a  '  real 
obligation  '  ('  dingliche  Schuld,'  real  debt)."  ^ 

The  conception  of  a  real  obligation,  which  at  first  blush  appears 
to  contradict  the  principle  (always  recognized,  of  course,  in  the 
Germanic  law)  that  only  a  human  being  can  be  an  obligor  {infra, 
§  68),  nevertheless  results  necessarily  from  the  Germanic  concept 

»  Gierke,  "  Privatreoht ",  II,  711. 
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of  liability  ("  Haftungsbegriflf  ")•  Every  liability  presupposes 
{infra,  §  68)  the  existence  of  an  obligation  ("  Schuld  ") :  that  is, 
the  legal  duty  of  some  human  being  to  render  some  performance. 
Wherever  something  is  liable  there  must  exist  some  sort  of  an 
obligation.  In  the  case  of  an  "  Obligation  "  there  rests  upon  the 
obligor,  personally,  a  legal  duty ;  the  right  of  the  obligee  to  receive, 
corresponding  to  his  duty  to  perform,  is  enforceable  against  him 
personally  whether  such  personal  responsibility  originate  con- 
tractually or  in  some  non-contractual  circumstance.  In  the  case  of  i 
a  "  dingliche  Schuld  ",  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  a  person,  as  such, 
who  is  bound  to  perform  and  for  whose  performance  somebody 
or  something  is  liable,  but  rather  a  person  who  is  determined  by 
his  ownership  of  particular  land  subject  to  a  charge.  The  tem- 
porary owner  of  this  land  is  the  obligor ;  it  is  solely  his  real  rela- 
tion to  this  land,  expressed  in  his  ownership,  which  makes  him 
the  obligor.  Unless,  therefore,  a  personal  obligation  exists,  in 
addition  to  the  real  obligation,  the  obligor's  duty  cannot  be 
enforced  by  a  personal  action  against  him,  but  only  upon  the 
ground  of  a  real  right  in  the  land  existing  in  favor  of  the  obligee. 

The  "  dingliche  Schuld  ",  therefore,  has  a  necessary  complement 
—  necessary  to  the  person  who  is  obligee  —  in  a  "  real  liability  " 
of  the  land  {infra,  §§  54,  69).  "  A  real  charge  is  a  right  of  usu- 
fruct secured  by  the  liability  of  a  thing."  ^  *In  other  words,  the 
land  that  is  charged  is  liable  to  the  person  who  holds  the  charge 
for  the  individual  performances  as  they  become  due.  This  idea 
lay  at  the  basis  of  the  medieval  phraseology ;  as  e,g.  that  the  vir- 
gate  "  gelded  "  ("  zinsen  ")  the  land,  was  "  geldable  "  ("  zins- 
fallig  "),  etc.  The  new  Civil  Code,  —  which,  it  may  be  remarked, 
recognizes  land  charges  only  in  the  form  of  dues  in  money  or 
kind  ("  Abgaben"), — and  the  Swiss  Civil  Code  as  well,  are  there- 
fore entirely  in  accord  with  the  old  law  in  classifying  the  institute 
among  limited  real  rights  in  land. 

Under  the  medieval  law,  the  person  entitled  to  the  charge 
could  satisfy  himself  for  any  unsatisfied  payment,  out  of  the  land 
and  the  chattels  found  thereon ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain ground  rents  ("  Grundzinsen  "),  even  by  distraint  by  way 
of  self-help.  In  the  more  modern  law  the  liability  (warranty, 
"  Verhaftung  ")  existing  in  his  favor,  which  came  to  be  enforce- 
able solely  by  way  of  judicial  execution,  extended  to  the  same 
things  that  were  liable  for  the  claims  of  mortgagees.  With  this 
step  the  land  charge  acquired  a  character  akin  to  mortgage  rights 

»  Gierke,  "  Privatreoht  ",  II,  712. 
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C' Gnindplaiidrediten '0«  XevCTthekss  it  remamed  primarily 
a  U5ufrijctuar>'  right,  wliich  directly  attadied  to  the  utilit>'  vahie 
of  the  land ;  whereas  mortgage  rii^its  are  primarily  meidy  ri^its 
warranted  by  a  thing,  and  only  as  a  last  resort  become  the  basb 
of  a  claim  to  the  land  so  liable. 

Inasmuch  as  the  land  charged  is  liable  to  the  hdder  cl  the  charge 
for  payment  of  the  debt,  the  real  debt  rests  upon  the  possessor  or 
owner,  at  any  moment,  ct  the  land.  From  this  the  <4der  law  drew 
the  correct  conclusion  that  the  land  was  also  liable,  in  the  hand 
of  each  legal  successor,  for  unsatisfied  payments  that  had  become 
due  in  the  time  of  his  predecessors.  To  be  sure,  this  was  not  true 
of  plow-services,  for  one  could  owe  them  only  while  one  possessed 
the  land,  and  only  at  the  moments  when  they  were  demandabfe; 
no  later  payment  was  possible.  Xor  was  it  possible  in  the  case 
of  tithes,  which  the  person  entitled  thereto  was  bound  to  take  from 
the  current  harvest,  and  which,  in  case  he  n^ected  to  do  so, 
were  not  delivered  in  the  future.  But  it  was  true  of  all  rents  in 
kind  and  in  money ;  and  although  the  liability  of  the  land  for 
such  overdue  rents  was  later,  for  practical  reasons,  customarily 
limited  to  a  definite  niunber  of  years,  modem  statutes  usually 
clung  to  the  other  view,  which  alone  is  consistent  with  the  nature 
of  the  land  charge.  More  recently,  however,  it  has  been  errone- 
ously, and  for  the  first  time,  abandoned  m  legal  theory.  The  new 
Civil  Code  has  followed  the  older  law.  Not,  however,  the  Swiss 
Civil  Code ;  for  it  provides  that  each  render  shall  become  a  per- 
sonal debt  upon  the  termination  of  three  years  after  it  becomes 
due,  the  land  not  being  liable  for  it  thereafter  (§  791,  2). 

The  real  debt  and  the  real  liability,  and  the  corresponding  real 
right  in  the  holder  of  the  charge,  are  the  essence  of  a  land  charge. 
And  the  purpose  of  the  institute  was  thereby  perfectly  satisfied 
in  the  older  law.  For  the  liability  of  the  land  gave  to  the  holder 
of  the  charge  a  sufficient  security ;  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  an 
agricultural  economy  the  only  sufficient  security  possible.  There 
was  no  need  to  make  its  temporary  occupant  personally  liable  in 
addition ;  that  is,  to  subject  his  other  property,  as  well  as  the 
land,  to  attack  by  the  holder  of  the  charge.  Consequently,  the 
element  of  personal  liability  by  the  possessor  was  totally  lacking 
in  the  land  charge  of  the  older  law.  This  is  seen  most  clearly 
in  the  fact  that  the  occupant  of  the  land  could  free  himself  from 
liability  for  overdue  payments  by  renouncing  the  estate:  the 
charge  remained  upon  the  land,  though  now  ownerless  (contra: 
Gobbers,  and  Wopfner).    At  the  same  time,  in  the  case  of  par- 
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ticular  charges  and  under  tertain  circumstances,  a  personal  debt 
of  the  occupant  was  early  recognized.  This  was  the  case,  no- 
tably, when  the  reial  liability  of  the  land  for  accrued  payments  was 
limited  to  a  relatively  short  period ;  for  the  right  to  the  charge 
would  otherwise  have  become  completely  useless  at  the  expira- 
tion of  such  period.  The  more  modem  statutes  have  adhered 
in  principle  to  the  old  viewpoint,  recognizing  only  exceptionally 
a  personal  obUgation.  The  new  Civil  Code  has  recognized  for 
the  first  time  a  personal  liability  of  the  landowner,  side  by  side 
with  the  real  charge,  for  payments  accruing  during  the  continu- 
ance of  his  ownership.  (Not,  to  be  sure,  in  the  case  of  the  annuity- 
charge  —  "  Rentenschuld  " ;  —  which,  however,  it  does  not  in- 
clude among  land  charges,  —  infra,  §  52).  That  such  personal 
liability  is  not,  however,  an  essential  element  under  the  present 
law  is  evident  from  the  Code's  recognition  (§  1108)  of  the  possi- 
bility of  its  exclusion.  Only  in  cases  where  a  personal  liability 
exists,  —  which  may  be,  but  need  not  be,  the  case,  —  does  the 
content  of  the  land  charge  include  an  obligational  in  addition 
to  the  real  element  which,  under  all  circumstances,  is  essential 
to  it.  The  land  charge  is  distinguished  by  this  fact  from  the  hy- 
pothec, in  which  the  relation  of  personal  liability  is  theoretically 
the  primary  right,  and  the  real  right  only  accessory  thereto.  The 
Swiss  Civil  Code,  unlike  the  Grerman,  bases  the  land  charge  upon 
the  pure  principle  of  a  real  ("  Sach-",  "  thingal  **)  liability  (§  782, 
791,  1) ;  but,  as  already  mentioned,  it  permits  the  transformation 
of  the  real  into  a  personal  liability  after  the  expiration  of  three 
years  (§  791,  2). 

(IV)  Creation. —  (1)  The  older  charges  upon  land  were  very 
commonly  created  hy  rule  of  law,  either  of  custom  or  of  enactment. 
In  the  modem  law  the  latter  ordinarily  occurs  only  in  the  case  of 
dues  ("  Leistungen  ")  under  the  public  law,  which,  however,  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  land  charges  in  the  tme  sense. 

(2)  The  older  law  required  for  their  creation  hy  juristic  act  a 
release  ("  Auflassung  ")  and  also,  often,  entry  in  the  land-book. 
While  the  common  law,  under  the  influence  of  Roman  legal  views, 
permitted  their  creation  by  simple  contract  or  testamentary  dis- 
I)osition,  some  of  the  regional  systems  have  clung  to  the  require- 
ment of  registration  or  judicial  confirmation.  Modern  legisla- 
tion has  likewise  required  registration  either  for  their  creation 
(Austria,  Saxony)  or  at  least  in  order  to  make  them  eiTective 
against  third  persons  (Pmssia).  The  new  Civil  Code  permits 
the  creation  of  land  charges,  as  of  all  other  rights  in  land,  only 
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by  a  real  agreement  C  Etnigung  '0  ^^  registry  in  the  land- 
book  (§  873). 

(3)  AcquifUvoe  pretcriptian  of  land  charges  was  unknown  to 
the  older  Germanic  law,  —  save  that  it  recognized,  here  also,  a 
plea  based  upon  immemorial  possession.  Aside  from  this,  it 
recognized  only  judicial  seisin.  In  the  common  law  the  problem 
of  acquisitive  prescription  remained  a  disputed  one,  but  in  the  end 
an  extraordinary  prescription  in  thirt}'  or  fort>'  years  was  generally 
recognized.  The  regional  legal  s>'stems,  for  the  most  part,  went 
further,  introducing  also  an  ordinary'  prescription  (Prussia, 
Austria).  On  the  other  hand,  acquisitive  prescription  has  again 
either  been  entirely  abolished  or  at  least  made  more  difficult 
under  the  modem  system  of  land  r^istration.  It  is  not  recognized 
by  the  Civil  Code. 

(V)  ConTenion  ("  Umwandlung ")  is  a  change  of  the  land 
charge  of  such  a  nature  that  another  form  of  render  ("  Leistung  ") 
is  substituted  for  one  formerly  existing.  It  may  either  be  "  Fixa- 
tion ",  —  that  is,  the  conversion  of  a  charge  quantitatively  indefi- 
nite into  one  quantitatively  definite  (as  e.g.  the  substitution  of 
a  money  rent  in  place  of  tithes) ;  or  redemption  ("  Adaration  *'), 
that  is,  the  conversion  of  an  existing  charge  in  services  or  dues 
in  kind  into  a  money  rent.  Conversions  of  this  class  may  be 
effected  by  juristic  act  of  the  parties ;  but  they  have  been  most 
frequently  accomplished  through  legislation. 

(VI)  Extinction.  —  As  already  stated,  a  land  charge  is  not 
destroyed  by  the  abandonment,  by  the  holder  of  the  land,  of  the 
land  liable  therefor ;  and  it  is  as  little  destroyed  by  the  extinction 
of  the  family  who  possess  the  land.  Again,  acquisition  of  the 
land  by  the  owner  of  the  charge  merely  excludes  the  possibility 
of  its  formal  payment ;  it  does  not  destroy  the  charge  as  such. 
The  Civil  Code  (§  889)  so  holds,  in  accord  with  the  older  law ; 
whereas  in  modem  law  —  at  least  in  the  case  of  unregistered 
charges  —  merger  ("  Konfusion  ")  had  been  regarded  as  suffi- 
cient to  terminate  the  charge.  On  the  other  hand,  land  charges 
are  extinguished : 

(1)  By  rule  of  law,  by  the  destmction  of  the  land  or  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  person  entitled  to  it.  A  land  charge  of  a  quali- 
fied nature  or  created  for  a  definite  period  is  extinguished  by  the 
incidence  of  a  condition  subsequent  or  the  expiration  of  the  term. 

(2)  By  juristic  act,  —  a  unilateral  renunciation  by  the  person 
entitled  to  the  charge  being  in  general  sufficient,  under  the 
Civil  Code,  when  followed    by   cancellation    in   the   land-book 
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(§  875).     Charges  upon  land  can  be  specifically  abolished  by- 
juristic  act. 

(3)  The  daim  to  any  individual  payment  may  be  lost  imder 
all  circumstances  through  extinctive  prescription.  But  the  right 
to  the  charge  as  a  whole  cannot  so  be  lost  where  there  exists  a 
system  of  land  registry ;  save  that  in  case  of  wrongful  cancella- 
tion there  results  a  so-called  negative  prescription  of  the  land- 
book  ("  Buchverjahrung  ",  §  901).  Particularly  important  under 
the  Civil  Code  is  destruction  as  a  result  of  a  procedure  by  citation 
(§  1112).  In  the  case  of  imregistered  land  charges  extinctive 
prescription  was  recognized  by  the  common  law  and  by  most  of 
the  regional  systems. 

(4)  The  mode  of  extinction  which  has  played  by  far  the  most 
important  rfile  historically  is  that  of  statutory  provision.  We  have 
already  remarked  under  II  that  modern  legislation,  following  the 
example  set  by  France,  has  endeavored  since  the  beginning  of 
the  1800  s,  and  particularly  since  1848,  to  abolish  land  charges, 
so  far  as  possible,  in  the  interest  of  the  peasantry.  A  whole  series 
of  them  were  abolished  outright,  including  all  charges  connected 
with  "  patrimonial "  rights  of  judicature  and  seigniorial  police ; 
also,  hunting  services  ("  Jagdfronden  ")*  and  all  charges  akin 
to  taxes.  As  regards  others,  compensation  froni  the  public  treas- 
ury was  provided  for  in  many  statutes.  Most  other  land  charges, 
—  save  those  of  a  temporary  nature,  such  as  elders'  portions,  — 
were  made  redeemable  by  special  statutes  adopted  in  all  the 
German  States  with  the  sole  exception  of  Mecklenburg.  All 
perpetual  land  charges  were  required  to  be  redeemed  upon  condi- 
tions set  by  these  statutes ;  as  respects  other  charges,  the  owner 
of  the  land  and  the  person  entitled  to  the  charge  were  given  the 
privilege  of  demanding  redemption  under  the  statute.  For  these 
latter  the  statutes  prescribe  a  special  redemption  procedure. 
This  amounts  to  a  conversion  of  the  charge,  when  not  already 
payable  in  money,  into  a  money  rent,  the  redemption  sum  being 
a  certain  multiple  of  the  rent.  The  State  lends  its  aid  in  the 
redemption  by  paying  to  the  holder  of  the  rent  the  capital  sum 
involved,  generally  in  the  form  of  interest-bearing  obligations 
of  the  State  ("  Rentenbriefe  "),  and  collects  the  rents  in  turn  from 
the  obligor,  in  addition  to  a  certain  premium  required  for  amor- 
tisation. This  redemption-premium  has  the  eiTect,  after  it  has 
been  paid  for  a  series  of  years,  of  extinguishing  the  rent,  thereby 
accomplishing  the  ultimate  release  of  the  land  (Prussian  statutes 
of  June  27th,  1890,  and  July  7th,  1891). 
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§  52.  Particular  Land  Charges.  (I)  Plow-work  and  other 
Manorial  Serrices  ("  Fronden  ",  "  Dienste  ")•  —  These  originated, 
as  already  mentioned,  partly  in  old  relations  of  serfdom  and 
partly  in  seigniorial  privileges  under  public  law.  After  the  begin- 
ning of  the  modern  period  they  increased  greatly  in  number  and 
acquired  renewed  economic  importance  in  consequence  of  the 
development  of  seigniories  in  Eastern  Germany.  Only  those 
services,  however,  tJiat  were  based  upon  obligations  under  the 
private  law  retained  to  the  end  the  character  of  land  charges 
in  the  true  sense. 

The  services  owed  might  be  of  the  most  varied  character.  A 
distinction  was  made  between  definite  or  indefinite  services  (the 
latter  first  became  general  in  the  1600  s),  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary services,  manual  services  (the  person  obligated  was  bound 
to  perform  manual  labor,  but  not  to  furnish  anything  except  the 
necessary  implements)  and  team  services  (furnishing  in  these 
cases  oxen  and  implements).  The  performances  need  not  be 
rendered  in  person,  but  were  required  to  be  rendered  gratui- 
touslv. 

The  agrarian  legislation  of  the  1800  s  abolished  in  most  States 
all  forms  of  plow-work  and  other  services.  Where  services  can 
still  be  registered  as  land  charges  they  are  either  limited  in  dura- 
tion or  redeemable  under  the  statutes. 

(II)  Ground  rente  ("  Grundzinsen  ",  "  census  ")•  —  These  ap- 
peared in  countless  forms  and  species  from  the  earliest  period  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  These  were  land  charges  that  involved  the 
payment  of  regularly  recurrent  rents  ("  Leistungen  ")  of  definite 
amount.  Originally  dues  in  kind  exclusively,  they  were  later 
rendered  in  the  form  of  money  rents.  Payments  in  kind  were 
made  in  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  but  also  in  fowl,  wax,  honey,  wine, 
beer,  etc.  With  reference  to  the  part  of  the  tenement  charged, 
men  spoke  of  "garden-fowl"  ("Gartenhiihner"),  "chimney-fowl" 
("  Rauchhiihner  "),  "  hearth-money  "  ("  Herdgeld  "),  "  pasture- 
tax  "  ("  Wurtzins  ") ;  and  so  on.  The  time  and  place  of  render 
resulted  in  such  names  as  "  lattice-rent  "  ("  Gatterzins  ",  —  a 
rent  collected  at  the  gate  or  barrier ;  it  disappeared  later  and  was 
replaced  by  the  "  Bringzins  ",  a  rent  required  to  be  "  brought  ") ; , 
"Easter-fowl",  "Shrovetide-fowl",  "Easter  eggs",  "Whit- 
suntide  lambs  ",  "  Martinmas-geese  ",  "  nuptial-fowl  ",  and  the 
like.  Rents  overdue  were  in  many  cases  increased  by  penal  inter- 
est,—  to  the  extent  of  duplication  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
"  sliding-interest  "    rents    ("  Rutscherzinsen  ").    Continued   de- 
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fault  resulted  in  the  escheat  of  manorial  holdings  to  the  lord  of 
the  rent. 

The  old  ground  rents  of  this  class  have  disappeared  in  modern 
times.  The  principles  of  the  medieval  law  are  no  longer  ap- 
plicable to  the  redemption  rents  substituted  in  their  place  (supra, 
p.  367). 

(Ill)  The  tithe  ("  decima  ")•  — This  was  a  payment  of  a  definite 
quota,  usually  the  tenth  part,  but  often  also  the  eleventh,  twentieth, 
or  sixtieth  part.,  of  the  yearly  harvest  of  the  land.  It  appeared 
chiefly  in  two  connections:  as  a  lay  or  secular  and  as  an  eccle- 
siastical tithe ;  the  former  being  collected  from  the  earliest  Middle 
Ages  by  secular  land  magnates  and  by  the  crown;  the  latter 
being  claimed  from  an  early  period  by  the  chiurch  from  all  believers, 
upon  the  basis  of  certain  Biblical  passages.  Although  supported 
in  their  efforts  by  the  Frankish  State,  the  church  was  unable,  in 
the  long  run,  to  establish  generally  the  obligation  of  the  church's 
tithe  and  a  prohibition  of  the  secular  tithe.  The  ecclesiastical 
tithes  therefore  became,  also,  a  tribute  under  the  private  law; 
which,  while  it  served  the  ends  of  the  church,  accrued  to  it  only 
by  virtue  of  a  special  legal  title.  Moreover,  the  person  of  the 
temporary  holder  of  the  rent  was  not  of  decisive  importance  in 
the  conception  of  the  ecclesiastical  tithe,  but  only  the  mode  of  its 
original  creation.  According  to  the  content  of  the  right,  there 
were  distinguished : 

(1)  "  Decima  universalis  "  and  "  particularis  ",  according  as 
the  tithe  affected  an  entire  field  and  all  the  arable  plots  and  vine- 
yards included  within  it,  or  merely  individual  pieces  of  land  therein. 
In  the  first  case  a  tithe  was  collected  also  from  newly  cleared  land, 
as  an  "  assart-"  C*  Neubruchs-",  "  Rott-  ")  tithe. 

(2)  "  Decima  generalis  "  and  "  specialis ",  according  as  the 
tithe  was  paid  in  all  or  only  in  special  products  of  the  soil. 

(3)  "  Decima  prsedialis ''  and  "  decima  carnium ",  predial 
tithes  and  blood  (or  "  animal  ",  "  flesh  ",  or  "  living  ")  tithes,  — 
the  former  consisting  in  fruits  of  the  field,  the  latter  in  animals 
or  animal  products  (horses,  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  eggs,  milk,  malt, 
or  honey). 

(4)*  Greater  tithes  and  lesser  tithes ;  the  former  collected  upon 
corn  and  wine,  the  latter  from  the  produce  of  fruit  trees  and  gar- 
dens (fruit,  vegetables,  and  the  like). 

As  a  rule  the  collection  was  so  made  that  the  lord  of  the  tithe 
was  notified  of  the  harvest  day ;  and  then  he  himself  or  his  tithe 
collectors   imdertook  the    enumeration  of   the   heaps   of   com, 
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sheaves,  sacks,  or  tubs,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  garnered 
in  the  field. 

As  a  result  of  the  modem  legislation  of  the  States,  including 
that  of  recent  years,  —  e.g,  the  Prussian  statute  of  March  2,  1850, 
—  all  tithes  have  been  declared  redeemable,  and  some  of  them 
(the  lesser  tithes,  assart  tithes,  and  the  blood  tithes)  generally 
abolished ;  the  new  creation  of  tithes  being  prohibited. 

(IV)  Capital  rent  (''  Rente ")  and  purchase-rent  (''  Benten- 
kauf").^ — Both  in  Germany  and  also  in  France,  Italy,  and  else- 
where, there  were  widely  prevalent  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  a 
special  class  of  ground  rents  known  as  "  redditus  annui ", 
''Giilten",  "Gelder".  These  were  capital  rents  ("Renten"). 
They  owed  their  origin  to  the  increasing  prosperity  of  urban  life ; 
whence  they  were  also  known  as  rents  "  of  town  law  "  ("  Weich- 
bildsrenten  " ;  in  Lubeck  "  Wiboldsrenten  ")• 

The  transition  from  the  older  ground  rent  to  the  capital  rent 
was  made  by  the  so-called  "  soul-rent "  ("  Seelzins  ")•  This  rent, 
paid  as  a  "  Seelgerate  "  to  replenish  the  sacred  vessels  and  vest- 
ments ("Gerate")  used  in  the  church's  offices, — that  is,  for  masses 
said  on  the  deathday  of  the  donor,  —  was  laid  upon  a  house  or 
land.  The  donor  created  it  by  imposing  upon  the  temporary  pos- 
sessor of  the  land  (usually  himself,  but  in  case  of  an  endowment 
mortis  causa  one  of  his  heirs)  a  yearly  payment  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical house,  which  assumed  in  return  therefor  the  performance  of 
spiritual  services.  This  was  done  either  by  the  donor's  convey- 
ing the  ownership  of  the  land  to  the  church,  receiving  it  back  as 
a  leasehold  subject  to  an  obligation  to  pay  the  rent,  or  by  his  re- 
serving the  ownership  to  himself  or  his  heirs  and  conveying  to 
the  church  merely  the  right  to  the  rents  with  which  he  charged 
the  land  in  perpetuity.  These  "  Giilten  ",  "  Zinsen  ",  were  al- 
ready true  "  Renten." 

In  the  1300  s  there  appeared,  finally,  the  true,  the  annuity  or 
money  interest  ("  Rente  ") ;  the  yearly  payment  for  money  capital 
loaned  to  another.    Increasing  commerce  increased  in  the  cities  the 

*  Arnold^  "Zur  Geschichte  des  Eigentums  in  den  deutschen  Stadten" 
(1861) ;  Rosenthal,  "Zur  Geschichte  des  Eigenthums  in  der  Stadt  Wiirz- 
burg  (1878) ;  Gobbers,  "Die  Erbleihe  und  ihr  Verbal tnis  zum  Rentenkauf 
im  mittelalterlichen  Koln  des  XII-XIV  Jahrhunderts  ",  in  Z«.  R.  G.,  IV 
(1883),  130-214;  Rehme,  "Die  Lubecker  Gnmdhauem,  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Lehre  yon  den  ReaUasten"  (1905) ;  Winiarz,  "Erbleihe  und  Rentenkauf 
in  Osterreich  ob  und  unter  der  Enns",  no.  80  (1906)  of  Gierke* a  "Unter- 
suchungen";  Fr.  Beyerle,  "Die  ewigen  Renten  des  Mittelalters ",  in 
Vj.  Soz.  W.  G.,  IX  (1911),  401-406  (with  reference  to  v,  Stempel,  "Die 
ewigen  Renten  und  ihre  Ablosung,  Zur  mittelalterlichen  Kirchengeschichte 
Deutschlands",  1910,  Leipzig  dissertation). 
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demand  for  capital.  Houseowners,  in  particular,  required  it  for 
improvement  and  extension  of  their  dwellings  and  work-build- 
ings. On  the  other  hand,  as  early  as  the  1300  s  many  burghers, 
especially  the  greater  merchants  in  German  cities  {e.g,  Liibeck), 
had  accmnulated  in  trade  considerable  capital  which  they  were 
desirous  of  profitably  investing.  The  only  form  of  secure  invest- 
ments theretofore  available  had  been  the  acquisition  of  land :  it 
was  possible  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  and  then  to  lease  it  for  a  "  Zins  ", 
—  preferably  under  a  heritable  lease.  Of  course,  as  time  passed, 
constantly  decreasing  importance  was  laid  upon  the  "  superior  " 
ownership  that  resulted  in  such  cases  to  the  lessor,  since  the  pur- 
pose of  the  transaction,  as  for  him,  consisted  simply  in  the  receipt 
of  a  permanent  and  secure  income.  This  inconvenient  form  of 
the  heritable  rent-lease  ("  Zinsleihe  ")  was  therefore  abandoned. 
In  place  of  it,  it  became  customary  for  the  capitalist  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  directly  to  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land  in  return  for 
the  promise  of  a  capitalistic  rent  ("  Rente  ")  from  the  latter.  This 
rent  was  at  first  frequently  rendered  in  natural  products,  such  as 
small  grain,  corn,  or  wine ;  but  from  the  1300  s  onward  it  was 
ordinarily  rendered  in  money.  This  transaction  was  the"  Renten- 
kauf  "  or  purchase-rent,  an  annuity  contract.  It  satisfied  perfectly 
the  needs  of  both  parties,  the  landowner's  need  of  capital  and  the 
capitalist's  need  of  income,  and  therefore  gave  a  powerful  impulse 
to  economic  progress.  Its  increasing  adoption  was  also  furthered 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  church's  prohibition  of  interest 
("  Zins  ",  —  infra,  §  86)  was  no  impediment  to  its  collection ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  possible  to  maintain  that  prohibition  only 
because  the  "  Rentenkauf  "  fulfilled  the  economic  function  of  an 
interest-bearing  loan. 

This  capitalistic  rent  which  was  sold  by  the  owner  (the  debtor, 
the  "  Giiltmann  ")  out  of  his  land  in  return  for  a  sum  of  money 
paid  him  by  the  creditor  (the  rent-lord  or  "  Giilt-"  lord,  "  Rent- 
ner  ")  was  a  charge  upon  the  land.  But  it  was  distinguished  from 
the  older  land  charges  in  an  important  respect ;  for  it  had  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  any  relation  of  dependence,  personal  or 
real,  but  on  the  contrary  was  created  by  an  independent  legal 
transaction,  as  "  a  land  charge  of  a  purely  private  nature  whose 
elements  were  taken  exclusively  from  the  law  of  property."  * 
This  acknowledgment  of  a  rent,  however,  involved  a  limitation 
upon  the  owner's  estate,  in  the  interest  of  the  holder  of  the  rent, 
which  was  characteristic  of  land  charges.    Indeed,  the  charge  was 

1  Gierke,  "Privatrecht",  II,  754. 
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conceived  of  ''as  the  coDveyance  of  an  incorporeal  portion  ot 
landed  property  " ;  ^  and  it  was  treated,  as  the  German  law  of 
things  required,  as  an  incorporeal  immovable  thing,  a  seisin  in 
which  was  held  by  the  redpient  of  the  rent.  On  accomit  of  its 
character,  which  was  assimilated  to  the  qualities  of  land,  such  a 
rent  could  only  be  created  by  release  ("  Auflassung  ")  and  r^is- 
tration.  To  these  requirements  there  was  early  added  the  execu- 
tion of  a  public  document,  —  the  rent-deed  ("  Rentenbrief  ", 
"  Giiltbrief  ")•  This  was  often  treated  as  commercial  paper, 
the  transfer  of  the  paper,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  in- 
formal contract,  sufficing  for  the  alienation  and  pledging  of  the 
rent.  Although  the  amount  of  the  rent  was  originally  determined 
by  free  agreement,  there  was  developed  at  an  early  day  (and  in 
this  connection  for  the  first  time)  a  fixed  relation  between  capital 
and  interest;  that  is,  a  fixed  rate  of  interest.  The  purchase 
price,  from  being  originally  very  high,  sank  generally  speaking 
to  a  sum  twenty  times  that  of  the  rent ;  in  other  words,  the  rent 
amounted  to  five  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price,  or  with  100  guldens 
of  capital  one  could  purchase  a  yearly  rent  of  five  guldens.  This 
was  established  as  the  maximum  legal  income  by  the  imperial 
police  ordinances  of  1530  and  1577. 

Like  other  land  charges,  the  annuity  charge  ("  Rentenschuld  ") 
was  distinctly  real  in  character;  and,  indeed,  to  a  particularly 
marked  degree.  It  was  paid  by  the  temporary  owner,  even  when 
he  had  known  nothing,  at  the  time  of  acquiring  the  land,  of  the 
rent  with  which  it  was  charged.  Of  course  he  was  also  liable  for 
unsatisfied  payments  accrued  in  the  time  of  earlier  possessors. 
Since  the  creditor's  seciurity  lay  in  the  permanent  value  of  the 
house,  the  houseowner  required  the  consent  of  the  annuity  holder 
to  any  disposition  which  could  endanger  its  value.  In  case  pay- 
ment was  not  duly  made  the  creditor  possessed  a  right  of  dis- 
traint ("  Pfandungsrecht ")  against  the  chattels  he  might  find  upon 
the  land.  If  these  were  insufficient  for  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  his  claim,  he  could  go  against  the  land,  —  and  against  this  alone. 
It  was  conveyed  to  him  by  means  of  a  special  execution  process. 

The  sale  of  the  "  Rente  "  involved,  in  theory,  a  definitive 
conveyance  of  the  rent  regarded  as  an  incorporeal  part  of 
the  land.  In  theory  the  rent  was  perpetual.  If  the  parties  or 
their  legal  successors  desired  to  rescind  the  transaction,  the  owner 
of  the  land  was  bound  to  repurchase  the  rent  he  had  sold.  Such 
a  repurchase,  —  that  is,  such  a  redemption  of  the  rent,  —  could 

»  Gierke,  "  Privatreoht ",  II,  754. 
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therefore  originally  be  accomplished  only  by  contract.  At  an 
early  day,  however,  such  redemption  was  commonly  made  easier 
to  the  debtor  by  giving  him,  at  the  time  the  annuity  was  created, 
the  right  of  repurchase. 

In  this  manner  he  could  redeem  the  rent  at  any  time  by  repay- 
ment of  the  piurchase  price.  In  many  cities,  and  still  later  in 
some  of  the  Territories  of  the  Empire,  the  right  was  ultimately 
given  to  the  debtor  by  statute  to  redeem  the  rent  by  payment  of 
a  capital  sum,  even  without  any  contractual  pre-determination 
of  its  amount.  The  imperial  police  ordinances  of  1548  and  1577 
made  this  the  rule  of  the  common  law.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
older  law  of  rents  knew  absolutely  no  right  of  redemption-notice 
on  the  part  of  the  creditor ;  as  late  as  the  1500  s  the  statutes  of 
the  Empire  expressly  prohibited  such  a  right ;  its  creation  by  con- 
tract was  also  forbidden,  save  that  it  was  permitted  in  one  excep- 
tional case,  namely,  default)  by  the  imperial  Recess  of  1600. 

All  this,  however,  could  not  prevent  a  considerable  change  in 
the  old  institute  after  the  Reception.  The  endeavor  to  make 
such  rents  freely  redeemable  made  futile  all  statutory  fetters ;  in 
the  1600  s  it  became  permissible  and  usual  to  concede  a  right  of 
redemption-notice  to  the  creditor,  also.  This  step,  alone,  accom- 
plished much  toward  approximating  the  capitalistic  rent  to  the 
loan  ("  Darlehn  ")  secured  by  a  hypothec.  And  this  process 
was  carried  still  further  when  its  character  as  a  purely  real 
debt  was  disregarded  at  a  very  early  day,  a  liability  being 
imposed,  first  upon  other  lands,  and  later  upon  all  other  property 
whatever,  of  the  debtor  ("  Fiirpfand  ")•  With  this  change  the 
"  Rentenkauf "  was  completely  transformed  into  an  interest- 
bearing  loan  seciured  by  pledge.  And  when  the  Canonic  prohibi- 
tion of  interest  lost  effect  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  re- 
taining it  as  an  independent  legal  institute.  In  its  place  there 
appeared  the  modem  hypothec,  in  which,  however,  "  the  elements 
derived  from  the  *  Rentenkauf  '  remained  more  or  less  vital."  ^ 

At  the  same  time  the  capitalistic  rent  ("  Giilt '',  "  Rente  "), 
retained,  here  and  there,  its  old  independence.  This  was  true 
in  many  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  of  the  "  Ewiggeld  "  (perpet- 
ual-geld)  of  Munich.  The  latter  was  only  abolished  in  1900 
by  the  Civil  Code;  the  numerous  "Ewiggelder"  then  existing 
have  been  converted  into  annuity  charges  ("  Rentenschulden  ").* 

»  Gierke,  "  Privatreoht  '\  II,  763. 

>  Lippmann,  *'Das  Ewiggreld  in  Milnchen''  (Erlangen  dissertation, 
1910). 
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Inasmuch,  however,  as  neither  the  eariier  State  law  nor  the 
present  imperial  law  excludes  the  creation  of  ''  Renten  "  as  per- 
petual land  charges  {"  Reallasten  "),  but  on  the  contrary  have 
abolished  only  irredeemable  perpetual  ^'Renten  ",  the  rent  charge 
{"  Rentenbelastung  *'),  which  has  best  satisfied  the  credit  necessi- 
ties of  landowners,  has  recently  acquired  increased  importance. 
Th^  redemption  rents  mentioned  on  page  367  supra  are  rent  charges 
("  Hentenlasten  ")  in  the  old  sense.  But,  above  all,  there  belong 
here  the  estates  subject  to  a  rent  charge  ("  Rentenguter  ")  that 
have  been  introduced  in  very  recent  Prussian  legislation :  the  pur- 
chase price  of  these  is  not  delivered  at  one  time  in  a  single  capital 
sum,  but  as  a  rent  which  is  imposed  upon  the  land  as  a  real 
charge,  and  which  is  to  be  extinguished  in  a  certain  time  by 
amortisation.  (See  the  statutes  referred  to  on  pp.  367, 370  supra, 
as  well  as  the  Mecklenburg  Act  of  May  24,  1898.) 

Finally,  the  Civil  Code  recognizes  a  special  institute  known  as 
the  "  Rentenschuld  ",  —  a  limited  annuity-charge.  This,  accord- 
ingly, is  not  classed  by  it  among  "  Reallasten  *\  but  is  treated  as 
a  special  form  of  the  land-debt  ("  Grundschuld  " ;  infra,  p.  393). 

Topic  4.     The  Pledge  of  Land 

§  53.  The  Older  Oermaziie  Law  of  Land  Pledges.^  (I)  Con- 
cept. —  A  right  of  pledge  ("  Pfandrecht ")  also  conveys  a  real 
right  in  the  object  pledged. 

One  consistent  legal  concept  underlies  the  Germanic  law  of 
pledge  from  the  beginning  and  in  all  its  later  forms  of  development. 
This  is  the  idea  of  liability  ("  Haftung  "),  such  as  it  has  been 
revealed  to  us  by  modern  researches  in  the  sources  of  Germanic 
law.  It  will  be  more  carefully  considered  below  (§  68)  in  the 
introduction  to  the  chapter  on  the  law  of  obligations ;  beyond  a 
reference  to  that  discussion,  it  is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to 
point  out  a  few  important  matters. 

^v.Meibom,  "Das  deutsche  Pfandrecht"  (1867);  Franken,  *'Ge- 
Bchichte  des  franzosischen  Pfandrechts,  I :  Das  franzosische  Pfandrecht 
im  Mittelalter"  (1879);  Kohler,  **Pfandrechtliche  Forschungen"  (1882); 
V,  Schmind,  "Wesen  und  Inhalt  des  Pfandrechts"  (1899);  Egger,  "Ver- 
mogenshaf tung  und  Hypothek  nach  franldschem  Recht ",  no.  69  (1903) 
of  Gierke's  "Untersuchungen" ;  Kapras,  "Das  Pfandrecht  im  bohmisch- 
mahrischen  Stadt-  und  Ber^echte*',  no.  83  (1906)  of  Gierke's  "Unter- 
Buchungen";  Hazeltine,  *'Die  Qeschichte  des  Englischen  Pfandrechts ", 
no.  92  (1907),  of  Gierke's  "Untersuchungen" ;  0.  Gierke,  "Schuld  und 
Haftung"  (1910),  26  et  seq,;  cf.  §  68  infra;  Caillemer,  "Les  formes  et  la 
nature  de  1  engagement  immobilier  dans  la  region  Lyonnaise  (X«-XIII* 
sificles)",  in  the  ^' Festschrift  fiir  H.  Brunner"  (1911),  279-307. 
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"  Haften  "  means  "  einstehen  ",  to  give  security  or  warranty, 
—  namely,  for  the  performance  of  legal  duty  or  obligation 
("  3!(^huld  ")•  The  obligee  requires  a  security  that  no  harm  shall 
come  to  him,  under  any  circumstances,  from  the  transaction  into 
which  he  has  entered  with  the  obligor.  To  this  end  a  liability 
is  created.  This  is  accomplished  in  various  ways.  In  this  place 
we  are  concerned  only  with  the  case  where  a  definite  thing  is  sub- 
jected to  the  liability.  This  thing,  whether  it  be  a  piece  of  land 
or  a  chattel,  is  made  liable  ("  verhaftet  ")  to  the  creditor,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  recourse  to  it  in  case  the  obligation  be  not 
performed.  It  is  "  settled  ",  "  exposed  ",  "  pawned  "  ("  gesetzt  ", 
"  ausgesetzt  ",  "  versetzt  ") ;  it  is  the  pledge  ("  Einsatz  "),  like  the 
wed  of  the  formal  contract  ("  Wettvertrag  ")•  Thence  the  terms 
"  wadium  ",  "  Wette  '\  "  Weddeschaft "  —  the  "vadium  ",  wed ; 
words  which  are  derived  from  the  old  verb  "  vidan  ",  "  to  bind  ", 
and  express  the  idea  that  the  object  pledged  is  bound  or  "  entan- 
gled "  ("  Verstrickung  ")  in  the  interest  of  the  creditor.  The 
pledge  is  bound  by  the  "  settlement  "  ("  Satzung  ")■  It  is  only 
freed  from  this  restriction  when  the  debtor  has  paid  his  debt; 
that  is  the  redemption  of  the  pledge. 

The  Germanic  law  of  pledge  was  therefore  originally  a  law  of 
liability.  And,  further,  it  originally  involved  merely  liability 
of  a  thing  ("  Sachhaftung  ")•  Only  in  this  form  did  it  exactly 
express  the  Germanic  conception  of  a  pledge  right.  The  creditor 
had  recourse  exclusively  against  the  thing  pledged.  With  other 
property,  and  with  the  person  of  the  debtor,  he  was  not  concerned. 
But  he  received  a  real  right  in  the  pledge. 

These  are  the  common  and  central  principles  of  the  whole  Ger- 
manic law  of  pledge.  At  an  early  day,  however,  the  law  of  chattel- 
pledge  and  of  land-pledge  (gage)  were  differently  developed. 
At  this  point  we  have  only  to  speak  of  the  former.  Nor  are  we 
concerned  with  any  other  than  the  "  given  "  ("  gesetzte  ")  pledge ; 
that  is,  that  which  was  created  by  contract  or  which  rested  upon 
statute.  Germanic  law  knew,  in  addition  to  this,  a  "  taken  " 
("  genommene  ")  pledge,  the  distress  by  self-help ;  but  this  we 
shall  consider  only  later,  in  connection  with  the  chattel-pledge. 

(II)  Early  Stages  of  Development.  Conditional  Conveyances. 
The  Proprietary  Gage.  —  In  the  earlier  stages  of  its  development 
the  law  had  only  a  clumsy  form  by  which  to  make  land  liable  to 
a  creditor.  Practically  no  credit  existed  during  the  continuance 
of  an  agricultural  economy  poor  in  commerce.  Security  for  a 
debt  could  therefore  be  created  only  by  giving  to  the  creditor 
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some  chjed  ct  value,  wliich,  in  case  the  debtor  failed  to  satisfy 
the  debt,  might  serve  as  a  final  and  complete  sobstitiite  tor  the 
defaulted  pa^-ment.  Mmeover,  a  conveyance  o(  ownership  was 
the  only  kgal  tona  the  Germanic  hw  cHiginaDy  possessed  that 
could  be  made  use  of  in  this  connecticm.  The  ddest  form  of  a 
gage  cl  lands  was  the  proprietary'  gag^  (''  Eigentumspfand  '') ; 
r^arded  from  the  standpoint  of  the  hiter  development,  it  might 
be  called  a  preliminan^  stage  in  the  hw  of  land  {hedges,  (m^ierly 
speaking.  But,  as  aheady  stated,  the  land  so  conv<Q'ed  sensed 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  defaulted  pa^^ment  only  in  case  of  the 
non-payment  of  the  debt ;  in  other  words,  only  upon  condition 
that  the  debtor  faOed  to  redeem  the  pledge.  The  ownership  in 
the  land  gaged  was  therefore  only  oonditionaDy  conveyed  to  the 
creditor ;  sebin  was  given  him  only  by  a  conditional  investiture, 
which  was  realized  by  preference  "  inoorporeally  ",  by  ddiverj-  of  a 
deed.  This  legal  form,  comparable  with  the  old-Roman  "  fiduda  ", 
appears  in  the  Germanic  systems  of  the  continent  in  the  period 
of  the  folk-laws ;  it  was  also  common  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  law. 

The  condition  attached  to  the  investiture  might  be  expressed 
as  one  either  subsequent  or  precedent.  The  conditicm  subse- 
quent was  more  usual :  the  ownership  of  the  pledgee  was  to  be 
extinguished  in  case  the  debt  should  be  paid.  This  transaction 
remained  in  common  use  even  after  the  appearance  of  more  ma- 
ture types  of  pledge.  It  took  the  outward  form  of  a  sale  subject 
^  to  a  reservation  of  repurchase :  the  debtor  transferred  (sold)  the 
land  to  the  pledgee  in  exchange  for  a  sum  of  money  he  received 
as  a  loan,  and  to  secure  which  the  pledge'was  given ;  by  repayment 
he  repurchased  the  pledge.  But  although  the  transaction  was 
often  conceived  of  in  this  manner,  and  actually  developed  later 
into  a  sale  subject  to  repurchase  ("  Verkauf  auf  Wiederkauf  ")» 
nevertheless  it  was  always  distinguished  from  a  sale  by  the  fact 
-^  that  the  pledgee  could  not,  like  other  purchasers,  resell  the  thing 
on  his  own  account.  In  the  less  usual  case  of  investiture  subject 
to  a  condition  precedent  the  alienor  (the  pledgor  or  debtor)  said, 
in  effect,  to  the  alienee  (creditor,  pledgee) :  if  I  do  not  keep  my 
contract,  —  if  I  do  not  pay  the  debt  within  a  definite  time,  —  it 
shall  be  considered  that  I  have  sold  this  land  to  you  by  delivery 
of  this  deed,  and  as  of  its  date.^ 

Aside  from  this  less  common  form,  which  did  permit  the  debtor 
to  remain  temporarily  in  possession  of  the  land,  the  proprietary- 
gage,  based  upon  a  transfer  of  seisin,  involved  great  disadvantages 

1  Brunner,  "Forschungen"  (1894),  621. 
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for  the  pledgor.  Not  only  was  he  exposed  to  the  danger  that  his 
creditor  might  receive  a  piece  of  land  of  greater  value  than  the 
debt,  but  he  was  frequently  not  in  a  situation  to  give  the  convey- 
ance, —  for  lack  of  the  consent  of  his  kindred  {infra,  §  55)  or 
of  his  lord  {supra,  p.  326)  that  was  required  in  alienation,  —  in 
which  cases  he  was  compelled  to  renounce  securing  credit.  As 
time  passed,  therefore,  the  proprietary- gage  became  less  usual, 
except  as  it  was  tranformed  into  a  sale  subject  to  repurchase. 

(Ill)  The  *'  Older "  Form  of  Land-pledge  or  Usufruct  Oage 
"  altere  Satzung  ",  "  Nutzungspfand  ")•  —  Inasmuch  as  the 
value  of  lands  in  an  agricultural  age  consisted  solely  in  their  prod- 
uct, it  was  a  natural  step  to  give  these  to  the  creditor  as  security, 
without  attempting  to  alter  the  rights  of  ownership.  Hence 
arose  a  usufruct-gage,  known  in  legal  literature  as  the  "  older  " 
pledge  ("  altere  Satzung  "),  - —  the  "  engagement  "  of  the  French 
law.  The  grant  of  the  profits  to  the  pledgee  was  accomplished, 
in  accord  with  the  general  principles  of  the  medieval  land  law, 
by  a  transfer  of  the  seisin  to  him  from  the  owner  of  the  land 
pledged.  This  was  the  seisin  "  ut  de  vadio  ",  "  as  of  gage  " 
("  pfandliche  Gewere  ";  "  Satzungsgewere  "),  which  was  the  cover 
of  an  independent  real  right  in  the  land;  namely,  a  pledge 
right.  The  transfer  of  seisin  was  accomplished  in  a  formal 
manner  prescribed  by  law;  ordinarily  before  the  court  or  city 
council  and  with  the  consent  of  the  heirs,  but —  in  this  respect 
like  the  investiture  of  the  feudal  law  {supra,  p.  338)  —  without  re- 
lease. The  pledgee,  as  the  holder  of  the  physical  ("  leibliche  ") 
seisin,  the  seisin  "  ut  de  vadio  ",  collected  the  profits  of  the 
land. 

(1)  Moreover,  it  was  a  rule  in  all  Germanic  lands  that  he  col- 
lected them  for  his  own  exclusive  use,  in  place  of  interest  upon 
the  money  loaned  the  debtor.  Such  a  gage  was  therefore  inown 
as  an  "  interest^age  "  ("  Zinssatzung  ")»  and  also  a  perpetual-gage 
("  Ewigsatzung  "),  because  the  continuance  of  the  right  to  the 
profits  depended  only  upon  the  repayment  of  the  capital,  which 
was  often  not  at  all  contemplated.  It  was  particularly  common 
not  to  repay  the  sum  borrowed  upon  pledges  of  sovereign  rights, 
especially  in  the  case  of  so-called  "  Reichspfandschaften  "  (pledges 
of  imperial  privileges) :  kings  and  princes  who  were  in  need  of 
money  were  not  at  all  disposed  ever  to  repay  the  sums  they  re- 
ceived (usually  from  the  imperial  cities).  In  case  of  an  interest- 
gage,  therefore,  the  usufruct  granted  to  the  pledgee  did  not 
diminish  the  capital  of  the  debt,  for  which  reason  this  form  of 
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pledge  was  known  in  France  as  a  '^  mortgage  ",  and  in  Eng- 
land as  a  ''  mortuum  vadium  " ;  it  was  an  ''  unabniessendes  " 
gage,  a  gage  unlessened  by  the  usufruct.  The  Church  for- 
bade it,  as  being  a  violation  of  the  Canonic  prohibition  of  usur^*^ 
(infra,  §  86).  It  was  sought  to  lessen  the  prejudice  to  the  debtor 
which  it  might  very  easily  involve  by  a  provision  that  in  case  the 
profits  amounted  to  more  than  a  certain  interest  upon  the  loan 
(usually  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  was  adopted),  the  creditor  should 
either  be  restricted  to  a  portion  of  the  profits  or  obligated  to  pay 
interest,  in  his  turn,  to  the  debtor  (the  owner)  upon  the  excess 
profits  taken.  In  such  cases  the  relation  between  the  parties 
approached  a  lease  ("  gepachtete  Satzung  ",  pledge-lease). 

(2)  Along  with  the  interest-gage  ("  mortuum  vadium  ")  there 
was  also  employed  in  Grermany,  although  much  less  frequently 
than  elsewhere,  the  so-called  "  live  ^^-gage.  In  the  French  law, 
on  the  contrary,  this  was  the  more  common.  In  the  "  Uve  "- 
gage  the  profits  collected  were  reckoned  against  the  capital  debt, 
thus  effecting  gradually  its  extinction,  whence  the  German  name 
''dead"  "dead  "-gage  ("  Totsatzung  ",  "dotsate");  whereas 
the  French  law  spoke  in  this  same  connection  of  a  "  vifgage  ", 
and  the  English  of  a  "  vivum  vadium  ",  because  the  pledge  did 
not  lie  as  though  dead  but  exercised  a  living  effect.  The  Church 
favored  the  "  vivum  vadium." 

Seisin  "  ut  de  vadio "  ("  Satzungsgewere ")  created  in  the 
pledgee  merely  a  heritable  and  assignable  right  of  usufruct,  not 
a  right  to  dispose  of  the  substance  of  the  land.  The  dispositive 
power  over  the  title  remained,  with  the  ownership,  in  the  pledgor. 
His  proprietary  seisin  was,  it  is  true,  in  complete  abeyance,  save 
in  those  exceptional  cases  in  which  interest  ("  Zins  ")  was  granted 
to  him  by  the  pledgee.  The  pledge  relation  was  ended  only  by 
redemption,  the  repayment  of  the  sum  loaned,  the  satisfaction 
of  the  debt,  —  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  '*  mortuum  vivum  " 
(interest-gage) ;  it  alone  released  the  land  from  the  bond  of  the 
pledge  and  permitted  it  to  pass  again  into  the  seisin  of  the  owner. 
In  the  absence  of  definite  provisions  the  debtor  had  the  right 
of  redemption  at  any  moment;  on  the  other  hand,  the  creditor 
had  no  right  to  demand  redemption. 

(3)  If  no  redemption  took  place,  the  pledge  relation  simply 
continued.  However,  as  the  land  passed  immediately  to  the 
creditor,  in  the  case  of  a  proprietary-gage  subject  to  a  condition 
precedent,  upon  default  in  payment  in  accord  with  the  contract, 
so  also  the  usufruct-gage  ("  altere  Satzung  ")  might  be  associated 
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with  a  conditional  conveyance.  In  this  case  it  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  forfeiture-gage  ("  Verfallpfand  ")•  The  forfeiture-gage 
was  especially  dangerous  for  the  debtor ;  for  no  account  was  taken 
of  any  difference  between  the  value  of  the  land  pledged  and  the 
amount  of  the  debt.  The  surplus  value  of  the  land,  if  any,  accrued 
to  the  creditor  without  fmther  formality. 

(4)  Hence  the  forfeiture-gage  was  replaced  in  many  legal  sys- 
tems by  the  scde-gage  ("  Verkaufspfand  ",  "  Distraktionspfand  ")• 
In  this  the  creditor  generally  possessed  no  right  of  alienation, 
but  he  might  repledge  the  gage,  and  was  also  permitted  to  sell 
the  land  under  a  judicial  power  after  precedent  warning  to  the 
debtor,  and  to  apply  the  purchase  money  thus  realized  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  claim.  But  in  this  case  he  must  deliver  to 
the  debtor  any  surplus  realized. 

The  sale-gage,  as  compared  with  the  forfeiture-gage,  represented 
a  mode  of  satisfying  the  creditor  that  corresponded  to  more  de- 
veloped economic  relations.  For  the  sale  of  the  pledge  offered 
advantages  only  as  transactions  in  lands  became  more  common. 

In  the  case  of  the  forfeiture-gage,  as  just  stated,  the  excess 
value  of  the  land  accrued  to  the  creditor  alone ;  but  the  reverse 
was  also  true  —  namely,  that  he  alone  suffered  from  any  possible 
loss  due  to  deterioration  or  destruction  of  the  pledge:  "if 
the  value  of  the  land  did  not  amount  to  the  debt,  he  was  obliged 
to  drink  the  bitter  drop  since  he  had  already  enjoyed  the  sweet."  ^ 
This  fact  shows  that  there  was  involved  in  the  usufruct  gage  a 
pure  case  of  real  liability  ("  Sachhaftung  ") :  the  land  pledged 
was  the  sole  security  of  the  creditor,  and  he  could  proceed  against 
it  alone.  If  perchance  he  was  to  have  a  right  of  action  against 
the  person  or  the  other  proj)erty  of  the  debtor  this  must  be  ex- 
pressly agreed  upon.  The  obligation  to  return  any  surplus  value 
above  the  debt  therefore  represented  a  relaxation  of  the  principle 
of  real-liability. 

(IV)  The  Hypothec :  the  "  younger  "  Form  of  Land- Pledge,  or 
Execution  Gage. — It  might  happen  even  in  the  case  of  the  usufruct 
("  older  ")  gage  that  the  pledgee  reconveyed  the  seisin  of  the  pledged 
land  to  his  debtor,  the  owner :  he  allowed  him  to  remain  upon  the 
land  and  to  dwell  in  the  house  he  had  pledged,  or  granted  him  a 
feudal  seisin,  a  trustee's  seisin  ("  zu  getreuer  Hand  ")>  or  a  hirers 
("  Miets-")  seisin,  —  and  contented  himself  with  collecting  from 
the  debtor  in  exchange  a  rent  ("  Zins  ")>  which  might  w^U  be 
to  him  of  as  much  economic  value  as  the  direct  usufruct  of  the 

»  V.  Amira,  "ObUgationenrecht",  I  (1882),  206. 
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property.  MOTeover,  there  were  cases  in  wUdi  it  did  not  appear 
desirabfe  to  convey  the  seisin  "  ut  de  vadio  "  immediatdy  to  the 
oeditor,  because  it  was  still  uncertain  whether  a  debt  would  arise 
at  aOy  or  of  what  amount.  The  owner  mig^t,  for  example,  give 
security  for  a  warranty  he  had  assumed  to  the  pledgee.  In  this 
case  the  creditor  could  not  demand  immediate  security  (''  Deck- 
ung  ") ;  he  was  content  if  the  land  was  put  in  pledge  by  the  con- 
veyance to  him  of  a  mere  ri^  in  expectancy. 

Thus  there  existed  various  reasons  for  creating  or  recognizing 
gages  of  lands  even  without  the  conveyance  of  a  pledge-seisin. 
This  new  idea,  embodied  in  such  transactions,  was  of  the  greatest 
value,  for  it  first  made  it  possible  to  free  the  gage  of  land,  even 
in  theory,  from  the  necessity  of  a  transfer  of  possession,  which 
remained  at  the  best  onerous  enough  to  the  debtor,  although  not 
in  the  same  degree  as  the  conditional  conveyance  that  was  for- 
merly required. 

This  new  idea  was  first  triumphantly  established  in  the  flourish- 
ing cities,  where  it  created  an  institute  of  pledge  law  resting  upon 
wholly. new  foundations.  This  was  the  so-called  execution  or 
"  younger  "  gage  {"  jungere  Satzung  ",  "  Fronungspfand  "),  — 
the  "  obligation  "  of  the  French  law.  In  it  there  were  applied 
to  new  purposes  certain  procedimil  rules  derived  from  great  antiq- 
uity. In  the  oldest  stage  of  the  law  no  means  of  judicial  execu- 
tion was  known ;  if  a  debtor  did  not  fulfill  his  legal  obligations, 
he  could  be  proceeded  against  only  through  distress  ("  Pfand- 
ung ")  of  his  goods  by  his  creditor,  and  outlawry  from  the 
community.  It  was  only  later  that  distress  by  public  authorities 
(execution)  was  introduced;  first  in  the  case  of  movables,  and 
then,  in  the  Carolingian  period,  also  in  the  case  of  lands.  Execu- 
tion against  lands  was  modeled  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  out- 
lawry, which  had  affected  not  only  the  person  but  also  the  land  of 
the  outlaw.  "  In  this  outlawry  of  land  the  king  found  a  means 
of  satisfying  the  lack  that  was  felt  of  an  execution  against  immov- 
ables, the  outlawry  being  made  effective  only  so  far  as  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  this  purpose."  ^  The  entire  estate  of  the_ 
defaulting  debtor  (obligor),  movable  and  immovable,  "  was  laid 
under  the  ban  of  the  crown,  was  definitely  confiscated  after  the 
expiration  of  a  year  and  a  day,  and,  so  far  as  the  claim  of  the  credi- 
tor who  invoked  the  executory  process  made  it  necessary,  was 
applied  in  satisfaction  thereof."  *  This  was  the  so-called  "  Fron- 
ung ",  —  also  designated,  in  the  Frankish  sources,  "  missio  in 

1  Brunner,  " Qesohichte",  I  (2d-ed.),  409.  *  Ibid. 
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bannum  regis  ",  —  the  importance  of  which  in  the  origin  of  judi- 
cial seisin  has  aheady  been  discussed  (supra,  p.  201).  Its  effect 
was  "  a  provisional  subjection  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  claim  " 
("  Beschlagnahme  " ;  modern,  levy  on  execution).^  The  possessor 
was  deprived  of  the  possession  of  the  land ;  he  lost  the  right  to 
dispose  of  it.  He  could,  however,  redeem  the  estate  from  the  ban 
by  payment  of  the  simi  owed  within  a  year  and  a  day.  As  the 
next  step,  such  executions  against  land  in  favor  of  creditors  became 
free  from  their  old  association  with  the  law  of  procedure,  and  were 
developed  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  pledge.  It  became  possible 
for  the  debtor  to  make  a  pledge  of  lands  in  such  manner  that  he 
himself  retained  the  possession  and  the  profits  while  conceding 
to  the  creditor,  in  case  of  forfeiture,  the  rights  of  a  creditor  "  who 
had  obtained  a  judgment  for  the  debt  against  his  debtor,  and 
for  execution  against  the  land."  *  From  this  time  on  the  debtor's 
estate  was  regarded  as  bound  by  judicial  levy ;  "  it  was  in  judicial 
custody  ("  kummer  ",  "  besatz  ")  for  the  creditor's  benefit."  ' 
In  this  manner  both  parties  were  far  better  served  than  by  the 
older  usufruct-gage.  The  debtor  remained  in  possession,  yet 
the  security  afforded  to  the  creditor  was  one  entirely  sufficient. 
For  inasmuch  as  the  land  was  regarded  as  judicially  levied  upon, 
he  only  needed,  in  case  of  default,  "  to  take  the  second  and  remain- 
ing step  in  the  process  of  judicial  execution  " ;  *  that  is,  to  secure 
satisfaction  of  his  claim  from  the  estate  by  means  of  judicial  execu- 
tion. This  newer  form  of  gage  was  therefore  also  designated  an 
execiUion-gage  ("  Fronungs-",  "  Exekutionspfand ").  We  can 
readily  understand  that  this  form  of  pledge  was  especially  common 
in  the  cities,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  the  town  law,  and  did  not  by  any  means  wholly  displace  there 
the  older  or  usufruct-gage.  For  one  thing,  since  the  creditor 
renounced  any  immediate  delivery  of  the  object  which  was  his 
security  it  presupposed  relatively  advanced  conditions  of  credit ; 
and  these  developed,  of  course,  earliest  in  the  cities.  Further, 
the  occupant  of  an  urban  house,  who  generally  possessed  only 
the  house  in  which  he  worked,  and  not  several  acres  of  land, 
was  in  no  position  to  transfer  portions  of  his  property  to  a 
creditor,  as  a  rural  landowner  commonly  could,  tvithout  being 
thereby  compelled  to  abandon  his  means  of  Uvelihood.     Finally, 

»  Brunner,  "  Geschichte  ",  II,  458. 
«  Brunner,  " Grundztige "  (5th  ed.),  219. 
»  Schrdder,  "Lehrbueh"  (5th  ed.),  745. 
*  Brunner,  op.  cit. 
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as  a  nik  the  capitalist  was  no  longer  better  served  by  a  oon- 
veyanee  ot  the  profits;  the  security  that  was  assured  him 
sufficed.  For  these  reasons  the  eiecutioa-g^kge  leaDy  af^ieared 
''  as  a  form  erf  pledge  happOy  adapted  to  urban  rdations."  ^ 

This  more  modem  form  of  gage  was  created  by  definite  legal 
formalities  which  guaranteed  publicity  The  parties  made  their 
declarations  before  the  court  m*  the  city  councO ;  this  was  fcdlowed 
by  the  ban  proclaimed  by  the  authorities^  and  thereafter  the  gage, 
was  registered  in  the  public  reecwds.  Here  also  thoe  was  no 
release  of  seisin  ('' Auflassung ")-  ^  some  localities  the  cmly 
necessary  formality  was  the  delivery  of  a  document  dedaratny 
of  the  pledge,  —  the  "  house  "  or  "  inheritance  "  deed  ("  Haus-'\ 
"  Erbebrief  "). 

According  to  the  better  view,  the  execution-gage,  like  the 
usufruct-gage,  gave  the  pledgee  a  real  right  in  the  land  pledged, 
as  the  skevins  of  Magdeburg  took  occasion  expressly  to  dedare 
in  answer  to  a  case  submitted  to  them.^  Of  coivse  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  inasmuch  as  neither  the  ownership  nor  the  ri^t 
of  usufruct  was  conveyed  to  the  creditor,  his  right  could  not  be 
evidenced  in  any  actual  physical  seisin  in  the  lands.'  He  did 
receive,  however,  as  a  result  of  the  public  character  of  the  act  by 
which  the  pledge  was  created  and  which  made  his  right  \'isible, 
a  seinin  in  expectancy  {supra,  p,  193)  in  the  estate ;  at  the  same 
time  he  also  received,  in  accord  with  the  earlier  view  of  Ger- 
manic law  which  we  have  already  discussed,  "  a  present  seian-of- 
rights  ("  Rechtsgewere  ")  in  the  right  of  pledge  accorded  to  him."  * 
That  he  actually  possessed  a  real  right  in  the  estate  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  case  the  debtor  alienated  his  estate  notwith- 
standing the  ban  that  had  been  laid  upon  it,  thereby  lessening  the 
pledgee's  right,  the  latter  could  make  his  right  good  against  the 
new  acquirer  for  a  year  and  a  day;  or,  as  in  the  Magdeburg 
law,  could  demand  the  cancellation  of  the  convevance  and  the 
return  of  the  estate  to  the  debtor's  possession.  For  this  reason 
the  owner  was  originally  forbidden  to  made  any  alienation  what- 
ever of  a  pledged  estate  without  the  consent  of  the  creditor,  — 
in  the  absence  of  such  provisions,  he  was  in  a  position  to  do  so, 
since  both  the  property  and  the  full  physical  seisin  in  the  thing 

»  Stohbe^Lehmann,  II,  2  (3d  ed.),  122. 

'  To  the  question  who  has  the  ''besser  gewere",  he  to  whom  the  land 
is  plodj):od  in  the  "hedged"  folk-court  or  the  pledgor,  **ab  er  nu  wol  blebe 
in  deme  erbe",  the  an&wer  is :  "  wirt  eyme  eyn  erbe  vor  gerichte  gesaczt, 
der  hat  eyne  rechte  gewere  doran",  —  *'Magdeb.  FYagen",  I,  6,  8. 

»  Gierke,  "  Privatrecht ",  II,  820.  *  Ibid. 
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("  Sachgewere ")  remained  in  him.  Later,  even  the  right  of 
alienation  was  conceded  to  him ;  but  this  had  its  reverse  side  in 
the  creditor's  right  to  follow  the  land,  above  adverted  to.  In 
time  there  was  deduced  from  the  fact  that  the  ownership  remained 
in  the  debtor  the  conclusion  that  he  could  pledge  the  same  estate 
repeatedly ;  which  was  of  course  impossible  in  the  case  of  the  usu- 
fruct-gage. As  in  the  case  of  the  purchase-rent  ("  Rentenkauf  "), 
the  value  of  the  land  was  conceived  of  as  divided  into  several 
parts,  of  which  each  was  liable  for  one  claim  only.  A  later  gage 
covered  that  portion  of  the  value  which  had  remained  uncovered ; 
and  therefore  the  right  to  satisfy  the  earlier  gage  was  necessarily 
prior.  The  only  requirement  was  that  the  debtor  should,  in  such 
a  case,  give  an  honest  notice  as  to  the  number  of  charges  that 
already  rested  upon  the  estate.  It  was  precisely  in  this  possi- 
bility of  repeated  pledges  that  there  lay  the  chief  advantage  of 
the  execution-gage  as  compared  with  other  forms  of  pledge. 

The  satisfaction  of  the  creditor's  claim  upon  default  in  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  was  always  realized  in  the  case  of  the  execution 
("  newer  ")  gage  with  the  cooperation  of  the  public  authorities ; 
that  is,  by  execution,  which  the  creditor  could  henceforth  initiate 
of  his  own  notion.  This  execution  might  proceed  as  in  the  case 
of  a  forfeiture-gage ;  and  in  earlier  times  it  very  often  took  place 
in  this  manner.  In  such  case  the  creditor  was  first  invested  with 
the  physical  seisin  in  court;  thereupon  the  owner  was  notified 
by  judicial  citation  to  satisfy  the  debt  within  a  period  stated; 
and  after  the  expiration  of  such  period  without  performance  the 
ownership  was  judicially  declared  to  be  in  the  creditor.  Soon, 
however,  it  became  usual,  first  in  South  and  then  also  in  North 
Germany,  to  treat  the  execution-gage  as  a  sale-gage;  that  is,  a 
judicial  sale  of  the  land  was  had,  and  the  creditor  was  satisfied 
out  of  the  purchase  price  realized.  The  excess,  if  any,  was  de- 
livered to  the  owner. 

Originally,  in  the  case  of  the  execution  as  of  the  usufruct-gage, 
the  land  pledged  was  alone  made  liable  to  the  creditor's  rights. 
He  therefore  ran  the  danger  of  its  destruction ;  and  this  was  ex- 
pressly provided  by  the  town  law  of  Medebach,  for  example,  in 
case  of  a  conflagration.^  A  liability  continuing  thereafter  could 
only  be  created  by  a  pledge  of  faith  ("  Treugelobnis  ")  on  the  part 
of  the  debtor.  An  innovation  pregnant  with  consequences 
occurred,  already  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  many  legal  systems 
assured  to  the  creditor  a  statutory  right  to  go  against  the  debtor's 

»  "Stadtrecht  of  Medebach*'  (1165),  o.  13. 
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other  property  in  case  he  could  not  foDy  satisfy  his  daim  frran  the 
land  pledged.  It  was  a  change  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
pure  real-liability  (Miginally  characteristic  of  the  Germanic  law 
of  pledge. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  pledge  ri^its  were  acoxded  to  the 
creditor,  from  the  end  of  the  1100  s  onward,  in  the  ^diole  property 
of  the  debtor,  immovable  and  movable,  as  well  as  in  property  he 
might  acquire  in  the  future,  —  although  not  so  commonly  in  Ger- 
many as  in  Latin  countries,  —  this  by  no  means  involved,  origi- 
nally, a  right  of  pledge  in  the  nature  of  a  real  right.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  transaction  merely  conveyed  to  the  creditor,  generally 
speaking,  a  right  to  distrain  the  property  in  case  of  the  debtor's 
default,  without  a  precedent  action,  and  either  by  way  of  self-help 
or  judicial  execution.  True,  there  might  be  developed  from 
them  an  actual  real  right  of  pledge;  as  seems  to  have  been 
done  in  Lubeck,  for  example,  by  drawing  up  an  exact  inventory 
of  the  specific  property  of  the  debtor.  These  prepared  the  way, 
also,  for  the  spread  of  the  general  h3ix)thec  of  the  Roman  law. 

The  execution  gage  Lad  a  certain  similarity  with  the  purchase- 
rent  ("  Rentenkauf  ",  supra,  pp.  370  et  seq.).  Of  course  there  existed 
between  the  two  transactions  important  economic  and  l^al  dis- 
tinctions. The  latter  served  the  ends  of  permanent  invest- 
ments; the  execution-gage  was  intended  to  secure  a  temporary 
credit.  Xo  independent  personal  liability  existed  in  conjunction 
with  the  rent  charge  ("  Rentenlast  ")•  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  present  in  both  the  usufructuary  right  remaining  in  the 
owner  of  the  land  charged  with  the  rent  or  the  pledge  right,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  the  creditor  by  a  forced  sale.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  the  changes,  already  discussed,  in 
the  original  law  of  rent  led  to  an  assimilation  of  the  two  institutes 
in  very  many  respects.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  capitalistic 
rent  ("  Rente  ")»  which  was  redeemable  by  the  debtor,  also  became 
subject  to  notice  of  redemption,  and  to  the  further  fact  that  in 
the  case  of  the  pm-chase-rent  the  supplementary  pledge  ("  Fiir- 
pfand  ")  subjected  the  landowner's  other  property  to  the  creditor's 
claim,  the  rent-charge  acquired  the  character  of  a  redeemable 
contractual  claim  ("  Forderung ")  secured  by  gage  of  land. 
Thenceforth,  land  subjected  to  a  rent-charge  was 'also  known, 
itself,  as  a  sub-  ("  Unter-")  gage.  At  the  same  time,  it  became 
usual  to  unite  interest-bearing  loans  ("  zinsbare  Darlehen  *'), 
which  had  theretofore  been  given  only  in  the  form  of  purchase-rents, 
with  the  gage  of  land ;  and  since  the  land  was  also  liable  for  the 
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individual  payments  of  interest,  the  consequence  of  this  was  that 
these  could  be  regarded,  like  the  capitalistic  rent  ("  Rente  ")» 
as  payments  owing  out  of  the  land  itself.  In  this  manner  the 
line  between  the  two  institutes  became  ever  less  distinct. 
If  this  process,  thus  tending  to  their  union,  could  have  pro- 
ceeded uninterruptedly,  German  law  would  probably  have  reached 
independently  a  law  of  land  pledge  capable  of  satisfying  the 
needs  of  modern  times.  But  this  development  was  interrupted 
by  the  reception  of  the  Roman  law  of  pledge,  and  painful  labor 
was  necessary  before  the  ideas  implicit  in  the  execution-gage  and 
the  annuity  again  acquired  authority,  and  displaced  the  perni- 
cious elements  of  alien  law. 

§  54.  The  Modem  Law  of  Land  Pledges.  (I)  The  Adoption  of 
the  Roman  Law  of  Pledge.  —  The  medieval  law  of  gage  C'  Grund- 
pfand  "),  in  the  form  which  it  finally  assumed,  especially  in  the 
execution-gage,  was  based  upon  sound  foundations  and  gave  per- 
fect security  to  creditors,  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  decidedly 
inferior  Roman  law  of  pledge  was  adopted  in  Germany,  —  a 
particularly  significant  example  of  the  uncritical  admiration  of 
everything  alien  to  which  Germans  are  prone. 
\_T^®  Roman  law  of  pledge  in  its  final  form,  which  alone  need 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  Germanic  law,  recognized, 
substantially,  but  a  single  form  of  pledge :  the  hypothec.  This 
could  be  created  equally  on  movable  and  immovable  things,  by 
informal  agreement  or  testamentary  disposition.  Since  neither 
change  of  possession  nor  any  public  creative  act  whatever  was 
necessary,  no  safe  form  of  real  credit  was  possible :  nobody  could 
know  whether  his  right  of  pledge  had  been  rendered  valueless 
by  prior  hypothecs  or  made  invalid  by  an  imperfect  ownership 
in  the  hypothecator.  The  result  of  this  was  that  in  order  to  pro- 
cure credit  it  was  necessary  to  pledge  the  entire  estate,  present 
and  future ;  that  is,  to  give  a  "  general "  hypothec  conveying  a 
right  of  pledge  in  each  specific  thing  owned  by  the  debtor.  In 
addition  to  this  there  existed  nmnerous  statutory  hypothecs  that 
were  tacitly  created  and  canceled,  most  of  which  were  in  char- 
acter "  general "  hypothecs.  Among  various  rights  of  pledge 
the  oldest  had  priority,  in  theory ;  but  this  rule  did  not  apply  to 
the  numerous  forms  of  privileged  or  special  rights  of  pledge, 
such  as  that  enjoyed  by  a  wife  in  the  estate  of  her  husband  be- 
cause of  her  "  dos."  Moreover,  so-called  "  public  "  or  "  quasi- 
public  "  rights  of  pledge  created  by  the  observance  of  certain 
formalities  had  priority  over  all  others.    Finally,  the  hypothec 
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was  wholly  accessorial  in  character;  that  is,  it  was  intended  to 
secure  a  personal  claim,  upon  whose  existence  it  was  therefore 
dependent.  In  this  respect  it  was  quite  different  from  the  ideas 
of  the  Germanic  law.  The  enforcement  of  the  pledge,  —  namely, 
by  taking  possession  of  or  by  selling  it,  —  was  accomplished 
without  any  judicial  cooperation  whatever. 

To  be  sure,  these  rules  of  the  alien  law  were  unable  completely 
to  displace  the  native.  Many  of  the  latter  remained  in  authority. 
But,  for  a  time,  they  were  ill  adjusted  to  the  Roman  system  which 
had  become  the  common  law  of  Germany.  The  result  in  the  first 
period  after  the  Reception  was  an  extremely  confused  and  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  the  law,  which  is  reflected  in  the  statutes  of 
the  1500  s  and  the  1600  s. 

In  many  respects,  it  is  true,  there  was  merely  a  continuation 
of  a  movement  that  had  already  led  to  transformations  of  the  old 
Germanic  concepts  and  institutes  in  the  last  centuries  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  entire  independence  of  the  alien  law.  We  are 
here  concerned  primarily  with  the  following  points : 

In  general  the  pledge  without  transfer  of  possession  became 
most  common,  the  foreign  name  "  hypothec  "  becoming  usual  to 
designate  it.  This  institute,  however,  had  already  in  the  Middle 
Ages  become  the  most  common  form  of  pledge,  in  the  form  of  the 
execution-gage.  The  usufruct-gage,  that  is,  the  possessory-gage, 
held  its  place  for  a  time  beside  the  more  modern  form,  mainly 
because  men  could  support  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  related  institute 
of  the  alien  law,  the  antichresis ;  but  in  the  end  it  disappeared, 
save  for  slight  traces,  from  legal  life.  The  forfeiture-gage  was 
completely  abandoned.  Moreover,  the  Roman  prohibition  of  a 
"  lex  commissoria  "  made  its  defense  impossible  from  the  view- 
point of  modem  theory.  The  pure  form  of  real  liability  oc- 
curred only  rarely.  In  general  the  creditor  was  j)ermitted  to  go 
against  the  other  property  of  the  debtor.  Various  rights  of  pledge 
in  the  same  thing  were  everywhere  permitted. 

In  other  respects,  however,  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  law  of 
pledge  constituted  a  direct  break  with  the  earlier  development. 

This  was  true,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  adoption  of  the  informal 
creation  of  a  pledge ;  although  in  many  places  (as  e.g.  in  Switzer- 
land) and  by  way  of  exception,  such  adoption  might  also  be  due 
to  a  desire  to  do  away  with  official  participation  in  such  transac- 
tions, as  a  burdensome  matter  and  one  offensive  to  feelings  of 
personal  independence.  However,  the  traditional  and  formal 
requisites,  —  namely,  a  legal  act  before  a  court  or  a  city  council 
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followed  by  registration  in  the  land-book,  or  some  other  judi- 
cial or  ofiScial  publication,  —  were  doubtless  only  rarely  wholly 
abandoned.  It  certainly  was  exceptional,  thenceforth,  to  treat 
them  as  the  sole  means  of  pledging  land;  this  occurred  only 
in  a  few  systems  of  town  law  {e.g.  those  of  Munich,  Nordlingen, 
Lubeck,  Bremen)  that  clung  with  unusual  tenacity  to  the  old 
law.  Most  of  the  regional  systems  recognized,  indeed,  the  creation 
of  informal  pledges;  but  they  also  recognized  the  continuance, 
beside  these,  of  the  types  of  the  Grermanic  law,  and  even  attrib- 
uted to  these  a  preferential  effect  similar  to  that  of  the  Roman 
"  pignora  publica",  though  such  preference  was  recognized  only  in 
a  few  legal  systems  as  against  statutory  and  privileged  rights  of 
pledge. 

Further,  one  of  the  most  pernicious  transformations  ever  suf- 
fered by  the  Germanic  law  of  land  pledges  was  involved  in 
the  widespread  adoption  of  the  statutory  "  special "  and  "  gen- 
eral "  rights  of  pledge,  totally  unknown  to  the  Germanic  law,  and 
the  "  preferential  "  pledge  rights  of  the  Roman  system.  Included 
in  these  were  the  special  statutory  hypothecs  of  landlords  in  the 
farming-stock  ("  invecfta  et  illata  ")  of  the  hirer  ("  Mieter  ") ;  of 
a  lessor  in  the  fruits  of  the  leasehold;  the  general  hypothec  of 
the  wife,  based  upon  her  "  dos  ",  in  the  property  of  her  husband, 
and  of  children  in  the  property  of  their  parents,  and  of  a  ward 
in  the  property  of  the  guardian ;  the  general  hypothec  of  the  fisc 
based  upon  its  claims  for  taxes,  to  which  was  added  a  similar 
hypothec  for  penal  fines,  and  likewise  one  for  "  pise  causae  " ; 
etc.  Of  course  all  this  necessitated  detailed  provisions  concerning 
the  rank  of  these  various  rights  of  pledge.  As  a  result  the  old 
Germanic  principles  of  publicity  and  "speciality"  ("Spezialitat  ") 
were  completely  abandoned.  Certainly  it  would  be  wrong  to 
suppose  that  these  unsound  conditions  of  the  law  of  pledge  are 
to  be  ascribed  exclusively  to  the  reception  of  the  Roman  law,  for 
we  have  seen  that  certain  tendencies  toward  approximation  to 
the  alien  system  had  begun  to  be  felt  before  the  Receptions ;  and 
the  history  of  the  modem  French  law  of  pledge  shows  us  that 
the  old  Germanic  concepts  of  liability  and  pledge,  when  logically 
applied,  are  themselves  capable  of  leading  to  "  the  same  close 
relation  between  personal  and  real  credit,  the  same  revival  of 
personal  and  property  liability,  and  the  same  general  hypothecs 
and  statutory  rights  of  pledge  "  as  existed  in  Germany  after  the 
Reception.^    And  if  a  strong  reaction  followed  in  Germany,  and 

»  StuU  in  Z.«  R.  G.,  XXVII  (1906),  428. 
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not  in  FrwDce,  the  came  of  tins  may  possiblT  haTe  been  that  the 
devdopment  of  the  bw  of  inunovable  pledges  in  the  rianiiMwi 
lav  so  exMggentoA  condnsions  hannfol  to  cndit  as  to  make 
their  evil  tendency  more  manifest  than  where  an  amnteniqrted 
devdopment  fused  the  old  with  the  new  conditions. 

ai;  B«tinrntotiiaPilndpl«ioftliaaannaaicLaw.  (!)  Modem 
HypUhecary  Legislaiian.  —  In  consequence  of  the  dtsmember- 
ment  and  conf uaon  cl  the  law  of  pledge  that  was  caused  by  the 
Reception,  it  became  neoessanr  for  legislation  to  inteffere,  espe- 
cially in  the  greater  cities.  In  this  process  Germanic  principies 
were  given  increaf^ng  jHxxninence,  although  quite  unconsciously 
Modem  h>'pothecary  l^idation  began  in  the  1700  s.  Many 
earlier  statutes,  however,  had  already  introduced  reforms  in 
matters  of  detafl;  for  example,  the  Constitutions  of  Ekctmal 
Saxony,  of  1572*  Among  the  statutes  of  the  1700  s  those  of 
Prussia  are  particulariy  notable:  the  ordinance  concerning  hy- 
pothecs and  bankruptcy  of  February  14,  1722,  —  whidi  was 
followed  by  the  important  supplementary'  procedural  cxdinance 
of  1724,  —  and  the  hv-pothecary  ordinance  of  December  20, 1783 ; 
which,  in  their  essential  content,  were  adopted  by  the  ''Allge- 
meines  Landrecht ",  thus  becoming  authoritative  tor  the  later 
period.  The  legislation  of  the  1800  s  was  based  upon  the  founda- 
tions thus  laid.  So,  for  example,  in  Bavaria  (1822),  in  Wurt- 
teml>erg  (1825),  and  in  Saxony  (since  1843);  and,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  a  particularly  independent  manner,  in  Mecklen- 
burg, in  its  revised  hypothecary'  r^ulations  for  feudal  estates  of 
Oc^>ber  18,  1848  (mpra,  p.  249),  and  the  revised  town  registrj- 
regulations  of  December  21 ,  1857  {supra,  pp.  223, 251),  which  have 
served  as  models  for  other  statutes.  The  flood  point  of  this 
legislation  is  marked  by  the  great  reformator\'  Act  of  1872  in 
Prussia.  The  two  statutes  of  May  5th,  —  the  one  a  Land -Book 
ordinance,  and  the  other  an  act  regulating  the  acquisition  of 
ownership  (mpra,  pp.  223,  253),  —  which  followed  the  Mecklen- 
burg statutes  at  many  points  and  were  eventually  introduced 
throughout  the  kingdom  save  in  Nassau  and  Helgoland,  were  not 
only  copied  in  succeeding  decades  by  a  number  of  other  German 
States  (among  others  by  Oldenburg  and  Brunswick)  but  also 
served  as  the  main  basis  for  the  regulation  of  the  law  of  pledge 
in  the  Civil  Code.  The  unitary  regulation  of  the  law  of  pledge 
in  the  Swiss  Civil  Code  embodies  principles  of  Germanic  law 
similar,  in  part,  to  those  of  the  German  Code,  and  m  part  ex- 
pressed in  peculiar  and  independent  forms. 
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(2)  The  Chief  Principles  of  the  Modem  Law  of  Pledge.  —  The 
re-Gennanizing  of  the  law  of  pledge  thus  effected  was  not  at  all 
uniform  in  details,  but  it  was  nevertheless  dominated  by  a  few 
common  and  fundamental  tendencies,  which  appear  most  clearly 
in  the  following  points : 

(A)  The  principle  of  publicity,  which  as  we  have  already 
stated  had  been  wholly  abandoned  by  only  very  few  legal  systems 
in  favor  of  the  Roman  law,  was  once  more  made  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple. A  beginning  in  this  direction  was  made  by  the  procedural 
ordinance  of  Electoral  Saxony  of  1724,  but  it  was  first  completely 
realized  in  the  Prussian  '*  Landrecht "  and  in  the  Austrian  Code. 
The  modem  system  of  the  land-book  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
any  mode  of  creating  hypothecs  other  than  by  registration. 
Entry  in  the  land-book,  in  other  words  a  legal  and  formal  act 
in  the  sense  of  the  medieval  law,  was  thus  made  the  sole  means 
of  creating  a  hypothec  and  determining  its  rank;  and  therefore 
statutory  and  passive  rights  of  pledge  necessarily  disappeared. 
Thenceforth  the  statute  conferred  merely  a  right  to  the  creation 
of  a  pledge  ("  Pfandrechtstitel "),  by  virtue  of  which  the  person 
entitled  to  it  could  demand  registration  of  the  h}T)othec.  And 
further,  since  only  the  date  of  the  entry  was  henceforth  impor- 
tant in  fixing  the  priorities  of  hypothecs,  preferential  rights  of 
pledge  necessarily  disappeared.  The  Swiss  Civil  Code,  also,  has 
given  effect  to  the  principle  of  publicity ;  but  not  without  excep- 
tions, for  it  still  recognizes  statutory  pledges.  Indeed,  it  permits 
the  cantons  to  create  such  statutory  pledge  rights,  without  entry 
in  the  land-book,  as  security  for  claims  under  the  public  law,  — 
such  for  example  as  for  tax  claims,  or  for  sewage  improvements ; 
and  further,  it  even  recognizes  statutory  pledge  rights  for  costs  in- 
curred in  precautionary  measures  taken  by  a  pledgee  by  way 
of  self-help  in  order  to  preserve  the  pledge  from  damage;  and 
also  for  outlays  by  the  creditor  for  the  preservation  of  the  pledge. 
In  other  cases  even  the  Swiss  Code  merely  creates  a  right  to  regis- 
try in  the  land-book. 

(B)  The  principle  of  "  sPEaALiTY  "  ("  Spezialitat ")  was 
resurrected  along  with  the  principle  of  publicity.  Rights  of 
pledge  in  lands  were  recognized  only  in  definite  pieces  of  land,  — 
the  general  hypothec  being  discarded.  It  was  a  further  conse- 
quence of  this  principle  of  "  speciality  "  that  every  pledge  right 
charged  the  land  with  an  obligation  to  pay  a  definite  sum  of  money ; 
although,  of  course,  the  rules  as  to  the  manner  by  which  the  charge 
should  be  paid  might  be  various,  in  consequence  of  the  different 
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rmeiits  of  {Jedge  rigbts.    The  hnd-chaife    "^  Gmndscliiild  ** , 

—  to  mentioD  ool  r  the  final  mle  adopted  b>'  the  nrr  Civil  Code, 

—  miKt  always  be  for  a  fixed  sum  of  money ;  the  same  is  ^cncnlly 
true  of  the  hypothec,  bat  not  necessarily  so  not  in  die  matiinal- 
fa^-podiec,  "  Hochsth^-pothek  **,  :  the  annuity-charee  ^  Bentoi- 
sditiid  '*/  involves  a  fixed  money  rent.  In  essentiak  the  Sras 
Ci\il  Code  embodies  the  same  prind{des;  it  likevise  rrcogniars 
''  maximal ''  h>'pothecs» 

(C)  The  pmxcifle  of  LfGAixnr  C'  Legalitat ".  was  devekped 
hy  nMdem  legislation  from  the  element  of  oflScial  coopeiation  re- 
qoired  b>'  the  medie\'al  law  in  the  creation  of  pledges.  Acoordii^ 
to  the  older  theor>'  ^wbidi  is  expressed  for  example  in  the  Prus- 
sian H^-potbecar}'  Regulatims  of  17S3  and  also  in  a  series  ot  stat- 
utes of  the  first  half  of  the  1800  s;  this  princi|de  signified  at  least 
a  judicial  examination  of  the  validit>'  ot  the  juristic  act  upon 
wbicb  the  pledge  was  based,  although  no  longer  an  examination 
of  tbe  sufficiency  of  the  pledge,  —  so-called  *' substantive  *' 
C  materielle  ")  legality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mcxe  modem 
statutes,  particulariy  those  of  Meddenburg  and  die  Prussian 
statutes  of  1872,  limited  sudi  judicial  examinations  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  outward  and  formal  correctness  of  the  declaration 
of  the  parties'  will,  —  so-called  "  formal "  legality.  This  last 
has  been  adopted  by  the  law  of  the  present  day. 

(V)  The  PRixciPLE  of  in'varllble  PRioRrrrEs  ("  feste  Pfand- 
stelle '').  It  followed  from  the  form  of  the  Roman  common  law 
of  pledge,  which  was  copied  in  this  respect  by  the  French  law, 
that  when  several  rights  of  pledge  exist  in  one  piece  of  land  and 
one  of  them  drops  out^  the  junior  pledges,  that  is  those  later 
created,  each  advance  ipso  facto  by  one  degree ;  exactly  as  when 
one  of  several  books  lying  upon  one  another  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  upper  ones  fall  into  different  places  by  force  of  gravitj'.* 
The  owner  of  the  land  is  powerless  to  affect  the  matter.  If  he 
wishes  to  create  a  new  pledge,  he  can  assign  to  it  only  the  lowest 
rank,  after  all  the  others.  It  follows  that  every  right  of  pledge 
covers  the  entire  value  of  the  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  Germanic  law  proceeded  from  the  idea  that 
every  pledge  right  covers  a  quite  definite  and  permanently  limited 
part  of  the  land's  total  value ;  and  it  was  possible  to  apply  this 
idea  with  entire  consistency  in  a  system  of  pledge  rights  based 
upon  land  registry.  Each  pledge  right  acquires,  by  entry  in 
the  land-book,  an  exactly  defined  position;   a  fixed  rank  deter- 

»  Ttior,  "  Das  neue  Recht ",  478. 
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mined  by  the  date  of  registry.  No  change  of  priority  can  take 
place ;  if  a  prior  pledge  right  is  cancelled  the  result  is  a  vacant . 
place,  "  an  empty  compartment  in  which  the  otvner  is  free  to  put 
whatever  he  may  later  desire."  This  system  of  the  "  vacant 
rank  "  ("  leere  Pfandstelle  ")  of  the  Germanic  law  has  become  an 
essential  characteristic  of  the  pledge  rights  of  the  present  law, 
along  with  the  land-book  system.  The  German  and  the  Swiss 
Code  have  alike  given  it  effect.  With  this  change  it  became  logi- 
cally possible  to  recognize  the  proprietary  hypothec,  which  has 
also  been  adopted  by  both  Codes. 

(E)  It  was  not  alone  the  formal  requisites  for  the  creation  and 
continuance  of  rights  of  pledge  in  land  that  received,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  the  principles  referred  to,  a  form 
which  gives  a  Germanic  character  to  the  modern  h}T>othecary 
law ;  the  same  was  true  also  of  its  content.    The  principle  of  the 

PRIMARY    OR   INDEPENDENT    CHARACTER     ("  Selbstandigkeit  ")     of 

pledge  rights  was  again  recognized.    It  is  true  that  in  Germany, 
as  elsewhere,  the  hypothec  was  at  first  merely  a  right  securing  \  i 
a  personal  debt  for  which  the  debtor  was  only  personally  liablej^ 
this  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law.    The  result  was'T 
the  disappearance  from  the  pledge  law  of  the  pure  principle  of  I 
real  liability  that  had  entered  the  law  in  the  execution-gage.  \ 
This  change  was  also  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  separation 
of   the  concepts   of   legal  duty  and   liability   ("Schuld "   and 
"  Haftung  ",  —  infra,  §  70),  peculiar  to  the  Germanic  law,  was 
abandoned.    Now,  as  Gierke  has  made  clear  in  his  fundamental 
discussion  of  the  Germanic  law  of  pledge,  there  was  associated 
with  the  hypothec  the  idea  of  a  "  real  "  obligation  derived  from. 
the  law  of  the  purchase-rent  (^Renitenkauf  ") :    "  this  idea  was 
inherited   by  the  h>T)othec  from   the  purchase-rent   when  the 
latter  was  displaced  by  the  hypothecary  loan  for  interest."  ^ 
In  other  words,  land  that  is  charged  with  a  pledge  right  is  liable 
for  a  debt  that  is  inseparably  united  with  the  ownership  of  such 
land,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  land-charge  produced  a 
real  debt  that  was  imposed  upon  each  successive  owner  of  the 
land    (supra,  p.   362).    From  this   real  debt   there  resulted  a 
credit  right  in  favor  of  the  pledgee  which  had  every  appear- 
ance of  a  right  in  the  land  itself,  and  for  that  reason  existed 
as  against  any  temporary  owner.    To  be  sure,  this  idea,  and  with 
it  the  improvement  of  the  hypothecary  law  accomplished  by  its 
fusion  with  the  law  of  real  charges,  has  acquired  complete  accept- 

1  Gierke,  "Privatrecht ",  II,  834. 
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ance  only  in  the  most  recent  law.^  But  the  tendency  in  this 
direction,  and  away  from  the  rule  of  the  Roman  law^  nevertheless 
appeared  in  the  earlier  hypothecary  statutes. 

In  the  first  place,  though  the  hypothec  was  generally  still 
treated  as  a  purely  supplementary  right,  some  of  them,  as  for 
example  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht "  and  the  Bavarian  Hypothe- 
cary Act,  separated  it  from  the  personal  claim  to  the  extent  of 
forbidding,  as  against  bona  fide  assignees  {"  Zessionare  ")^  pleas' 
that  were  allowed  to  the  owner  against  the  first  pledgee  (the 
"  Zedenten  ")  because  of  the  obligational  relation.  This  refusal 
was  based  upon  the  principle  of  the  "  public-faith  "  of  the  land- 
book.  In  this  case  the  real  right,  which  could  be  acquired  only 
by  a  third  person  who  purchased  the  hypothec  in  good  faith, 
was  separated  in  the  hand  of  such  third  person  from  the  personal 
relation  of  debtor  and  creditor,  to  which  he  was  not  a  party. 

This  tendency  was  further  strengthened  by  the  introduction, 
above  referred  to,  of  the  proprietary  hypothec,  which  was  first 
recognized,  —  in  the  "  Rescript "  of  August  11,  1802  (as  "  supple- 
ment, §  52  "  of  the  Prussian  Landrecht)  —  in  those  cases  where 
hypothec  and  ownership  became  united  by  inheritance  or  as  the 
result  of  a  juristic  act.  Still  later  there  was  also  recognized 
a  hypothec  which  when  paid  by  the  owner  was  not  by  such  satis- 
faction destroyed,  but  on  the  contrary  passed  to  the  owner  him- 
self;  and  indeed,  in  the  end,  even  though  the  personal  relation 
of  debtor  and  creditor  was  extinguished  by  such  satisfaction. 
The  creation  of  a  pledge  right  in  favor  of  the  owner  from  the  begin- 
ning was  first  made  possible  in  the  Mecklenburg  law.  This  could 
be  done  there  because  the  Mecklenburg  law  freed  the  pledge  right 
at  the  same  time  from  the  subsidiary  character  attributed  to  it 
in  the  common  law  theory,  declaring  the  hypothec  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent real  charge  upon  the  land,  and  applying  to  it  as  such  the 
Germanic  principle  of  pure  real-liability.  Its  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  hypothec  from  the  personal  debt,  —  which,  although 
it  co-exists  with  the  pledge  right  (which  certainly  presents  no 
theoretical  difficulty)  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  latter,  — 
was  manifested  in  the  fact  that  the  causa  ("  Schuldgrund  ")> 
as  for  example  a  loan,  was  not  entered  in  the  land-book  along  with 
the  amount  ("  Posten  ")  of  the  hypothec.  The  consequence  of 
this  was,  although  the  law-makers  themselves  were  probably 
hardly  conscious  of  this  result  of  their  acts,  that  the  old  (Jermanic 
law  of  pledge  was  again  revealed  in  all  its  purity :  the  land  alone 

^  SivJtZy  art.  just  cited. 
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is  liable  to  the  creditor ;  only  from  its  products  can  he  seek  satis- 
faction of  his  debt. 

The  example  set  by  Mecklenburg  was  followed  in  the  Prussian 
statutes  of  1872,  although  not  as  the  government  originally  in- 
tended. Instead  of  conceding  an  independent  character  to 
all  pledge  rights  whatever,  the  merely  relatively  independent 
hypothec  theretofore  existing  in  the  Prussian  law  was  retained, 
the  Mecklenburg  hypothec  being  introduced  beside  it,  and  the 
name  "  land-debt "  ("  Grundschuld  ")  given  to  the  new  insti- 
tute to  distinguish  it  from  the  older  type.  The  expectation 
that  this  **  Gnindschuld  "  would  displace  the  earlier  hypothec 
in  legal  practice  was,  however,  not  realized ;  the  hypothec 
has  remained  the  far  more  common  form  of  land  pledge. 

The  Civil  Code  has  also  adopted  both  forms,  the  hypothec  — 
in  theory  an  accessory  right,  in  fact  a  very  independent  one,  and, 
like  the  earlier  Prussian  hypothec,  entirely  separated  imder  some 
circumstances  from  the  obligational  claim  —  and  the  "  land-debt ", 
which  both  in  theory  and  in  fact  is  entirely  independent  thereof. 
A  sub-variety  of  the  land-debt  under  the  system  of  the  present 
Civil  Code,  is  the  limited  annuity-charge  ("  Rentenschuld  ")> 
which  is  distinguished  from  the  hypothec  and  from  other  forms 
of  land-debts  by  the  fact  that  its  basis  is  not  a  debt  for  a 
loan  of  capital,  whether  interest  or  non-interest  bearing,  but 
a  recurrent  money  rent ;  which,  however,  can  be  registered  only 
together  with  a  fixed  redemption  sum.  There  has  been  again 
revived  in  this  the  old  purchase-rent  ("  gekaufte  Rente  ")»  which 
had  also  finally  become  redeemable  (supra,  p.  373). 

(F)  Following  the  Reception  the  forfeiture-gage  disappeared. 
But  the  regional  legal  systems,  not  content  with  prohibiting  the 
forfeiture  clause  in  conformity  with  the  Roman  law,  clung  to  the 
principle  that  the  creditor  was  entitled  to  a  sale  only  when  made 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  court ;  a  principle  which  was  in  har- 
mony with  the  native  law  but  inconsistent  with  the  Roman. 
Under  modem  legislation  judicial  execution  has  become  the 
exclusive  means  by  which  the  creditor  can  secure  satisfaction 
of  his  claim. 

(G)  When  pledge  rights  had  been  made  independent  there 
resulted  the  further  possibility  of  making  them  assignable,  "  thus 
*  mobilizing '  the  land  in  the  form  of  value-shares  of  negotiable 
CHARACTER."  *  This  also  is  a  result  of  the  pledge-concept  of  the 
Germanic  law.    Already  in  the  case  of  rights  to  rents  ("  Renten- 

*  Gierke,  op.  dt.,  835. 
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recht ")  documents  were  often  executed  which,  as  already  men- 
tioned {supra,  p.  372),  were  treated  as  commercial  paper;  their 
delivery,  when  associated  with  an  informal  contract,  sufficed  for 
the  alienation  or  the  pledge  of  the  right  to  the  rent.  In  this 
way,  for  example,  the  perpetual-rents  ("  Ewiggelder  *')  of  Munich 
were  created  from  the  1300s  onward;  namely  by  public  deed 
("  Verbriefung  ")  and  gradually  even  by  private  deed,  or  —  if 
the  parties  so  chose,  which  was  relatively  rare  —  by  entry  in 
the  land-book.  This  was  the  starting  point  of  the  documenta- 
tion of  pledge  rights  that  has  been  developed  in  the  modern  law. 
Along  with  registry  in  the  land-book  it  became  usual  to  prepare 
and  deliver  a  hypothec  deed  ("  Hypothekenbrief  ")•  But  new 
legal  effect  was  now  attributed  to  this  by  legislation.  While  it 
had  merely  the  significance,  according  to  some  statutes,  of  a  public 
evidential  "document,  the  earlier  Prussian  legislation  attributed 
to  it  the  character  of  a  "  legitimizing  "  ("  Legitimations-")  docu- 
ment, possession  of  which  sufficed  as  authority  to  assign  the 
hypothec  and  to  enforce  it.  The  statutes  of  1872  left  this 
quality  to  the  hypothec  deed,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  raised  the 
land-debt  deed  ("  Grundschuldbrief ")  to  the  rank  of  perfect 
commercial  paper,  whose  manual  delivery  is  indispensable  for  the 
transfer  of  the  charge.  The  new  Civil  Code  treats  the  normal 
deeds  which  it  prescribes  for  hypothec  and  land-charge  as  commer- 
cial paper,  but  it  recognizes  security  X"  Sicherungs^")  hypothecs, 
unlike  commercial  ("  Verkehrs-')  hypothecs,  only  when  registered, 
—  that  is,  as  "  book  "  ("  Buch-')  hypothecs;  and  permits  land- 
charges  and  annuity-charges  to  be  made  out  to  bearer. 
.  Like  the  German  Code,  the  Swiss  Civil  Code  recognizes  three 
different  kinds  of  pledge  rights  in  land :  the  "  Grundpfandver- 
schreibung  ",  the  "  Giilt  "  and  the  "  Schuldbrief."  But  these 
correspond  only  in  part  to  those  of  the  G^erman  Code.  The 
"  Grundpfandverschreibung ",  or  the  security-pledge  ("  Siche- 
rungspfandrecht "),  is  like  the  German  security  hypothec  de- 
cidedly accessory  in  character ;  it  does  not  represent  an  independ- 
ent land-value,  and  is  not  intended  to  be  trafficable,  nor  is  it 
embodied  in  commercial  paper.  The  "  Giilt "  corresponds  to 
the  German  land-debt  ("  Grundschuld  ") ;  like  this,  it  is  "  ab- 
stract "  in  nature,  but,  unlike  the  Overman  Code,  the  Swiss  Code 
attributes  to  it  under  all  conditions  the  quality  of  a  land-charge, 
and  has  attempted  by  various  provisions  to  strengthen  its  char- 
acter as  a  real  security.  Finally,  the  "  Schuldbrief ",  which 
stands  midway  between  the  security-pledge  and  the  negotiable 
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land-debt  ("Gult")>  differs  in  most  of  its  qualities  from  the 
corresponding  form  of  pledge  of  the  Grerman  Code,  namely,  the 
commercial-hypothec  ("  Verkehrshypothek  ")•  It  includes  a 
personal  liability  on  the  part  of  the  debtor  and  is  embodied  in 
commercial  paper,  but,  like  the  "  Giilt ",  has  the  general  char- 
acter of  an  *'  abstract "  obligational  claim. 


Topic  5.    Preemption  Rights  ("  Naherrechte  ")  * 

§  55.  Preemption  Rights  in  general.  (I)  Conception.  — 
By  the  term  "  Naherrecht  "  (also  known  as  "  Zug-",  "  Losungs-", 
and  "  Retraktrecht " ;  right  of  retractive  purchase,  of  redemption) 
there  is  understood  such  a  real  right  existing  in  the  land  of  another 
as  empowers  the  holder  of  the  right  ("  Naherberechtigte ", 
"  Nahergelter  ",  "  Retrahent  ")  to  demand  that  the  land  be  trans- 
ferred to  him  when  it  has  been  sold  by  the  owner  to  a  third  per- 
son; subject,  always,  to  the  condition  that  the  person  entitled 
to  such  retractive  right  of  purchase  shall  make  good  the  purchase 
price  to  the  owner,  —  in  other  words  be  substituted  in  the  pur- 
chase contract  for  the  third  person  purchasing  the  land. 

(II)  History.^  —  The  right  of  preemption,  in  particular  the 
oldest  and  most  important  of  statutory  "  Naherrechte  ",  the 
next  heir's  right  of  retractive  purchase  ("  Zugrecht  ")>  is  in  origin 
"  a  weakened  remnant  of,  or  a  derivative  from,  the  heir's  right 
in  expectancy  under  Germanic  law  ",^  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  as  one  of  the  restrictions  upon  ownership  based  upon  a 
one-time  existence  of  collective  family  property  {supra,  p.  304 
et  seq.).  As  we  have  there  stated,  the  heir's  right  in  e^xpectancy, 
in  its  more  modem  form  of  a  formal  right  of  co-alienation,  became 
a  real  right  in  expectancy  in  the  land  of  another ;  a  right  which 
became  independent  upon  a  sale  of  the  land  by  the  owner,  thereby 
securing  to  his  relatives  entitled  to  it  a  real  claim,  effective  against 
any  third  person,  for  the  delivery  of  the  land.  Thanks  to  this 
right  in  expectancy  the  heirs,  by  refusing  consent,  were  able  to 
prevent  any  gift  ("  Vergabung "),  though  wholly  gratuitous, 
as  well  as  any  sale  of  the  land  outside  of  the  family ;  and  also,  by 


1  Lahand,  "Die  rechtliche  Natur  des  Retracts  und  der  Expropriation", 
in  Aroh.  oivil.  Praxis,  lii  (1869),  151  et  seq. 

*  The  view  adopted  in  the  text,  which  is  the  prevailiD£:  one,  is  cysputed 
by  Ficker,  who  denies  any  close  relationship  whatever  between  rights  in 
expectancy  ("Wartrecht  *)  and  rights  of  preemption  ("Naherrecht") 
and  attributes  the  greater  antiquity  to  the  latter.     Cf.  p.  305,  supra. 

»  Gierke,  "Privatrecht ",  II,  785. 
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bringing  a  real  action  based  upon  their  formal  right  of  co-aliena- 
tion, could  rescind  a  sale  already  made.  But  the  harshness  of  these 
rights  as  against  the  landowner  early  led  to  the  result  that  this 
requirement  of  the  heirs'  consent  was  disregarded,  —  at  least  in 
cases  of  necessity  when  only  a  sale  of  his  estate  could  save  him,  — 
and  a  mere  prior  or  preferential  ("  Naher-")  right  accorded  them ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  right  to  acquire  the  land  first  themselves,  by  pur- 
chase, thus  securing  the  owner  against  any  claims  for  damages 
on  the  part  of  third  persons.  For  some  time  the  heirs'  rights  of 
co-alienation  and  retractive  purchase  existed  side  by  side,  as  is 
shown  for  example  by  the  manorial  law  of  the  bishopric  of  Worms:* 
But  inasmuch  as  "  the  interest  of  the  heirs  in  the  preservation  of 
the  family  estate  was  also  completely  protected  "  *  by  the  right 
of  preemption  ("  Naherrecht  ")>  and  at  the  same  time  proper 
regard  shown  for  the  interest  of  the  owner,  preemption  rights 
more  and  more  displaced  the  old  right  of  co-alienation,  even 
aside  from  the  exceptional  cases  of  necessity.  Alike  in  the  Terri- 
torial, the  town,  and  the  manorial  law,  the  principle  spread  that 
whoever  wished  to  sell  his  land  must  oflfer  it  first  to  his  heirs. 
And,  in  analogy  to  the  prior  rights  of  heirs,  although  not  here 
derived  from  an  original  right  of  co-alienation,  a  corresponding 
independent  right  was  recognized,  already  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  favor  of  part-owners  ("  Geteilen  ")i  fellow-occupants  of  an 
estate  ("  Hofgenossen  ")j  the  members  of  a  commune,  of  a 
manor,  etc.  (supra,  §  56).  The  right  to  retract  a  feudal  feoffment 
("  retractus  feudalis  "),  developed  in  the  Lombard  law,  was  also 
adopted  by  modern  feudal  statutes,  as  for  example  in  the 
Prussian  "  Landrecht "  (supra,  p.  344) ;  it  was  possessed  not 
only  by  the  original  lord  but  also  by  the  successive  holders  of 
the  fief. 

These  rights  of  preemption  which  thus  appeared  in  the  coiu'se 
of  the  Middle  Ages  were  by  no  means  swept  away  by  the  Recep- 
tion. On  the  contrary  they  were  developed  with  special  prefer- 
ence, both  in  theory  and  in  legislation,  in  the  period  following. 
The  doctrine  of  retractive  rights  ("  Retraktrecht  ")  was  adopted 
in  Germany  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  developed  by  medieval 
jurisprudence,  and  with  the  aid  of  this  the  attempt  was  made  to 
give  to  the  institute  as  nearly  universal  authority  as*  possible. 

>  In  this  manorial  law  (of  1023-1025)  the  genend  retractive  right  of 
the  heir  ("Erbeinspniohsreoht")  is  referred  to  in  §  6.  Cf.  Heuder,  "In- 
stitutionen  ",  II,  60. 

*  HeusUr,  op,  cit, 
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Doubtless  with  some  exaggeration,  men  claimed  for  it  a  basis  in 
Holy  Writ,  in  the  Canon  law,  and  in  the  secular  law. 

Although  only  the  feudal  right  of  retraction  actually  attained 
authority  as  common  law,  other  rights  of  preemption  received  all 
the  more  commonly,  for  that  reason,  an  exhaustive  regulation 
in  regional  legislation.  This  added  to  the  traditional  forms  a 
series  of  new  ones,  such  as  the  retractive  right  of  the  imperial 
knightage  and  the  rural  ("  landsassiger  ")  nobility,  the  so-called 
"  Territorial "  redemption  ("  Landlosung  *'),  retraction  of  con- 
veyances in  mortmain  and  to  Jews,  etc.  Special  rights  of  retrac- 
tive purchase  were  later  recognized  even  as  to  chattels;  for 
example,  in  favor  of  co-shipowners  ("  Mitreeder  ")  in  the  sale  of 
interests  in  a  vessel  ("  Schiffsparten  ")• 

The  reason  for  the  striking  favor  thus  shown  to  preemption 
rights  in  the  legislation  of  modem  times  we  must  doubtless  find, 
with  Huber,*  in  the  fact  "  that  the  solidary  character  of  landed 
estates  first  began  to  weaken,  under  the  influence  of  new  economic 
ideas,  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  statutes  thereafter 
endeavored  to  maintain  intact,  or  so  far  as  possible  defend,  that 
which  tradition  and  custom  no  longer  suflBciently  protected." 
In  the  end,  however,  the  artificial  element  involved  in  such  legis- 
lation, and  its  inconsistency  with  the  altered  economic  ideas  of 
modern  times,  were  bound  to  make  themselves  felt.  From  the 
1700  s  onward  men  came  to  regard  such  prior  rights  as  harmful 
fetters  upon  commerce,  and  began  to  combat  them  in  principle, 
and  either  wholly  abolish  or  at  least  considerably  restrict  them 
in  practice.  Especially  in  the  1800  s  most  of  the  old  retractive 
rights  ("  Retraktrechte  ")  were  abandoned,  after  the  legislation  of 
the  French  Revolution  had  led  the  way  in  their  complete  suppres- 
sion. Whereas  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht ",  for  example,  had  still 
recognized  the  retractive  rights  of  co-shipowners  ("SchifTsreeder  "), 
of  feudal  lords,  of  agnates,  of  co-feoffees,  and  of  tithe  payers,  as 
well  in  certain  provinces  as  the  preemption  rights  of  part-own- 
ers ("  Gespilderechte  ")  and  of  neighbors,  and  the  heir's  right  of 
redemption  by  purchase  ("Erblosung")j  —  the  Prussian  statute 
of  March  2,  1850,  abolished  withoW  compensation  almost  all. 
retractive  rights  whatever.  Only  the  preemption  ("  Vorkaufs-") 
rights  of  community  owners  and  the  recently  introduced  preemp- 
tion right  of  one  dispossessed  by  expropriation  ("Enteignete  "; 
see  p.  256)  were  retained ;  to  these  there  was  later  added  the 
similar  right  of  co-heirs  in  estates  subject  to  the  rule  of  single 

1  "Sohw.  Privatrecht",  IV,  719  et  seq. 
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heirship.  In  other  States,  as  for  example  Hesse,  preemption 
rights  were  aboUshed  without  exception.  The  new  Civil  Code 
has  adopted  toward  them  the  same  unfriendly  attitude.  Under 
the.  imperial  law  there  exists,  as  a  statutory  preemption  right, 
solely  the  preferential  purchase  right  of  co-heirs,  which  is  also 
recognized  by  the  Code  Civil ;  others  can  be  created  only  within 
the  field  reserved  to  the  State  law.  Among  preemption  rights 
based  upon  contract  must  be  counted  those  preemption  rights 
that  are  registered  in  the  land-book  and  thereby  acquire  real 
effects. 

(Ill)  Legal  Character  and  Enforcement.  —  (1)  Whereas  the 
older  German  jurisprudence,  following  the  Italian  theory,  conceived 
of  preemption  rights,  in  general,  as  obligational  rights  of  a  special 
kind,  —  a  view  which  has  been  shared  in  late  days  by  Gerber, 
among  others,  —  the  view  has  lately  triumphed  that  they  are 
real  rights;  and  this  view  is  certainly  correct.  In  Gierke's  phrase, 
a  preemption  right  is  "  a  right  in  expectancy  in  a  thing."  ^  In 
case  the  owner  sells  to  a  third  person,  then  the  real  right  of  the 
person  preferentially  entitled,  which  until  then  constitutes  a 
restriction  upon  the  ownership,  becomes  fully  effective.  Such  a 
sale,  however,  though  an  indispensable  precondition  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  retractive  right,  is  not  such  to  its  creation*  The 
sale  is  "  not  the  fact  which  creates  but  only  the  fact  which  justi- 
fies redemption."  ^  The  retractor  does  not,  as  Laband  endeavored 
to  show,  bring  his  action  for  judicial  recognition  and  definition  of 
his  right  to  acquire  the  ownership  of  the  land  by  unilateral  act, 
but  brings  an  action  "  for  the  recognition  of  his  own  ownership, 
now  become  clear." '  The  retractor  becomes  the  owner  so  soon 
as  the  preconditions  requisite  to  the  effectiveness  of  his  right  have 
been  realized. 

(2)  These  preconditions  are  of  two  kinds :  first,  a  sale  must  have 
taken  place  by  the  owner,  —  and  only  a  sale,  for  a  gratuitous 
gift  ("  Schenkung  "),  or  exchange,  or  a  so-called  sale  for  affection 
would  not  suffice;  and  secondly,  the  retractor  must  perform  all 
obligations  which  the  first  seller  has  assumed  or  performed.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  preferential  right  of  purchase  ordinarily 
takes  the  form  of  a  right  of  prior  purchase  ("  Vorkaufsrecht "), 
and  in  the  absence  of  specific  provision  includes  such  a  right; 
just  as  it  first  appeared,  historically,  in  the  form  of  such  a  right. 

i"Privatreclit",  II,  771. 

*H,  0.  Lehmann  in  Stohbe,  II.  1  (3d  ed.),  484. 

«  Heusler,  "Institutionen",  II,  63. 
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But  it  is  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  and  purely  contractual 
option  of  prior  purchase  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  secures  merely 
a  claim  for  damages  against  the  alienating  owner^  whereas  the 
true  preemption  right  ("  Naherrecht  "),  as  we  have  seen,  is  effect- 
ive, thanks  to  its  real  character,  against  each  acquirer,  and  re- 
quires the  delivery  of  the  thing  alienated  subject  to  compensation 
for  the  purchase  price. 

(3)  The  enforcement  of  the  preemption  right  is  ordinarily 
limited  to  a  definite  period,  running  from  the  moment  that  knowl- 
edge is  acquired  of  the  sale  or  conveyance  of  the  property.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  year  and  a  day;  in  the  modern  law 
it  was  commonly  two  months,  as  it  is  under  the  Civil  Code. 
Renunciation  may  eifect  the  termination  of  the  preemption  right 
exactly  as  does  the  running  of  a  prescriptive  period. 

(4)  When,  as  was  easily  possible,  several  persons  were  enHded 
to  preemption  rights,  either  as  members  of  a  class  (as  for  example 
several  heirs)  or  as  members  of  diflFerent  classes  (as  for  example 
kinsmen  and  neighbors),  complicated  relations  might  result. 
The  medieval  sources  were  unable  to  solve  the  difficulties  here- 
from resulting  except  in  an  imperfect  manner.  Not  infrequently 
decision  by  lot  was  resorted  to  as  the  final  means  of  judg- 
ment. In  the  law  of  the  present  day  these  questions  play  hardly 
any  r6Ie  at  all,  since,  as  already  stated,  only  the  single  group  of 
co-heirs  is  still  recognized  as  possessing  preferential  rights,  and 
their  enforcement  is  left  under  the  general  principles  of  the 
inheritance  law. 

§  56.  Indiyidual  Preemption  Rights.  (I)  Statutory  Preemp- 
tion Rights.  —  (1)  The  Heir's  Preferential  Right  of  Purchase 
("  Erblosung  ",  "  Beschiittungsrecht  ",  "  retractus  gentilicius  *', 
"  retractus  consanguinitatis  ",  "  retrait  lignager  ")•  This  was 
the  oldest,  and  formerly  by  far  the  most  important,  statutory 
preemption  right.  Of  its  creation  we  have  already  spoken 
{supra,  p.  395).  It  existed  in  favor  of  the  nearest  statutory  heir 
at  the  moment  of  alienation ;  in  this  connection  the  circle  of  those 
entitled  to  the  right  was  drawn  narrower  or  wider  under  diflferent 
circumstances.  The  order  of  priority  was  determined  by  the 
degree  of  blood  relationship ;  frequently  only  the  descendants  of 
the  first  acquirer  were  entitled.  Among  several  relatives  of  the 
same  degree,  lot  or  prior  claim  ("  Prevention  ")  was  frequently 
made  decisive,  or  an  equal  partition  was  made.  At  the  present 
day  such  preferential  rights  of  purchase  in  the  heir  exist  only  within 
the  field  reserved  to  State  law,  and  in  the  case  of  entailed  estates 
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(in  Wiirttemburg,  Bremen)  and  estates  subject  to  single  heirship 
(in  Prussia  and  in  Mecklenburg). 

(2)  The  Preemption  Right  of  Mark-associates  ("  Marklosung  ", 
"  retractus  ex  iure  incolonatus  ")•  This  existed  in  case  of  aliena- 
tion to  a  non-member  of  land  lying  within  the  mark.  There  is 
already  evidence  of  this  in  the  provision  of  Title  45  of  the  "  Lex 
Salica",  which  permits  any  markman  to  prevent  the  alienation  of 
a  curtilage  ("  Hof  ")  to  a  non-member  {supra,  p.  120).  Since 
public  interests  were  also  involved  in  these  cases,  the  commune, 
as  such,  later  had  a  right  of  retractive  purchase  under  some  legal 
systems  {e.g.  the  town  law  of  Biel  in  Switzerland)  in  case  no  com- 
munist should  exercise  it.  Grenerally  speaking,  the  markmen's 
retractive  right  was  by  far  not  so  common  as  the  heir's  right 
of  preemption. 

The  retractive  rights  of  the  imperial  knightage,  which  were  later 
developed,  rested  upon  similar  preconditions.  The  markmen's 
rights  of  preemption  developed  in  rare  cases  into  a  so-called  right 
of  "  Territorial "  retraction,  in  favor  of  the  Territories.  These 
forms  of  retractive  right  no  longer  exist  in  the  present  law. 

(3)  Preemption  Rights  based  on  Vicinage  ("  Nachbarlosung  '\ 
"  Fiirnossenrecht  ",  "  retractus  ex  iure  vicinitatis  ")•  This  existed 
in  favor  of  a  next  neighbor  ("  Anrainer  ")  of  a  rural  or  of  an  urban 
piece  of  land.  Like  the  markmen's  right  of  preemption,  it  was 
a  special  development  of  the  heir's  preemption  right.  It  was 
known  only  to  a  few  regions,  especially  in  Friesland  and  in  Sax- 
ony.   It  has  disappeared  from  the  present  law. 

Allied  to  it  was  the  right  of  assodatiorud  retraction  ("  Genossen- 
losung  ")  which  existed  in  favor  of  the  members  of  a  real  commune, 
such  for  example  as  an  Alp-association,  with  respect  to  the  shares 
in  its  profits. 

(4)  Preemption  Rights  based  on  Co-ovmership  ("  Retrakt  aus 
dem  Miteigentun  ",  "  retractus  ex  iure  condominii  ")•  —  This  was 
particularly  important  in  the  form  of  the  right  enjoyed  by  con- 
ventional co-heirs  ("  Ganerben  ").  It  entitled  them  to  retrac- 
tion in  case  of  the  alienation  of  an  ideal  share  of  land  held  in  col- 
lective or  co-ownership.  Preserved  in  the  French  law  in  the  case 
of  the  herital  community,  and  adopted  in  the  Code  Civil,  it  has 
passed  over  into  the  German  Civil  Code,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
statutory  preemption  right  of  purchase  enjoyed  by  co-heirs 
(§§  2034-2037)  has  thus  become  imperial  law.  With  this  excep- 
tion no  retractive  right  based  on  co-ownership  is  possible  today  save 
in  the  case  of  communities  subject  to  the  rules  of  State  law. 
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(5)  The  Preemption  Right  of  Part  Owners  ("  Gespilderecht ", 
"  Teillosung  ",  "  retractus  ex  iure  congnii  ")•  This  was  a  right 
widely  prevalent  in  older  times,  both  in  rural  and  urban  localities^ 
which  secured  a  preemption  right  to  part-owners  ("Teilgenossen", 
"  Geteilen  ")*  —  that  is,  to  the  owners  of  parts  of  an  original 
unit  of  land  which  was  afterwards  divided  or  split  ("  gespalten  ") 
among  them,  — in  order  to  make  possible  a  reunion  of  the  parts. 
It  was  especially  favored  in  so-called  "  Einzinsereiverhaltnisse  ** 
(pooled-rent  tenancies),  since  here  the  connection  of  the  parts 
was  preserved  by  means  of  one  rent-payer  ("  Zinstrager  ")  ap- 
pointed by  the  co-associates.  It  has  been  done  away  with  in  the 
modern  law  of  Germany.  The  Swiss  Civil  Code  (§  682),  on  the 
contrary,  has  recognized  a  statutory  preemption  right  in  each 
co-owner  as  against  any  non-owner  who  acquires  a  share. 

The  right  of  one  whose  land  is  taken  by  expropriation  to  regain 
possession  in  case  it  has  become  useless  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  taken,  is  a  modem  form  of  the  old  "  Gespilderecht  "  which 
is  still  recognized  in  the  State  law  of  the  present  day ;  for  example 
in  Prussia.^ 

(6)  Manoricd  Preemption  Rights  ("  grundherrliche  Retrakt- 
rechte ",  "  retractus  ex  iure  dominii  direct! ").  Such  rights 
of  the  lord  in  the  case  of  peasant  holdings,  and  of  the  feudal  lord 
as  well  as  of  the  "  agnates  "  (collateral  kin)  in  the  case  of  fiefs, 
could  originate  only  after  rentalers  and  feudal  tenants  had  ac- 
quired dispositive  rights  over  their  tenements.  They  have  almost 
completely  disappeared. 

(II)  Preemption  Rights  based  on  Contract  (Options).  —  These 
were  common  in  the  medieval  law.  When  land  was  conveyed 
or  leased  and  an  optional  right  of  purchase  was  given  to  the  alienor 
or  to  a  third  person,  there  originated  a  real  right  effective  against 
anybody  whatever,  which  real  effect  was  based  upon  a  public 
act  of  transfer.  After  the  Reception  men  continued  for  a  while 
to  recognize  the  possibility  of  creating  "  real  "  rights  of  option, 
that  is,  true  rights  of  "  preemption  "  ("  Naherrechte  ") ;  and 
distinguished  them  from  the  statutory  form  as  "  retractus  con- 
ventionales."  But  later,  when  public  forms  of  transfer  were 
abandoned,  legal  theory  found  itself  obliged  to  deny  the  real 
effect  of  such  rights.  Thereafter  the  conception  of  "  preemption  " 
("Naher-")  rights  based  upon  contract  was  in  many  localities 
wholly  abandoned,  merely  an  obligational  effect  as  against  the 
other  party  to  the  contract  being  attributed  to  option  ("Vor- 

»  Gierke,  "Privatrecht ",  II,  797. 
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kaufs-")  rights  created  by  agreement.  In  modem  times  this  view- 
point was  represented  by  Eichhorn,  Gerber,  Gengler,  Beseler, 
Roth,  Stobbe,  and  H.  O.  Lehman,  among  other  scholars.  How- 
ever, the  introduction  of  the  modem  land-book  system  made  pos- 
sible, here  also,  a  return  to  the  older  law.  Just  as  the  Prussian 
''  Landrecht ''  and  the  Austrian  legislation  made  it  possible  to  give 
a  real  character  to  a  purchase-option  by  entry  in  the  land  register, 
thereby  transforming  it  into  a  real  preemption  right  ("  Naher- 
recht  '*),  so  the  new  Civil  Code  (§§  1094-1104)  has  recognized 
for  all  Germany,'  in  a  purchase-option  created  by  registration 
(that  is,  by  contract),  a  consensual  "  Naherrecht "  of  imperial 
law  which  is  a  limited  real  right.  This  present  preemption  right 
has  the  effect  against  third  parties  of  a  cautionary  notice 
("  Vormerkung  "),  in  securhag  the  claim  to  a  conveyance  of  owner- 
ship which  arises  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  (§  1098).  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Swiss  Civil  Code  (§  681)  are  to  the  same  effect. 
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THE  LAW  OF  CHATTELS 


Topic  L    Possession  of  Chattels 

§  57.  'Possession    of    Chattels,    in 
general. 
1.   Seisin  of  Chattels  in  the 

Medieval  Law. 
IL   The    Modem    Develop- 
ment. 
§  58.   Chattel  Actions,  particularly 
the  Rule  *'Hand  must  war- 
rant Hand.*' 

I.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Older 
Law. 

(1)  Voluntary   delivery. 

Action  of  a  bailor. 

(2)  Involuntary  loss  of 

possession.  Ac- 
tion for  lost 
chattels. 

(A)  Procedure  upon 

detection     in 
the  act. 

(B)  Action    of    lar- 

ceny or    rob- 
bery. 

(C)  Following     the 

trail. 

(D)  The         "Ane- 

fang"  pro- 
cedure —  i.e. 
voucher  to 
warranty  or 
third-hand 
procedure. 

(E)  The    direct    or 

simple  action. 

(F)  Inconsistencies 

with  the 

"publicital" 
principle     of 
seisin. 
II.  Exceptions       to       the 
Theory  of  the  Older 
Law. 
(1)  Exceptions    to    the 
rule  *'hand  must 
warrant  hand." 
(A)  Action    by  the 
bailor  against 
third  persons, 
alienees  of  a 
custodian. 


(B)  Same,     against 

vendees  or 
pledgees  of 
artisan  bail- 
ees for  altera- 
tion. 

(C)  Action  by  orig- 

inal possessor 
against  a  pres- 
ent possessor. 

(D)  Action  of  bailor 

against     any 

third  person. 

(2)  Exceptions    to    the 

general    right    of 

pursuing    a     lost 

chattel. 

(A)  In  the  case  of 

things  bought 
in  market 
overt. 

(B)  (In     Hanseatio 

cities :) 
Things       from 
over  seas,  etc. 

(C)  The  Jews.     The 

Talmud  law 
as  to  the  con- 
cealment of 
stolen  goods, 
etc. 
III.  Development  since  the 
Reception. 

(1)  Distinction  between 

voluntary  and 
involuntary  loss 
of  possession. 

(A)  Voluntary    loss 

of  possession. 

(B)  Involuntary 

loss  of  pos- 
session. 

(2)  No    distinction    be- 

tween voluntary 
and  involuntary 
loss  of  posses- 
sion. 

(A)  The   bona   fide 

possessor. 

(B)  Manner  of  ac- 

quiring pos- 
session. 
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(3)  The  German  Civil 
Code  and  the  Swiss 
Civil  Code. 

Topic  2.    Ownership  of  Chattels 

§  59.   Origin  and  Content  of  Owner- 
snip  in  Chattels. 
I.   Origin. 
II.   Content. 

Topic  3.     Acquisition   op  Title 
TO  Chattels. 

§  60.   Occupancy. 

I.   Occupancy  of  Ownerless 

Chattels. 
II.  The  Law  of  Apiculture. 

III.  Ordinary  Trove. 

(1)  The  older  law. 

(2)  In  modem  times. 

IV.  Treasure  Trove. 
V.   Wreck. 

VI.   Booty  of  War. 
§  61.  Accession    of    Fixtures,    and 
Specification. 
I.   Accession  of  Fixtures. 
II.   Specification. 
S  62.  Appropriation  of  Fruits. 
I.   The  Older  Law. 
II.   The  Modem  Law. 
S  63.  Alienation  of  Chattels. 

I.  Alienation    by    Persons 
Entitled  to  Convey. 

(1)  The  older  law. 

(2)  The  modem  law. 
II.  Acquisition  of  Title  from 

Persons      only      Ap- 
parently  Entitled    to 
Convey. 
§  64.   Positive  Prescription. 
I.   The  Older  Law. 
II.  The  Modem  Law. 

Topic  4.     The    Law  op  Chattel 

Pledges 

S  65.  The  Older  Law  of  Pledge. 
I.   The  Possessory  Pledge. 
(1)  Creation. 


(2) 


(A)  Pledge  by  con- 

tract,—  "giv- 
en" pledges. 

(B)  Private  distress, 

—  "taken" 
pled^. 

To  satisfy  con- 
tractual 
debts. 

As  proof  of 
ana  security 
against  dam- 
ages other 
than  from 
breach  of  con- 
tract. 

(C)  Judicial  distress. 
Content      of      the 

pledge  right. 


(3)  Satisfaction. 
T 


II.   The    Modem    Contract 
Pledge    of    Chattels. 
Pledge   without   Pos- 
session —  the  Chattel 
Hyiwthec. 
§  66.  The  Modem  Development  of 
the  Law  of  Chattel  Pledges. 
I.   In  general. 
(1)  Creation. 

(A)  The      contract 

pledge. 

(B)  Statutonr  rights 

of  pledge. 

(C)  "  Taken '^ 
pledges. 

'2)  Content. 
3)  Termination. 
,4)  Satisfaction. 
II.   Contractual         Pledge- 
rights  in  Ships. 

(1)  Registry  pledges. 

(2)  Bottomry  pledges. 
III.   Kights     of     Pledge    in 

Rights. 
rV.  Pawnbroking. 
V.   Merchants'     Rights    of 
Detention. 


Topic  1.    Possession  of  Chattels 

§  57.  Po88e88ion  of  ChatteLi,  in  general.  (I)  Seisin  of  ChatteU 
in  the  Medieval  Law.  —  Seisin  of  chattels  was  no  different^  in 
theory,  from  seisin  of  lands.  In  one  case  as  in  the  other  it  signified 
actual  control  of  the  thing.  This  physical  control,  however,  was 
required  in  the  case  of  movables  to  co-exist  imder  all  circmn- 
stances  with  actual  custody  ("  Innehabung  ",  "  Grewahrsam  ")• 
For,  unlike  the  case  of  lands,  an  economic  usufruct  of  chattels 
without  actual  possession  of  them  was  impossible.    Seisin  of 
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chattels,  therefore,  could  be  created  only  by  physical  custody  or 
by  the  corporeal  transfer  of  the  thing ;  ,and  the  loss  of  the  physical 
possession  or  a  giving  away  of  the  thing  necessarily  destroyed  the 
seisin.  In  the  law  of  chattels  seisin  was  necessarily  and  insepa- 
rably "bound  up  with  the  corporeal  element."^  It  followed  — 
an  important  diflference  between  the  law  of  chattels  and  of  land 
—  that  multiple  seisin  in  chattels  was  impossible ;  for  only  one 
person  could  ever  exercise  actual  control  over  a  thing  in  the  sense 
of  physical  possession.  Therefore  no  ideal  seisin  was  possible  in 
the  case  of  chattels,  nor  a  dormant  or  expectant  seisin ;  whoever 
had  lost  the  actual  control  or  had  not  acquired  this  was  unable 
to  enforce  in  his  own  interest  the  effects  of  seisin.  Although  the 
medieval  law  did  recognize  one  exception  to  these  rules,  as  regards 
the  loss  of  seisin,  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  para- 
graph, that  exception  only  confirmed  the  rule.  Again,  there  was 
originally  no  place  in  the  law  of  chattels  for  the  conception  of 
citation  seisin ;  for  that  originally  presupposed  a  seisin  created  as 
the  result  of  a  judicial  release,  and  in  the  case  of  chattels  no  judi- 
cial release  could  establish  a  seisin  that  could  take  the  place  of  a 
corporeal  delivery.  The  exception  just  mentioned  to  the  general 
rule  that  the  termination  of  physical  control  involved  the  destruc- 
tion of  seisin  and  its  effects,  was  capable,  however,  as  will  be  shown, 
of  producing  effects  in  certain  cases  in  the  law  of  chattels  which 
were  equivalent  to  those  of  judicial  seisin.  Finally,  the  rule  that 
every  real  right  must  be  manifested  in  the  form  of  seisin  and  could 
be  conveyed  only  under  that  form,  —  the  so-called  "  translative  " 
eflfect  of  seisin,  —  held  good,  also,  in  the  law  of  chattels.  But,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned  {supra,  p.  207),  it  was  more  strictly 
adhered  to  in  the  law  of  chattels  than  in  the  law  of  lands.  For 
whereas  in  the  latter  the  public  and  manifest  act  of  release  ("  Auf- 
lassung  ")  and  of  entry  in  the  land-book  were  given  by  force  of 
law  the  eflfect  of  a  conveyance,  without  the  necessity,  in  addi- 
tion, of  any  livery  of  the  corporeal  seisin,  this  last  remained  the 
essential  precondition  to  the  transfer  of  a  right  under  the  law  of 
chattels.  Such  a  transfer  could  there  be  perfected  only  "  by  a 
change  in  the  visible  corporeal  possession."  *  Thus,  in  the  law 
of  chattels,  in  a  still  stricter  sense  than  in  the  law  of  land,  seisin, 
in  the  sense  of  physical  possession,  was  the  exclusively  necessary 
and  under  all  circumstances  the  sufficient  dress,  of  a  real  right  in 
a  thing.  It  was  not  legally  replaceable  and  actually  displaced,  — 
as  it  came  to  be'  in  the  law  of  land  as  a  result  of  the  development 

1  Gierke,  "  Privatreoht ",  II,  193.  •  Ibid.,  207. 
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of  the  hnd-book  system,  —  by  a  pubfic  and  oflbaaDy  attested 
mode  of  creatioD« 

(II)  Tba  Modmn  DafidopoMBt.  —  It  has  afaeMly  been  re- 
marked {mpra,  p.  206)  in  discussing  the  law  of  hnd,  that  the 
distinction  between  the  hw  of  hmd  and  the  law  of  diattds 
which  was  unknown  to  the  Roman  law  disajqieared  after  the 
Reception,  at  least  in  the  common  law.  But  this  view,  which 
was  inconsistent  with  the  ideas  of  the  nativ^e  law,  did  not  attain 
any  general  prevalence  and  authority.  On  the  contrary,  that 
contrast  was  deepoied  in  a  noteworthy  reelect  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  land  r^;ister.  True,  the  Swiss  Civfl  Code  has  very 
recently  made  a  novel  attempt  in  one  case  to  assimilate  the  law 
of  land  and  of  chattels:  namelv,  when  a  chattel  is  conveyed 
subject  to  a  reservation  of  ownership,  such  a  reservation  is 
only  effective  when  entered  in  a  public  register  at  the  then 
residence  of  the  acquirer  (§  713).  The  peculiar  form  of  chattd 
mortgage  {"  Fahmisverschreibung  ")  in  a  pledge  of  cattle  may 
also  be  classified  under  this  principle  {infra,  §  66).  In  other 
respects,  however,  the  "  publicital "  effects  peculiar  to  the  old 
seisin,  which  were  attached  in  the  land  law  to  entr>'  in  the  land- 
book,  were  attributed  to  mere  possession  in  the  law  of  chattels. 
There  resulted  from  this  distinction  different  consequences  in  the 
modem  law  of  land  and  of  chattek  as  r^ards  a  transfer  of  rights 
("  Rechtsiibertragung  ")  and  of  legal  title  ("  Legitimation  ",  — 
cf .  §  58  infra). 

The  law  of  seisin  recognized  the  economic  usufruct  of  a  thing 
as  the  characteristic  of  actual  physical  control ;  and  therefore,  as 
already  stated  (supra,  p.  186),  it  recognized  the  possibility  of  mul- 
tiple seisin  in  the  case  of  lands,  though  not  in  the  case  of  chat- 
tels. In  the  case  of  movables,  this  \dew  led  to  the  same  result 
as  in  the  Roman  law,  which  ascribed  possession  ("  Besitz  ")> 
generally  speaking,  only  to  one  holding  a  thing  with  "animus 
domini ",  while  speaking  merely  of  "  detention  "  in  the  case  of 
every  other  person  in  physical  control  of  a  thing.  This  view, 
however,  has  been  abandoned  by  the  law  in  its  latest  stage,  for 
according  to  the  new  Civil  Code  a  multiple  possession  is  possible 
in  movable  things  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  land.  Not 
only  the  "  immediate  "  j)ossessor  who  derives  his  j)ossession  from 
another  person,  —  the  "  superior  possessor  "  ("  Besitzherr  ")>  — 
but  also  such  superior  possessor,  has  actual  possession:  the 
present  law  considers  the  requirements  of  possession  to  be  satisfied 
in  the  general  control  (*'  Sachherrschaft  ")  which  he  also  exercises 
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over  the  thing.  There  is  here  involved  a  consistent  further  de- 
velopment and  perfection  of  ideas  which  underlay  the  old  Ger- 
manic law;  for  the  repudiation  of  the  naively  sensuous  test  of 
usufruct  in  the  sense  of  seisin  made  it  possible  to  bridge  the  dif- 
ference between  the  law  of  chattels  and  of  land,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  theory  of  the  old  law. 

For  the  rest,  there  remains  as  the  most  important  difference 
between  the  possession  of  movables  and  immovables  the  respec- 
tive forms  of  actions  Tor  the  protection  of  possession,  which  are  at 
times  subject  to  different  conditions  j/and  the  consequently  dif- 
ferent effect  of  possession  upon  the  substantive  rights  it  covers. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  we  shall  speak  in  the  first  place  of 
the  former  difference;  the  substantive  law,  particularly  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  ownership  of  chattels  by  persons  not  entitled  to 
their  possession,  will  be  discussed  below  (§63).  .   ^< ^(^  Vj-fij^^ "-^  ^^"^  * 

§  58.    Chattel    Actipns,   particularly   the    Rule    "  Hand   must     ^  "^  ^'^^  "L, 
warrant  Hand."  *     (I)    The  Doctrine  of  the  Older  Law.  —  The  legal  c^^-cS^^^'^^'^^ 
protection  which  was  associated  with  seisin  in  the  Middle  Ages   a  v^tLj«t3   ^ 

^  Sohm,  "Der  Prozess  der  Lex  Salica"  (1867);  Lahand,  "Die  ver- 
mogensrechtlichen  Klagen  naoh  den  sachsischen  RechtsqueUen  des  Mit- 
telalters"  (1869) ;  Heusler^  "Die  Beschrankung  der  EigentumsverfolgUDg 
an  Fahmis  iind  ihr  Motiv  im  deutsohen  Recht"  (1871) ;  Herrmann,  "Die 
Grundelemente  der  altgermanischen  Mobiliarvindikation",  no.  20  (1886) 
of  Gierke* 8  " Untersucnungen " ;  London,  "Die  Anfangsklage  in  ihrer 
ursprungliohen  Bedeutung  ,  ed.  by  Pappenheim  (1886);  0.  Gierke,  "Die 
Beaeutung  des  Fahmisbesitzes  fiir  streitiges  Recht  nach  dem  BOB'' 
(1897) ;  Zycha,  "Zur  Auslegung  des  Titels  37  der  Lex  Salica,  *De  vestigio 
minando '  ^  in  Z>.  R.  G.,XXII  (1901),  155-180;  Herbert  Meyer,  "Entwer- 
tung  und  Eigentum  im  deutschen  Fahrnisrecht"  (1902);  WeUfpacher, 
"  Publizitatsgedanke  und  Fahrnisklage  im  *Usus  modernus'",  in  Z.  Mv. 
ofif.  R.,  XXXI  (1904),  631-694 ;  Alfred  Schultze,  "Gerufte  und  Marktkauf 
in  Beziehung  zur  Fahraisverfolgung  ,  in  "  Breslauer  Festgabe  f  iir  F.  Dahn", 
I  (1905),  1-63,  with  which  compare  Rehme  in  Getting.  G.  Anz.,  CLXXI, 
1  (1909),  250-258;  "  Publizitat  und  Gewahrschaf t  im  deutschen  Fahmis- 
recht",  in  IheHng^s  J.  B.,  XLIV  (1905),  159-186;  Ranch,  "Spurfolge 
und  Anefang  in  ihren  Wechselbeziehungen,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des 
deutschen  Fahrnisprozesses "  (1908);  with  which  compare  A.  Schultze 
in  Z*.  R.  G.,  XXIX  (1908),  428-440;  Herbert  M ever,  "Das  PubUzitats- 
prinzip  im  Deutschen  Biirgerlichen  Recht",  in  0.  Fischer* 8  "Abhand- 
lungen",  XVIII,  2  (1909) ;  and  of.  A.  Schultze,  in  Z«.  R.  G.,  XXXI  (1910), 
641-651 ;  Wahle  in  Krit.  Vj.  G.  R.  W.,  XLIX  (3d  ser.  XIII,  1911),  313-346 ; 
and  /.  V,  Gierke  in  Z.  ges.  H.  R.,  LXX  (1911),  382-398;  Ranch,  "  Gewahr- 
schaf tsverhaltnis  und  Erbgang  nach  alterem  deutschen  Recht",  in  the 
" Festgabe  fiir  K.  Zeumer"  (1910),  529-555;  A.  Schultze,  "Die  Bedeutung 
des  Zuges  auf  den  Gewahren  im  Anefangsverfahren",  in  "Festschrift  fiir 
O.  Gierke"  (1911),  759-792;  Hubner  and  iC.  Lehmann.srt  "Anefang"  in 
Hoop's  "ReaUexikon",  I  (1912),  82-84;  Wahle,  "Die  Wadiation  im 
Spurfolgeverfahren",  in  Inst.  ost.  G.  F.,  XXXIII  (1912),  79-86;  Muller- 
Erzbach,  " Gef ahrdungshaf tung  und  Gefahrtragung"  (1912),  297  et  seq., 
also  in  Arch,  zivil.  Praxis,  CVI,  309-476,  CIX,  1-142;  /.  B.  Ames,  "The 
Disseisin  of  Chattels"  in  Select  Essays  A.  A.  L.  H.,  Ill  (1909),  541-590; 
0.  W,  Holmes,  "Das  gemeine  Recht  Englands",  translated  by  Leonhard 
(1912),  163-207,  on  the  bailee  in  Anglo-American  common  law. 
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received  effect  in  the  law  of  land  {supra,  p.  195)  not  only  in  favor 
of  the  holder  of  a  corporeal  seisin  who  was  disturbed  in  his  immedi- 
ate control  of  the  land  by  the  wrongful  action  of  a  third  party,  but 
also  in  favor  of  the  holder  of  an  ideal,  dormant,  or  expectant  seisin. 

Accordingly,  when  a  question  was  involved  of  a  violent  dis- 
seisin, or  when  a  rentaler  violated  the  proprietary  seisin  of  the 
landlord  by  wrongful  acts,  the  seisin  so  displaced  or  violated 
exercised  its  "  defensive  "  and  "  offensive  "  effects.  Thanks  to 
the  "  pubUcital  "  character  lent  to  it  by  the  overt  act  creating  it, 
it  made  possible  the  reacquisition  of  the  land  from  any  third  per- 
son without  regard  to  the  question  whether  such  present  holder 
had  acquired  through  a  wrongful  disseisin  of  the  owner  or  his 
tenant,  or  through  a  wrongful  act  of  the  tenant. 

This  was  not  true  in  the  Germanic  law  of  chattels.  From  the 
earliest  times  this  has  distinguished  the  two  cases  of  a  voluntary 
delivery  of  a  thing  and  an  involuntary  loss  of  possession,  and  has 
applied  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of  seisin  in  the  first  case 
alone. 

(1)  Voluntary  Delivery.  Action  of  a  Bailor.  —  Whoever  gave  a 
movable  into  the  hand  of  another  person  thereby  deprived  him- 
self of  its  seisin,  for  he  released  it  from  his  custody.  He  did  not, 
however,  on  that  account  need  to  abandon  his  rights  to  it  entirely. 
This  happened  only  in  case  of  a  conveyance ;  not  when  he  loaned 
it  to  another,  or  otherwise  entrusted  it  to  him.  For  in  this  case 
he  gave  the  thing  out  of  his  own  hand  only  upon  a  condition,  an 
agreement  to  return  it  ("  Riickfallsgeding  ")•  The  obligation  of 
such  other  person  to  him  varied  with  the  nature  of  this  agree- 
ment :  if,  for  example,  this  was  to  return  the  thing  loaned  at  the 
termination  of  a  certain  period,  the  action  was  then  based  upon 
an  allegation  that  the  time  had  run,  and  that  the  defendant  was 
retaining  possession  beyond  the  stipulated  time  ("  over  bescedene 
tiet  ")•  Only  the  other  party  to  the  contract,  however,  had  sub- 
jected himself  by  the  contract  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  owner. 
The  owner  could  therefore  demand  the  return  of  the  thing,  that  is 
a  reconveyance  of  the  seisin,  from  him  alone.  He  could  not  de- 
mand it  from  a  third  party  to  whom  possibly  the  thing  had  mean- 
while passed.  So,  for  example,  if  the  bailee  had  sold  the  thing 
to  C,  —  which  of  course  he  had  no  right  to  do,  since  he  was  only 
a  loan-possessor  ("  Leihbesitzer  ")>  —  or  if  D  had  stolen  it  from 
the  bailee  to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  then  the  owner  had  no  power 
or  protection  as  against  such  third  persons.  He  must  always 
proceed  against  the  bailee  only,  because  the  agreement  was  made 
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with  him  alone;  he  was  obliged  to  rely  exclusively  upon  such 
bailee;  he  might  possibly  obtain  damages  from  him,  but  he  did 
not  reacquire  the  thing. 

This  was  a  limitation  upon  chattel  actions  peculiar  to  the 
medieval  law  of  things,  —  not  only  to  the  Grerman  but  also  to  the 
French  and  Anglo-Norman.  It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  cardinal  principles  of  the  law  of  seisin,  which  were  bound  to 
lead  at  this  point  to  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  law  of 
land  and  of  chattels.  If  one,  for  example,  let  land  to  a  peasant 
for  rent,  he  nevertheless  retained  a  proprietary  seisin  which  he 
could  enforce  even  against  third  persons.  But  whoever  abandoned 
possession  of  a  movable  renounced  the  right  therein  which  found 
visible  expression  in  his  seisin,  without  which  its  "  publicital " 
quality  was  ineffective ;  and  therefore,  also,  the  power  to  enforce 
his  right  against  third  persons.^  Inasmuch  as  the  seisin  of  the 
former  holder,  —  in  our  case  that  of  the  owner  A,  —  was  extin- 
guished by  a  voluntary  delivery  of  the  thing,  it  followed  that  if 
the  bailee  was  disseised,  he  alone,  and  no  longer  the  owner,  was 
entitled  to  exercise  against  a  third  person  the  action  allowed  one 
who  was  robbed  for  the  return  of  the  object  and  the  fine  im- 
posed for  the  theft.  And  if  the  bailee  wrongfully  alienated  or 
pledged  the  thing,  then  the  owner  could  not  require  it  of  a  pur- 
chaser or  a  pledgee  or  from  their  legal  successors,  but  was  obliged 
to  satisfy  his  claim  by  recourse  against  the  bailee  himself.  Whether 
the  thing  had  been  taken  from  the  seisin  of  the  bailee,  and  how  it 
had  come  into  the  seisin  of  the  third  person,  whether  it  was  stolen 
from  or  alienated  by  the  former,  and  whether  such  third  person 
had  acquired  possession  with  or  without  knowledge  of  the  wrong, 
and  the  like  questions,  were  therefore  wholly  disregarded. 

This  principle,  which  there  is  good  reason  to  regard  as  a  general 
one  of  Grermanic  law,  already  found  clear  expression,  in  part,  in 
the  ancient  folk-laws.^  In  the  sources  of  the  time  of  the  Law- 
Books  it  is  laid  down  in  many  places  in  form  so  clear  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  misunderstanding,  and  with  express  mention  of  both 
the  consequences  above  stated.'  Frequently  it  was  expressed  in 
the  form  of  a  legal  maxim :  "hand  must  warrant  hand  "  ("  Hand 
muss  Hand  wahren  ")>  — that  is,  the  hand  in  which  one  has  laid 
the  seisin,  and  that  hand  alone,  must  warrant  its  return;  or, 
"  where  you  have  put  your  faith  there  you  must  seek  it "  ("  wo 
du  deinen  Glauben  gelassen  hast,  musst  du  ihn  suchen  ")• 

1  SchuUze,  "Gherilfte  und  Marktkauf",  3.  «  Liutprand,  131. 

*  Ssp.,  II,  60,  §  1,  and  '*  Rechtsb.  naoh  Distinotionen",  II,  42,  6. 
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ta!/U'4  "  upkh/'t  a  [^*Tv>rj  ^iL'wi-tly  acr'.i5ed.  ariii  invrCined  "an 
H^'  iUi\/^\*ftt  id  tJ^  ^/Mh/r^^live  circum-taiices  c/  the  rv-chery  or 
t Jr^  tl^-ft/' '  'Hi^  \fnr\ftjf^  fA  the  actir^  mas  a  ci>rrdenisatioo  of 
t>»^  thi/*/  //f  th^  rohif^  iff  a  penalty  impoeed  by  statute  for 
Utf^*-fty  #/f  ro}Afiiry,  r^r  a  jurlgment  for  the  return  of  the  things 
fAlr^'ff  //f  //f  tfM'ir  value, 

^^';  Vouumisr,  TtfK  TRAIL  r^Spoifdge'O- — This  was  resorted 
f^/  in  /'ii>^  fi/i  thi#;f  r/r  roMj^  was  discovered,  and  also  nobody  could 
tf^  t\\rtu'i\y  rfhar^^'/l  with  being  such;  subject  to  the  observance 
i/f  >Aru't,  fonnalitii'H  i'hue  and  cr>%  "house-seardiing*')*  >^  ^'f** 
hWnwi'A  Up  the  irijiin^d  jpenfm  "  who  learned  eariy  enou^  of  his 
Uf^-^ "  f/;r  till*  tltn('4)V(rry  of  the  thing  whose  possession  was  lost. 
If  ttiif  H4*Hr(:h  wan  HucceHsful  within  a  certain  time,  as  for  example 
within  three  nights,  then  the  owner  C  Spurfolger  ")  could  take 

I  Hrunner,  ''Geschichte",  II,  481  et  seo.,  495  el  seo. 
•  Ibid.,  276. 
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possession  of  the  thing.  This,  however,  did  not  by  any  means 
involve  under  all  circumstances  the  punishment  of  the  holder  of 
the  thing.  It  was  possible  that  a  house-owner,  conscious  of  his 
bona  fide  acquisition  of  the  thing,  permitted  the  search  of  his 
house  and  vouched  a  warrantor  ("  Gewahrsmann  ")  from  whom 
he  had  acquired  it.  In  that  case  the  searcher  must  swear  ("  gelo- 
ben  ")  to  bring  the  thing  before  the  court  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving the  "third-hand  procedure"  ("  Lex  Salica ",  37 :  "per  tercia 
manu  agramire "),  which  will  be  discussed  below  under  (D). 
Only  after  so  doing  was  he  permitted  to  take  temporary  possession 
of  the  thing  pending  the  arrival  of  the  term  of  court,  at  which 
the  third-hand  procedure  then  took  its  regular  course.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  householder  prohibited  a  search  of  his  house,  but 
this  resulted  nevertheless  in  a  discovery  of  the  missing  thing,  he 
was  deprived,  by  his  prohibition  of  the  search,  of  the  right  to  vouch 
a  warrantor  of  his  possession.  In  this  case  he  was  regarded  as  in- 
dubitably a  thief,  and  must  therefore  not  only  return  the  thing 
but  also  pay  the  penalty  imposed  for  larceny.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  searcher  forfeited  a  penalty  if  the  search  of  the  house 
proved  fruitless. 

(D)  The  "Anefang"  ("hand-laying")  procedure. — This  was 
resorted  to  when  he  from  whom  the  thing  was  stolen  found  it  in 
the  hand  of  a  stranger  without  search,  or  after  the  expiration  of 
the  statutory  period  to  which  such  search  was  limited.  He  could 
then  take  possession  of  it  subject  to  the  observance  of  certain 
formalities  which  certainly  went  back  into  a  great  antiquity. 
He  was  bound  16  "  lay  hold  of  it "  ("  anfassen  ")  in  a  manner 
which  was  exactly  prescribed.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  cattle, 
he  must  grasp  the  right  ear  of  the  animal  with  his  left  hand 
and  with  his  right  foot  step  against  the  animal's  fore-leg.  The 
whole  procedure  received  its  name  from  this  legally  prescribed 
act,  —  designated  in  the  Prankish  sources  as  "  anafangjan  ", 
"  furifangon  " ;  in  the  Low  German  sources  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
"  anefang  " ;  in  the  High  German,  "  furfang  ",  "  verfang."  By 
it  the  plaintifP  identified  the  thing  as  one  stolen  from  him.  Of 
coiurse,  he  did  not  by  such  "  hand-laying  "  directly  charge  the 
possessor  himself  with  the  theft  or  the  robbery.  The  purpose  of 
the  "  Anefang-"  procedure  was,  indeed,  to  reach  the  thief  through 
the  identification  of  the  thing  stolen ;  but  though  he  was  not  in  this 
way  discovered,  nevertheless  the  procedure  held  the  thing  for  the 
complainant.^    If  the  possessor  had  not  been,  then  a  third  per- 

1  A.  Schvlize  in  Z«.  R.  G.,  XXIX.  432. 
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son  must  have  been,  the  thief  or  robber.    The  "  Anefang  "  was 
"  the  beginning  of   the  action  " ;    therefore  the .  possessor  was 
obliged  to  make  answer  to  the  act  of  the  plaintiff,  and  to  clear 
himself  of  the  charge  of  theft  which  was  objectively  implicit  in 
the  action.    The  ordinary  reply  of  the  possessor,  in  case  he  was 
not  himself  the  thief,  consisted  in  his  naming  the  third  person 
from  whom  he  had  received  the  thing ;  that  is,  he  vouched  a  per- 
son to  warranty  for  his  possession,  he  appealed  to  a  third  hand : 
whence  the  expression  "intertiare"  or  "third-hand  procedure" 
in  the  sources  of  the  Prankish  period.    According  to  the  Gothic, 
Frankish,  High  German,  and  later  Saxon  law,  the  possessor  was 
bound  to  bring  his  warrantors  before  the  court  within  a  certain 
period,  and  to  make  formal  oath  of  his  complaint  immediately 
after  the  "  Anefang  "  had  taken  place  ("  agramire  ",  "  adramire'  ")• 
According  to  the  more  ancient  Lombard  and  early  Saxon  law,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  possessor  led  the  plaintiff  to  the  warrantor.^ 
The  warrantor  thus  appealed  to  might  in  turn  appeal  to  a  pred- 
ecessor in  title,  and  he  again  to  another ;  and  in  some  legal  sys- 
tems, —  as  e,g,  the  Frankish,  and  in  the  Sachsenspiegel,^  —  this 
could  be  indefinitely  repeated ;  whereas  imder  other  systems,  — 
as  e.g.  the  Saxon  town  laws,  —  such  vouchers  to  warranty  ceased 
at  the  third,  or  at  the  second,  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  man.    There 
existed  also  restrictions  of  locality ;  for  example,  in  the  Sachsen- 
spiegel  the  appeal  could  not  be  made  across  navigable  waters.* 
An  obligation  was  thus  imposed  upon  the  warrantor  to  defend  the 
action  in  place  of  the  original  defendant.^    The  chattel  whose 
title  was  in  dispute  was  delivered  ("  zugeschoben  ")  to  the  war- 
rantor, "  he  received  the  *  shove  '  ('  Schub  ')  " ;   and  he  thereby 
acquired,  in  relation  to  the  original  defendant,  who  was  thus  eli- 
minated from  the  suit,  the  position  of  a  fiduciary  ("  Treuhander  ") : 
he  was  bound  to  redeliver  the  thing  to  him  in  case  of  a  successful 
defense  against  the  plaintiff.     The  warrantor  might  vouch  a 
further  warrantor  from  whom  he  had  acquired  the  thing.     In 
this  case,  that  is  in  case  of  repeated  vouching  to  warranty,  "  the 
thing  wandered  back  from  hand  to  hand  through  which  it  had 
formerly  passed  by  successive  juristic  acts."  ^    If  the  defendant 
was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  warranty,  that  is  if  the  warrantor  did  not 
appear,  or  refused  to  assume  the  defense  "  shoved  "  upon  him,  or 

»  Ssp.,  II,  36,  §  5.  «  Ibid.,  §  6. 

'  Note  the  manner  in  which  the  Ssp.,  II,  36,  §  5  continues. 
*  Brunner.  "Geschichte",  II,  504,  following  Sohm.  "Prozess  der  Lex 
SaUca"  (1867),  113. 
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if  he  was  defeated  in  the  suit,  then  such  defendant  received  back 
the  purchase  price  from  his  warrantor  who  thus  broke  his  war- 
ranty ;  but  since  he  had  been  defeated  in  the  suit  the  warrantor 
was  himself  obliged  to  deliver  the  thing  to  the  plaintiff,  and  in 
addition  to  pay  the  penalty  for  theft.    He  was,  of  course,  released 
from  the  latter  obligation  in  case  he  was  able  to  clear  himself  of 
any  suspicion  of  theft ;  and  this  he  could  accomplish  by  a  purga- 
tive oath  by  which  he  proved  an  honest  acquisition  of  the  thing, 
particularly  a  notorious  acquisition  such  as  a  purchase  in  market 
overt.*    This  was  also  open  to  him  who  could  not  resort  to  a 
voucher  to  warranty,  because,  for  example,  he  was  unable  to  name 
the  warrantor,  or  because  the  warrantor  had  died  or  could  not  be 
found  in  the  time  prescribed,  or  because  the  prescribed  number  of 
warrantors  had  already  been  reached,  or  because  the  defendant 
had  lost  possession  of  the  thing  during  the  action.    If,  in  a  case 
of  limited  voucher  to  warranty,  the  last  warrantor  under  such 
limit  could  prove  a  lawful   acquisition  from  a  predecessor,  he 
must,  to  be  sure,  deliver  the  thing  to  the  plaintiff,  but  he  cleared 
himself  by  that  proof  from  the  suspicion  of  theft;   the  plaintiff 
thus  received  back  the  thing,  but  he  had  to  go  without  any  penalty 
for  the  theft.^    In  addition  to  voucher  to  warranty  other  defenses 
were  oj)en  to  the  defendant.     Certainly  under  the  earlier,  and 
probably  still  under  the  older,  law  he  could  allege  original  acquisi- 
tion of  the  thing ;  declaring,  for  example,  that  he  had  gained  it  in 
rightful  feud ;  that  he  had  raised  the  animal  in  his  stable ;   that 
the  linen  was  spun  in  his  own  house ;  etc.^    The  Prankish  sources 
already  mention  a  plea  by  the  defendant  that  he  had  inherited 
the  thing.     In  this  case,  he  could  not  vouch  a  warrantor,  because 
the  obligation  of  warranty  was  not  heritable;   consequently,  the 
law  let  the  matter  drop  upon  proof  of  lawful  acquisition,  or  de- 
manded in  addition  a  proof  of  rightful  acquisition  by  the  decedent.* 
If  he  proved  these  allegations,  —  in  the  last  case  he  must  include 
proof,  under  the  "Lex  Salica  ",  of  the  right  of  the  decedent, — he 
thereby  succeeded,  not  only  in  freeing  himself  from  the  suspicion 
of  theft,  as  in  case  of  a  purgative  oath,  but  in  completely  defeating 
the  complaint.    In  this  case  the  plaintiff  who  had  thus  lost  his 
suit  was  obliged  to  pay  a  penalty  for  his  unjust  "  Anefang  *' ; 

»  Ssp.,  II,  36,  §  1. 

«  A.  SchvlUe  in  "Festaohrift  fur  Gierke  ",^783. 

»  Sap.,  JI,  36,  §  3. 

*  Ranch  has  shown  this  in  his  essay  in  the  "Festgabe  fiir  Zeumer*'; 
his  view  has  been  indorsed  by  A.  Schultze  in  the  "Festschrift  filr  Gierke", 
768,  and  by  Ueymann,  in  Z*.  R.  G.,  XXXII  (1911),  431. 
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and,  if  a  personal-charge  of  theft  had  been  made,  to  bear  the  legal 
consequences  of  a  false  accusation.^  Instead  of  throwing  the 
responsibility  upon  a  predecessor  in  title,  every  warrantor,  equally 
with  the  original  defendant,  might  allege  original  acquisition, 
such  as  the  breeding  of  the  animal  or  the  making  of  the  thing, 
thus  establishing  his  claim  to  it  as  against  the  original  defendant, 
and  so  win  it  for  the  plaintiflF.^  The  *'  Anefang  "  action  was  based 
solely  upon  involuntary  loss  of  seisin,  and  even  in  the  earliest 
times  it  was  available  when  a  thing  had  not  been  stolen  or  robbed, 
but  lost,  or  possession  thereof  otherwise  involuntarily  lost.  It 
was  *'  not  so  much  an  action  by  an  owner  as  by  the  person  who 
had  held  the  thing  in  his  custody  before  it  was  taken  from  his 
possession  by  theft  or  by  robbery."  ^  It  was  not  based,  in  and 
of  itself,  upon  a  right  to  the  thing,  any  more  than  in  case  of  a 
wrongful  dispossession  of  lands.  Though  the  plaintifiF  designated 
as  **  his  *'  the  thing  he  laid  his  hands  on,  he  thereby  merely  alleged 
the  identity  of  that  thing  and  the  one  he  had  lost.  Therefore  the 
"Anefang  '*  action  was  available  not  only  to  the  owner  but  also  to 
a  finder  and  to  any  other  person  in  whose  hand  the  owner  had 
put  it,  —  for  example,  a  bailee  ("  Verwahrer  "),  a  borrower,  a 
hirer,  or  a  pledgee ;  for  only  these  were  deprived  of  the  seisin  by 
the  theft,  and  not  the  owner  who  had  already  given  to  another 
his  seisin  by  delivery  of  the  thing.  The  owner,  therefore,  could 
not  himself  bring  the  "Anefang  "  action  when  the  thing  was  stolen 
from  his  bailee  ("  Vertrauensmann  ",  —  supra,  p.  408).  On  the 
other  hand,  when  members  of  his  family  or  of  his  personal  follow- 
ing, —  in  other  words,  his  household  companions,  —  alienated  a 
thing,  the  house-lord  could  reclaim  it  by  "  Anefang  " :  this  was 
the  case  of  so-called  " abgetragene "  things  (things  "carried  off").* 
This  apparent  exception,  however,  was  quite  reconcilable  with 
the  general  principles,  for  the  owner  had  not  deprived  himself  of 
seisin  of  the  things  by  delivery  of  them  to  his  wife  or  children  or 
servants,  since  these  persons,  who  were  his  mere  instruments,  re- 
ceived no  dispositive  power  thereover,  and  consequently  no  seisin. 
(E)  Finally,  in  addition  to  the  "  Anefang  "  action  for  cases  of 
involuntary  loss  of  possession  there  existed  in  the  medieval  law  a 
so-called  "direct"  or  "simple"  action  ("schlichte  Klage").^ 
This  was  "  substantially  the  same  action  as^  the  *  Anefang.'     It 

*  Brunner,  "Geschichte",  II,  509. 

>  A.  Schultze  in  the  "Festschrift  fur  Gierke",  780, 

•  Brunner.  op,  ciL 

*  Ssp.,  in,  6,  §  1. 

»  "Richtsteig  Landrechts,"  11,  §  3. 
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was  lacking  merely  in  the  particular  element  with  which  the 
*  Anefang  *  was  begun."  *  It  was  less  dangerous  to  the  plaintiff 
than  the  "  Anefang ''  action  to  this  extent,  that  if  he  was 
defeated  it  did  not  involve  a  penalty  for  wrongful  laying  on  of 
hands,  or,  as  the  case  might  be,  a  penalty  for  false  accusation. 
On  the  other  hand  it  did  not  offer  the  same  advantages  in 
adducing  proof.  - 

(F)  Involuntary  loss  of  possession  was  therefore  sufficient  basis 
in  the  medieval  law  of  chattels  for  a  claim  against  third  persons 
for  the  redelivery  of  the  thing,  in  the  form  either  of  an  action  of 
*'  Anefang  "  or  of  a  direct  action ;  and  the  rule  "  hand  must 
warrant  hand  "  was  in  so  far  excluded.  But  this  exclusion  could 
not  be  based  upon  the  rules  of  the  law  of  seisin.  For  these  rules 
could  not  have  given  the  injured  person  a  better  claim  to  things 
he  had  lost  than  to  those  he  had  bailed.  Indeed,  unlike  the  case 
of  land,  where  multiple  seisin  and,  particularly,  in  the  case  of 
loss  of  possession  an  ideal  seisin  were  recognized,  he  had  lost 
the  seisin  equally  in  the  two  cases,  and  thereby  lost  the  protection 
which  it  assured  him.  The  right  to  pursue  a  thing  possession  of 
which  he  had  lost  was  in  fact  inconsistent  with  the  "  pub- 
licital"  idea  which  dominated  the  law  of  seisin;  "yet  despite  the 
absence  of  the  publicital  element  which  was  lost  with  the  seisin 
and  was  not  replaced  by  other  means,  there  was  granted,  here 
also,  an  action  against  the  third  party,"  ^  The  cause  of  this 
peculiar  state  of  affairs  can  only  be  found,  as  Schultze  contends, 
in  the  breach  of  peace  that  was  made  by  the  disseisin,  and  which 
was  required  to  be  cured  not  only  by  a  penance  under  the  criminal 
law  but  also  under  the  private  law.  The  allowance  of  a  chattel 
action  in  case  of  wrongful  disseisin  was  inconsistent  with  the 
theory  of  the  law  of  seisin,  but  was  permitted  out  of  regard  for 
the  preservation  of  the  legal  order.  "  The  reaction  of  the  existing 
legal  order  against  the  breach  of  peace  involved  in  theft  was  so 
strong  among  the  primitive  Germans  that  the  law  not  only  gave 
the  victim  of  the  theft  a  delictual  action  under  the  private  law 
against  the  thief  and  his  associates  (concealers  of  stolen  goods  and 
persons  cognizant  of  the  theft),  but  also  a  claim  under  the  private 
law  against  every  third  person,  —  even  one  who  was  entirely 
innocent  and  free  from  any  imputation  of  negligence,  —  for  the 
redelivery  of  the  thing."  '    And  though  all  cases  of  voluntary  de- 

^  Herbert  Meyer ^  op.  ci7.,  81. 

«  A.  Schultze,  "Genifte  und  Marktkauf ",  56. 

*  Ibid.,  58. 
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IiTOrjr  were  treailed  aEke  and  lirop^it  widhm  the  rafe  "  let  liiiid 
wamuit  hand  ",  thb^  tliat  were  stxden  or  robbed,  or  wfaidi  were 
taken  from  tlie  owner's  hands  otl>erw«  than  bv  theft  or  robbcnr, 
were  neoeaaarOy  treated  like  these,  inaannrh  as  they,  as  moch  as 
the  latter,  were  disdngnidied  from  tfaii^  bailed  to  anorhiT 
by  the  invcJantaiy  loss  of  possession.  The  fact  that  the  prin- 
ciple was  earned  no  further  in  the  mediei^  law,  and  that  the 
**  Anefang  "  aelkm^  in  pardcolar,  was  not  ertended  to  the  case  of 
a  wrongful  alienation  by  the  bailee,  was  directly  ^  connected  vith 
the  fact  that  Germanic  law,  unlike  the  Roman,  disdngoished  con- 
cealment of  stolen  goods  bank  laroeny/'^  In  this  case,  there- 
fore, the  precondition  of  theft  was  no  more  present  than  was  that 
of  involuntary  loss  of  possessi<HU 

(II;  Kaeaptiona  to  tlia  Theorj  of  tlia  Mdsr  Law.  —  The  dear 
and  ^mjpie  s\'$tem  of  the  older  law  was  somewhat  omfosed,  even 
in  the  course  of  the  ^liddle  Ages,  by  blurring  the  difference  be- 
tween goods  bailed  and  goods  lost.  In  the  case  of  the  fonner  the 
limitations  upon  cfaattd  actions  were  at  first  perfectly  icconcQable 
with  practical  requirements,  and  the  unlimited  ri^t  of  pursuit 
allowed  in  the  case  of  the  latter  acocvded  with  sentiments  of  jus- 
tice, but  as  commerce  increased  there  came  about  a  restriction  of 
the  rule  "  hand  must  warrant  hand ''  and  an  increasing  protec- 
tion of  the  acquirer  of  stcden  things.  That  rule  invc^ed,  in 
fact,  a  considerable  danger  for  the  own^  of  chattels.  ¥ar  in 
case  a  thing  was  lost  from  the  hand  of  a  bailee,  and  the  latter 
was  not  in  a  position  to  afford  damages,  the  own^  not  only  lost 
the  thing  itself  but  forfeited  also  its  value.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  absolute  duty  to  return  to  the  owner  a  thing  whidi  proved  to 
have  been  stolen  was  a  great  hardship  upon  third  persons;  for 
they  also  were  forced  to  rely  entirely  upon  their  warrantor,  and  he 
might  well  be  propertyless.  Thus,  in  time  exceptions  were  estab- 
lished which  mitigated  the  harshness  of  both  rules. 

(1)  Exceptions  to  the  Rule  ^*Hand  must  warrant  Hand.** 
(A)  Under  the  town  law  of  Goslar  anyone  who  had  given  a  thing 
to  a  BAILEE  FOB  CUSTODY  was  permitted  to  follow  his  property 
against  third  persons  if  the  bailee  ("  Verwahrer  ")  alienated  it  or 
involuntarily  lost  it.  And  according  to  the  law  of  Augsburg,  if  a 
CONSIGNEE  sold  the  goods  in  payment  of  his  own  debt,  the  con- 
signor could  recover  them  from  the  third  party. 

(B)  When  artisans  sold  or  pledged  things  entrusted  to  them  as 
BAILEES  FOB  ALTERATIONS,  the  owncrs  of  such  things  had  the 

»  Brunner,  "Grundziige"  (5th  ed.),  206. 
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right  in  many  cities,  —  e.g.  in  Liibeck,  Brunswick,  Dortmund, 
Munich, — to  require  their  return  from  the  third  person,  subject 
to  payment  of  the  wages  owed  to  the  laborer ;  a  power  which  is 
to  be  explained  as  a  consequence  of  the  right  possessed  by  handi- 
craftsmen, under  statutory  rights  of  pledge  or  detention,  to  pawn 
their  finished  work  for  the  amount  of  their  wage  {infra,  §  66). 

(C)  At  times  an  action  was  allowed  to  an  original  possessor 
against  a  present  possessor,  at  least  in  cases  where  a  fiduciary 
BAILEE,  the  person  from  whom  the  thing  had  been  stolen,  had  died 
or  had  avoided  the  suit.^ 

(D)  Finally,  a  few  legal  systems  (particularly  that  of  Liibeck 
but  also  those  of  Schleswig  and  of  Munich)  gave  an  action  to  the 
BAILOR  AGAINST  ANY  THIRD  PERSON  in  the  casc  of  any  bailed  prop- 
erty, — and  this  so  early  as  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages, — when  the 
plaintiff  was  ready  to  compensate  the  possessor  in  full  for  his  outlay 
for  the  thing.^  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  possessor  received  a 
claim  for  compensation.  There  was  involved  in  this  a  total 
abandonment  of  the  old  viewpoint  of  the  law :  the  rule  "  hand  . 
must  warrant  hand  "  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  first  possessor. 

(2)  Exceptions  to  the  Unlimited  Right  of  Pursuing  Lost  Chattels. 
(A)  As  regards  things  bought  in  open  market,  an  unrestricted 
claim  for  their  redelivery  was  transformed  in  the  later  Middle  Ages 
into  a  mere  claim  to  compensation  for  their  value,  although,  to  be 
sure,  only  here  and  there  within  the  regions  of  Germanic  law,  and 
not  so  generally  as  in  Prance.  In  other  words,  when  the  original 
possessor  of  a  thing,  who  had  been  involuntarily  deprived  of  seisin 
therein,  found  it  in  the  hand  of  a  third  person,  he  could  demand 
it  of  the  latter  only  upon  compensation  for  the  purchase  price  in 
case  such  third  person  proved  that  he  had  bought  it  in  market 
overt.  Here,  therefore,  it  was  not  the  manner  of  the  loss  but  the 
mode  of  acquisition  that  was  considered,  and  the  proof  of  a  market 
purchase  relieved  the  holder  not  merely,  as  formerly,  of  the  sus- 
picion of  theft  {supra,  p.  413),  but  also  of  the  unconditional 
obligation  of  redelivery.'  The  reason  for  this  special  treatment 
of  market  sales  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  men  saw 
in  a  transaction  entered  into  in  the  market,  —  as  in  the  public 
conclusion  of  any  agreement  whatever,  —  an  "  objective ''  or 
'*  typical  "  evidence  of  innocence  and  honesty,  as  contrasted  with 
a  secret,  and  therefore  suspicious,  sale.    "  For  this  reason  such 

*  Sswp.  (W.),  191. 

«  "Liib.  Recht",  II,  194  (of  1294). 

s  See  for  example  the  "Jtilioher  Landrecht"  (1537),  48.2. 
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pobfie  purdiase  took  the  place,  in  ckaring  the  porduiaer  of  a 
cnmiiud  chai^ge,  of  wmnantors,  who  in  case  of  a  purchase  from 
imknown  parties  woe  not  aTaihUe ;  and  cm  this  account  it  even 
acquired  importance  in  the  field  of  the  ooomion  ("  xivilistische  ") 
hiw,  in  the  action  for  compensation  ("LosungsanqinMrh").^  The 
inclination  to  increase  traffic  in  publie  markets  as  much  as  possible, 
and  so  to  favor  to  the  utmost  sales  in  (^pen  market,  may  also  have 
contributed  to  the  rule,  as  Rietsdid  has  remarked.'  It  was  de- 
sired to  {votect  a  person  buying  in  the  market  against  the  danger 
of  being  compelled,  not  only  to  return  the  goods,  but  also  to  for- 
feit the  purchase  price.  Practical  omsideratifMis  triumphed,  here, 
over  the  strict  principle. 

(B)  According  to  the  law  of  the  Hansa  cities  things  from 
OVER  SEAS  could  not  be  claimed  at  aD,  and  stolen  things  in- 

TBODUCED    FBOM    OTHER    JTRISDICTIONS   BT   LAND   COuId    not    be 

claimed,  under  the  chattd  action  for  lost  seian,  after  a  year  and 
a  day.'  This  rule  is  explainable  by  the  idea  of  municipal  freedom 
and  the  town  peace ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  hemg  "  a  reflec- 
tion, in  a  way,  in  relation  to  chattels,  of  the  principle  '  city  air 
makes  free '  ('  Luft  macht  frei  ')•"  * 

(C)  Finally,  the  principles  of  Germanic  law  found  no  applica- 
tion whatever  in  the  case  of  one  entire  class  of  the  population, 
which  was  particulariy  interested  in  trade,  —  namely  the  jews. 
On  the  contrary,  thanks  to  the  Jewrj'  privil^es  they  received, 
their  own  Jewish  law  was  left  in  force,  as  for  them,  in  Germany 
as  in  most  Christian  countries.  And  that  law  was  much  more 
favorable  to  them.  According  to  the  Jewish  law  respecting  con- 
cealment of  stolen  goods,  which  was  derived  from  the  Talmud,  a 
Jew  could  always  demand  the  purchase  price  he  had  given  for  a 
thing  either  bought  or  received  in  pledge,  in  case  it  was  demanded 
from  him ;  the  amount  of  the  price  he  established  by  his  oath. 
Only,  he  must  not  have  known  that  the  thing  was  stolen.  A 
mere  suspicion,  however,  or  acquisition  from  a  notorious  thief, 
or  for  a  price  which  would  raise  suspicion  of  theft,  did  not  preju- 
dice him.  In  time,  it  is  true,  this  privilege,  which  carried  with 
it  certain  hateful  implications,  was  restricted  under  the  influence 
of  the  law  of  seisin.  A  public  purchase  was  required,  a  piuxihase 
from  suspicious  or  unknown  persons  was  forbidden,  and  a  large 

»  A,  SchvUte  in  Z«.  R.  G.,  XXXI  (1910),  650. 

»  Z».  R.  G.,  XXVII  (1906),  434. 

•  Hamb.  Stat,  of  1270,  VII.  9,  1. 

<  J.  V.  Gierke  in  Z.  Hnls.  R.,.LXX,  387. 
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number  of  things  were  excluded  from  the  rule  on  account  of  the 
suspicion  of  theft  which  their  mere  possession  would  create,  such 
as  vessels  of  the  Church,  wet  or  bloody  garments,  agricultural  im- 
plements, tools,  weapons,  etc.  But  in  this  form  the  privilege  was 
maintained  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  even  long  there- 
after—  in  isolated  cases  even  into  the  1800  s  —  notwithstanding 
that  it  was  nominally  abolished,  first  within  certain  regions  and 
then,  in  the  1500  s,  for  the  entire  Empire.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Jewry  privilege  was  extended  to  some  Christians ;  for  example, 
to  pubhcans,  goldsmiths,  frippers,  pawnbrokers,  and  everywhere 
and  especially  to  Lombards  and  traders  from  Cahors  in  Southern 
France,  —  foreign  merchants  who  were  everjrwhere  engaged,  along 
with  the  Jews,  in  money-changing  and  pawnbroking  on  a  small 
scale.  The  last  traces  of  the  application  of  the  Talmud  rules  to 
non-Jews  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  privileges  of  municipal  pawn- 
houses.^ 

(Ill)  The  Development  Since  the  Reception.  —  It  follows  from 
what  has  been  said  above  that  the  medieval  chattel  action,  like 
the  action  for  land,  was  neither  a  purely  possessory  nor  a  purely 
proprietary  action.  It  was  an  action  based  upon  seisin,  and  was 
available  to  every  holder  of  seisin;  but  in  the  course  of  every 
suit  it  became  a  controversy  as  to  the  right  that  was  covered  by 
the  seisin.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  was  allowed,  in  theory,  only 
to  one  who  was  the  subject  of  a  physical  seisin  (for  the  exception 
in  the  case  of  stolen  chattels  represented  a  break  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  seisin),  it  had  a  narrower  field  of  application 
than  the  action  for  land,  which  was  also  allowed  to  the  holder  of 
an  ideal  seisin.  All  this  contrasted  sharply  with  the  Roman 
law.  For  this  distinguished  between  possessory  and  petitory 
remedies,  but  not  between  movable  and  immovable  things.  And 
yet,  as  already  remarked  (supra,  pp.  205  et  seq.),  the  Roman  law 
of  possession  was  nevertheless  received  into  Germany.  Despite 
this,  however,  the  Germanic  views  were  not  wholly  lost.  We 
have  already  remarked  that  the  possessory  remedies  that  were 
borrowed  from  the  Roman  law  had  been  given  a  subsidiary  peti- 
tory character  in  medieval  Italian  jurisprudence,  and  that  this 
secondary  character  was  even  somewhat  accentuated  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  common  law.  What  has  there  been  said  (pp.  214 
et  seq,)  holds  true  in  the  law  of  chattels  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  law  of  land :  "  possessorium  ordinarium  "  and  "  summariis- 
simum  "  were  by  no  means  confined  to  land.    The  Roman  pro- 

1  H.  Meyer,  "Entwertung  und  Eigentum",  268.* 
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prietary  action  C*  ^  vindicatio  **)  rested  upon  the  ri^it  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  therefore  made  possible  a  vindication  of  his  owner- 
ship as  against  any  third  person  even  when  the  case  was  cme  in- 
volving movables  ("  ubi  rem  meam  invenio,  ibi  vindico  ") ;  but 
though  it  thenSore  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  Germanic 
chattel  action  in  principle,  it  was  nevertheless  received  in  its 
classical  purity  into  Germany,  and  later  found  entry  into  the 
common  law.  However,  aside  from  the  fact  that  there  existed 
side  by  side  with  it  the  common  law  possessory  remedies  just 
mentioned  which  had  marked  petitory  characteristics,  and  that 
the  common  law  actually  continued  to  make  frequent  use  of  the 
old  chattel  action  under  the  names  of  the  alien  "  vindicatio  " 
and  the  alien  action  of  larceny,  or  "  condictio  furtiva  ",  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  action  were  also  everywhere  maintained  in  the 
regional  legal  systems,  albeit  with  more  or  less  fundamental 
transformations  in  their  substance,  until  finally,  in  recent  years, 
they  again  became  the  common  law  of  Germany. 

(1)  A  number  of  the  regional  systems  climg  to  the  old  digdnO' 
turn  betioeen  voluntary  and  involuntary  loss  of  possession.  This  was 
true  of  many  systems  of  town  law  (for  example  those  of  Lubeck, 
Hamburg,  and  Rostock),  many  Swiss  laws,  and,  among  the  great 
modern  codes,  the  Code  Civil,  the  Austrian  Code,  the  German 
General  Commercial  Code,  and  the  Zurich  Code. 
I  (A)  In  the  case  of  voluntart  loss  of  possession  the  principle 
"  let  hand  warrant  hand  "  was  maintained  in  these  systems ;  and 
along  with  it  the  traditional  limitations  of  the  chattel  action  to  a 
claim  based  exclusively  u{>on  a  right  against  a  bailee.^  At  the  same 
time,  however,  there  were  preserved  the  exceptions  already  recog- 
nized in  the  Middle  Ages ;  such  as  that  respecting  things  alienated 
or  sold  by  artisans,  and  also,  generally,  that  as  to  things  stolen 
from  a  bailee.  The  Lubeck  law  maintained  a  peculiar  view, 
in  that  it  accorded  the  owner  at  least  a  right  to  repurchase  the 
thing  from  a  bona  fide  third  person  who  purchased  it.*  All  these 
systems  gave  full  effect  to  the  rule  "  hand  must  warrant  hand  " 
"  almost  always  "  only  when  such  third  person  had  acquired  the 
thing  bona  fide.  So,  in  particular,  the  Code  Civil,  the  Austrian 
Code,  and  the  General  Commercial  Code,  the  latter  two  of  which 
also  require  a  purchase  for  value.' 

»  "Rev.  Lttb.  R."  (1586),  III,  2,  1.  « Ihid.,  Ill,  2,  2. 

'Austrian  Code,  §  367:  "An  action  alleging  ownersjiip  cannot  be 
sustained  against  the  oona  fide  possessor  of  a  chattel  when  the  latter  can 
prove  either  that  he  acquired  the  same  at  public  auction  or  from  a  trades- 
man authorized  to  deaf  in  such  articles,  or  acquired  it,  in  exchange  for 
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(B)  In  the  case  of  involuntary  loss  of  possession  the  theo- 
retical availability  of  the  action  against  every  third  person  was  of 
course  preserved ;  but  here  too  the  Roman  law  had  agreed  with 
the  German  in  this  result.  This  agreement  was  qualified,  how- 
ever, by  the  fact  that  exceptions  to  the  principle  were  either  newly 
introduced  or  were  preserved  from  the  older  native  law.  In  the 
law  of  Hamburg  and  of  Liibeck,  for  example,  it  continued  to  be 
true  that  chattels  introduced  from  over  seas  were  absolutely  free 
from  pursuit.  Other  legal  systems  gave  the  person  who  had  ac- 
quired in  a  public  manner  goods  of  which  another  person  had  lost 
possession  a  right  to  have  them  redeemed.  This  was  true  of  the 
French  law,  and  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  Romanistic 
systems  of  Switzerland,  in  case  of  acquisition  at  public  auction, 
or  in  market  overt,  or  from  a  merchant  dealing  regularly  in  similar 
things. 

(2)  It  is  true  that  many  legal  systems  treated  voluntary  and 
involuntary  loss  of  possession  in  exactly  the  same  way,  either  under 
all  circumstances  or  as  regarded  certain  classes  of  chattels.  But 
only  a  few  of  the  older  statutes,  such  as  the  Reformations  of  Nu- 
remberg, Frankfort,  and  Liineburg,  adopted  the  pure  Roman 
principle  of  the  vindicatio.  For  the  most  part  this  was  subjected 
to  considerable  modifications. 

(A)  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  the  action  was  wholly  denied  against 
a  bona  FroE  possessor,  no  matter  whether  the  loss  of  possession 
had  been  voluntary  ot  involimtary ,  whenever  the  question  involved 
was  one  of  money  or  of  bearer  paper,  of  bills  of  exchange  or 
other  forms  of  order  paper,  or  of  things  acquired  at  public  auction. 
This  rule  became  the  common  law  of  Germany  through  the  Bills 
of  Exchange  Act  ^  and  the  Commercial  Code ;  ^  according  to  the 

value,  from  a  person  to  whom  the  plaintiff  had  entrusted  it  for  use,  for 
preservation  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatever.  In  these  cases  title  is 
acc^uired  from  such  bona  fide  possessors,  and  the  former  owner  has  merely 
a  right  to  compensation  against  such  persons  as  were  responsible  to  him 
for  the  chattel." 

AHGB,  Art.  306:  "When  goods  (*Waaren')  or  other  chattels  have 
been  sold  and  delivered  by  a  merchant  in  the  course  of  his  business, 
the  bona  fide  purchaser  acquires  the  title  ('Eigentum'),  even  though  the 
seller  was  not  the  owner.  The  title  formerly  existing  is  extinguished.  .  .  . 
This  article  is  not  applicable  when  the  chattels  have  been  stolen  or 
lost." 

^  "  Wechselordnung  ",  Art.  74 :  "  The  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange  whose 
title  is  legitimate  under  the  rules  of  Art.  36  can  be  required  to  surrender  it 
only  when  he  acquired  it  in  bad  faith,  or  is  chargeable  with  gross  negligence 
in  connection  with  his  acquisition  thereof." 

» AHGB,  Art.  307 :  "The  provisions  of  the  foregoing  article  are  appli- 
cable to  bearer  paper  even  when  it  is  transferred  ...  otherwise  tnan 
by  a  merchant  in  course  of  trade,  in  case  such  paper  is  stolen  or  lost." 
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Austrian  law  it  also  applied  in  cases  of  acquisition  from  a  dealer 
entitled  to  trade  in  such  articles.* 

(B)  The  Prussian  "  Landrecht "  did  not  consider  the  manner  in 
which  possession  was  lost,  either  in  the  case  of  particular  chattels 
or  under  any  other  circmnstances.  On  the  contrary,  it  attributed 
decisive  importance  solely  to  the  manner  in  which  possession 
WAS  ACQUIRED.  If  a  present  possessor  had  acquired  possession 
in  good  faith  and  for  value  from  a  person  not  under  suspicion, 
any  claim  for  the  return  of  the  chattel  was  barred,  and  ordinarily 
only  a  claim  for  compensation  existed,  the  plaintiff  being  obliged 
to  make  good  what  was  paid  by  the  honest  acquirer  to  the  dis- 
honest vendor.^  In  special  cases,  however,  not .  even  this  was 
permitted,  so  that  in  such  cases  a  present  possessor  in  good  faith 
was  safe  against  any  claim  whatever.  This  rule  prevailed  in  favor 
of  one  who  had  acquired  a  movable  either  from  the  public  treasury 
or  at  public  auction ;  also  in  favor  of  one  who  had  acquired  it  in 
the  shop  of  a  merchant  who  was  a  member  of  a  gild  (although 
the  general  right  to  compensation  existed  even  as  to  purchases 
at  fairs  or  in  open  market),  and,  finally,  in  favor  of  one  who  ac- 
quired gold  and  bearer  paper  in  good  faith.  The  Saxon  Code 
likewise  permitted  the  pursuit  of  stolen  chattels,  without  distinc- 
tion between  those  that  were  bailed  or  lost ;  but  in  certain  cases 
allowed  only  a  demand  for  compensation. 

(3)  Finally,  the  Cvoil  Code  has  brought  the  past  development  to 
an  end  in  such  a  way  as  again  to  give  general  authority  in  the  law 
of  chattels  to  the  old  idea  of  the  publicital  function  of  seisin.  It 
distinguishes  between  involuntary  and  voluntary  loss  of  possession 
in  the  manner  of  the  Germanic  law.  In  the  case  of  involuntary 
loss  of  possession  he  who  has  lost  possession  can,  in  theory,  de- 
mand the  redelivery  of  the  thing  from  any  acquirer  whatever 
(§  935,  1) ;  "  the  thing  whose  possession  has  been  lost  is  imme- 
diately subjected  to  a  levy  ('  Bann ')  in  favor  of  its  owner,  and 
remains  under  this  even  in  the  hands  of  all  later  possessors."  ' 
The  mode  of  acquisition  is  of  no  importance.  The  Civil  Code  no 
longer  recognizes  any  claim  for  compensation.    An  exception  is 

1  See  p.  420,  n.  2,  supra, 

*  Allg.  L.  R.,  I,  15,  §  25 :  "When  things  whose  possession  has  been  lost 
by  their  rightful  owner  or  possessor  are  bought  from  a  person  not  himself 
under  suspicion  by  a  contract  for  value,  the  buyer  must  indeed  .  .  . 
return  it,"  §  26 ;  "But  he  may,  in  turn,  require  compensation  for  all  he  has 
given  or  done  in  payment  therefor."  Many  systems  of  Swiss  law  ^Zurich, 
Schaffhausen,  Zug,  Glarus,  St.  Gallen,  Thurgau,  Appenzell  A.-Rh.) 
adopted  the  same  rule. 

«  CoBock,  "BtirgerUches  Reoht",  II  (5th  ed.),  126. 
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made  only  in  the  case  of  money,  bearer  paper,  and  things  acquired 
at  public  auction ;  in  these  cases  the  unrestricted  assignability  of 
the  thing,  and  the  special  publicity  of  the  manner  in  which  posses- 
sion is  acquired,  are  the  reasons  why  the  owner  cannot  follow  his 
property. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a  voluntary  renunciation  of 
possession,  —  that  is,  in  the  case  of  things  entrusted  to  another, 
—  the  old  rule  "  hand  must  warrant  hand  "  is  once  more  generally 
prevalent  to-day ;  though,  to  be  sure,  —  and  this  is  a  concession  to 
the  post-medieval  development,  —  only  upon  condition  that  the 
acquirer  acquired  possession  in  good  faith ;  the  requisites  of  good 
faith  being  differently  defined,  in  this  connection,  in  the  Civil 
and  Commercial  Codes  (BGB,  §  932;  HGB,  §  366).  The  rule 
"  let  hand  warrant  hand  "  has  been  again  accepted  for  good 
reasons,  and  not  from  any  sense  of  historical  piety.  For  although 
it  does  involve  the  danger,  as  to  owners,  that  they  may  lose  a 
chattel  and  be  unable  to  enforce  against  their  fiduciary  the  claim 
for  damages  to  which  they  are  entitled,  nevertheless  the  principle 
serves  the  usual  interests  of  parties  better  than  the  Roman  prin- 
ciple of  the  vindicatio.  Whoever  has  voluntarily  given  up  posses- 
sion of  a  thing  has  himself  chosen  a  fiduciary,  and  he  must  be 
responsible  if  the  latter  prove  unworthy  of  confidence.  But  it  is 
diflFerent  in  cases  of  involuntary  loss  of  possession.  In  these  the 
reaction  against  injustice  once  led  to  the  allowance  of  an  un- 
limited right  of  pursuit;  and  even  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
present  day  it  seems  just  to  impose  upon  a  third  acquirer  of  the 
thing  an  unqualified  obligation  of  redelivery,  for  a  person  can 
select  his  vendor,  whereas  one  whose  chattel  is  stolen  does  not 
choose  the  thief.^ 

Finally,  the  Civil  Code  has  so  far  followed  the  old  law  of  seisin 
that  although  it  classifies  the  old  chattel  action  along  with  mere 
possessory  remedies  equally  applicable  to  all  things,  it  nevertheless 
allows  it  to  a  mere  possessor  in  accord  with  the  Germanic 
law,  and  does  not  base  it  as  in  the  Roman  law  exclusively 
upon  a  proprietary  right  in  the  claimant.  With  this  change  there 
was  again  adopted,  in  the  law  of  chattels  above  all,  the  old  pub- 
licital  function  of  seisin,  —  whereas  in  the  common  law  possession 
neither  gave  rise  to  a  presumption  of  right  nor  sufficed  as  a  basis 
for  a  petitory  action,  only  possession  in  good  faith  and  under 
color  of  title  ("  titulierter  gutglaubiger  Besitz  ")  having  been 
treated  as  a  real  right  in  the  nature  of  ownership  and  protected  by 

*  Cosackf  op,  cU.  (4th  ed.),  93. 
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the  actio  publiciana.  There  is  here  involved,  in  the  iBrst  place, 
the  presumption  recognized  in  §  1006  of  the  Civil  Code,  which 
goes  back  historically  to  the  rules  earlier  adopted  in  the  Bavarian, 
Prussian,  and  French  law :  in  the  case  of  money  and  of  bearer 
paper  there  exists  an  absolute,  and  in  the  case  of  other  things  of 
which  a  predecessor  was  not  dispossessed  against  his  will  a  re- 
buttable, presumption  in  favor  of  a  present  holder,  that  he  is  the 
owner;  and  similar  presumptions  in  favor  of  an  earlier  possessor 
that  he  was  the  owner  of  the  thing  during  the  continuance  of  his 
possession.  An  advantage  has  thus  been  conceded  to  a  possessor 
giving  evidence  in  court,  similar  to  that  once  enjoyed  by  the 
holder  of  seisin ;  in  particular,  because  he  can  rely  upon  this  pre- 
siunption  of  ownership  in  a  proprietary  action  brought  against 
him  by  another  person  ("defensive"  effect  of  seisin).  In  the 
second  place,  §  1007  of  the  Code  gives  the  earlier  possessor,  — 
whether  an  owner,  usufructuary,  pledgee,  or  other  person  per- 
sonally entitled  to  the  possession  of  a  thing,  —  an  action  against 
a  present  possessor  for  the  redelivery  of  a  thing  formerly  in  the 
plaintiff's  possession.  This  right  exists,  in  the  case  of  things  pos- 
session of  which  was  involuntarily  lost,  against  every  acquirer; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  chattels  bailed,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances as  regards  money  and  bearer  paper,  such  a  right  exists 
only  when  the  acquirer  did  not  gain  possession  in  good  faith.  We 
meet  again  in  this  the  old  "  offensive  "effect  of  seisin  in  a  new  form ; 
but  this  time  in  the  law  of  chattels,  and  not  as  before  in  the  law 
of  land.  Moreover,  the  law  has  come  to  consider  the  manner  in 
which  the  third  person  has  acjjjuired  possession,  —  a  viewpoint 
unknown  to  the  old  law. 

The  Swiss  Civil  Code,  —  following  the  earlier  codification  of  the 
Swiss  law  of  obligation,  which  had  in  turn  followed  the  Zurich 
Code  {supra,  p.  420),  —  has  likewise  adopted  the  principle  "  hand 
warrant  hand  "  (§  933)  in  the  case  of  bailed  chattels,  while  per- 
mitting an  unrestricted  right  to  pursue  chattels  possession  of 
which  has  been  involuntarily  lost.  Gold  and  bearer  paper,  how- 
ever, are  excepted  from  the  latter  rule  (§  935).  Moreover,  in  the 
case  of  chattels  bought  at  auction  or  in  open  market,  or  from  a 
merchant  dealing  in  wares  of  the  same  kind,  there  is  allowed  against 
a  bona  fide  acquirer  (§  934,  2)  merely  a  claim  for  compensation. 
And,  finally,  the  right  to  demand  the  redelivery  of  chattels  lost 
or  stolen  is  lost  with  the  expiration  of  five  years  (§  934) ;  by 
which  provision  the  Swiss  Code  protects  more  adequately  than 
does  the  German  law  the  interest  of  strangers  who  acquire  chattels. 
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Topic  2.    Ownership  of  Chattels 

§  59.  The  Origin  and  Content  of  Ownership  in  Chattels.  — 
(I)  Origin.  —  It  can  be  assumed  with  certainty  that  private 
ownership  of  chattels,  Uke  that  of  land,  was  only  gradually  de- 
veloped from  collective  ownership.  Herds  of  domestic  animals, 
implements  of  agricultural  and  household  labor,  were  subject  in 
the  earliest  times  to  the  ownership  of  hordes,  of  agrarian  groups, 
of  sibs,  and  of  families.  Private  ownership  developed  earlier, 
however,  in  the  case  of  chattels  than  in  that  of  land.  And  it  was 
earliest  realized  in  the  case  of  things  destined  for  personal  use, 
such  as  clothes  and  weapons ;  it  was  even  customary  to  lay  these 
in  the  grave  with  their  dead  owner,  which  could  therefore  not  be 
inherited.  There  was  later  developed  as  to  all  chattels  a  freely 
heritable  individual  ownership  which  displaced  the  older  collec- 
tive ("  kollektiv-  ")  ownership.  It  was  only  within  the  many 
forms  of  joint  ("  Gesamt-  ")  and  co-  {"  Mit-  ")  ownership  that 
the  latter  was  either  continued  or  newly  developed. 

(II)  Content.  —  Individual  ownership  of  chattels  overcame 
the  traces  of  its  coUectivistic  origin  far  sooner  and  more  com- 
pletely than  did  ownership  of  land.  Even  at  an  early  day  it 
came  to  signify  unlimited  physical  control.  Indeed,  this  idea  was 
developed  for  the  first  time  in  relation  to  chattels ;  and  it  has  ever 
since  remained  essential  in  this  branch  of  the  law.  Since  a  very 
early  period,  and  equally  to-day,  this  fact  has,  in  Germanic  law, 
substantially  differentiated  ownership  of  chattels  from  owner- 
ship of  land,  which,  as  already  shown,  was  characterized  in  an 
especial  degree  by  limitations  that  have  remained  stamped  upon 
it  even  in  the  modem  law. 

At  the  same  time,  at  least  in  the  medieval  law  of  chattels,  there 
are  still  to  be  recognized  a  few  after-effects,  although  slight  ones, 
of  one-time  restrictions  due  to  rights  of  associational  groups  and 
of  the  family.  For  whereas,  generally  speaking,  an  owner  could 
freely  dispose  of  his  chattels,  already  in  the  Middle  Ages,  without 
being  bound  by  the  consent  of  the  heirs  ^  as  in  the  case  of  con- 
veyances of  land,  this  right  was  conceded  to  him  by  the  medieval 
sources  only  upon  condition  of  his  unimpaired  physical  capacity. 
For  —  so  it  was  reasoned  —  one  who  disposed  of  his  property 
when  on  his  sick-bed  or  death-bed,  by  provisions  that  were  pos- 
sibly resolved  upon  in  the  absence  of  full  mental  clarity,  and 
which  at  any  rate  exposed  him  to  no  deprivation  when  actually 

1  The  Sep.,  I,  52,  §  1  expresses  this  principle  clearly. 
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made  shortly  before  death,  thereby  banned  his  heirs  alone ;  and 
it  should  be  forbidden  him  to  do  that.  Hence  the  various  tests 
of  physical  strength  which  were  prescribed,  in  the  naivdy  realistic 
fashion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  preconditions  to  diqiositive  free- 
dom ;  ^  these  have  already  been  referred  to  in  another  connection 
(supra,  pp.  13,  70). 

There  belongs  here,  also,  the  rule  that  nobody  mi^t  make  a 
gift  of  chattek  without  an  immediate  change  cl  possession ;  *  be- 
cause equaUy  in  this  case  the  interest  of  the  heirs  mig^t  be  all  too 
easilyinjured  by  dispositions  that  could  not  besensibletotheahenor 
himself. 

Such  provisions  as  the  above,  and  equally  all  other  restrictions 
upon  dispositive  powers  over  chatteb  under  the  private  law,  are 
unknown  in  the  modem  law. 

Topic  3.     AcQuismoN  of  Title  to  Chattei^ 


§  60.  Occupancy.  (I)  Occupancy  of  Ownerlats  Chattels.  — 
Occupancy  {**  Aneignung ",  **  Okkupation  '0  is  tt  taking  of 
possession  with  the  intent  of  acquiring  ownership;  in  the  case 
of  ownerless  things  it  is  the  only  possible  mode  of  acquiring 
title.  It  was  at  once  the  oldest  and  for  a  long  time  the  most 
important  means  of  acquiring  ownership,  but  it  lost  importance 
as  ownerless  chattels  became  rarer.  In  the  most  primitive  stages 
of  civilization  man  gained  his  sustenance  by  occupancy  of  chattels, 
that  is  by  hunting.'  But  whereas  the  Roman  law  clung  to  the 
principle  that  ownerless  things  might  be  occupied  by  anyone  at 
will,  Germanic  law  early  restricted  this  free  right  of  occupancy. 
It  continued  to  recognize  an  unrestricted  right  of  occupancy  only 
in  the  case  of  certain  things,  such  as  wild  animals  that  were  not 
objects  of  chase  (e.g,  rabbits),  birds  *  (particularly  doves),  products 
of  the  sea,  berries,  and  things  which  were  absolutely  abandoned 
by  their  owner.  Aside  from  this,  however,  it  created  numerous 
special  and  exclusive  rights  of  occupancy  that  gave  the  power  of 
acquiring  title  by  occupancy  to  certain  privileged  persons  only,  — 
either  to  landowners  or,  in  the  form  of  regalities,  to  land-lords 
and  Territorial  princes  (supra,  pp.  268  et  seq,),  or  even  to  other 
persons,  such  as  a  first  discoverer.    This  was  true  particularly  of 

I  Note  the  continuation  in  the  Ssp.,  I,  52,  §  2. 

«  Opslar.  Stat.,  89,  Z8-10.    This  was  expressed  by  the  Preneh  law  in  the 
rule,     donner  et  retenir  ne  vaut*'  (one  cannot  both  give  and  retain). 
•  V.  Amtra,  "Recht",  125.  *  Swsp.  (G),  198,  §  3. 
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wild  animals  subject  to  unrestricted  rights  of  chase,  and  of  river 
fish;  only  persons  entitled  to  rights  of  venery  and  piscary  could 
acquire  property  in  these  {supra,  pp.  274  et  seq.,  pp.  286  et  seq.). 
This  idea  has  been  preserved  in  the  modem  law.  For  although 
the  Civil  Code  subjects  ownerless  things,  generally  speaking,  to 
rights  of  free  occupancy,  there  are  excepted  from  this  those 
things  with  respect  to  which  the  statutes  of  the  individual  States 
shall  recognize  exclusive  rights  of  occupancy;  and  among  such 
there  are  everywhere  included  to-day  rights  of  hunting  and  of 
fishery,  and  in  some  localities  others  also,  such  as  the  regalities  of 
amber  and  of  treasure  trove.  A  person  without  rights  of  occu- 
pancy who  hunts  or  fishes  acquires,  in  any  event,  no  ownership 
for  himself,  as  is  expressly  provided  in  the  Civil  Code  (§  958,  2), 
which  is  here  in  entire  agreement  with  the  rule  of  the  older  Ger- 
manic  law.  The  question  whether  wild  game  killed  by  a  poacher 
becomes  the  property  of  the  person  entitled  to  the  right  of  chase, 
or  whether  the  game  so  killed  remains  ownerless,  was  always  a  dis- 
puted one.  The  Civil  Code  has  decided  it  in  the  sense  last  men- 
tioned, although  the  opposite  view  is  perhaps  more  consistent  with 
Germanic  law.i 

(II)  The  Law  of  iM;>icultur6.  —  Special  legal  rules  existed  from 
the  earliest  times  respecting  the  occupancy  of  bees.  For  inasmuch 
as  these  cannot  be  made  domestic  animals  even  by  apiculture,* 
but,  as  the  Saxon  town-law  expresses  it,  are  "  wild  worms  ",'  not 
only  wild  swarms  but  also  those  which  have  left  a  hive  were  sub- 
ject to  occupancy  by  any  person.  This  was  different  from  the 
rule  respecting  tame  domesticated  animals,  ownership  in  which, 
under  the  German  as  under  the  Roman  law,  is  lost  only  when  the 
animal  abandons  the  habit  of  resorting  to  its  appointed  place 
(BGB,  §  960,  3 ;  similar  provision  in  the  Swiss  Civil  Code,  §  719). 
The  Germanic  folk-laws  already  permitted  anyone  who  found  a 
bee  swarm  in  a  hollow  tree  to  reduce  it  to  his  ownership ;  namely, 
by  marking  the  tree  in  some  way.  True,  there  is  also  found  in 
them  the  provision  that  the  owner  may  protect  his  property  by 
immediate  pursuit  of  the  swarm:  according  to  the  Bavarian 
law  he  might  attempt  to  drive  the  bees  from  the  tree  of  the  other 
landholder  in  the  presence  of  the  latter,  and  only  those  remaining 
were  lost  to  him.*  In  later  times,  also,  many  legal  sources,  — 
for  example  the  Schwabenspiegel,  —  *  retained  this  right  of  the 

1  Gierke,  "Privatrecht",  II,  529.        •  Gierke,  op.  cU,,  530. 
•  "SftohB.  Weichb.",  121.  *  "Lex  Baiwariorum",  21,  8. 

■  Swsp.  (G.),  305. 
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owner  to  pursue  his  bees ;  whereas  others  held,  with  the  Roman 
law,  that  the  ownership  was  lost  as  soon  as  the  swarm  had  passed 
beyond  the  owner's  sight.  Definite  periods  were  set  for  pursuit, 
at  the  longest  two  or  three  days.  Moreover  bees  were  often  totally 
excepted  from  the  right  of  occupancy,  perhaps  because  of  the  in- 
creasing demarcation  of  lands.  First  of  all  a  limitation  was  im- 
posed to  the  effect  that  the  finder  must  return  a  part  of  the  swarm 
to  the  landowner  or  the  land-lord.  In  more  modern  times  the 
right  of  occupancy  was  reserved  to  the  landowner  exclusively; 
this  was  already  true  of  the  Saxon  town  law  (supra,  p.  427,  n.  3),  and 
likewise,  at  a  still  later  day,  of  the  Prussian  and  the  Austrian 
law.    The  Civil  Code  has  reestablished  entire  freedom  of  occu-  | 

pancy,  and  has  regulated  the  law  of  apiculture  by  detailed  provi- 
sions (§§  961-964)  in  complete  agreement  with  Germanic  law, 
starting  with  the  principle  that  the  swarm  becomes  ownerless 
upon  leaving  the  hive  unless  the  owner  immediately  pursues,  or  if 
he  abandons  pursuit.  According  to  the  Swiss  Civil  Code  (§§  700, 
725, 2),  on  the  other  hand,  a  swarm  that  leaves  the  hive  does  not 
become  ownerless ;  on  the  contrary,  the  owner  can  retake  the  bees 
at  any  time,  ownership  being  lost  only  when  the  owner  renounces 
his  rights  or  when  the  swarm  flies  into  a  hive  occupied  by  other 
bees,  in  which  last  case  the  owner  of  such  hive  acquires  owner- 
ship in  the  bees.- 

(Ill)  Things  Found  (Ordinary  Trove).  (1)  The  Older  Law. — 
The  problem  of  regulating  the  acquisition  of  title  in  trove  was 
approached  by  the  medieval  law  from  a  viewpoint  opposite  that 
of  the  Roman  law ;  and  this  it  has  always  consistently  retained. 
For  whereas  under  the  Roman  law  chattels  found  were  not  re- 
garded as  ownerless,  and  were  therefore  incapable  of  occupancy, 
according  to  Grermanic  law  from  the  earliest  times  the  finder  was 
allowed  to  acquire  property  in  them.  Indeed,  in  accord  with  the 
sensuous  character  of  the  old  law  there  was  required  as  essential 
to  becoming  a  finder  a  formal  act  by  which  possession  was  taken, 
—  for  example,  in  the  Lombard  law  the  raising  of  the  chattel 
higher  than  the  knees.  The  acquisition  of  ownership,  however, 
did  not  follow  without  further  formalities;  for  since  the  finder 
might  easily  be  exposed  to  a  suspicion  of  theft,  even  the  oldest 
law  required  some  special  act  on  the  part  of  the  finder  calculated 
to  repel  any  suspicion.  He  was  bound,  under  penalties,  publicly 
to  expose  the  chattel  he  had  found,  or  to  deliver  it  to  the  public 
authorities  that  they  might  issue  a  citation  to  claimants.  With 
this  citation  there  early  became  associated  the  principle  of  nega- 
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tive  prescription  ("  Verschweigung  ") :  if  the  owner  did  not  make 
himself  known  within  a  certain  time  (usually  six  weeks)  he  thereby 
lost  his  ownership.  In  such  a  case  the  title  of  the  chattel  originally 
passed  to  the  public  authorities,  —  the  king,  the  lord  of  the  land 
or  of  the  court,  the  church,  or  the  commune.  So  long  as  this 
principle  was  recognized  it  was  permissible  to  speak  of  a  regality 
in  trove  ("  Fundregal  ")•  As  regards  the  most  usual  case  of 
finding,  namely  that  of  estrays  ("  mulaveh  ",  "  Maulvieh ", 
"  Irrgang  ")>  this  rule  was  still  widespread  in  the  sources  of  the 
Middle  Ages.^  On  the  other  hand,  other  legal  systems  provided 
for  a  division  between  the  finder  and  the  government ;  ^  and  some 
gave  the  whole  to  the  finder.  The  finder  was  bound  to  keep  the 
chattel  he  found  for  some  time,  in  order  that  the  owner  might 
make  himself  known.  This  might  easily  result  in  costs  to  the 
finder,  particularly  in  the  case  of  strayed  cattle,  and  consequently 
he  had  a  claim  for  "  cost-monev  " :  which  either  the  owner  or  the 
government,  according  as  the  chattel  was  delivered  to  one  or  the 
other,  was  bound  to  make  good  to  him.  The  idea  of  the  finderV 
reward  ("  Fundlohn  ")  seems  to  have  developed  from  this  cost- 
money.  Such  rewards  were  first  assiu'ed  to  the  finder  in  the 
later  Middle  Ages,  the  Schwabenspiegel,  for  example,  having 
still  left  his  reward  to  the  discretion  of  the  public  authorities. 

(2)  In  modern  times  the  traditional  legal  rules  were  generally 
maintained  in  the  regional  legal  systems ;  notably  the  duty  of  the 
finder  t6  give  immediate  notice  of  the  finding,  and  to  preserve  the 
chattel.  He  could  free  himself  from  the  latter  obligation,  how- 
ever, by  delivering  the  chattel  to  the  police.  There  were  also  re- 
tained the  citation  issuable  by  the  government  or  by  the  finder 
himself,  and  the  reward  that  was  given  the  finder  in  case  the  owner 
appeared  and  the  chattel  must  be  given  or  returned  to  him.  The 
reward  was  adjusted  to  the  value  of  the  chattel  found.  The  new 
Civil  Code  has  adopted  the  old  law  as  to  these  matters.  If  no 
owner  appeared,  then  according  to  the  earlier  modern  statutes 
the  finder  himself  became  entitled  to  the  ownership,  but  no  longer 
the  government  or  other  superior  authorities  save  exceptionally, 
when  a  certain  fraction  of  the  chattel's  value  was  confiscated  for 
public  purposes,  —  for  example  under  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht  *', 
if  the  value  exceeded  one  hundred  Taler,  one-half  of  the  excess  for 
local  charities.  The  present  Civil  Code  has  done  away  with  such 
exceptions. 

1  Dortmund  arbitral  decision  C'Schiedsspruch")  of  1240,  cited  by 
H.  Meyer,  "Bntwerung",  161.  «  Sep.,  II,  37,  §  1. 
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a»  a  fciTjca  firie  pcaKSBctr  for  the  pcnod  of 
a  prrjpr^tarj  jMrdrxi  aoz=:st 
cxp^ratirjQ  of  xbt  i^sail  diree  vears.  Odaer  k^  Sj-stfins.  on  tke 
ccber  ha£#L  XrtacuA  xbt  owaeKhip  as  pftseinz  to  tar  £i>kr 
diatelr  aprjo  the  cxpcrati/>Q  of  the  pcrvA  within  vLidi  the 
was  permitted  kv  stat^^te  to  appear  a»i  dafm  it :  for  mmpip, 
the  oommoa  Sanm  law  and  foilovinf  that  the  Saxoo  Code, 
after  one  year.  TbiEise  priDciples  were  anakeoos  to  those  of  the 
older  German  law.  The  Pruseian  **  Lazwlrecht  *'  required  a  judicial 
adjudication  '"'  Zuacfalag  ";  for  the  aoquishioo  of  title;  but  this 
has  disappeared  since  the  imperial  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  came 
into  effect,  the  title  passing  immediately,  since  its  adoptioo,  even 
onder  the  Prussian  bw.  The  i^csent  Civfl  Code  has  likewise 
conformed  to  this  role,  permitting  the  acquisition  of  title  inmie- 
diatdy  upon  the  expiration  of  the  statutory-  period  of  one  year 
r§  973;.  This  period, howe^-er,  no  longer  runs, as  in  the  older  Gci^ 
man  and  in  the  Prussian  law,  from  the  moment  a  puUic  citation 
is  issued,  but  is  hegmi  in  case  of  valuable  trove  by  nodoe  to  the 
police,  and  in  the  case  of  trove  of  ^ight  value  fnamely  that  ot  less 
value  than  three  marks;,  by  the  finding  itself.  The  Swiss  Ci\'il 
Code  ^§  722;  is  to  the  same  effect ;  but  it  extends  the  period  to 
five  years, 

(IV;  Tr^tmare  Trora.^  —  Just  as  there  existed  quite  commonly 
in  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  form  of  a  regality-  an  exclusive  right  of 
appropriating  ordinary  chattels  found  (ordinary'  trove),  so  also 
this  existed  in  the  case  of  treasure  trove  ("  Schatz  ") ;  that  is, 
things  that  had  once  been  objects  of  ownership  but  which  had 
lost  their  owners  owing  to  long  concealment.  According  to  an 
attractive  presumption,^  we  must  believe  that  German  law  indi- 
caterl  by  the  word  "  Schatz  "  treasures  buried  in  graves,  the 
valuable  things  that  were  laid  therein  in  heathen  times  with  dead 
I>crsons ;  the  *'  mound-silver  "  ("  Hiigel-silber  ")  as  the  Danish 
legal  sources  call  them.    The  existence  of  a  regality  of  treasure 

>  Zeurmr,  **  Dor  h<n?Tabene  Schatz  im  Sachsenspiegel",  I,  35,  Inst:  ost. 
O.  F.,  XXII  (19()1),  42f)-442 ;  Eckstein,  "Das  Schatz-  und  Fundregal  und 
tmirw  Kntwicklun^;  in  den  deutsohen  Rechten",  in  same,  XXXI  (1910), 
19<i  -244.     Hoe  also  the  dissertation  of  E.  Schmidt  cited  on  p.  293,  supra. 

*  K.  Lehmann.  **  Sachsenspiegel,  1, 35,  und  das  altnordische  Schatzregal", 
in  Z.  deut.  Phil.,  XXXIX  (1907),  273-281;  "Grabhugel  und  Konijfs- 
httgel  in  nordisoher  Heldenzeit",  in  same,  XLII  (1910),  1-15,  XLIV 
(1912),  78-79. 
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trove  in  Germany,  —  which  is  similarly  attested  in  the  Scandina- 
vian as  well  as  in  the  Anglo-Norman  and  French  law  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  —  is  shown  beyond  all  doubt  by  certain  documents  of 
Henry  V  and  Konrad  III,  and  especially  by  a  much  discussed 
passage  of  the  Sachsenspiegel,^  the  bearing  of  which  upon  treasure 
trove  it  has  been  mistakenly  attempted  to  deny.  Moreover,  the 
matter  is  attested  also  by  proofs  of  a  later  time.  The  regality 
was  maintained  in  full  extent  only  exceptionally  (until  recent  times 
in  Schleswig  and  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  this  condition  being 
preserved  by  the  Introductory  Act  to  the  present  Civil  Code). 
A  few  of  the  modern  codes  gave  effect  to  the  old  view  to  the 
extent  of  assigning  at  least  a  definite  part  of  the  trove  to  the 
fisc ;  as  did  the  Austrian  Code  and  the  Prussian  Landrecht,  for 
example,  at  least  in  cases  where  the  trove  had  been  dug  up  from 
the  ground.  Most  legal  systems,  however,  —  including- the  Prus- 
sian "  Landrecht  *\  the  Austrian  and  Saxon  Codes,  and  the  Code 
Civil,  —  adhered  to  the  Roman  principles,  which  were  substan- 
tially adopted  by  the  Schwabenspiegel  ^  and  which  also  acquired 
a  common  law  authority.  According  to  those  rules,  in  case  the 
finder  had  not  made  intentional  search,  or  employed  prohibited 
devices,  or  otherwise  laid  himself  open  to  punishment,  the  trove 
belonged  half  and  half  to  the  finder  and  the  landowner ;  in  case 
the  landowner  himself  discovered  the  treasure,  the  whole  was 
assigned  to  him.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  trove 
a  citation  procedure  was  frequently  prescribed.  The  present 
Civil  Code  has  followed  the  Roman  law  in  all  cases,  and  therefore 
always  divides  the  treasiu'e  between  the  finder  and  the  owner  of 
the  land  or  other  thing  in  which  it  is  found  (§  984),  treating  the 
ownership  of  the  treasure  as  passing  with  the  taking  of  possession 
upon  the  ground  of  the  discovery,  and  without  further  require- 
ments. The  rule  of  the  Swiss  Civil  Code  is  entirely  diflFerent. 
According  to  it,  the  finding  of  the  treasiu-e  confers  title  thereto 
upon  the  owner  of  the  thing  in  which  it  is  found,  and  this  through 
the  mere  finding,  so  that  the  case  becomes  one  of  natural  accession 
("  Anwachsung  ") ;  the  finder  has  merely  a  contractual  claim  for 
proper  compensation  (§  723).  Moreover,  the  Swiss  Code  has 
formulated,  for  the  first  time,  special  provisions  concerning  the 
finding  of  ownerless  natural  bodies  (**  Natm'korper  ")>  or  an- 
tiquities of  more  than  trivial  scientific  value;  they  become  the 
property  of  the  canton  within  whose  boundaries  they  are  found 
(§  724). 

1  Sep.,  I,  35,  §  1.  •  Swap.  (G),  285. 
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(V)  Acquisition  of  Ownership  in  Wreck  ('' gestrandete  Sa- 
chen")-^  —  Prom  the  one-time  "  rightlessness  "  or  outlawry  of 
aliens  the  medieval  law  deduced  the  cruel  rule  that  when  a  ship 
stranded  on  the  sea  coast  or  in  a  river  (the  Rhine  was  usually  in- 
volved), that  is  touched  the  land,  the  dwellers  on  the  shore  had  a 
so-called  "  strandage  right  "  ("  Strandrecht  ")>  or  in  the  case  of 
rivers  a  "  groundage  "  ("  Grundruhrrecht  ")  right,  to  the  wreck- 
age ;  that  is,  they  had  the  right  to  appropriate  the  stranded  chattels, 
and  this  originally  involved  even  an  enslavement  of  the  ship- 
wrecked persons  (supra,  p.  77).  Rulers  attempted  at  an  early 
date  to  set  limits  to  these  rights  of  occupancy,  which  were  a  dis- 
grace to  civilization  and  which  made  impossible  any  close  rela- 
tions of  commerce.  Thus,  for  example.  Emperor  Frederick  II  in 
1220  directed  against  it  an  imperial  statute  that  was  received 
into  the  Corpus  luris  as  an  authentic  "  Navigia  " ;  and  this  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  kings  William  of  Holland,  Ludwig  of 
Bavaria,  and  Karl  IV.  However,  the  Territorial  rulers  them- 
selves later  asserted  claims  to  all  wreck  washed  upon  the  shore, 
inasmuch  as  they  regarded  the  sea-shore  as  their  property,  so  that 
there  was  developed,  here  also,  a  regality,  which  in  turn  was  con- 
veyed by  the  kings  to  the  Territorial  princes ;  and  consequently 
such  statutory  prohibitions  could  have  but  little  eflFect.  The 
right  of  "  groundage  ",  it  is  true,  disappeared  at  an  early  date, 
although  not  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Main.  There,  and  on  the  sea- 
coast,  grants  of  the  regality  long  remained  a  source  of  constant 
and  violent  disputes  between  their  privileged  holders  and  the 
coast  or  riparian  dwellers.  The  commercial  cities,  particularly, 
had  an  lu'gent  interest  in  preventing  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
wreck  by  the  Territorial  rulers,  —  Rostock,  for  example,  caused  a 
Territorial  bailiff  to  be  hung  as  a  robber  so  late  as  1485  because 
he  had  seized  the  goods  of  a  stranded  vessel  for  his  lord.  Even 
the  prohibition  of  the  Carolina  ^  had  no  deep-reaching  effect :  the 
duke  of  Mecklenburg,  for  example,  declared  that  the  emperor 
had  no  power  to  abolish  the  regalities  of  the  princes.  It  was 
only  in  the  1700  s  that  the  right  of  wreck  disappeared  as  respected 
the  sea-coast ;  the  prayers  of  the  church  customary  "  for  a  blessed 
wreck  "  were  done  away  with  in  Mecklenburg  only  in  1777.  In 
place  of  wreck  a  right  to  salvage  was  recognized  in  favor  of  salvors. 
In  this  manner  there  was  developed  the  modern  "  Strandrecht  *\ 
which  has  been  unified  for  Germany  by  the  Salvage  Ordinance 

1  K.  Lehmann,  art.  "Bergfung"  in  Hoop's  "Reallexikon",  I  (1912),  259. 
s  Peinliche  Gerichtsordnung  of  Charles  V,  Art.  218. 
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("  Strandungsordnung  ")  of  May  17, 1874.  A  citation  procedure 
is  opened,  and  if  the  owner  thereupon  appears  the  property  is 
delivered  to  him  upon  his  satisfying  the  salvage  claim.  If  no 
owner  appears,  then  such  wreck,  —  wreck  in  the  technical  sense 
of  "  Strandgut "  or  "  Seeauswurf  ",  i.e.  things  which  are  dug 
out  of  the  strand  or  thrown  upon  it  by  the  sea  ("  strandtriftiges 
Gut  ")j  —  ffl-Us  to  the  public  treasury  after  deduction  of  the 
salvage  money  payable  to  the  salvors.  Buried  chattels  that  are 
dug  out  of  the  sea-bottom,  and  goods  that  are  washed  ashore, 
that  is  dug  out  by  the  sea  itself,  fall  in  theu*  entirety  to  the 
salvor.  Here  again,  therefore,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  trove, 
ownership  results  from  occupancy. 

(VI)  Booty  of  War.  —  In  the  Middle  Ages  acquisition  of 
ownership  by  private  capture  in  feud  or  war  played  an  im- 
portant r61e,  and  it  was  variously  and  exhaustively  regulated.  In 
modem  times  this  right  of  capture  ("  Beuterecht ",  "  booty- 
right  '*)  has  been  very  greatly  restricted  by  international  law ;  in 
particular,  it  has  been  entirely  abolished  as  against  enemies  not 
belonging  to  a  hostile  army.  The  right  of  private  capture  at 
sea,  also,  was  totally  abolished  by  the  declaration  of  Paris,  of 
April  15,  1856.  In  the  present  Civil  Code  private  rights  of 
capture  are  not  even  mentioned. 

§  61.  Accession  of  Fixtures  and  Specification.  (I)  Accession 
of  Fixtures  ("  Verbindimg  ")•  —  The  Roman  law,  and  likewise 
the  modern  law  generally,  including  the  present  Civil  Code  (§  946), 
start  with  the  principle  that  a  chattel  affixed  to  land  becomes  an 
essential  part  thereof,  and  consequently  passes  without  further 
act  into  the  ownership  of  the  landowner ;  in  particular,  this  prin- 
ciple holds  for  buildings  erected  upon  the  land  of  another  ("  super- 
ficies solo  cedit  ")w  The  medieval  law  took  a  different  position 
(supra,  pp.  173  et  seq.).  Though  houses  were  originally  movable 
in  fact,  they  did  not  become  part  of  the  land.  Consequently, 
whoever  built  upon  another's  land  was  bound  to  remove  his  house 
when  he  had  built  without  right  to  do  so,  but  he  remained  the 
owner  if  he  had  built  it  of  his  own  materials.  Only  after  the 
Reception  was  the  concept  of  a  special  property  in  the  building 
abandoned  and  the  Roman  principle  recognized ;  to  which  result 
the  increasing  use  of  stone  structures  must  certainly  have  con- 
tributed. Nevertheless  the  old  Germanic  conception  was  still  so 
far  recognized  in  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht "  and  in  the  Code  Civil 
that  the  former  allowed  a  landowner  to  acquire  title  to  a  house 
erected  on  his  land  only  after  he  should  have  decided  to  appro- 
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II,  flpactfcaliaa  '"*  Veiarfji^Trrn:^  "*, .  —  Wbcn  a  persoa  fve- 
\OLttA  a  MTV  €^>YfX  frvjd  material  hekrC^c:^  to  a&:<2icr.  tfar  cUcr 
G^Tmar>xr  law  ^»xii^  to  hare  ascT^siwl  thle  to  the  ovixr  of  the 
maf^L  At  ka=^t  thi^  b  the  nje  kid  down  in  the  Schwabcn- 
^,pi#^«:I/-  which  parsed  ftrjcn  that  into  the  law  of  Kcbn.  At  die 
^tame  time  the  S^Awahen5pic«ipl  TV,  ?&>  9^^  the  owner  of  the 
material  a  ^rlatm  for  damafesaipurjrt  the  improve'  '"Yqaibriicr'O 
in  ca^  he  di^l  not  de^re  to  take  the  object  made,  because  nse- 
\ir*A>  Uf  him.  Xo  other  provLsioQS  are  to  be  found  in  the  older 
v^iirce«).  A.^  a  result  fA  the  Reception  the  oppotsite  view  ot  die 
llffman  law  attained  supremacy',  and  this  has  been  adopted  in 
thff  present  Civil  Code  ^§  950;  as  wefl  as  in  the  Swiss  Civfl  Code. 
The  btter  permits  the  judge  to  make  an  exoeptioo  to  the  principle 
of  inrreaser]  value  in  case  the  party  using  the  material  ot  anotbo* 
a/rt^^l  in  bar]  faith  r$  726). 

{02.  Appropriation  of  TnOU  C  Fruchterwerb ")-  (J)  ^^ 
Oldor  Law.  —  The  medieval  law  started  from  the  idea  that, 
like  housTTSy  meadows,  and  woodlands,  fruit-bearing  things 
wirre  nrit  parts  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grew  but  independent 
thiriKH,  which  could  enjoy  independent  juristic  existence-  Xever- 
thclfrns,  a»  has  been  already  mentioned  (supra,  p.  175),  fruits  of 
the  fif;M,  the  prcxluct  of  the  seed  as  distinguished  from  the  soil, 
wc!re  expressly  conceived  of  and  designated  as  movable  property.* 
^rhcr(5  was  no  necessity  for  the  older  Germanic  law  to  subject 
nuch  fruits  to  the  right  of  the  landowner  under  all  circumstances. 
On  the  contrary  it  permitted  them  to  become  the  property  of  the 
p<;rs(>n  who  had  cultivated  them.    He  who  had  expended  the 

>  Swfp.  (L),  373.  s  Erfurt  Statute  of  1306. 
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labor  necessary  for  their  creation  acquired  property  in  them  as 
earned "  ("  verdientes  '*)  property ;  the  rule  was  applied, 
whoever  sows,  reaps."  As  to  the  moment  that  was  decisive  for 
the  acquisition  of  title,  namely  that  when  the  labor  of  cultivation 
was  completed,  it  diflFered,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  different  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil.  In  the  case  of  grain  it  was  considered  necessary 
that  this  be  harvested  and  the  land  again  harrowed ;  whence  the 
maxim,  "  if  the  land  has  been  harrowed  the  grain  is  harvested." 
Garden  fruits  must  have  been  sown  and  the  garden  raked;  in 
the  case  of  tree  fruits  and  wine  the  care  of  the  spring  season  must 
have  been  ended ;  in  the  case  of  ground-rents  and  tithes  the  Saint's 
Day  was  decisive  upon  which  they  were  rendered.^  But  it  was  a 
precondition  that  the  person  whose  rights  were  in  question  must 
have  cultivated  the  land  in  good  faith  or  in  the  exercise  of  a  usu- 
fructuary right  to  which  he  was  entitled.^  These  contradictions 
were  especially  apparent  in  the  following  cases :  the  allodial  heir, 
who  was  bound  to  deliver  the  fief  to  the  lord  of  the  fief  or  his  suc- 
cessor, took  the  fruits  "  earned  "  by  his  labor.  So,  also,  a  hus- 
band who  lost  the  usufruct  of  his  wife's  lands  upon  her  death, 
and  his  heirs  if  compelled  to  hand  over  his  lands  in  dower  ("  Leib- 
zucht ")  to  his  widow.  In  the  same  manner  the  creditor  could 
collect  the  fruits  of  land  pledged  to  him  in  case  of  redemption 
after  tillage,  and  the  same  was  true  when  an  earlier  possessor  was 
obliged  to  surrender  to  the  holder  of  a  preemption  right. 

In  all  these  cases  the  underlying  idea  was  that  the  tiller,  by  the 
tillage,  acquired  a  special  property  before  the  separation  of  the 
soil  and  its  products ;  it  was  only  later  that  a  real  right  of  ex- 
pectancy was  assumed,  from  which  ownership  was  developed  by 
the  act  of  taking  possession. 

(II)  The  Modem  Law.  —  After  the  Reception  the  Roman  rules 
concerning  appropriation  of  fruits  were  recognized  alike  in  the 
common  law  and  in  most  of  the  regional  systems.  They  were 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  rules  of  the  native  law.  In  place  of 
the  principle  of  "  production  "  ("  Produktionsprinzip  ")  they  sub- 
stituted the  principle  of  "  substance  "  ("  Substantialprinzip  ") ;' 
that  is,  whoever  is  the  owner  of  the  land  at  the  moment  its  fruits 
are  separated  from  it  is  also  the  owner  of  the  fruits.  Only  a  few 
exceptions  were  recognized.  Under  the  common  law  the  emphy- 
teuta  and  a  "  house  fidei  possessor  "  acquired  the  fruits  instead  of 
the  landowner,  and  from  the  moment  of  their  separation ;    and 

1  Sep.,  II.  58.  §§  1,  2.  •  Ibid.,  46,  §  2. 

»  Gierke,  "Privatreoht",  II,  688. 
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likewise  a  usufnictuary  and  a  usufructuary  lessee  ("  Pachter  ")> 
but  these  only  from  the  moment  of  collection  (''  Perzeption  "). 
And  in  the  r^onal  systems,  including  the  Austrian  and  the  Saxon 
Codes  and  the  Code  Civil,  title  to  the  fruits  was  similarly  given 
to  these  same  parties  either  from  the  moment  of  separation  or  from 
that  of  collection.  The  Prussian  "  Landrecht "  preserved  intact 
the  Germanic  principle,  ascribing  to  the  person  entitled  to  the 
collection  of  the  fruits  a  separate  property  even  in  the  growing 
products  of  the  soQ,  in  true  Germanic  fashion.* 

The  present  Civil  Code  has  adopted  the  Roman  principle :  the 
rule  is  the  identity  of  ownership  in  the  fruit  and  the  thing  it  grows 
from.  But,  unlike  the  common  law  and  with  a  practical  approxi- 
mation to  the  principle  of  the  Germanic  law,  it  permits,  under 
some  circiunstances,  the  acquisition  of  ownership  in  the  fruits  by 
other  persons  from  the  moment  of  their  separation ;  especially  in 
favor  of  usufructuaries.  Other  persons  entitled  to  the  fruits  be- 
come owners  only  upon  taking  possession  of  them  (§§  953-957). 
Under  the  Swiss  Civil  Code,  also,  natural  fruits  belong  to  the 
usufructuary  if  they  ripen  during  the  time  that  he  enjoys  such 
rights ;  and,  moreover,  he  who  cultivates  the  field  has  a  claim  for 
proper  compensation  against  one  who  receives  the  fruits  when 
ripe  (§  756). 

§  63.  Alienation  of  Chattels.  (I)  Alienation  by  Persons  En- 
titled to  Convey.  —  (1)  The  conveyance  of  chattels  was  made  in 
the  older  Germanic  law  differently  than  a  conveyance  of  land. 
Publicity  and  a  sensuous  formalism  were  not  necessary  in  the  case 
of  the  former ;  for  the  chattel  itself  could  be  given  from  hand  to 
hand,  which  was  not  possible  in  the  case  of  land.  This  transfer 
of  physical  seisin,  which  was  of  course  required  to  be  associated 
with  a  will  to  convey  the  ownership,  was  necessary  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. The  view  that  a  contract  to  convey  was  sufficient,* 
is  without  support  in  the  sources.  Nor  did  Germanic  law  recog- 
nize a  declaration  by  a  proprietary  possessor  of  a  will  to  possess 
thenceforth  for  another,  to  whom  the  title  should  be  thus  con- 
veyed ;  since  here  the  requirement  of  a  manifest  "  change  of  phys- 
ical control "  was  unsatisfied.  It  was  probably  satisfied,  how- 
ever, when  the  acquirer,  instead  of  taking  the  physical  seisin  of 
the  thing,  marked  it  with  some  visible  and  symbolical  sign  of  his 

1  Allg.  L.  R.,  I,  9,  5  221 :  **The  fruits  (*Fruchte*,  —  offspring,  produce) 
of  a  thin^  are,  from  the  moment  of  their  origin,  the  property  of  mm  who 
has  the  right  of  usufruct  in  such  thing.*' 

>  Sohm,  ''Das  Recht  der  Eheschliessung"  (1875),  80  et  aeq. 
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control,  such  e.g.  as  a  "house-"  mark.  Moreover,  there  was 
already  developed  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  as  a  logical  result  of 
this  idea  in  connection  with  the  "  traditio  cart»  "  of  the  Frankish 
period,  the  conveyance  of  certain  goods  by  a  delivery  of  commer- 
cial paper  that  embodied  in  writing  a  right  to  the  delivery  of  the 
goods  therein  mentioned ;  a  principle  which  was  later  to  acquire 
particularly  great  importance  in  commercial  law  (bill  of  lading, 
way  bill,  warehouse  receipt ;  supra,  pp.  212  et  seq.). 

(2)  The  Modem  Law.  —  The  Roman  law  likewise  required  for 
the  conveyance  of  movables  a  physical  delivery  united  with  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  alienating  owner  to  transfer  his  title 
and  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  transferee  to  acquire  such; 
that  is,  a  physical  delivery  united  with  a  "  valid  title  "  ("  giiltiger 
Titel ").  To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  alien  was  in  agreement 
with  the  native  law.  But  the  Roman  law,  and  the  common  law 
which  followed  it,  recognized  certain  exceptions  (as  already  noted 
supra,  p.  211)  to  the  rule  that  possession  of  immovables  could 
be  transferred  only  by  corporeal  delivery.  And  these  exceptions, 
—  which  were  classified  along  with  cases  of  incorporeal  delivery 
derived  from  Germanic  legal  ideas  under  the  name  "traditio 
ficta  ",  —  were  now  generally  applied  to  conveyances  of  chattels, 
with  the  result  that  corporeal  delivery  continually  lost  impor- 
tance in  the  conveyance  of  ownership  in  movables.  To  be  sure, 
only  the  French  law  abandoned  entirely  the  requirement  of  phys- 
ical transfer,  attributing  to  the  contract  of  conveyance,  solely 
and  exclusively,  the  efficacy  of  the  conveyance.  The  Prussian 
"  Landrecht ",  and  the  old  Commercial  Code  which  followed  it, 
gave  effect  to  the  same  principle  in  the  conveyance  of  ships  and 
interests  therein  ("  Schiffsparten  "),  but  with  this  exception  the 
requisite  of  physical  delivery  was  maintained.  And  so  in  the 
present  Civil  Code,  which  requires  a  real  agreement  to  convey 
("  Willenseinigung  ",  "  Ubereignungsvertrag  ")  and  a  visible 
transfer  ("  Ubergabe ")  in  accord  with  the  pre-existing  law, 
but  also  recognizes  as  sufficient  for  such  transfer  certain  sub- 
stitutes (supra,  p.  212)  which  in  part  do  not  require  any  change 
whatever  of  possession.  Of  course,  the  real  ("  dingliche  ")  effects 
of  the  bearer  paper  of  conmiercial  law  were  also  preserved 
unchanged. 

(II)  Acquisitdon  of  Title  from  Persons  only  apparently  Entitled 
to  Convey  it.  —  The  rule,  already  discussed,  "  hand  must  warrant 
hand  ",  which  dominated  the  medieval  law  of  chattels,  deprived 
the  owner  of  the  possibility  of  demanding  the  return  of  his  chattel 
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in  case  it  had  passed  in  any  manner  from  the  bailee's  hand  to  the 
hand  of  a  third  person.  In  many  cases,  a  stranger  acquiring  the 
chattel  was  thus  completely  protected  against  any  claim  for  its 
redelivery;  as,  for  example,  when  the  bailee  had  meanwhile 
died.  For  practical  purposes  this  was  the  same  to  him  as  if  he 
had  acquired  the  ownership  of  the  chattel.  Nevertheless,  a  trans- 
fer of  title  did  not  take  place.  If,  for  example,  a  third  person  had 
bought  the  chattel  from  the  bailee  and  had  thereafter  returned 
it  to  the  latter  as  a  loan  ("  leihweise  "),  then  the  instant  it  returned 
to  the  seisin  of  the  bailee  the  owner  was  again  in  a  position  to  de- 
mand it  from  him,  and  the  third  person,  notwithstanding  the  sale 
to  him,  had  no  right  which  he  could  oppose  to  such  demand.  In 
the  same  way  the  third  person  must  yield  to  the  right  of  the 
owner  if  the  thing  was  returned  by  accident  into  the  seisin  of  the 
owner.  After  the  Reception  it  must  have  been  natural  to  regard 
the  limitation  imposed  upon  chattel  actions  by  the  rule  ''  hand 
must  warrant  hand  "  as  one  upon  proof  of  absolute  title  (**  Vindi- 
kation  "),  although  the  two  actions  were,  as  we  have  shown,  of 
totally  different  character.  But  men  did  not  rest  content  at  this 
point ;  only  the  French  law  retained  this  view.  Other  modern  legal 
systems  regarded  this  effect  of  seisin  not  only  negatively,  as  a 
limitation  upon  the  ownership  of  him  who  transferred  the  chattel, 
but  also  positively,  as  a  basis  for  the  acquisition  of  the  title  by  a 
third  person.  This  was  true  of  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht ",  the  Aus- 
trian Code,  the  German  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  and  (for  the  first 
time  with  any  formulation  of  theory)  of  the  general  (Jerman  Com- 
mercial Code  (§  306).^  The  new  Civil  Code  has  also  adopted  the 
same  rule  (§  935),  for  according  to  it  (supra,  pp.  423  et  seq.)  a  per- 
son who  acquires  in  good  faith  chattels  that  have  not  been  stolen 
from  their  owner,  or  lost  by  him,  or  otherwise  removed  from  his 
possession,  —  in  other  words  chattels  he  has  bailed,  —  acquires 
the  ownership,  notwithstanding  that  the  apparent  owner  ("  Eigen- 
besitzer",  possessor  \\'ith  color  of  title)  was  in  fact  not  the  true 
owner.  The  Swiss  Civil  Code,  as  already  mentioned,  has  also 
taken  the  same  position,  save  that  it  limits  the  possibility  of  ac- 
quiring title  to  a  five-year  period.  With  these  changes  "the 
relative  effect  of  the  rule  '  hand  warrant  hand '  has  been 
strengthened  into  one  of  absolute  character."  ^  The  title  of  the 
person  originally  owner  has  disappeared,  and  ownership  has  been 
transferred  by  the  juristic  act  of  one  who  was  merely  an  apparent 

1  See  the  citations  on  pp.  420  et  seq.,  supra, 
«  Gierke,  "Privatrecht ",  II,  566. 
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owner.  This,  too,  is  a  further  development  of  principles  of  the 
law  of  seisin,  which  have  abrogated  the  Roman  rule  "  nemo  plus 
iuris  transferre  potest  quam  ipse  habet." 

§  64.  PositiTe  Prescription.  (I)  The  Older  Law.  —  Under  the 
older  Germanic  law  it  was  impossible  to  acquire  ownership  in 
chattels  by  mere  lapse  of  time,  for  the  institute  of  citation  seisin 
was  here  unavailable,  since  a  release,  such  as  created  judicial 
seisin  in  lands,  did  not  exist  in  the  transfer  of  chattels  {supra,  p. 
405).  A  consequence  of  this  was  that,  as  the  Sachsenspiegel  says, 
the  vendor  of  chattels  was  bound  to  warrant  so  long  as  he  lived 
the  title  of  the  acquirer.'^  Mere  lapse  of  time  has  since  been 
recognized,  exceptionally,  as  a  basis  for  the  acquisition  of  owner- 
ship. Thus,  for  example,  under  the  law  of  Hamburg  and  Liibeck 
a  person  entitled  to  a  chattel  action  for  the  recovery  of  property 
introduced  from  abroad  was  precluded  by  silence  after  a  year 
and  a  day  {supra,  p.  418).  At  the  same  time,  the  rule  of  the  im- 
possibiUty  of  judicial  seisin  applied  only  to  cases  of  derivative 
acquisition  of  title,  since  it  was  only  in  such  cases  that  the  absence 
of  a  release  and  of  the  citation  therewith  associated  need  be  con- 
sidered. In  the  case,  however,  of  original  acquisition,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  the  case  of  trove,  ownership  might  originate,  as  already 
mentioned  {supra,  pp.  428  et  seq.),  in  acquiescent  preclusion  by 
silence  following  a  citation  of  claimants. 

(II)  The  Modem  Law.  —  But  here  also  the  Roman  law  pre- 
vailed ;  its  principle  of  acquisitive  prescription  of  chattels  became 
the  common  law  of  Germany,  and  the  principle  was  also  adopted 
in  the  regional  legal  sysems.  Only,  in  these  the  prescriptive 
periods  were  not  always  identical  with  the  Roman  (three  years  in 
the  case  of  ordinary,  thirty  or  forty  in  the  case  of  extraordinary  pre- 
scription), but  frequently  varied  from,  these  as  a  result  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Germanic  law.  For  example,  in  the  common  Saxon  law 
the  periods  of  a  year  and  a  day  and  (for  extraordinary  prescription) 
thirty-one  years  and  one  day  were  customary.  Again,  the  Roman 
law  excepted  from  the  rule  of  ordinary  prescription  chattels  stolen 
or  robbed,  and  in  the  common  law  the  question  remained  a  con- 
troverted one ;  but  in  the  regional  systems  there  was  applied  to 
such  chattels,  sometimes  the  ordinary  acquisitive  prescription 
(although  often,  for  example  in  the  Prussian  "Landrecht",  only 
when  they  were  in  the  hand  of  a  third  acquirer)  and  sometimes 
the  extraordinary.  Only  the  French  law  clung  to  the  Germanic 
view,  refusing  to  recognize  at  all  a  positive  prescription.    The 

1  Ssp.,  Ill,  83,  §§  2,  3. 
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iif>*r.-:  Off  f/mr.^T^cJ:'^  'A  "iiariii-,  pisi^  riiiiii?  zi  z:»:Ti*ics  air 
*A  a?r*5tt>r  az^  ^-atr:  tV,«e  zi  ik::ii-  It  i^  3r:ctti:ii»,  iifimi-  ibat  the 
^:f,Xjfrrj'Ux,  *i  sl  rlzT-t  'jf  p'>?iz«?r  i*  iz.  iiiiptc«!^f«i':  real  Hxit  orig- 
i:ji^/rfl  i:,  tr^  a-b-  of  rr^itt^ir*  azii  was  cclj  ikicr  tzarsfioTcd  to 
r:^  bi-r  of  iatr/i.  Ttjc  tro  rL?.ih.j*g?  cr.r:ti:i:js»i  ro  he  drmmated 
hy  tr^  *arri^  fri.vian>e::til  ii:!<a.i  >- p*-^  p.  377  .  ar*i  ctxu-equently 
t)^.  ^rMr  Xfrf^„:'viiX  expT^Hsoci*  arc  Tiaoi  in  refercDce  to  hoth.  It 
n  tnj^,  K/yve-zer,  th^t  the  derek-pcicct  in  detailf^  and  the  point 
to  »'hyii  d^'frk^pra*r?:t  was  carried,  di^excd  in  the  law  of  chattel 
afid  (A  r^al  pfcdges. 

^\f  Tbm  Tommmorj  or  Oidfaiaiy  nadgv  "^^Faietpfaikd*^.— The 
frfiattd  (Jedge  was  originaDy,  and  for  a  long  time  remained,  ex- 
HiJ'Jvdy  a  po^^>esvMy  pledge:  "ohne  Faost  kein  Pfand  ",  "no 
pI'Trlge  without  detention"  T**  fist  ").  The  pledge  itself,  the  object 
rif  tb#?  pledge  right,  whether  a  lifeless  thmg  (" chest-"  or  " cabi- 
n#rt^"  pletif^e)  or  an  animal  ("  eating-"  pkdge),  was  necessarily 
nuhy^X  to  the  physical  seisin  of  the  pledgee,  ance  every  real  right 
in  rrhattel.H  was  assodated  with  actual  jdiysical  custody  of  the 
Harn#?  (mipraf  p«  40i}. 

(])  Crenli/m.  — Such  a  possessory  |Jedge  could  be  created  in 
various  ways. 

(A;  Aln^y  in  the  folk-laws  mention  is  made  of  a  pledge  by  way 
ov  ro.vTHACT  ("  vertragsmassige  Pfandbestellung  ",  "  Satzung  "), 
hy  wliir'h  the  debtor  transferred  some  movable  to  his  creditor  for 
w?rurity.  For  this  purpose  the  "letting  out  of  the  debtor's 
wiHiii  "  {**  lassen  ut  von  sinen  geweren  ", — Ssp.  II,  60,  §  1)  was 
mcjuinid,  but  not  the  form  required  in  the  gage  of  lands.  The 
technical  name  of  a  "  given  "  or  contractual  pledge  ("  gesetztes 

1  Seo  the  literature  cited  under  §  53  «t«pro. 
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Kand",  "Satzung",  "  Kandsatzung '')  was  "Wette",  wed 
(supra,  p.  375).  The  contractual  pledge  was  the  chief  type  of 
chattel  pledges, 

(B)  Private  distress,  in  which  a  right  of  pledge  was  created  by 
the  independent  power  of  the  creditor,  was  an  application  of  the 
right  of  self-help,  which  owing  to  the  inadequate  supply  of  money 
long  continued  to  be  practiced  (although  only  within  definite 
limits  set  by  the  law)  even  after  the  state  assumed  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  The  name  "  pledge  "  ("  Pfand  '* :  basic  mean- 
ing =  "  includere  ",  at  first  applied  to  impounded  cattle)  was 
commonly  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  solely  for  this  "  taken  " 
("  genommenes ")  pledge.  Private  distraint  occurred  in  two 
forms : 

As  distraint  for  the  satisfaction  of  contractual  debts.  Although 
according  to  the  most  ancient  sources,  those  of  the  Lombards, 
this  was  still  generally  permitted  when  a  debtor  did  not  perform 
an  obligation  assumed  in  a  duly  legal  manner,  in  the  other  folk- 
laws it  was  already  permitted  only  upon  the  basis  of  a  judicial 
authorization.  In  accord  with  this  principle  it  was  repeatedly 
laid  down  in  later  Territorial  Peaces  that  nobody  might  enforce 
his  rights  himself,  "  sine  auctoritate  iudicis  ",  by  taking  a  pledge.* 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  continued  to  be  recognized  that 
the  debtor  might  by  means  of  a  clause  of  distraint  subject  him- 
self contractually  to  an  extra-judicial  distress,  —  a  distress  "  with 
or  without  right  "  ("  mit  und  ohne  Recht  "),  —  in  addition  to 
the  judicial ;  and  such  clauses,  which  were  explicitly  safeguarded 
in  the  Territorial  Peaces,^  remained  in  exceedingly  common  use 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  Similarly,  it  was  still  common  in 
the  Middle  Ages  to  regard  a  so-called  "  kundliche  "  (notorious) 
or  "  redliche  "  (honest)  debt,  —  that  is,  one  which  was  admitted 
before  the  judge,  —  as  enforceable,  and  to  permit  private  dis- 
tress in  such  cases ; '  and  this  was  especially  common  in  agree- 
ments between  different  cities  and  localities  as  a  mutual  con- 
cession in  favor  of  their  respective  residents,  adopted  in  order  to 
lessen  the  lack  of  an  effective  administration  of  justice.  Par- 
ticularly widespread  were  the  rights  of  distraint  for  arrears  of 
ground  and  capital  rents  which  existed  in  favor  of  the  owners 
of  such  rents  as  against  peasant  rentalers  and  debtors.     In  many 

1  For  example,  the  "Constitutio  Pacis  Friderici  II",  of  1235,  c.  14 
(M.  G.,  Constitutiones,  II,  244). 

*  For  example,  the  "Constitutio  pacis  generalis  Alberti  I  ad  Rhenum 
superiorem  **,  of  1301,  e.  9  (M.  G.,  Constitutiones,  III,  102). 

'  For  example,  King  Wenzel's  Land-Peace  of  1398,  §  5. 
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regional  systems  this  grew  into  a  landlord's  right  of  distress  in 
things  which  were  in  the  custody  of  his  debtor  (the  hirer),  without 
being  his  property,  provided  the  hirer  ("  Mieter  ")  possessed  a 
claim  to  them  as  against  the  owner.  For  example,  a  lessor  ("  Ver- 
mieter  "),  if  a  tailor  owed  him  rent,  might  distrain  a  suit  for  which 
payment  was  still  owing  to  the  tailor.  Again,  a  guest  who  did 
not  pay  his  tavern  bill  must  submit  to  a  distraint  by  the  inn- 
keeper ;  and  in  this  we  must  doubtless  recognize  the  last  remnant 
of  a  right  of  private  distraint  that  once  existed  against  all  strangers, 
since  this  distraint  occurred  only  in  taverns  on  the  highways,  and 
not  in  the  drinking-room  of  gildsmen.^ 

As  distraint  for  security  against  damages  other  than  from  breach 
of  contract,  and  directed  against  either  human  beings  or  animals. 
This  served  originally  not  only  to  insure  a  landholder  compensa- 
tion for  damage  done  by  men  or  by  animals,  but  also  to  preserve 
the  evidence  of  damage.  The  distress  of  cattle  ("  Schiittung  ")> 
especially,  was  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  legal  institutes  in  the 
rural  economic  life  of  the  Middle  Ages;  the  dooms  are  full  of 
provisions  respecting  it,  and  it  is  exhaustively  treated  also  in  the 
Law  Books. 

(C)  Finally,  a  right  of  pledge  might  also  arise  in  favor  of  a 
creditor  through  jUDiaAL  distress.  True,  the  folk-laws  did  not 
originally  recognize  any  process  of  judicial  execution.  However, 
in  a  royal  Merovingian  statute  so  old  as  to  be  included  in  the  "  Lex 
Salica  "  ("  L.  Sal.",  Tit.  50,  3)  there  was  allowed  the  creditor,  in 
lieu  of  private  distraint  against  his  debtor,  a  distraint  against  him 
(known  in  the  "Lex  Ribuaria"  as  "  strudes  legitima  " — "  Strud  '* 
=  "  Raub  ",  rape,  carrying  off)  exercisable  through  the  royal 
counts,  provided  the  precondition  essential  to  a  private  distress 
was  present,  namely  a  promise  to  pay  made  in  proper  legal  form. 
To  be  sure,  this  Fi-ankish  "  Strud  *',  which  was  developed  as  a 
special  outlawry  limited  to  the  debtor's  property,*  immediately 
gave  the  creditor  full  ownership  of  the  chattels  seized.  A  judicial 
distress  that  created  a  mere  pledge  right  was  first  recognized  in 
the  Lombard  and  Visigothic  law,  in  imitation  of  the  creditor's 
extra-judicial  distress.  In  the  Middle  Ages  execution  by  judicial 
process  against  the  debtor's  movables  became  the  ordinary  end  of 
an  action  for  debt.  The  judicial  deprivation  of  a  debtor  of  custody 
over  chattels  in  his  possession,  effected  by  the  bailiffs  of  the  court 
("  Fronboten  "),  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  creditor,  created 

1  Huher,  "Schw.  Privatarecht ",  IV,  827. 
«  Brunner,  **Gteschichte",  II,  462  et  aeq, 
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a  pledge  right  in  the  creditor  which  enabled  him  to  satisfy  him- 
self if  the  pledge  was  declared  forfeited  to  him  by  the  court. 

(2)  Content  of  the  Pledge  Right.  ^-  In  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Germanic  law  of  liability  ("  Haftungsrecht ",  — 
eupra,  p.  375  and  infra,  §  68)  there  was  created  by  the  pledge  of 
a  chattel  a  strictly  real  liability  of  the  thing  that  was  taken 
or  given  in  pledge.  The  obligee  received  in  the  pledge  an  object 
of  value  upon  which  he  could  rely,  and  must  exclusively  rely,  in 
case  the  obligation  was  not  satisfied.  He  possessed  in  it  a  real 
right  clothed  in  the  form  of  a  pledge-seisin  ("  ut  de  vadio  "), 
which,  as  in  the  law  of  landed  gages,  was  limited  by  the  agree- 
ment ("  Gedinge  ")  made  with  the  debtor,  or  in  the  case  of  the 
"  taken  "  pledge  by  the  tacit  condition  that  the  thing  should  be 
treated  as  the  equivalent  of  the  debt  in  case  of  default  in  paying 
the  latter.  Whether  the  debtor  who  created  the  pledge  or  from 
whom  it  was  taken  was  or  was  not  its  owner  was  immaterial, 
for  the  effect  of  the  principle  "  hand  must  warrant  hand  "  was 
that  the  pledgee,  even  when  he  acquired  his  pledge-seisin  from 
another  who  was  not  an  owner,  was  protected  against  a  demand 
for  redelivery  made  by  a  third  party .^  The  debtor  retained  a 
right  to  redeem,  notwi^tanding  that  no  duty  of  redemption 
was  imposed  upon  him.V  K,  however,  he  offered  to  redeem  the^ 
pledge,  or  if  the  debt  was  canceled  in  some  other  manner,  then 
the  creditor  was  bound  to  redeliver  the  pledge  in  the  same  condi- 
tion in  which  he  had  received  seisin  thereof.  There  was  there- 
fore united  with  his  right  of  custody  a  duty  to  keep  and  preserve 
the  pledge,  which  involved  in  the  case  of  "  eating  "-pledges  their 
feeding  and  care,  although  he  was  entitled  to  his  outlay  therefor. 
He  was  therefore  bound  to  give  damages  to  the  debtor  in  case  he 
lessened  the  value  of  the  pledge  by  use,  except  in  those  cases  in 
which  a  right  of  user  and  of  usufruct  was  expressly  granted  him. 
He  was  likewise  liable  to  pay  damages  if  he  alienated  the  pledge 
or  repledged  it ;  for  in  consequence  of  the  rule  "  hand  warrant 
hand  ",  the  debtor  could  not  go  against  a  third  person  but  was^ 
limited  to  his  claim  against  the  other  party  to  the  contract,  that 
is  the  pledgee.  Even  when  the  pledge  was  destroyed  or  was  lost 
or  lessened  in  value  while  in  the  seisin  of  the  pledgee,  without  his 
fault,  he  was  bound  to  make  good  the  damages  thereby  caused  ^^ 
to  a  debtor  who  offered  to  redeem.  For  the  creditor's  duty  to 
redeliver  was  the  counterpart  of  the  debtor's  right  to  redeem. 
But  if  the  thing  was  accidentally  destroyed  or  if  it  deteriorated 

»  Ssp.,  II,  60,  §  1.     See  p.  409  supra. 
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in  quality  while  in  the  possession  of  the  pledgee,  the  latter  could 
not  in  turn  demand  compensation  from  the  debtor  for  such  loss 
of  value;  for  by  accepting  the  pledge  he  had  declared  that  it 
should  answer  for  his  claim,  and  that  liability  should  be  limited 
to  its  value. 

Thus,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  principles  of  the  older 
law,  the  pledgee,  as  the  holder  of  the  seisin,  bore  the  entire  risk 
of  deterioration  in  or  destruction  of  the  pledge,  even  though  by 
accident.  The  Sachsenspiegel  lays  this  down  as  still  the  general 
theory.^  This  strict  view  was  first  departed  from  in  the  case  of 
"  eating-"  pledges,  the  pledgee  being  released  from  his  obligation 
to  pay  damages  in  case  of  their  destruction  without  his  fault. 
The  Sachsenspiegel  already  states  this  exception  to  the  rule.^ 
Later  legal  systems  (first  in  South  Germany,  but  later  e,g.  that  of 
Liibeck  also)  released  the  pledgee  in  all  cases  from  liability  for 
accident,  making  him  responsible  solely  for  damages  due  to  his 
own  fault.  This  became  the  general  rule  also  for  the  "  taken  " 
pledge ;  the  pledgee  had  to  bear  the  risk  so  long  as  he  was  bound 
to  keep  the  thing,  that  is  so  long  as  the  debtor  was  not  in  default 
in  redemption.'  With  this  new  rule,  there  was  therefore  seciu-ed 
a  division  of  the  risk  between  creditor  and  debtor :  "  in  the  case 
of  accidental  destruction  the  creditor  lost  his  money,  but  the  owner 
lost  the  value  of  the  thing."  * 

A  further  weakening  of  the  old  principles  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  it  became  customary  from  the  1200  s  onward  to  unite  a  so- 
called  "  Geloben  zum  Rande  "  ("  promise  in  pledge  ",  covenant 
accessory  to  a  pledge)  with  the  contract  pledge  ("  Satzung  ") 
of  specific  chattels,  as  is  shown  by  a  later  supplement  to  the 
Sachsenspiegel.^  By  this  the  debtor  assumed  an  additional 
liability  in  that  he  subjected  his  other  property  to  attack  by 
the  creditor.  In  time  such  general  real  liability  commonly 
became  a  statutory  part  of  the  law  of  chattel  pledges. 
Where  the  law  was  thus  extended  there  no  longer  existed  any 
danger  for  the  pledgee,  since  he  could  reimburse  himself  from  the 
debtor's  other  property  for  any  loss  suffered  by  the  destruction 
or  deterioration  of  the  pledge.  That  is,  he  could  distrain,  by 
authority  of  the  covenant    ("  Geliibde  ")  or  by  authority  of  a 

1  Ssp.,  Ill,  5.  §  4.  « Ibid,,  §  5. 

»  Heusler,  "Institutionen",  II,  209. 

*  Gierke,  "Privatrecht",  II,  959.  C/.  the  "Magdeburger  Fragen",  I, 
6d,  6. 

'  It  adds  to  III,  5,  §  5,  at  the  end,  the  words :  "ire  gelovede  ne  stjinde 
den  anderes." 
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statutory  liability  of  other  property,  upon  other  pieces  of  the 
debtor's  property  to  the  extent  of  the  excess  of  his  claim  above 
the  value  of  the  original  pledge ;  by  which  means  he  secured  a 
pledge  right  in  them  also.  Conversely,  however,  he  was  bound 
to  return  to  the  debtor,  when  the  latter  redeemed,  any  amount 
by  which  the  value  of  the  pledge  should  have  exceeded  the 
amount  of  his  claim.  At  this  stage  of  its  development  the  right 
of  pledge  had  completely  lost  its  original  character  of  a  strictly 
real  liability,  and  had  become  "  a  purely  secondary  security  in- 
stead of  being  an  optional  means  of  satisfaction  in  place  of  pay- 
ment." ^ 

(3)  Satisfaction.  —  It  followed  from  the  original  character  of 
the  pledge  as  a  provisional  "  spot "  payment  ("  Barzahlung  ") 
that  the  chattel  pledge  was  by  nature  a  forfeitiu-e-pledge.  If  it 
was  not  redeemed  in  due  time,  it  was  definitively  forfeited  to  the 
creditor  in  place  of  the  payment  of  the  debt,  without  regard  to 
the  relative  value  of  the  pledge  and  the  claim.  The  rule  was  that 
the  title  of  the  chattel  of  which  the  creditor  held  a  pledge  seisin 
was  conveyed  to  him  by  decree  ("  Erklarung  ")  of  court,  after 
demand  thrice  repeated  upon  the  debtor ;  however,  an  inunediate 
forfeiture  could  be  agreed  upon  by  contract  between  the  parties. 
As  the  result,  however,  of  the  appearance  of  the  covenant  acces- 
sory to  a  pledge  ("  Sichgelobens  zum  Pfande  ")>  the  forfeiture- 
pledge  was  necessarily  transformed  into  a  sale-pledge.  For  since 
the  creditor,  in  case  the  pledge  was  of  insufficient  value,  could 
thenceforth  bring  further  claims  against  the  debtor,  while  the 
debtor  in  case  of  the  excess  value  of  the  pledge  could  in  turn  de- 
mand the  delivery  of  such  surplus,  it  became  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  value  before  the  creditor  was  satisfied.  This  necessi- 
tated a  sale  of  the  pledge.  If  a  private  right  of  sale  was  not 
expressly  reserved  to  the  creditor,  the  sale  was  made  judicially, 
and  ordinarily  only  after  a  thrice  repeated  citation  of  the 
debtor.  Moreover,  the  creditor  was  bound  to  seek  satisfaction, 
in  the  first  place,  by  a  repledge.  If  neither  this  nor  a  sale 
proved  successfid,  the  pledge  was  conveyed  to  the  creditor  at  an 
appraised  value. 

(II)  The  Modem  Contract  Pledge  {"  Satzimg  ")  of  Chattels.^ 
—  In  the  last  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages  there  became  usual 
in  Germany,  —  if  not  everywhere,  at  least  within  the  territory 
of  some  of  its  legal  systems,  —  a  pledge  of  movables  effected 

1  Heusler,  "  Institutionen  ",  II,  205. 

'  Herbert  Meyer,  '*Neuere  Satzung  von  Fahmis  und  Sohiffen"  (1003). 
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P^»:»^T'/ed  ir*  t/-^  v^-»^  law  of  ^l^v,  ir.  Gi-tlaoi.  t: 
»Ti  '',  '^  ti>^  pi^ze  waa  a  5»>i5t::ii  act  thai  UTok  p^a^^  brfoie 
v>,f^*^.^  eip?»<irly  call^  f-vr  the  p-.irpoet :  <x:h-  later  from  ifce 
V//0)  %  '/f,warri  wa%  a:i  er.tr>-  al^j  made  in  the  tc-wn  re^isttr,  and 
t/.;».  *fT,tr/'  had  at  £r*t  oereiy  the  sign^dcaiice  Cif  a  mesnoniidain 
t/#  >:*^,r,fv  the  w;tf>es=:e*.  F:r-al]v.  in  accord  with  the  gmual 
^kr/*rI'/;/ment  r^  the  law  of  Uiid  reeistrj*  i^-:-^,  pp.  2:S  rf  feq^^ 
tJj#f  er,tr/  fj^;arne,  in  thi^^  case  as  in  others,  the  formal  act  that 
cr/rrvjrriinated  the  creation  of  the  pledge. 

The  chattel  h^-pothec  made  the  pledge  liable  to  the  creditor  in 
t\tit  ^simtt  way  as  in  the  case  erf  a  possessory  pledge.  It  is  tine 
that  the  pledge  right  lost  its  real  ("  dingliche  '*>  effect  in  favor 
(A  the  crttiiUir  it  the  diattd  was  removed  fitMn  the  debtor's  poa- 
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session;  but  this  restriction  upon  pursuit  of  the  chattel  against 
third  parties  was  here  again  the  simple  and  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  principle  "  hand  must  warrant  hand." 

Outside  the  region  of  the  Liibeck  law  the  chattel  hypothec  was 
adopted  in  a  few  other  Territories  and  cities.  Its  most  important 
forms  were  the  mortgages  ("  Verschreibungen  ",  "  Insatze  ")  of 
movables  in  Frankfort  o.  M.  But  above  all  it  prevailed  in  the 
South  throughout  an  area  that  equaled  in  importance  that  in 
which  it  prevailed  among  the  North  Germans :  it  conquered  for 
itself  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  —  to  be  sure  somewhat  later  than 
the  cities  of  the  sea-coast,  —  and  has  maintained  its  authority 
there  from  the  1400  s  down  to  the  present  day. 

§  66.  The  Modem  Development  of  the  Law  of  Chattel  Pledges. 
—  (I)  In  general.  —  In  the  law  of  chattel  as  in  that  of  land 
pledges  the  rules  of  the  native  law  were  at  first  displaced  in  large 
measure  by  those  of  the  Roman  law.  Some  of  them,  however, 
maintained  themselves  in  the  regional  systems,  and  in  time  a  re- 
turn was  made  to  the  old  law,  so  that  here  too  there  resulted  "  a 
more  or  less  clumsv  union  of  Roman  and  Germanic  rules."  ^ 
Modern  legislation,  first  in  the  great  codifications  and  then  in 
numerous  special  statutes  of  the  1800  s,  explicitly  recognized  the 
concepts  of  the  Germanic  law.  In  the  end  these  were  once  more 
raised,  in  their  most  important  points,  to  the  rank  of  a  common 
German  law  by  the  present  Civil  Code,  which  was  preceded,  in 
this  respect,  by  the  General  Commercial  Code  as  well  as  by  the 
imperial  judicature  acts. 

(1)  Creation.  (A)  contract  or  "  given  "  pledge. — As  a  result 
of  the  Reception  the  Roman  chattel  hypothec  acquired  the  preva- 
lence of  common  law.  At  least  in  Germany  the  modern  form  of 
contract  pledges  of  chattels  that  grew  up  on  a  basis  of  Germanic 
law  sooner  or  later  gave  way  before  it,  with  the  exception  of  the 
law  of  ship  mortgages  (i?i/ra,  under  (II)).  In  Liibeck  it  was  done 
away  with  already  in  the  1500  s ;  most  of  the  derivative  systems 
of  Liibeck  law  soon  followed  this  example.  In  Hamburg  it  was 
maintained  until  the  1800  s,  and  the  "  Insatze "  of  Frankfort 
likewise  fell  into  desuetude  only  in  the  1800  s.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  it  remained  actual  law  in  Switzerland  down  to 
very  recent  times. 

To  be  sure,  the  chattel  hypothec  suffered  modifications  under 
the  influence  of  the  Germanic  law.  It  gave  the  creditor  a  real 
right  which  was  efifective  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  which  could 

»  Cosaek  in  Gerber's  "System"  (17th  ed.),  300. 
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not  be  enforced  against  a  bona  fide  third  possessor:  an  after 
effect  of  the  rule  "  hand  must  warrant  hand."  '  It  was  postponed 
to  a  later  right  of  possessory  pledge.  Though  a  general  hypothec 
in  chattels  was,  as  such,  recognized,  this  did  not  restrict  the 
debtor  in  his  power  of  disi>08ing  of  individual  chattels.  Above 
all,  certain  formal  requirements  for  the  creation  of  a  pledge  were 
maintained;  in  particular,  a  document  was  required  to  be  exe- 
cuted containing  an  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  and  an  assump- 
tion of  the  obligation  to  pay  it. 

From  the  1700  s  onward  the  chattel  hypothec  was  again  re- 
pudiated. It  was  already  rejected  in  the  Prussian  hjrpothec  and 
bankruptcy  ordinance  of  1722.  In  the  1800  s  it  once  more  be- 
ca^le  a  general  principle  that  a  contractual  pledge  right  in  a  chattel 
could  be  created  only  by  means  of  a  possessory  pledge ;  that  is, 
by  an  outwardly  manifest  act  of  delivery,  or  in  such  manner  as 
otherwise  to  secure  to  the  creditor  actual  control  of  the  thing. 
For  this  reason  its  creation  by  "  constitutum  possessorium  "  was 
excluded.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  commercial  law  pledges  were 
allowed  to  be  created  by  delivery  of  "  real  "  documents  of  title 
(**  dingliche  Traditionspapiere  "),  —  bills  of  lading,  way-bills, 
and  warehouse  receipts. 

Although  a  few  regional  legal  systems,  for  example  the  Code 
Civil,  required  the  execution  of  a  document  in  addition  to  delivery 
of  the  chattel,  the  General  Conmiercial  Code  abrogated  such 
formalities  in  the  case  of  merchants  (§  309),  and  in  harmony 
with  this  tendency  of  development  the  present  Civil  Code  requires 
for  the  creation  of  a  chattel  pledge  by  juristic  act  both  a  real  con- 
tract and  either  delivery  of  the  chattel  or  a  proper  substitute  for 
such  delivery.  An  agreement  to  hold  possession  for  the  pledgee 
("  Konstitut  **)  is  therefore  no  longer  suflBcient  (§  1205).  The 
Swiss  Civil  Code  is  to  the  same  effect.  But,  in  addition  to  the 
possessory  pledge,  the  Swiss  Code  recognizes  in  pledges  of  cattle, 
and  in  the  interest  of  banks  loaning  on  the  security  of  cattle 
("  Viehleihanstalten "),  a  mortgage  whose  publicital  effect  is 
derived,  not  from  possession,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mortgage 
of  land,  from  an  entry  in  a  public  register  (§  885). 

Moreover,  in  those  legal  systems  that  retained  the  Germanic 
principle  "  hand  must  warrant  hand  "  either  in  its  pure  or  in  a 
modified  form,  it  was  not  necessary  in  all  cases  that  the  debtor 
should  himself  be  the  owner  of  the  pledge.  For  under  the  same 
preconditions  that  suflSced  for  creation  of  title  by  a  person  not  an 
owner,  a  pledge  right  could  be  created  by  a  pledge  made  by  one  who 
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was  not  an  owner.  The  General  Commercial  Code  established 
for  all  Germany  the  rule  that  when  a  merchant  pledges  to  another 
articles  included  in  his  stock  that  have  neither  been  stolen  nor 
lost,  a  bona  fide  pledgee  acquires  a  right  against  which  an  earlier 
title,  or  pledge  right  or  other  real  right,  cannot  be  enforced  to  his 
prejudice  (§  306).  In  the  same  way,  under  the  present  Civil 
Code  a  pledge  by  any  person  not  an  owner  creates  a  right  of 
pledge  to  the  same  extent  that  a  putative  transfer  of  ownership 
by  one  not  an  owner  creates  ownership  (§§  1207-08).  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Swiss  Civil  Code. 

(B)  Statutory  Pledge  Rights.  —  Whereas  the  medieval 
law  did  not  recognize  statutory  rights  of  pledge,  but  conceded 
to  certain  persons  only  (for  example  to  a  landlord ;  supra,  p.  441) 
an  extraordinary  right  of  distress,  there  existed  in  the  Roman  law 
a  considerable  number  of  special  statutory  pledge  rights,  notably 
that  of  a  landlord  ("  Vermieter  ")  in  the  farm  stock  of  the  hirer, 
and  that  of  a  usufructuary  lessor  ("  Verpachter  ")  in  the  produce 
of  the  land  leased.  The  native  right  of  distress  had  prepared  the 
way  for  the  reception  of  Roman  statutory  rights,  and  these 
everywhere  secured  recognition  in  Germany.  In  details  they 
were  regulated  very  differently  in  regional  legislation.  They  also 
found  important  practical  supplement  in  the  right  of  retention 
of  the  mercantile  law  {infra,  under  (V)).  But,  in  contrast  to  the 
Roman  law,  their  admissibility  was  limited  to  cases  in  which 
the  creditor  held  the  pledge ;  or  at  least  exercised  over  it  a  control 
similar  to  possession,  as  in  the  cases,  for  example,  of  an  ordinary 
or  a  usufructuary  lessor  ("  Vermieter  ",  "  Verpachter  ")>  who  had 
no  possession  under  the  common  law.  The  diversity  of  norms 
recognized  in  the  regional  systems  was  first  lessened  by  the  General 
Commercial  Code,  which  regulated  uniformly  for  all  Germany 
the  statutory  right  of  pledge  of  commission  merchants,  forwarders, 
carriers,  and  shippers  in  goods  sold  on  commissions,  forwarded, 
carried,  or  freighted.  Moreover,  in  its  sections  upon  maritime 
law  it  created  a  uniform  law  for  a  whole  series  of  statutory  pledge 
rights,  including  those  of  a  freighter  and  a  salvor  and  particu- 
larly the  peculiar  pledge  right  of  creditors  of  ships,  which  last  is 
independent  of  any  requirement  of  possession.  A  further  sim- 
plification of  the  private  law  was  accomplished  by  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code,  which  (§  41)  assimilated  the  creditors  of  a  bankrupt 
to  possessory  pledgees,  conceding  them  the  most  important  right 
of  the  latter,  namely  the  right  to  require  separate  satisfaction  of 
their  claims  from  the  property.    The  differences  that  still  remained 
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Wh^fnAi  t?jw»r  oriir-arZy  reschcd  from  the  talii:z  of 

ir.  faiYor  of  p^r^rxi^  eLriikd  to  <iii?xahu  inerdhr  a  tier:,  a  ri^it 
of  det«:.t5or-,  wrh  5^ jine  e?e*:t5  ar^«ec<i5  to  those  of  p-Wse  rights 
(zrA  companhkr  to  the  d^teritioa  ri^ts  of  the  cocmicirial  law  , 
there  wa^  created  bv  the  distress  ci>J€r  socse  ks^J  srstems  -Jor 
example  the  Pni^.^n^  an  actual  fledge  riztit  fee  the  daim  to 
damage?;.  The  ri;?fit  of  distraint  against  the  bodr  . "  Pcrsooal- 
pfar^tUig  'V  ^^^  more  lardy  preserved :  fc«r  example,  in  Saxony. 
The  CiYil  Code  has  reserved  to  the  law  of  the  States  the  entire 
institute  of  private  dL-tress  HEG,  §  S^  -  In  the  case  of  ciistraint 
agaian  the  body  ^''Pers^nali^aodung'*;  the  general  principles 
rdative  to  .^df-hdp  f §§  22&-2:yj,i  erf  course  apply. 

Distraint  by  jurJicial  process  has  been  nniformly  regulated  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Civfl  FhM!cdure  concerning  execu- 
tion. The  creditor  acquires,  as  a  result  of  dbtraint  in  this  form, 
a  pledge  right  in  the  thing.  TTie  distraint  by  the  bailiff  of  the 
court  need  not  be  an  actual  taking  of  possesion,  but  may  be 
made  visible  by  attachment  of  seals  or  otho^inse. 

(2)  Cf/nieni,  The  idea  of  an  exclusive  real  liability,  whidi  was 
already  clouded  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  covenant  accessm^'  to  a 
plt-dge  C  Geloben  zum  Pfande  *'),  disappeared  finally  and  com- 
pk-tely  after  the  Reception.  According  to  the  modem  law  not  only 
the  pledge  was  liable,  but  also,  secondarily,  the  remaining  property 
of  the  debtor.  Thus,  precisely  as  in  Roman  law,  a  strictly  second- 
ary character,  a  dependence  upon  the  personal  daim,  became  an 
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essential  quality  of  the  chattel  pledge.  The  Civil  Code  has  pre- 
served this  principle;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Swiss  Code. 
But  although  on  this  point  the  alien  law  triumphed,  most  legal 
systems  ultimately  abolished  the  Roman  rights  of  "  general  "- 
pledge  which  they  had  originally  received,  thereby  reestablish- 
ing in  the  law  of  chattels,  as  in  that  of  land,  the  Germanic  prin- 
ciple of  "  speciality."  General-pledges  are  unknown  alike  to  the 
German  and  the  Swiss  Codes.  But  this  does  not  exclude  rights 
of  pledge  in  an  aggregate  ("  InbegriflP ")  of  things.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  native  law  retain  authority,  in  essentials,  as  respects 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  pledgee.  Although  the  burden  of 
risk  was  everywhere  removed  from  the  creditor,  this  was  in  con- 
formity with  the  view  adopted  as  early  as  the  late  Middle  Ages. 
A  usufructuary  right  was  given  to  the  pledgee  in  the  modern 
legal  systems  only  when  such  was  expressly  conceded  to  him  by 
contract.  The  present  Civil  Code  has  also  adopted  this  view, 
although,  to  be  sure,  assuming  (§§  1213-1214)  that  when  the 
pledgee  receives  exclusive  possession  of  a  thing  that  is  by  nature 
productive,  he  is  entitled  to  the  profits  ("  Fruchtbezug  ")  in  the 
absence  of  specific  agreement  to  the  contrary.  Such  a  presump- 
tion is  not  recognized  in  the  Swiss  Code  (§  892,  2). 

(3)  Termination.  —  Most  legal  systems  (including  the  Prussian 
"  Landrecht",  the  Code  Civil,  and  the  Saxon  Code)  treated  rights 
of  chattel  pledge  as  destroyed  by  voluntary  redelivery  of  the 
pledge  to  the  debtor.  This  rule  was  consistent  with  the  posses- 
sory nature  of  the  pledge,  and  is  that  declared  by  the  present 
Civil  Code  (§  1253).  On  the  other  hand  a  delivery  of  the  pledge 
to  a  third  person  did  not  originally  result  in  the  destruction  of 
the  pledge  right ;  but  this  was  the  result,  —  in  those  legal  systems 
which  recognized  the  principle  "  hand  must  warrant  hand  ",  — 
once  a  stranger  had  acquired  the  thing  bona  fide  from  such  third 
person,  either  in  ownership  or  as  a  pledge.  For  the  pledge  right 
of  the  original  pledgee  was  thereby  necessarily  either  destroyed 
or  at  least  subordinated  in  its  effect  to  the  newly  acquired  pledge 
right  of  such  third  person,  which  was  united  with  possession. 
This  rule  was  made  general  in  commercial  law  by  the  General 
Commercial  Code  (§  306).  Under  modem  statutes  it  also  pre- 
vailed in  some  States  in  the  civil  law.  It  has  now  been  given 
general  authority  in  the  private  law  by  the  Civil  Code  (§  1208). 
On  the  other  hand,  involuntary  loss  of  possession  always  remained 
without  effect  upon  the  pledgee's  right  unless  the  pledge  was 
money  or  bearer  paper.     The  statutory  pledge  rights  of  the  com- 
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mercial  law  are  subject  for  the  most  part  to  the  continuance  of 
possession ;  the  contrary  is  true  only  of  carriers  and  shippers  of 
freight.  The  statutory  pledge  rights  of  an  ordinary  or  usufructu- 
ary lessor,  or  of  an  innkeeper,  are  extinguished  when  the  chattel 
is  removed  from  the  land  and  a  month  is  allowed  by  the  creditor 
to  pass  (whether  the  chattels  were  removed  without  his  knowl- 
edge or  despite  his  prohibition)  without  the  bringing  of  a  legal 
action  to  enforce  his  claim  for  their  retiun. 
.  -  (4)  Satisfaction.  —  A  sale  came  to  be  the  only  permissible  man- 
ner of  satisfying  a  claim  out  of  the  pledge.  The  complete  dis- 
placement of  the  forfeiture-pledge,  which  by  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  steadily  becoming  less  prominent,  was  furthered  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Roman  prohibition  of  the  "  Lex  commissoria",  inas- 
much as  that  statute  made  impossible  a  forfeiture  provision  in  the 

/-  contract.    But  whereas  the  Roman  law  always  gave  the  creditor 

y  the  right  to  sell  the  pledge  privately,  most  of  the  regional  systems, 

j  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  native  law^  required,  in  theory, 

*/  a  judicial  execution  (as  in  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht ")  or  at  least 

\  a  judicially  declared  right  of  sale  (as  in  the  Code  Civil  and  the 
Bavarian  "  Landrecht  ")•  At  the  same  time,  the  regional  systems 
commonly  left  open  to  the  parties  the  possibility  of  agreeing  to  a 
private  sale  in  their  contract.  This  was  true,  for  example,  of  the 
Prussian  "  Landrecht  " ;  and  the  rule  was  made  general  as  to  the 
pledge  rights  of  merchants  by  the  (Jeneral  Commercial  Code. 
In  very  recent  years,  however,  the  legislation  of  some  of  the 
States  (Saxony,  Hannover,  Oldenburg,  and  Brunswick)  has  again 
departed  from  these  principles  in  according  the  creditor  a  right 

•   of  private  sale  like  that  of  the  Roman  law,  although  indeed  sub- 
jecting this  to  definite  requisites  as  to  form ;  in  particular,  a  sale 

^at  public  auction  is  ordinarily  required.  The  Civil  Code  has 
followed  this  Romanistic  tendency,  thereby  creating  new  law  for 
the  greatest  part  of  (Jermany.  It  gives  a  pledgee  the  right  of 
private  sale;  but  the  exercise  of  this  must  conform  to  definite 
statutory  forms  (§§  1228-1248)  in  the  interest  of  the  debtor. 

(II)  Contractual  Pledges  of  Maritime  Law.  —  (1)  The  fact  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  in  the  cities  of  the  Liibeck  law  the 
Germanic  law  had  already  developed  independently  a  pledge  of 
ships  without  transfer  of  possession.  This  was  preserved  even 
after  the  Reception,  and  many  of  the  regional  systems  constructed 
from  ideas  of  Germanic  law  a  law  of  bottomry  in  which  no  transfer 
of  corporeal  possessions  was  required,  documentary  authentica- 
tion ("  Beurkundung  ")  being  employed  as  the  act  by  which  the 
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pledge  was  created.  The  transfer  of  certain  documents  referring 
to  the  ship  was  at  first  chiefly  used  for  this  piupose,  —  so,  for 
example,  in  the  Prussian  Landrecht.  In  the  1800  s,  however, 
following  the  example  of  England,  an  entry  in  a  register  was 
introduced  as  the  most  common  form  of  admiralty  pledge 
("  Schiffsverpfandung  ") ;  and  this  completely  displaced  the  ship- 
hypothec  of  the  common  law.  To  be  sure,  the  (Jeneral  Com- 
mercial Code  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  a  uniform  system, 
for  all  Grermany,  of  registry  pledges ;  and  therefore  the  maritime 
States  of  Grermany  proceeded  for  a  time  by  way  of  independent  legis- 
lation. After  the  Inland  Navigation  Act  of  June  15,  1895,  had 
provided  a  provisional  regulation  for  ships  engaged  in  inland  com- 
merce, the  Civil  Code  finally  created  a  uniform  law  for  ocean  and 
inland  vessels  (§§  1259-1272).  Only  the  law  of  registry  pledges 
of  vessels  under  construction  was  left  to  State  legislation  (EG, 
§  20).  Registry  pledge  rights  under  the  imperial  law, — which 
are  available  only  in  the  case  of  vessels  entered  in  the  maritime 
register,  but  constitute  for  these  the  sole  permissible  form  of 
contractual  pledge,  —  are  subject,  in  many  respects,  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  laiid  pledges.  In  particular,  their  creation  is 
accomplished  by  a  real  agreement  ("  Einigung  ")  and  entry  in  the 
registry.  And  this  shows  that  such  pledge  rights  are,  historically 
considered,  essentially  a  variant  and  subordinate  form  of  the 
modern  contractual  pledge  ("  neuere  Satzung  ")  of  Grermanic  law. 
(2)  A  special  form  of  pledge  in  the  maritime  law,  in  which 
Germanic  ideas  have  probably  been  of  decisive  influence,  was 
developed  in  rights  of  bottomry  ("  Bodmerei ",  "  Boden  ",  bottom).^ 
Evidences  of  this  exist  from  the  1100  s  onward  in  Southern  France 
and  Italy.  It  was  characterized  from  the  beginning  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  pure  real  liability,  which  was  strictly  enforced  in  it,  unlike 
the  "  foenus  nauticum  "  of  the  law  of  antiquity.  In  return  for 
loans  taken  in  cases  of  maritime  necessity,  the  ship,  freight,  and 
cargo,  or  one  of  these,  was  pledged ;  that  is,  it  was  made  ex- 
clusively liable  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  creditor's  claim.  This 
was  later  adopted  in  Scandinavian  and  in  German  commerce, 
whither  it  seems  to  have  been  brought  from  Mediterranean  lands. 
It  was  exhaustively  regulated  by  the  Greneral  Commercial  Code, 
and  belong  seven  to-day  to  the  existing  maritime  law  (HGB, 

*  MaiihicL8,  "Das  foenus  nauticum  und  die  gesohichtliche  Entwicklung 
der  Bodmerei"  (1881);  Pappenheim,  "Zur  Entstehungsgeschichte  der 
Bodmerei ",  in  Z.  Hand.  R.,  XL  (new  ser.  XXV,  1892),  379-393 ;  also  in 
his  "Handbuch  des  Seerechts",  11  (1906),  136,  225  e^  Beq.;  K,  Lehmann, 
"Lehrbuch  des  Handelsrechts "  (2d  ed.,  1912),  560  et  seq. 
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irAXttuvfik  a.%  it  baa  beeoci^  iiip«r±>j«2§  nnier  nuAm  coodznoBS 
f4  crMnoMr^.  BgotjCitj  ple^iscs  are  oees  of  a  pare  real  E^biEtr 
for  a  real  ^X^  Tixnt  re?r:It3  frofn  the  crrn:^  of  the  pMee 
^**  VerV/rlm  :r4r  *^  a  d^ht,  bit  criC  a  per^ocAl  c-kim  aeainst  the 
fcrjttomrv  pferi^Eor  vhirii  wvili  ectrtle  the  crwiitor  to  faring  an 
a/itk^  iLfpizjix  the  d^xor  for  pavEwnt.  *'The  botromrv  debt 
ma^,  irA^s^,  be  paid  when  it  if*  d^e,  bnt  in  case  it  be  not  paid 
the  creditrjr  can  %eek  ^tit£actiofi  ^oleiv  from  the  tcsbcI  pledged 
^IGB,  {  ^/:r), .  The  actkn  in  which  he  demands  this  soti^ctkm 
i^  hrf^ight  mere!  V  to  secure  pcnnisaoo  so  to  sati^'  himself,  and 
nfA.  tf/r  the  payment  of  the  debt ;  bat  it  mav  be  avoided  by  such 
payment/'  * 

nil;  Bigbta  of  fladg»  fat  SUUl  —  Under  the  mediev^  law 
a  jJedge  right  coaU  abeady  be  created  in  rigjbts,  these  bdng 
conceived  of  as  incorporeal  things  and  treated  in  analogy  to  cor- 
pcweal  things  dnipra^  p.  161;.  If  a  docmnent  was  execoted  em- 
bodying such  a  legal  rdation,  then  sodi  ri^it  cooM  be  pledged  by 
manual  ddivery  of  the  docmnent  (f^.  a  ''  Rentenbrief  ")• 
The  conception  of  a  contractual  claim  as  the  object  of  a  ri^it  was 
foreign  to  the  Roman  law,  and  therefore  also  equally  the  pledge 
of  rights,  but  such  fledges  nevertheless  persisted  as  a  recognized 
legal  in.stttute  under  modem  statutes,  by  which  they  were  vari- 
ously regulated.  The  General  Commercial  Code  created  a  uni- 
form law  to  the  extent  that  it  (§  309)  did  away  with  the  formali- 
ties (ft  the  private  law  as  respected  the  pledge  of  order  and  bear^ 
paper  when  the  pledge  was  given  between  merchants  for  a 
claim  resulting  from  mutual  trade  transactions.  It  recog- 
nizer] as  sufficient  the  delivery  of  possession  in  the  case  of  bearer 
paper,  or  the  delivery  of  the  indorsed  paper  in  the  case  of  order 
paper.  The  institute  has  again  received  detailed  r^ulation  in 
the  Civil  Corle  (§§  1273-1296).  This  subjects  pledge  rights  in 
rights,  generally  speaking,  to  the  rules  of  chattel  pledges ;  it  is 
only  in  the  case  of  rights  in  alieno  solo  ("  liegenschaftliche  Gferech- 
tigkciten  "),  which  are  treated  as  land,  that  it  has  given  effect 
to  the  rules  of  land-pledges.  The  earlier  special  provisions  of  the 
General  f'ommercial  Code  for  the  pledging  of  order  and  bearer 
paper  among  merchants  have  been  replaced  by  general  provisions 
regulating  the  pledge  of  commercial  paper  generally  (§§  1292- 
129(5).    The  creation  of  a  pledge  right  is  effected  in  different  ways 

'  Lehmannf  op.  cit.t  562. 

•  Pappenheim  in  Z.  Hand.  R.,  XLVII  (new  aer.  XXXII,  1898).  146. 
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according  to  the  nature  of  the  right  pledged:  in  the  case  of 
rights  in  lands,  by  entry  in  the  land-book ;  in  the  case  of  rights 
embodied  in  commercial  paper,  by  a  change  of  possession  of  the 
document ;  in  the  case  of  mere  contract  claims,  by  notice  to  the 
original  debtor.  The  Swiss  Civil  Code  has  regulated  rights  of 
pledge  in  rights  similarly  in  essentials,  but  with  deviations  as 
to  detaUs  (§§  899-906). 

(IV)  Pawnbroking.  —  Special  rules,  differing  from  the  general 
rules  of  the  law,  have  been  developed  for  the  regulation  of  pawn- 
broking.  Already  in  the  Middle  Ages,  earliest  in  Italy,  public 
pawn  shops  ("  montes  pietatis  ")  were  established  which,  as  "  pia 
corpora  ",  enjoyed  many  privileges,  notably  exemption  from  the 
Canonic  prohibition  of  interest  (infra,  §  86).  Even  at  the 
present  day  there  exist  loan-oflSces  which  are  public  foundations 
("  Anstalten  ")  of  the  State  and  of  the  communes ;  their  legal 
status  is  regulated  by  State  legislation.  In  the  1800  s  there  was 
developed  beside  them  the  private  business  of  pawnbroking. 
Under  the  older  State  legislation  private  pawnbrokers  needed  li- 
censes from  the  government.  The  Industrial  Code  established  the 
theoretical  freedom  of  the  business,  but  in  consequence  of  the  evil 
experiences  resultmg  therefrom  the  industry  was  again  subjected 
to  the  license  system  in  1879  by  an  amendment  to  the  Code; 
and  this  was  extended  in  1900  to  agents  ("  Pfandvermittler  ")• 
Among  the  many  important  special  provisions  of  State  legisla- 
tion those  are  most  important,  in  the  law  of  things,  which  pre- 
scribe the  registration  of  all  pledges  in  a  register  kept  according 
to  prescribed  forms,  and  which  require  the  delivery  of  a  pawn 
ticket  for  every  pawn.  Under  many  statutes  {e.g.  the  Prussian 
Act  of  March  17, 1881)  an  entry  in  the  pledge  register,  in  addition 
to  a  real  agreement  and  manual  delivery,  is  essential  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  pledge  right.  Special  rules  also  exist  concerning  the 
sale  of  pawns,  and  the  broker's  obligation  to  preserve  them. 
Further,  some  statutes  have  adopted  the  principle  of  pure  real 
liability ;  and  many  even  impose  upon  the  pledgee  the  entire  risk 
of  destruction.  A  right  to  have  the  pledge  redeemed  may  be 
given  to  the  public  loan-offices  by  State  legislation.  The  Swiss 
Civil  Code  has  provided  a  number  of  general  rules  (§§  907-911) 
applicable  even  to  the  "security-pawn"  ("  Versatzpfand  "), — that 
is,  to  this  form  of  chattel  pledge  which  is  given  to  public  or  pri- 
vate loan-oflSces  to  secure  the  payment  of  money  loans ;  but  it  has 
left  to  the  cantons  (§  915)  the  regulation  of  pawnbroking  as  an 
industry  under  the  public  law. 
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(V)  Merchants'  Bights  of  Detention.  —  Statutory  rights  of 
pledge  were,  bb  has  been  remarked,  unknown  to  the  medieval 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  cases,  and  subject  to  the  pre- 
condition of  what  was  called  "  Konnexitat "  ("  lien  nexus  ")  it 
gave  in  place  of  these  a  right  of  detention.  So,  for  example,  to 
the  artisan  who  had  a  claim  for  labor,  a  right  to  detain  the  chattels 
delivered  to  him  for  alteration ;  to  the  shepherd,  a  right  to  detain 
for  his  wages  the  animals  intrusted  to  his  care ;  to  the  householder, 
a  right  to  retain  possession  for  the  improvements  which  he  had 
made  on  the  premises ;  and  so  on.  At  the  same  time  it  was  a 
rule  that  a  pledgee  entitled  to  a  counter  claim  might  not  only 
refuse  to  deliver  the  chattel  pending  his  satisfaction,  but  might 
also,  under  some  circumstances,  himself  repledge  the  chattel  for 
the  amount  of  his  claim,  in  order  to  cover  himself  from  damages 
due  to  the  conduct  of  his  debtor.  With  this  step  the  right  of 
detention  came  to  approach  an  actual  pledge  right.  Neverthe- 
less, the  native  law  was  abandoned  after  the  Reception  in  favor 
of  the  corresponding  Roman  institute,  which  was  relatively  far 
less  developed  and  which  never  entitled  one  to  more  than  a  right 
of  detention.  On  the  other  hand,  there  persisted  among  mer- 
chants, as  to  transactions  between  themselves,  customs  which  had 
wider  effects.  These  customs  led  to  the  development  of  a  special 
mercantile  right  of  detention,  evidences  of  which  exist  from  the 
1500  s  onward.  This  conquered  an  independent  field  in  Germany 
beside  the  detention  rights  of  ordinary  citizens,  and  was  regu- 
lated (variantly,  to  be  sure)  in  State  statutes.  Sometimes  it  was 
regulated  as  an  express  statutory  right  of  pledge;  sometimes  it 
was  given  effects  analogous  to  those  of  pledge  rights,  at  least 
in  case  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  debtor.  The  requirement  of 
"  Konnexitat  "  was  everywhere  abandoned.  These  legal  differ- 
ences were  done  away  with  by  the  General  Commercial  Code; 
though  it  is  true  that  this,  while  attributing  to  such  mercantile 
rights  of  detention  effects  analogous*  to  those  of  pledge  rights, 
did  not  declare  them  outright  to  be  pledge  rights  (as  was  originally 
the  intention  of  the  legislators),  —  thereby  putting  in  doubt  the 
actual  legal  nature  of  the  institute.  The  new  Commercial  Code 
has  taken  the  same  position  (§§  369-372).*  The  detention  right 
of  the  Civil  Code  (§  273)  has  no  kinship  with  a  pledge  right ; 
it  is  neither  a  personal  nor  a  real  right,  but  a  mere  defense 
("  Einrede  ",  plea)  against  a  personal  or  real  claim.^    On  the 

*  LehmanUt  op,  cit,  576. 
«  Crome,  "System",  I,  546. 
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other  hand,  the  detention  right  of  the  Swiss  Civil  Code  (§§  895- 
898)  corresponds  to  that  of  the  German  Commercial  Code: 
the  creditor,  in  case  the  debtor  does  not  fulfill  his  obliga- 
tion, may  sell  the  chattel  detained  as  though  it  were  a  possessory 
pawn. 
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Chapter  IX 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 


§  67.   Introductory   Sketch  of  the 
General  Development  of  the 
Law  of  Obligations. 
I.   The  Older  Law. 
11.   The  Town  Law. 
III.   The  Roman  Law. 

Topic  1.  Fundamental  Concep- 
tions OP  THE  Law  of  Obli- 
gations 

§  68.   Legal    Duty    and    Liability, 
generally. 

I.   Perception  of  the   Dis- 
tinction between  Legal 
Duty  and  Liability. 
II.   Legal  Duty. 

1.  The  legal  duty  of  the 

obligor. 

2.  The  legal  duty  of  the 

obligee. 

3.  Relation  of  the  ob- 

ligor's   and    obli- 
gee's duties. 
III.   Liability. 
§  69.   Varieties  of  Liability. 

I.   Real  and  Personal  lia- 
bility. 
II.   Real  Liabilitv. 

1.  Chattel  pledges. 

2.  Pledge  of  lands. 
III.   Personal  Liability. 

1.  The  earliest  period. 

(A)  Possessory 

E ledge  of  the 
ody  (hostage- 
ship). 

(B)  Non-possessory 

or  "free" 
pledge  of  the 
body. 

2.  Second  stage  of  de- 

velopment. 
(A)  Corporal  liabil- 
ity of  the  sure- 
ty. 


(B)  Property-liabil- 
ity of  the  sure- 

S  70.   Legal  Duty  and  liability  in 
the  Modem  Law. 
I.   The      Common       Law 
Theory       of       Legal 
Duty. 
II.   Present  Existence  of  the 
Distinction     between 
Lep^al  Duty  and  lia- 
bihty. 

Topic  2.    The  Historical  Origins 
OF  Obligations 

§71.  Obligational  Contracts: 
Forms  of  Obligational  and 
Liability  Transactions  in  the 
Old  Law. 

I.  Formalism  of  Trans- 
actions creating  L^al 
Duties  and  Liabilities, 
generally. 
II.  Special  Forms  of  liabil- 
ity Transactions. 

1.  The  pledge  of  faith. 

2.  The*'Wadiatio."The 

wed-contract. 

III.  The  Real  Contract. 

IV.  Formal  Acts   that  con- 

tributed to  the  Con- 
tract    some     Special 
Effect. 
§  72.   The  Conclusion  of  a  Contract 
in  Modem  Law. 
I.   The  Principle  of  Infor- 
mality. 
II.   Exceptions  to  the  Prin- 
ciple of  InformaUty. 

1.  Written  form. 

2.  Reduction  to  writing 

in  court  or  before 
a  notaiy. 

3.  Confirmation  of  the 

contract. 
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§  73.  Unilateral  Promises. 
I.    The  Older  Law. 

1.  Public  offers. 

2.  Binding  force  of  an 

offer. 
II.   The  Modem  Law. 

Topic  3.    The  Content  op  Obli- 
gations 

S  74.  Nude  ObUgational  Promises. 
I.   The  Older  Law. 
II.   The  Modem  Law. 
S  75.  Contracts  for  the  Benefit  of 
Third  Persons. 
I.   The  Older  Law. 
II.  The  Modem  Law. 

Topic  4.    Performance  and  Non- 
performance OF  Obligations 

§  76.   Contractual     Penalties     and 
Damages. 
I.   The  Older  Law. 

1.  Penalties  for  default 

in  the  earliest  law. 

2.  The  medieval  law. 
II.   The   Modem    Develop- 
ment. 

§  77.  Fault  and  Accident  in  the  Law 
of  Contract. 
I.   The  Older  Law. 

1.  General  principle. 

2.  Following  property. 

(A)  Liability         of 

bailees. 

(B)  liabilityof  some 

persons       for 
others. 


II.   The    Modem    Develop- 
ment. 

Topic  5.    Assignments  of  Obliga- 
tions BY  Obligee  and  Obligor 
S  78.  Assignment    of    Claims    by 
Obligee. 
I.   The  Older  Law. 

1.  Transfer  by  juristic 

act. 

2.  Statutory  transfers. 
II.   The   Modem    Develop- 
ment. 

S  79.  Assignment  of  Obligations  by 
Obligor. 

I.   The  Older  Law. 
II.  Modem  Development. 

Topic  6.    Cases  of  Several  Debt- 
ors AND  Creditors 

§80.  Plur^ty  of  Creditors. 

I.   Severable        Credits,  — 
Claims   severable  pro 
rata. 
II.   Inseverable  Co-credits. 

1.  Co-credits  held  in  so- 

lidum. 

2.  Co-credits     for    un- 

divided shares. 

3.  Co-credits     held     in 

*  *  collective  hand. ' ' 
§  81.   Plurality  of  Debtors. 

I.   Several  Obligations. 
II.   Inseverable     Co-obliga- 
tions. 

1.  Collective        obliga- 

tions. 

2.  Obligations  in  "col- 

lective hand." 


§  67.  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Oeneral  Development  of  the 
Law  of  ObligationB.  (I)  The  Older  Law.  —  It  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  the  primitive  Germans  ("  Germanen  "),  like  other 
peoples  in  a  primitive  stag«  of  civilization,  lived  under  conditions 
in  which  non-credit  transactions  alone  were  known.  The  scanty 
trade  of  the  time  was  accomplished,  for  the  most  part,  under 
the  forms  of  barter.  Even  sale  was  a  simultaneous  exchange  of 
performance  and  counter  performance.  Contract  and  non-credit 
or  "  spot"  transactions  were  not  as  yet  notionally  distinguished. 
A  postponement  of  performance  to  a  future  time  was  unknown ; 
indeed,  it  was  inherently  impossible  in  the  absence  of  a  public 
power  that  protected  property  interests.  Nevertheless,  from 
the  earliest  times  obligational  effects  might  be  associated  with 
such  spot  transactions ;  particularly  if  it  eventually  appeared  that 
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the  thing  sold  was  clauned  by  a  third  person  as  belonging  to  him. 
But  "  in  such  case  the  person  damaged  (the  purchaser)  regarded 
the  damage  done  to  his  property  in  the  same  way  as  he  regarded 
any  damage,  as  for  example,  that  of  theft  or  robbery/*  ^  He 
therefore  resorted,  here  also,  to  the  sole  means  that  was  always 
open  to  him  in  such  cases,  —  namely,  self-help.  By  means  of 
feud  and  blood-revenge  he  secured  for  himself  satisfaction  and 
damages. 

The  oldest  obligations  were  therefore  the  outcome  of  misdeeds. 
Whoever  violated  the  law  was  forced  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
criminal  law  to  do  penance  for  his  misdeed ;  an  action  was  brought 
against  him,  judgment  was  passed  upon  him,  and  if  he  disregarded 
the  complaint  or  the  judgment  he  was,  as  a  last  resort,  declared 
to  be  outside  the  peace.  Thus,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  '^  the  whole 
law  of  obligations  entered  legal  life  from  the  side  of  delicts."  ^ 

Beside  this  oldest  obligation  ("  Schuld-  ")  law,  however,  which 
was  a  penal  ("  Straf-  ")  law,  there  gradually  appeared  a  private 
law  of  obligations,  in  which  tortious  acts  were,  as  such,  no  longer 
the  exclusive  origin  of  legal  obligations,  a  free  will  entering  also 
into  their  basis.  Partly  as  a  further  development  of  spot  transac- 
tions, and  partly  from  a  form  of  agreement  ("  Willenserklanmg  ") 
that  was  perhaps  first  employed  in  judicial  procedure  and  later 
extra-judicially,  there  was  developed  a  peculiar  system  of  debt 
("  Schuld-  ")  contracts  which  was  adapted  to  the  needs  of  trade 
(infra,  ^71). 

The  law  of  contract  remained  scanty,  to  be  sure,  for  centuries 
as  compared  with  the  law  of  things.  In  the  sources  of  the  Prankish 
period  only  very  few  contracts  are  mentioned,  and  these  few  are 
in  large  part  either  institutes  of  the  law  of  things  (as,  for  example, 
leases  of  land)  or  else  manifestly  of  Roman  origin  (like  the  "  cau- 
tiones  ",  "  mandata  ",  "  cessiones  "  of  the  formularies).  This 
meagerness  of  forms  did  not  indicate  ^a  general  weakness  of  the 
private  law  in  the  early  Middle  Ages ;  it  necessarily  resulted  from 
the  paucity  of  problems  that  fell  to  the  law  of  contract  diuing  the 
dominance  of  the  economic  and  social  system  of  that  time.  It 
was  "  the  necessary  consequence  and  counterpart  of  a  legal  order 
in  which  an  imusually  rich  and  subtly  developed  private  law 
confronts  us  in  other  legal  fields." ' 

Two  points  demand  attention  here.  The  first  is  the  fact  that 
there  existed  even  at  that  time  the  same  problems  that  had  to  be 

»  Hetuler,  "  Institutionen",  II,  230.  « Ibid.,  231. 

»  Hvber,  "Sohw.  Privatrecht",  IV,  901. 
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solved  in  the  classic  Roman  and  in  the  modem  law  of  obligations, 
namely  the  regulation  of  the  purely  economic  relations  of  individ- 
uals, as  subjects  of  rights,  with  one  another,  and  the  distribution  of 
values  in  the  form  of  credits  and  debts  among  all  persons  partici- 
pating in  legal  life.^  These  problems  were  not  solved  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages  by  a  system  of  contracts,  —  by  regulating  purely 
individual  legal  relations  between  mutual  and  equal  parties  to 
agreements ;  but,  primarily,  through  a  multitude  of  complicated 
real  and  personal  rights  of  land-lordship  that  had  grown  out  of 
and  were  accordant  with  an  agricultural  economy.  Many  legal 
relations  which  in  periods  of  a  predominant  money  economy  and 
generally  "  mobilized  "  property  values  appear  solely  in  the  form 
of  debts  and  credits,  assumed  at  that  time  the  form  of  real  rights 
in  the  soil,  or  of  personal  privileges  against  dependent  fellow- 
members  of  society.  The  procurement  of  nourishment  and  cloth- 
ing, for  example,  which  in  times  of  greater  economic  development 
is  the  source  of  countless  obligations  of  daily  life,  was  mainly 
realized,  among  the  rural  classes  of  the  population,  —  in  so  far  as 
it  was  not  effected  by  independent  production,  —  by  means  of 
tributes  ("  Leistungen  ")  rendered  by  the  occupants  of  dependent 
lands  (slaves,  serfs,  and  villein  rentalers)  to  landowners  entitled 
to  feudal  tributes  and  services.  And  these  tributes  satisfied, 
almost  perfectly,  the  ends  which  are  realized  in  a  money  economy 
through  free  contracts  for  labor  and  service.  The  fact  that  even 
in  the  prosperous  economic  system  of  the  towns  the  demands  of 
capital  for  credit  were  long  satisfied  in  the  form  of  real  rights,  — 
capital  rents  ("Renten")>  —  is  particularly  significant  in  this 
connection.  How  this  tendency  of  the  medieval  law  toward  the 
"  materialization "  ("  Verdinglichung ")  of  rights  led  men  to 
treat  as  incorporeal  things  rights  that  secured  a  permanent  usu- 
fruct in  things,  and  how  rights  in  rights  and  the  so-called  "  ius  ad 
rem  "  were  developed  into  peculiar  institutes  Ijdng  between  real 
and  contract  rights,  has  already  been  discussed  (supra,  pp.  168, 
162  et  seq.). 

To  this  was  added  the  fact  that  a  free  exercise  of  individual  will, 
without  which  no  considerable  development  of  the  law  of  contract 
is  conceivable,  was  in  those  times  possible  only  within  narrow 
limits.  Business  transactions  ("  Geschafte  ")  were  not  only  rare, 
but  conformed  strictly  in  both  form  and  content  to  traditional 
lines.  There  was  rarely  any  opportunity  to  adopt  special  rules 
for  a  particular  case,  or  for  new  circumstances  of  fact ;  the  old 

1  Huher,  "  Sohw.  Privatrecht  ",  IV,  901. 
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forms  handed  down  by  the  customary  law  amply  suflSced  for  needs 
that  did  not  vary.  Moreover,  the  transactions  involved  were  in 
great  part  not  concluded  by  individuals,  but  transactions  to  which 
groups,  —  such  as  the  members  of  a  family,  the  associates  of  a 
mark,  the  brothers  of  a  craft,  etc.,  —  were  necessary  parties ; 
and  this  cooperation  of  many  persons  was  another  strong  surety 
for  the  preservation  of  the  traditional  law. 

(II).  The  Town  Law.  —  Owing  to  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
city  life,  however,  a  fundamental  change  had  already  set  in  at  the 
meridian  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  long  before  the  reception  of  the 
Roman  law.  It  was,  primarily,  the  commerce  among  merchants 
("  Handel ")  that  was  becoming  established  in  the  cities  which 
everywhere  produced  an  active  general  traffic  ("  Verkehr  ")>  and 
with  this  necessarily  a  trade  law  ("  Verkehrsrecht ")  that  gave 
heed  to  the  new  economic  conditions.  Town  law  and  merchants' 
("  Kaufmanns-")  law  became,  in  large  part,  identical  concep- 
tions, and  thenceforth,  in  (Jermany  as  elsewhere,  the  mercantile 
("  Handels-")  law  played  within  the  fields  of  contract  and  part- 
nership law  the  r61e  of  a  forerunner  of  the  general  private 
law,  although  this  followed  only  slowly  and  with  hesitancy ;  until . 
finally,  in  our  day,  the  principles  of  the  commercial  law  have 
become  authoritative  in  the  general  private  law.  In  the  eastern 
parts  of  Germany,  especially  in  the  districts  on  the  East  Sea  whose 
culture  was  determined  by  their  relations  with  the  Hanseatic 
cities,  legal  development  was  based  upon  old  native  ideas  and  was 
in  many  respects  independent.  But  the  West  and  the  South  of 
Germany  soon  fell  under  the  dominant  control  of  a  general 
European  commercial  ("  Verkehrs-")  law  which  was  first  de- 
veloped in  Italy,  the  country  of  the  richest  trade  by  land  and  sea 
and  the  leader  in  the  development  of  legal  practice  and  theory. 
It  originated  in  a  union  of  Grermanic  ideas  acclimated  among; 
the  Lombards  with  elements  of  Roman  law,  and  was  carried  thence 
into  international  commerce  ("  Handelsverkehr ")  through  the 
international  fairs  of  Champagne,  the  Netherlands,  and  France, 
creating  thus  an  international  uniformity  of  commercial  law  which 
has  not  again  been  realized  down  to  the  present  day.  The  largest 
and  most  important  part  of  this  law  lived  on  both  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere ;  not,  however,  without  modification  and  further  develop- 
ment, which  was  effected  in  modem  times  under  the  emancipating 
influence  of  Holland,  France,  and  England.  In  this  way  the 
whole  of  the  modem  maritime  and  commercial  law,  the  law  of  com- 
mercial paper,  the  law  of  copyright,  and  above  all  the  law  of  bills 
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of  exchange,  insurance,  and  commercial  partnerships,  which"  is 
still  fundamentally  Germanic  in  basis  and  Roman  to  but  a  very 
slight  extent  has  kept  a  strikingly  modem  character. 

(Ill)  The  Roman  Law.  —  Even  greater,  however,  was  the  ^ 
victory  gained  by  the  Roman  law,  through  the  Reception,  where 
the  problem  was  not  the  detailed  regulation  of  modern  conditions 
imknown  to  the  ancient  world,  but  general  and  fundamental  rules 
of  the  law  of  obligation,  and,  in  particular,  the  theoretical  develop- 
ment of  the  typical  forms  of  contract.  The  Reception  was  there- 
fore more  complete,  and  more  pregnant  with  consequences,  in  these 
fields  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  private  law ;  it  accomplished 
here  its  "  most  striking  and  most  universal  "  ^  feat,  —  one  which 
was  not  limited  to  that  time  or  place.  True,  the  reception  of  the 
Roman  law,  here  again,  merely  completed  and  carried  to  ultimate 
victory  changes  that  at  many  points  had  already  begun  within 
the  native  law.  And  although  the  contract  law  of  modern  times 
and  of  the  present  day  is  Roman  in  its  essential  outline,  and  will 
remain  so,  nevertheless  many  Germanic  ideas  have  maintained 
themselves  therein,  not  alone  within  the  special  fields  of  commercial 
law  above  mentioned,  and  in  some  others  of  the  civil  law,  but  also 
even  in  fundamental  legal  theory. 

Topic  1.    Fundamental  Conceptions  of  the  Law  of  Obli- 
gations ^ 

§  68.  Leflral  I>uty  and  Liability  Oenerally.  (I)  Perception  of 
the  Distinction  between  Legal  Duty  and  Liability. — In  the  theory 
of  the  Romanistic  common  law  that  prevailed  until  recent  times 

*  Gierke  in  HoUzendorff-Kohlery  152. 

*  Val  de  Libvrey  '*  Launegild  und  Wadia,  eine  Studie  aus  dem  Lango- 
I)ardischen  Rechte"  (1877);  Franken,  "Gesohichte  des  franzdsischen 
Pfandrechts,  I:  Das  franzosische  Pfandreeht  im  Mittelalter"  (1879, 
only  vol.  published);  v.  Amira,  "Nordgermanisches  Obligationenrecht ", 
Vol.  1:  "  Altschwedisehes  ObUgationenrecht "  (1882),  Vol.  2:  "West- 
nordisches  Obligationenrecht"  (1895);  Puntschart,  **Schuldvertrag  mid 
Treugelobnis  des  sachsiohen  Hechts  im  Mittelalter,  ein  Beitrag  zur 
Grundauffassung  der  altdeutschen  Obligation"  (1896);  v.  Sckmind, 
^*  Wesen  und  Inhalt  des  Pfandrechts"  (1899) ;  Egger,  **  Vermogenshaftung 
und  Hypothek  nach  frankischem  Recht ",  no.  69  (1903)  of  Gierke's  "Unter- 
suchungen";  Frhr,  v.  Schwerin,  "Die  Treuklausel  im  Treugeldbnis ",  in 
Z«.  R.  G.,  XXV  (1904),  323-344;  Puntschart,  "Treuklausel  und  Hand- 
treue  im  deutschen  Gelobnisrecht",  in  same,  XXVI  (1905),  165-194; 
RinteleUj  "Sohuldhaft  und  Einlager  im  Vollstreokungsverfahren  des 
altniederlandischen  und  sachsischen  Rechts"  (1908),  with  which  com- 
pare Frhr.  v,  SchweHn  in  Z«.  R.  G.,  XXIX  (1908),  464-468.  and  Korsck 
m  Krit.  Vj.  G.  R.  W.  (L,  3d  ser.  XIV,  1912),  128-142;  PunUchart, 
***Pfandrechte  an  eigener  Sache*  nach  deutschem  Reichsrecht ",  in 
'•Festschrift  fflr  K.  v.  Amira  zu  seinem  60.  Geburtstage"  (1908),  103- 
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Mapakms  were  eiphined  as  **  fepd  idbtioDs  vUdi  eonsist  in  die 
doty  id  ao  ob^^or  ^^  Sdmldoer ',  debtor^  to  pofonn  ^jnj  •  some- 
ihinf  €4  rafaie  to  an  ob%ee  (cndatatjS^^  That  theorv  imagined 
this  to  be  a  deRniikm  of  the  conecpt  which  was  ai'ciujte  midcr  all 
circomstaooeSy  independently  of  time  and  locafity.  It  has  since 
become  dear,  however,  that  the  theory  was  here  in  error;  ii  was 
too  rnndi  inflnenced  by  the  form  of  the  dassie  Roman  and  the 
common  law.  Even  some  Romanists  raised  doubts.  Brinz, 
especially,  attadud  the  prevaiKiig  view ;  he  foond  the  essence  of 
an  obligation  to  be  the  snbjection  of  the  obligor  to  judicial  execu- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  the  liaMity  of  the  person  and  the  pn^ierty 
of  the  debtor  in  case  of  non-payment  of  the  debt.  A  decisive 
advance  was  first  made,  however,  when  Karl  von  Amira  adduced 
indiqnttable  proof  from  the  old  Swedish  and  old  Norwegian 
sources  that  in  them  the  law  of  obligations  was  based  upon  the 
distinction  between  the  two  conceptions  of  l^al  duty  (''  SchuM  ") 
and  liability  ("  Haftung  ").  An  understanding  of  the  Germanic 
law  of  obligations  was  first  made  posaUe  by  this  discovery.  For 
the  same  prindples  which  Amira  discovered  in  the  old  Scandina- 
vian law  were  later  estaUished,  by  him  and  by  other  scholars 
(Puntschart,  von  Schwind,  Egger,  Gierke,  and  others),  in  the  case 
of  South  Germanic  legal  systems,  and  notably  in  large  groups  of 
medieval  Germanic  legal  systems.  Xor  was  the  »gnificance  of  the 
new  theory  limited  to  this.    It  was  able  to  show  that  the  difference 

175;  0.  Amira,  "Der  Stab  in  der  germanischen  Reehtsgymbolik"  (supra, 
p.  11 ),  151-157 ;  Gierke,  "  Schnld  and  Haftung  im  alteren  deatschen  Recht, 
insbeftondere  die  Form  der  Sehnld-  iind  Haf  tungsgesehafte  ",  no.  100  (1910) 
of  Gierke* s  "Untersuchungen" ;  with  which  compare  v.  Amira  in  2?.  R.  G., 
XXXI  (1910),  485-500;  Siroh4d,  "Schnldubernahme"  (1910),  also  in 
Ihenng*8  J.  B..  LVII  (2d  ser.  XXI,  1910),  231-494 ;  Lenz,  "Zur  Geschichte 
der  gerraaniflcnen  Schuldknechtschaft ",  in  Inst.  dst.  G.  F.,  XXXI  (1910), 
521-537;  v.  Amira,  "Wadiation",  in  K.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss..  Sitz.  Ber., 
1911,  2d  Abhandlung;  Herbert  Meyer,  "Zum  Urspning  der  Vermogens- 
haftung",  in  ** Festschrift  fur  O.  Gierke"  (1911),  973-1005;  Frhr.  v. 
Schwerin,  "Schuld  und  Haftung  im  geltenden  Recht"  (1911),  with  which 
compare  Puntschart  in  Z.  ges.  H.  R.,  LXXI  (3d  ser.  XII,  1912),  297-326; 
V.  Gierke,  "  Schuldnachf olge  und  Haftung  insbesondere  kraft  Vermog^ens- 
llbemahme",  in  the  *' Festschrift  der  Berliner  juristischen  Fakultat  fur 
F.  V.  Martitz"  (1911),  33-80;  Pelerka,  "Das oflfene zum  Scheine  Handeln" 
(cf.  p.  244  supra),  13-17;  Planitz,  **Die  Vermogensvolistreekung  im 
aeutschen  mittelalterlichen  Recht,  ler  Band:  Die  Pfandung*'  (1912); 
Puntschart,  art.  "Btirgschaft"  in  Hoop's  "ReaUexikon",  I  (1912),  35^ 
357:  Buck,  "Die  Dbertragbarkeit  von  Forderungen  im  deutschen  mit- 
telalterlichen Recht",  no.  113  (1912)  of  Gierke's  "Untersuchungen",  60 
el  seq.;  Partsch,  "Griechisches  Biirgschaftsrecht,  ler  Band:  Das  Recht 
dos  altgriechiscnen  Gemeindestaates"  (1909);  Koschaker,  "Babyloniseh- 
asBSoisches  Bttrgschaftsrecht,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Lehre  von  Schuld  und  Haf- 
tung", (Festschrift)  (1911). 

>  This  is  Dernburg's  definition,  "Pandekten'*,  II  (1886),  1. 
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between  duty  and  liability  was  not  something  specifically  national 
or  "  historical ",  but  that  there  was  here  involved  "  a  logical  dis- 
tinction "  that  was  "  indispensable  to  every  law  of  obligations  ", 
although  it  might  be  more  consistently  developed  in  the  law  of 
one  country  than  in  another.*  This  view  found  surprising  con- 
firmation when  exhaustive  investigations,  based  upon  the  founda- 
tion laid  by  the  Germanist  school,  made  clear  the  existence  of  this 
distinction  between  legal  duty  and  liability  in  the  old  Gcreek  and 
Babylonian  law.  That  it  is  not  absent  in  the  law  of  the  present 
day  has  recently  received  significant  recognition,  and  from  the  side 
of  the  Romanistic  school.  Of  course,  many  objections  have  been 
raised  against  all  this.  And  even  as  regards  the  older  Germanic 
law,  and  among  the  supporters  of  the  new  theory,  there  are  very 
important  differences  of  opinion.  These  appeared  with  extreme 
clearness  when  Otto  von  Gierke  undertook  to  give  the  first 
detailed  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  Grermanic  system 
of  "  Schuld  "  and  "  Haftung  ",  —  not  without  expressly  explaining 
that  there  cannot  yet  be  talk  of  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem. 
What  is  said  in  the  following  pages  is  only  intended  to  give  a  sum- 
mary, as  judicious  as  possible,  of  the  present  results  of  investiga- 
tion, seeking  to  choose  what  appears  best  established.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  continuation  of  Gierke's  "  Germanic  Private  Law  ", 
as  well  as  the  work  contemplated  by  von  Puntschart  on  the  law  of 
"  Schuld  "  and  "  Haftung  "  in  the  oldest  South  Germanic  legal 
records,  —  and  other  investigations  which  certainly  will  not  be 
lacking,  —  may  clear  up  the  many  obsciuities  still  remaining. 
It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  soon  receive  from  Amira's  hand 
the  conclusion  of  his  work  on  the  North  Germg,nic  law  of  obliga- 
tions. 

fll)  Legal  Duty.  —  "  Schuld  ",  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
word,  signifies  "a  legal  duty''  ("rechtliches  SoUen").  And  there- 
fore Germanic  tongues  used  the  word  "  Schuld  "  (from  the  verb 
"  skulan  ^'),  in  this  quite  general  sense,  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  any  legal  duty.  A  legal  "  duty  "  ("  SoUen  ")  however,  means  — 
as  the  German  legal  terminology  of  the  Middle  Ages  shows  —  a 
duty  legally  defined  or  certain  ("  rechtliches  Bestimmtsein  ")• 
"  In  the  very  word  '  Schuld ',  in  the  sense  of  '  soUen  ',  there  is 
etymologically  implied  the  idea  of  something  legally  determined ; 
the  relationship  appears  as  one  strictly  of  legal  definition  (*  Be- 
stimmungsverhaltnis ')." 

1  V.  Amira,  in  Z«.  R.  G.,  XXXI  (1910),  486. 

«  Puntschart  in  Z.  Hand.  R..  LXXI  (3d  ser.  XII,  1912),  303. 
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(1)  The  legal  duty  of  the  obligor  ("  Schuldnerschuld  '')•  Such  a 
definite  legal  duty  ("  rechtliches  SoUen "  =  "  rechtliches  Be- 
stimmtsein  "  =  "  Schuld  ")  exists,  above  all,  on  the  part  of  that 
person  whom  we  designate  in  our  present  legal  terminology  the 
obligor  ("  Schuldner  "),  and  with  whom  we  contrast  the  obligee 
("  Glaubiger  ")■  Indeed,  when  we  speak  of  a  legal  obligation  we 
think  almost  exclusively,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  obligor.  The 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  obligor  consists  in  a  legal  duty  to 
perform  ("  LeistensoUen  ")•  This  duty  to  perform  is  the  legal 
order  ("  Bestimmung ")  to  undertake  a  certain  performance 
("  Leistung  ")>  as  a  result  of  which  undertaking  there  is  created  a 
relation  imposed  by,  consistent  with,  and  protected  by  the  law. 
If  an  obligation  is  involved  that  was  created  by  contract  (a 
"  Schuld vertrag  ")>  then  the  end  of  such  contract  is  found  in  the 
duty  to  perform ;  for  that  reason  the  contract  is  concluded.  Per- 
formance is  the  positive  content  of  the  debtor's  contract.  In  case 
of  such  contract  there  exists,  fiuther,  as  a  negative  command,  an 
obligation  of  "  abstention  "  ("  HaltensoUen  ") ;  that  is,  an  obliga- 
tion to  do  nothing  that  could  in  any  way  make  impossible  per- 
formance of  the  contract.  In  particular,  the  obligor  may  not  in 
any  way  either  evade  the  contract  or  undo  the  condition  created 
by  its  performance.  These  two  obligations  of  abstention  and 
of  performance  frequently  coincide,  but  not  necessarily.  This  ap- 
pears in  the  case  of  an  obligation  subject  to  a  condition  prece- 
dent. Here  there  exists  a  duty  of  abstention  from  the  moment 
a  contract  is  concluded ;  on  the  other  hand  the  duty  to  perform 
arises  only  upon  the  taking  effect  of  the  condition  precedent,  and 
therefore  under  some  circumstances  (namely,  when  such  condition 
is  not  satisfied)  never. 

(2)  The  legal  duty  of  the  obligee  ("  Glaubigerschuld  ")•  Just  as 
the  word  "  Schuld  "  raises  in  our  minds,  in  the  first  place,  the  con- 
ception of  the  obligor's  legal  duty,  so  in  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word,  as  a  matter  of  usage,  a  "  Schuld  "  was  first  conceived  of 
as  a  duty  to  perform.^  But  modern  Germanistic  legal  theory  has 
established  the  important  and  pregnant  fact  that  in  both  the  law 
and  the  speech  of  the  primitive  Germans,  and  even  of  the  later 
Germans,  the  obligee  ("  Glaubiger  ")  was  also  thought  of  as  a 
"  Schuldner  ",  and  was  so  designated.  This  was  possible  because 
the  conception  of  "  Schuld  "  was  based  upon  the  wholly  general 
idea  of  a  duty  legally  prescribed.  Even  in  our  sense  of  the  word 
there  is  a  duty,  legally  determined,  on  the  part  of  the  creditor: 

1  PunUchart  in  Z.  Hand.  R.,  LXXI  (3d  ser.  XII,  1912),  304. 
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equally  as  respects  him  there  results  from  the  obligational  relation 
a  legal  command,  namely  to  accept  the  performance  to  which  the 
other  party  is  obligated.  He  too  "  shall  "  do  something ;  it  is  his 
duty  to  receive  what  is  owing  to  him.  To  the  obligation  of  the 
obligor,  namely  a  legal  duty  to  perform  (and  to  "  abstain  ")>  there 
corresponds  an  obligation  of  the  obligee,  namely  a  legal  duty  to 
accept  performance.  And  therefore  in  the  sources  we  jSnd  the 
obligee  and  obligor  designated  by  exactly  the  same  terms ;  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  disregarded,  else  many  a  statement  of  the  medieval 
legal  sources  will  remain  unintelligible.  In  the  Latin  records  of  the 
folk-laws,  —  for  example  in  the  **Lex  Burgundionum  "  (19,  §  10), 
— in  the  extravagants  of  the  **Lex  Salica",  and  in  documents 
down  into  the  1300  s,  the  word  "  debitor  "  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
"  creditor  " ;  the  duty  of  the  obligee  to  receive  is  called  his  "  debi- 
tum."  Down  into  the  1500  s  the  German  sources  occasionally  des- 
ignate the  "  Glaubiger"  (obligee)  as  "  Schuldner",  "  Schuldiger." 
(3)  The  relation  of  the  obligor's  and  the  obligee's  duties.  —  In  an 
ordinary  obligation  the  legal  duties  of  the  obligor  and  of  the  obligee 
are  united:  an  obligor  is  bound  to  perform  to  his  obligee,  an 
obligee  is  bound  to  receive  from  his  obligor.  It  has  recently, 
however,  been  asserted  that  the  legal  duty  of  the  obligee  is  con- 
ceivable without  a  corresponding  legal  duty  of  an  obligor,  —  in 
other  words,  a  mere  duty  to  accept  something  without  a  correspond- 
ing duty  of  the  obligor  to  render  it ;  that  the  duty  to  receive  is, 
but  the  duty  to  perform  or  pay  is  not,  essential  to  the  concept  of 
an  obligation ;  that  the  obligation  is  primarily  a  duty  of  the  obligee ; 
the  obligor  may  be  lacking  (so  von  Amira,  Strohal,  von  Schwerin, 
Puntschart).  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  obligation  without 
an  obligor  could  be  applied  to  explain  institutions  such  as  the 
real-charge  ("  Reallast  ")  and  the  land-debt  ("  Grundschuld  "), 
whose  derivation  from  the  conception  of  a  "  real  obligation  " 
{supra,  pp.  362,  391)  must  (it  is  said)  be  rejected ;  that  there  are 
involved  here  simply  unilateral  obligations  of  an  obligee.  But 
this  theory  of  an  obligee's  legal  duty  without  an  obligor's  legal 
duty,  of  an  obligation  without  an  obligor,  is  in  my  opinion  un- 
sound. Not,  to  be  sure,  because  it  might  "  unduly  shock  the 
nerves  of  a  pedantic  theorist  ",^  but  because  it  breaks  a  logically 
necessary  relation.  As  Gierke  rightly  says,  ^  inasmuch  as  all 
legal  relations  are  in  last  analysis  relations  of  power  between  per- 
sons considered  as  subjects  of  will,  no  duty  to  accept  performance 

»  PuntscharVs  words,  Z.  Hand.  R.,  LXXXI  (3d  ser.  XII,  1912),  305. 
•  In  the  "Festschrift  fiir  Martitz",  cited  supra,  41. 
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p,».r*t;  pte.i*^*^  ':.;*7  cf  the  cciiwi.  tit  rrr^  -:  ?WHTe.  tjmuM 
'^  fsxx^r:  ^  <*/  i^ATt  fr^c  tne  arrd^e  "Trr-  \i  tae  cccaor :  for  the 

a^,  fr^rr*  *ix«r* :  In  tiu^  iaktt«'.  tc  ▼ixcn.  To  be  scze.  ths  docs 
ryx  nr>an  x  »  rrr.p</^.rv>  that  It  imji  fee  tedpcrarilj.  or  for  a 
^^rf*x.x,  tlrr^.  ^r>i#^t^Tn:lrji5*i  w!i#>  *fcaZ  zr^ke  Derf«'jC3!azsce  to  die 
^kA.^tt-. ;  r./>r  i*  It  ;rx:fir-sLtter-t  whr:  cu?  fart  that  even  moet  Icpil 
^;  ',t^rr»  tjt^t  a.*  hr.inat«tal  the  qtaestx-t  from  viirjcn  the  obE^ee 
rv:^Iv#r»  ti^e  p^ofroarioer  that  k  d^3e  to  tin.  Bet  there  imist 
aHa;/*  fi^  v^frie  perv^r*  wh/>  performs ;  for  ocJv  a  pcrsoiu  not  a 
th;r*^^  ^an  p^r^m,  and  arx-eptance  of  performaiice  without  per- 
f^^rnar*/^  k^  irnpo^.Ibi^.  Thb  same  onoertamty  that  ptcvaDs  in 
man  V  ravi:^  with  n^p€:ct  to  the  identity-  of  the  obligor  may  abo 
^\*X  w%  r#^jj^:t^  the  fAAif^.  To  whom  performance  shaD  be 
fffSuUi  may  for  the  time  be  uncertain ;  for  example,  who  wiD  be 
th^  laH  hoMer  of  orimmercial  paper,  to  whom  payment  b  made. 
hut  it  r^/fikl  not  be  conduded,  because  of  the  existence  of  snch 
p<f<'/*'i\fi\iiu^f  that  there  »  here  only  an  obligation  of  a  debtor 
and  no  ohligatir>n  r^f  a  creditor;  and,  conversely,  there  can  just 
a«i  littli;  t;«;  aHMumerl  a  crer]itr>r's  obligation  existing  independently, 
without  the  obligation  of  a  debtor.  Performance  by  the  obligor 
an^l  tuti'f^fiAUCM  by  the  obligee  depend  mutually  upon  eadi  other. 

ail;  Liabilitf  r  Haftung  ";.  —  In  the  concept  of  "SdiuM 
tfii*f#?  \n  always  involved  a  legal  duty  only;  never  a  l^;al  "  must. 
If  thf;  li'gal  duty  i^  fxd^ormed,  a  certain  legal  condition  results 
in  fi('4'OT(lau('('  with  the  law ;  but  nothing  b  involved  in  the  concept 
of  ''  S<'huld  "  which  of  itself  could  bring  about  such  condition. 
Tho  ronccj^t  of  legal  duty  is  free  from  any  element  of  compulsion, 
'i'hc  recognition  of  this  fact  that  the  content  of  the  "  Schuld  "  is 
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solely  a  "  shall  "  and  not  a  "  must ",  was  derived  directly  from 
the  study  of  primitive  legal  systems.  The  necessity  of  a  concept 
complementary  to  that  of  legal  duty  appears  more  plainly  in  them 
than  in  a  mature  legal  system.  This  is  true  of  the  Germanic  and 
the  old  German  law.  Whoever  failed  to  fulfill  his  legal  obligation 
was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  law.  But  whether  or  not  he  would  fulfill 
it  was  a  question  for  himself ;  no  compulsion  to  perform  resulted 
from  the  obligation^  in  itself.  An  obligor  who  acted  contrary  to 
the  law  might  well  be  expelled  from  the  legal  commimity,  but  he 
could  not  be  forced  to  perform  his  obligation. 

Hence  the  concept  of  liability  ("  Haftung  ")  was  added  to  that 
of  legal  duty.  It  first  afforded  the  legal  compulsion  that  was  indis- 
pensable to  a  secure  and  developed  legal  intercourse.  Through 
it  there  was  first  realized  a  legal  guaranty  for  the  performance  of 
the  legal  duty. 

The  nature  of  "  Haftung  "  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  expressions 
used  for  it  in  Germanic  legal  terminology.  Their  near  kinship  with 
the  corresponding  Roman  terms  justifies  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  here  involved  very  ancient  ideas  of  the  Indo-Germanic  races ; 
but  they  were  current  also  in  the  ancient  Orient.  Just  as  the 
Romans  employed  the  technical  expressions  "  obligare  ^\  "  obliga- 
tio  ",  so  in  medieval  Germany  words  such  as  "  Gebundenheit ", 
"Bindung",  ^^Vertindlichkeit",  "Verstrickung",  and  "Haftung" 
were  similarly  used,  as  technical  terms  perfectly  understood ;  and 
other  languages,  as  for  example  the  Scandinavian,  employed  a 
terminology  that  exactly  corresponded  to  these.  As  appears  from 
the  language,  the  problem  involved  was  the  creation  of  a  legal 
bond.  An  object  is  "  bound '-^*  ("  gebunden  "),  "entangled" 
C'verstrickt"),  "  liable  "  ("  verhaftet  ") ;  and  this  for  the  purpose 
of  constituting  a  guaranty  for  the  performance  of  an  obligation : 
it  is  to  warrant  ("  Gewahr  ",  "  ware  ",  "  werescap  ")  such  per- 
formance. For  this  reason  a  control  over  the  thing  so  liable  is 
given  to  the  obligee.  If  the  legal  duty  is  not  performed  then  the 
obligee  can  rely  upon  the  object  so  made  liable,  and  from  it  procure 
satisfaction  of  his  claim  and  compensation  for  the  non-performance 
of  the  duty  owing  him.  He  receives  a  power  to  go  against  the 
object  liable  to  him.  The  thing  thus  liable  to  his  attack  is  there-  / 
fore,  by  such  subjection,  constituted  a  security  ("  Unterp|aili"> 
hypothec,  —  Germanic  "  vadi  ",  "  wadium  ",  "  Wette  ",  supra,  . 
p.  375 ;  corresponding  to  the  Roman  "  vas  ",  "  vadimonium  ") ;  \ 
it  becomes  bound  by  a  legal  duty  ("  verpflichtet  "  "  plegium  ")  to 
answer  for  the  obligation ;  the  pledge  "  stands  for  "  ("  vorst&n  " ; 
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</.  Lot.  **  pne-5tare  '^J  the  duty.  And  so,  in  an  importint  pas- 
sage of  the  SMdaeospiftgd  (HL  5,  §  3j,  we  read :  "  Stirft  aver  en 
petd  oder  ve  binnen  sattnnge  ane  jenes  scnk,  de  it  under  ime  heret, 
bewiset  be  dat  onde  dam  be  (g^etraiit  er  sicfa)  dar  sin  recht 
to  dun,  be  ne  gUt  is  nicfat ;  be  beret  aver  vqloieu  sin  geh,  dar 
it  ime  vote  stnnt.''  C*  Bat  if  a  horse  or  ox  dies  wfaik  in  pledge 
without  the  fault  of  him  who  has  it  in  possession,  if  he  proves  this 
and  if  he  offers  legally  to  support  his  statement,  then  he  is  not 
liable  for  it.  Howe\'er,  be  has  lost  his  money  because  that  stood 
in  its  place  ").  Whatever  must  answer  for  the  peffcxmanoe  of  an 
oMigation  warrants  ("  buigt  *')  it ;  the  oonoeption  of  warranty 
r  Burgschaft ")  in  the  broader  soise  ''  ((Nd  Hi^  G.  'bwgen', 
'purigo';  A.  Saxon  'borg',  (Md  Xorse  'borghan\  'bOTgha*, 
'  ab\Tgjask  ',  '  abv-rgd  0  originafly  coincided,  notionally,  with 
liability  C  Haftung ')/'  *  The  propertj'  which  is  "  entangled  "  or 
made  liable  (the  ''  pledge ''  in  the  broad  sense)  is  therefore  an 
object  that  serves  to  satisfy  and  compensate  the  obligee  in  case  the 
legal  duty  is  not  performed,  or  not  properly  pCTformed  "  Haf- 
tung "  is  a  ''  standing  in  place  of  "  something  dse ;  to ''  be  liable  " 
is  to  be  substituted  for  the  legal  dut\' ;  and,  as  already  remarked 
(jTMpra,  p.  375),  this  "  subjection  "  ("  Bindung  ")  continues  so 
long  as  the  legal  duty  exists.  Only  through  the  performance  of  the 
legal  duty  is  the  object  bound  by  the  "  Haftung  ",  as  by  a  fetter, 
freed  ("  losen  ",  cf.  Lat.  "  solved  ")- 

Only  a  human  being  can  owe  a  legal  duty.  "  For  the  duty  to 
perform  (and  to  abstain)  presupposes  the  operation  of  an  ethical 
factor,  which  always  presupposes  a  person."  *  In  the  case  also  of 
a  "real  obligation"  (mpra,  p.  391)  the  subject  of  the  l^al  duty 
(obligor's  duty)  is  always  a  human  being,  namely  the  owner  of  the 
land  charged.  It  is  equally  true  that  a  legal  duty  in  the  sense  of 
an  obligation  to  receive  can  be  postulated  only  of  a  subject  of 
rights.  Therefore  things  cannot  be  under  obligations  ("  Schul- 
den  ").  But  men  and  things  can  both  be  liable  ("  haften  ") ;  for 
both  can  be  subjected  to  the  power  of  the  obligee,  that  is  can  be 
exposcKl  to  his  attack.  If  a  human  being  is  made  liable,  then 
according  to  the  terminology  of  the  Germanic  sources  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  unlike  that  of  to-day,  the  obligee  held  a  "  Forderung,!L 
For  in  the  sense  of  Germanic  law  a  "  Fordening  "  (to-day  =  con- 
tractual claim)  was  "the  exercise  of  power  against  the  person 
who  was  liable",  and  a  "Forderungsrecht"  was  "a  right  to  exert  ^ 

1  Puntechart  in  Hoop's  "  Reallexikon ",  I,  356. 
*  Puntechart,  "Schuldvertrag",  107. 
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one's  own  power,  under  certain  preconditions,  against  the  person 
liable."  1 

The  choice  of  the  object  liable,  whether  a  thing  or  a  person, 
depended  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  In  and 
of  itself  the  liability  of  a  thing,  like  that  of  a  person,  offered  quite 
sufficient  guaranty  that  the  obligor  would  perform.  It  was  in 
nowise  necessary  that  the  obligor  should  also  be  personally  liable, 
notwithstanding  that  such  a  conjunction  of  the  liability  of  a  thing 
or  of  a  third  person  with  the  liability  of  the  debtor's  own  person 
was  quite  possible.  Whoever  made  a  thing  or  another  person 
liable  for  his  obligation  ("  verpfanden  ",  to  pledge ;  "  vergeiseln  ", 
to  give  hostages ;  "  verbiirgen  ",  to  give  a  person  as  a  pledge)  was, 
indeed,  an  obligor,  but  he  was  not  himself  liable.  On  the  contrary,  - 
the  pledge,  whether  a  thing  or  a  person,  was  exclusively  liable.' 
And  just  as  a  thing  pledged  was  liable  but  not  obligated,  so  the 
person  who  was  made  a  pledgeior  another's  debt  was  not  him- 
self obligated.  The  legal  duty  remained  exclusively  that  of  the 
obligor  who  was  bound  to  perform  that  which  was  the  object  of  the 
duty. 

"  Schuld  "  and  "  Haftung  "  therefore  became  distinct  in  all 
those  cases  where  the  obligor_was  not  himself  made  personally 
liable.      According  to  the  view  of  the  Germanic  law  there  was 


'*  always  merely  a  personal  union  when  a  person  liable  was  also 
obligated,  or  an  obligor  was  at  the  same  time  liable  (a  pledge)."  ^ 
But  whereas  a  legal  duty  could  exist — and  especially  in  early 
times,  as  we  have  seen,  actually  did  frequently  exist — without 
liability,  every  liability  notionally  presupposed  a  "legal  duty" 
in  all  cases.  "There  [was  and]  is  no  liability  without  a 
*  where-for ',  which  is  directly  or  indirectly  the-  obligation ;  it 
always  exists  with  reference  to  an  obligation."  ^ 

The  early  Germanic  and  old  German  law  show  with  exceeding 
clearness  the  difference  between  legal  duty  and  liability.  They 
open  a  view  into  conditions  when  obligation  was  clearly  distin- 
guished from  liability. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  oldest  recognizable  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  Germanic  law  there  existed  a  usual,  even  though  only  an 
outward,  union  of  duty  and  liability.  This  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  every  legal  duty  was  originally  the  consequence  of  a  misdeed 
that  was  subject  to  a  penalty  {supra,  p.  460).    If  the  wrongdoer 

*  Puntschart,  op.  cU.,  231. 

*  V.  Amira,  "  Obligationenrecht ",  II,  77-78. 

»  Punlschart  in  Krit.  Vj.  G.  R.  W.,  XLVII  (3d  ser.  XI,  1907),  63  et  seq. 
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t;-.--/^  '/:.;;.-  BijeE.  t:jt  -y^Ji'je  a-j:T«:  =sme^  i£  re*  u-  liax 
T;.!:^  Li-Mhr  of  tilt  oij^es:  }*▼  "  -wrir.'--.  tbe  bc*=z»i?  c£  ccilawrr  "* 
»*>  *>iry:-u r  V:z:.'tu^  Vj  the  cr^^Ai  i»T :  i  -»»$  the  ccc^cquaice 
of  a  K:ly>:*^  that  was  ?::':::»tct  to  a  oioer  pemhv  cr  b5t  ''bos*- 
tfcJ//  ^', ,  »  h>i  Eii^ieeiii  ibe  (kiojc  faikid  t£»  cip»iaxe  by  pavmciit  of 
t/j^  j^ffjihy  hL,i^j=0tfL  It  mlzit  csift  wi>ereT€r  the  law  imposed 
f>>t^, ;  aryi,  cr/i::^*q'ject3v,  eren  -rbere  the  Dc<Q-pcrf«:cmaDoe  of  a  kpd 
d  ity  volujjtaHly  a^^^jr^ed  Tas  peiialized  with  a  hoc  i"-;/fa,  §  76). 
JlffT*:  aly>  thiere  was  involved.  frc»ni  the  Yiewpoiat  of  tbc  old  law, 
a  i/j:vi<^ ;  f<^  it  u^ variably  treated  sacfa  Doo-pcrfoniiaDoe  as  a 
pijr.l'iiabie  ^'iolatioD  of  law,  whbout  rqpud  to  the  "^m^w^**  in 
whk4i  the  o^>j*i;zation  was  created. 

TbU  liability,  wLk-fa  was  imposed  by  law  as  the  oonseqiienoe  of 
tnithiwry,  gave  way  in  the  course  of  the  devdopment  of  the  private 
law  to  liabilities  created  by  contract.  And  it  is  precisely  the 
liability  created  by  contract  and  superimposed  upon  an  eidstiDg 
obligation  which  shows  that  no  liabilit>'  arose  from  the  legal  duty 
B»  Huch*  Nor  was  this  less  true  when,  —  as  was  certainly  true  at 
an  early  day,  —  the  transaction  creating  the  duty  came  to  be 
ordinarily  united  with  that  which  created  the  liability;  nor  when, 
n»  a  result  of  further  devdopment,  a  liability  was  directly  attadied 

»  Brunner,  "Grondzuge*'  (5Ui  ed.),  214. 
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to  the  duty,  as  a  consequence  of  the  contract  by  which  the  latter 
was  created.  This  actual  or  legal  union  of  the  creation  of  legal 
duty  and  the  giving  of  security  became  the  more  necessary  the 
more  the  law  of  obligations  was  developed ;  for  who  would  content 
himself  with  a  legal  duty  that  was  unguaranteed  ?  For  this  very 
reason  the  notional  distinction  between  duty  and  liability  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  its  old  sharpness.  Henceforth  they  ordinarily 
originated  simultaneously,  in  one  transaction  which  was  equally  a 
transaction  of  "  Schuld  *'  and  of  "  Haftung  " ;  but  though  this 
might  make  the  distinction  between  them  more  difficult  it  did  not 
in  the  least  alter  the  concepts  themselves.  Afterward  as  before  it 
remained  possible  that  "  pure  "  obligational-transactions  might 
be  entered  into  that  did  not  create  a  liability ;  and,  conversely, 
that  "pure  "  liability-transactions  might  occur  that  were  limited 
in  content  to  the  creation  of  a  liabilitv,  and  were  intended  merely 
to  secure  the  performance  of  an  obligation  abeady  existing.  In 
particular,  the  frequent  occurrence  in  practice  of  such  "  pure  " 
liability-transactions,  —  including  particularly  the  assumption 
of  a  guaranty  ("  Biirgschaft  ")  for  the  obligation  of  another  person, 
—  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  understanding  of  the  concep- 
tional  distinction  between  legal  duty  and  liability.  Von  Amira  is 
therefore  right  in  saying  of  such  instances,  that  their  importance 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  whether  in  the  old  or  in  the  modern  law.^ 
§  69.  Varieties  of  LiabiUty.  (I)  Real  and  Personal  LiabUity.  — 
According  to  the  object  which  is  liable,  and  therefore  subject  to 
attack  by  the  creditor,  there  may  be  distinguished  various  kinds  of 
liability.  As  already  remarked  {supra,  p.  471),  persons  as  well  as 
things  may  be  liable;  consequently,  all  relations  of  liability  are 
either  personal  ("Personen-")  or  real  ("Sachhaftungen")-  "Lia- 
bility of  persons  and  liability  of  things  are  the  primary  principles 
that  have  dominated  from  the  beginning  the  entire  law  of  obliga- 
tions." ^  By  means  of  this  twofold  division  it  is  possible  to  clas- 
sify in  a  logically  satisfactory  manner  all  known  forms  of  liability. 
A  divergent  view,  represented  particularly  by  Gierke,  assumes 
on  the  other  hand  a  threefold  classification  of  liabilities.  It 
places  beside  the  liability  of  persons  and  of  things,  as  a  third  inde- 
pendent class,  the  liability  of  property  ("  Vermogenshaftung  "). 
But,  as  will  be  shown  below  under  (III),  "so-called  'property* 
liability  is  only  one  form  of  personal  liability  *','  which  was  origi- 

» In  Z».  R.  G.,  XXXI  (1910),  497. 

*  V,  Amira  in  ibid,,  494. 

*  Ibid.,  and  also  in  his  "Wadiation",  33. 
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Daily  always  united  with  tbe  other  focm  of  personal  liability,  namdy 
corpoial  ("  leiUicfae '')  liabilit>',  but  which  later  became  iiide- 
pendent,  and  eventuaDy  completdy  di^daced  corporal  liability 
in  legal  life.  In  the  case  of  corpc^al  liabilit>'  a  perstm  is  liable 
with  his  body ;  in  the  case  of  a  prop^t>'  liability  he  is  liaUe  with 
his  prq)ert>'.  Un  botfardi^ses^Ui^' person  b  liable;  only  the  in- 
cidence and  measure  of  the  liabilit>%  in  ooe  and  the  otho*  case, 
is  different.  Either  the  liability'  affects  his  "  personality  "  in  the 
full  extent  of  his  physical  and  legal  existence,  or  it  affects  exdu- 
sively  either  his  body  and  ph^-sical  powers  of  labor  (corporal 
liability)  or  his  economic  position  as  deBned  in  legal  relations 
C'  property  "  liability-).  But  it  is  quite  different  in  the  case  of 
real-liability.  This  attadies  to  the  things  or  objects  as  such, 
without  regard  to  the  person  who  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to 
dispose  of  them.  In  this  case  the  thing,  strictly,  is  liable,  and 
not  a  person  through  or  with  a  thing.  But  in  the  case  of  "  prop- 
erty liability '',  the  latter  is  true ;  and  the  creditor  is  accorded  a 
liability  of  the  debtor's  property-  through  the  po^on  of  the  debtor.^ 
Even  Gierke  admits  *  that  "  property  "-liability  is  "  in  essence 
a  liability  under  the  law  of  persons."  He  contrasts  it,  never- 
theless, with  personal  liability  as  an  independent  t\7)e  of  lia- 
bility. This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  makes  the  concept 
of  personal  liability  coincident  with  that  of  corporal  liability ;  but 
to  do  so  is  neither  acceptable  in  theory  nor  reconcilable  with  the 
historical  development  of  the  Germanic  law  of  liability. 

(II)   Baal  liability.  —  A  thing  is  made  liable  by  giving  it  to  the 
•  creditor  in  pledge.    Hence  the  development  of  real  liability  coin- 
cides with  the  development  of  the  law  of  pledge ;  a  pledge  right 
is  a  right  to  a  real  liability.  '  , 

(1)  Chattel  pferf^e*  ("Fahmispfand*').'  The  chattel  pledge 
belongs  already  to  the  oldest  law.  The  thing  that  was  made 
liable  passed  into  the  physical  seisin  of  the  pledgee  (possessory 
pledge),  who  thereby  acquired  a  real  right  therein.  This  right, 
however,  amounted  only  to  a  power  to  retain  the  thing  in  his 
custody ;  it  did  not  include  a  power  to  destroy  the  thing,  or  to 
sell  it,  or  take  its  profits.  For  the  debtor  had  the  right  to  release 
the  thing  from  its  "  bondage  "  by  performance  of  the  obligation. 

»  Strohal  {supra,  p.  409),  36.  He  refers  to  §  2092  of  the  Code  Civil 
in  which  this  idea  is  expressed  with  especial  clearness.  "  Whoever  has 
personally  bound  himself  is  liable  with  all  his  property,  movable  and  im- 
movable, present  and  future,  to  fulfill  his  undertakiDg." 

« **8chuld  und  Haftung",  77. 

*  C/.  pp.  440  et  seq,,  supra, 
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If  on  the  other  hand  he  failed  to  perform  his  legal  duty,  then  the 
pledge  right  of  the  pledgee  was  transformed  into  full  ownership, 
—  in  earliest  times  immediately  (forfeiture-pledge),  and  later  as 
a  result  of  a  sale  effected  by  the  creditor  (sale-pledge).  The 
creditor  could  rely  upon  the  thing  so  liable,  only ;  but  upon  this 
under  all  circumstances,  no  matter  in  whose  possession  it  might  be. 
If  it  afforded  him  no,  or  only  an  incomplete,  satisfaction,  or  if  it 
was  destroyed,  he  had  no  further  claims.  For  he  had  been  given 
and  had  accepted  the  pledge,  and  it  exclusively,  as  security.  It 
served  him  as  a  full  guaranty  for  any  damage  he  might  suffer  from 
the  non-performance  of  the  duty.  And  since  the  obligor  originally 
had  only  a  right,  —  but  was  under  no  duty,  —  to  redeem  the  pledge 
by  performance  of  his  obligation,  the  possessory  pledge  constituted 
provisionally  such  counter-performance,  assuring  the  creditor, 
in  case  it  was  not  redeemed,  complete  compensation  for  non- 
performance. 

(2)  Pledge  of  lands}  —  The  pledge  of  lands  was  of  later  origin 
than  the  pledge  of  chattels,  but  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
importance  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  transactions  in  land,  it  was  more 
widely  disseminated  and  more  richly  developed.  Whereas  the 
creditor  originally  received  a  "  qualified  ownership  "  ("  bedingtes 
Eigentum  ",  "  Eigentumspfand  "  =  proprietary  pledge)  in  the 
land  gaged,  and  later  received  a  right  of  pledge  that  was  mani- 
fested in  a  seisin  "  ut  de  vadio  "  and  a  right  of  usufruct  (**  altere 
Satzung",  usufructuary  gage, — the  "older*'  form  of  gage),  the 
gage  of  lands  without  possession  ("  jiingere  Satzung  ",  execution 
gage, — the  "younger"  form  of  gage)  gave  the  creditor  in  case  of 
non-payment  a  right  to  satisfy  himself  from  the  land  by  a  judicial 
execution.  But  in  the  case,  also,  of  the  execution-gage  the 
creditor  received  directly  a  real  right  in  the  land  pledged ;  and  in 
case  of  a  pledge  land,  such  pledge, — which  in  case  of  non-pay- 
ment of  the  debt  likewise  passed  in  full  ownership  to  the  creditor, 
either  by  forfeiture  or  by  sale,  —  was  a  substitute  for  the  defaulted 
payment  to  the  full  amount  of  the  latter.  The  pledge  of  lands,  in 
all  its  forms,  created  a  pure  real-liability.  The  creditor  could  rely 
only  on  the  land  pledged,  but  he  cduld  enforce  his  "  liability- 
right  '*  ("  Haftungsrecht  ")  against  any  third  person  who  acquired 
the  land. 

(Ill)  Personal  Liability.  —  The  development  of  personal  lia- 
bility was  more  complicated  and  is  as  yet  more  obscure  than 
that  of  real  liability.    The  stages  of  its  development  certainly 

1  C/.  pp.  374  et  «cg.,  supra. 
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c<»Tespoiided  to  the  ocmtemporaiy  devdopment  cf  personal 
credit.* 

(1)  We  are  justified  in  assmning  that  in  the  earliai  period  per- 
sonal lialMlity  signified  a  pawn  {"  Einsatz  ")  oi  the  entire  ''  per- 
sonality "  {"  Persdnlidiknt ")  oi  the  person  liable,  whidi  was 
exposed  in  all  respects  to  the  attadk  cl  the  creditor.  This  lia- 
bility of  the  person  might,  however,  be  created  in  two  di£Perent 
forms,  whidi  corresponded  to  the  two  forms  occurring  in  real 
liability :  it  secured  to  the  creditor  either  a  power  in  the  nature  of 
a  possessory  {dedge  or  merely  a  hypothecan^^  ri^t. 

(A)  Liability  in  the  nature  of  a  possessobt  pledge  of  the  body 
of  the  debtor  ("  Geisdsdiaft ")-'  'Riis  was  the  ddest  of  all  modes 
in  which  free  paeons  could  be  subjected  to  liability  by  juristic  act. 
*'  The  hostage  remained  a  prisoner  of  the  creditor  exactly  as  a 
possessory  pledge  was  held  in  his  possession."'  The  giAang  of 
hostages  was  the  counterpart  of  the  possessory  pledge  of  things ; 
the  hostage  was  "  a  human  pledge."  *  The  hostage  gave  his  person 
into  the  power  of  the  creditor,  and  this  immediatdy ;  so  that  he  was 
thenceforth  "  literally  '  bound  '  or  '  entangled '  for  the  debt."  ^ 
If  the  debt  was  canceled  the  hostage  was  thereby  released  from 
his  liability,  and  again  became  free.  On  the  other  hand,  in  case 
of  a  breach  of  legal  duty  oi"  delay  in  its  performance  he  was  for- 
feited ''ipso  facto  to  the  creditor,  with  his  person  and  with  all  that 
he  wore,  with  his  freedom  and  with  his  honor ;  but  things  that  he 
had  left  at  home  were  free  from  the  creditor's  attack."  •  Under 
the  primitive  law  the  creditor  had  the  right  to  kill  him,  or  mutilate 
him,  to  keep  him  as  a  slave,  or  to  sell  him.  Since  the  debtor,  when 
he  gave  himself  as  a  hostage,  could  no  longer  be  active  in  the 
performance  of  this  legal  duty,  because  a  prisoner  of  the  creditor, 

>  This  is  emphasized  by  v.  Amira,  '*  Wadiation  ",  42 ;  the  weighty  sug- 
gestions made  W  him  in  this  work,  42-47,  and  in  the  Z*.  R.  G.,  XXXI 
(1910),  490 — unfortunately  all  too  concise — are  the  basis  of  the  treatment 
in  the  text.  See  also,  in  addition  to  the  sections  of  Gierke* s  "Schuld  and 
Haftang"  that  are  in  question,  v.  Schwerin's  "  Schuld  imd  Haftimg  ",  10. 

*  As  Herbert  Meyer  remarks  in  the  "  Festschrift  fur  Gierke  ",  982,  recent 
etymological  interpretations  CEdtoard  Schroder,  Much)  connect  the  word 
"Geisel"  (hostage)  with  "Geissel"  (Lombard  "gisil"  «  arrow-shaft, 
Icelandic  ''geisl'',  old  Norse  *'gisli"  »  staff) ;  so  that  it  seems  one  may 
justifiably  interpret  '^Geisel"  as  a  staff  or  a  staff-bearer.  This  would 
fit  in  well  with  the  importance  which  the  staff  acquired,  as  will  appear 
below,  in  the  creation  of  liability. 

*  V.  Amir  a,  "Wadiation".  42  el  seq, 

*  The  Sachsenspiegel  (III,  39,  {  2)  says  of  the  debtor  held  for  debt :  "  so 
long  as  he  has  not  paid  him  (the  creditor),  and  is  unable  to  do  this,  he 
remains  himself  his  pledge  for  the  money." 

»  Qierke,  "  Schuld  und  Haftung,"  31. 

*  V.  Amira,  "  Wadiation  ",  42  et  seq. 
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such  a  form  of  self-hostageship,  although  it  was  possible  and  did 
occur,  must  doubtless  have  been  rarer  than  hostages  for  the  debt 
of  another.  The  sources,  moreover,  assume  the  latter  form  as  the 
normal  case.  "  The  giving  of  hostages  or  a  contract  for  their 
delivery  was  a  transaction  of  pure  liabiUty;  it  was  the  typical 
form  of  transactions  creating  personal  liability."  * 

(B)  A  person  could  make  himself  liable  without  immediately 
making  himself  the  prisoner  of  the  creditor.  Like  the  thing  in 
the  case  of  an  execution-pledge  his  body  might  at  first  be  free. 
Von  Amira  therefore  speaks  in  this  case  of  "  free  "  personal 
pledges  ("  freie  Biirgschaft  ").  This  pawning  ("  Einsetzung  ") 
of  a  person  for  a  debt  without  a  delivery  of  his  body  to  the  creditor 
first  arose  as  a  "  variation  of  hostageship."  But  how  could  it  be 
possible,  in  this  case,  for  the  creditor  to  secure  himself  by  the  body 
of  the  person  liable,  —  the  pledge  ("  Biirge  "),  —  for  the  non-per- 
formance of  the  latter's  legal  duty  ?  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  old- 
est law  the  creditor  possessed  a  right  to  go  against  the  person  liable 
only  when  the  latter  had  been  deprived  of  the  law's  protection ; 
that  is,  when  he  had  been  declared  outside  the  peace.  If,  there- 
fore, it  happened  that  the  creditor  was  obliged  to  rely  upon  the 
pledge  for  his  security,  —  let  us  suppose  because  another  person, 
the  debtor,  for  whom  such  pledge  had  assumed  liability,  had  not 
I)erformed  his  legal  duty,  —  then,  originally,  an  outlawry  of  the 
I)erson  liable  was  proclaimed  at  the  instance  of  the  creditor.  He 
could  then,  as  a  result  of  the  outlawry,  levy  distress  upon  the 
property  of  the  person  liable;  that  is,  could  take  pieces  of  his 
property  into  possession  as."  taken  "  pledges,  which  compensated 
him  for  the  unperformed  obligation.  This  declaring  one  outside 
the  peace  ("  Friedloslegung  "),  this  process  of  judicial  outlawry 
("  Achtverfahren  "),  originally  had  the  effect  of  abandoning  the 
outlaw  to  every  person,  and  this  not  only  with  his  body  and  what- 
ever he  wore  but  with  all  his  belongings,  the  things  over  which  he 
could  dispose.  In  this  case,  therefore,  his  person  as  well  as  his 
property  "  through  his  person  "  were  exposed  to  attack  by  the 
creditor.  But  such  liability  resulted  solely  from  an  outlawry 
actually  declared.  In  time,  an  amelioration  was  introduced  :  the 
prior  process  of  outlawry  ceased  to  be  a  precondition  of  distraint. 
On  the  contrary  the  law  eventually  gave  the  creditor  the  right  to 
take  his  debtor  as  a  pledge  without  the  latter  having  forfeited  his 
sacred  rights  as  a  man,  that  is  without  his  having  been  declared 
an  outlaw ;  and  he  might  do  this  either  by  way  of  private  distress, 

»  7.  Amira,  "  Wadiation  ",  43. 
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—  either  as  self-help  or  by  judicial  authority,  —  or,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  judicial  execution,  through  official  action.  But  this 
was  allowable,  of  course,  only  when  the  same  preconditions  were 
satisfied  that  were  required  in  outlawry  as  a  judicial  process; 
there  must  bean  indisputable  legal  duty,  that  is  a  legal  duty  created 
in  observance  of  definite  formalities.  (As  to  this  see  §  71  infra,) 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  {supra,  p.  442)  that  in  the  Salic 
Law  the  introduction  of  official  distress  can  be  traced  back  to 
a  royal  statute  ("  L.  Sal.",  Tit.  50,  3)  interpolated  in  the  text  of 
a  folk-law,  which  accorded  the  creditor,  in  addition  to  the  private 
distress  that  was  alone  customary  theretofore,  "  a  distress  upon 
the  debtor,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  by  Jthe  hand  of  the  royal 
counts."  ^    This  official  distress,  effected  with  definite  formalities, 

—  so-called  "  Strud  "  or  "  Raub  ",  —  has  the  appearance  of  a 
weakened  outlawry  that  is  limited  to  the  debtor's  property.*  It 
secured  to  the  creditor  an  immediate  ownership  in  the  things  taken ; 
whereas  a  private  distress  originally  created  in  favor  of  the  creditor 
merely  a  pledge  right  in  the  debtor's  things  which  he  distrained. 
Later,  this  became  the  law  in  case  of  official  distress,  also.  In 
this  case,  of  course,  the  debtor's  personal  liability,  which  continued 
so  long  as  the  right  of  distress  was  not  exercised,  was  transformed 
by  the  distress  into  a  real  liability  of  the  object  taken  as  a  pledge. 
It  is  clear  from  this  course  of  development  that  distress,  inasmuch 
as  it  remained  subject  to  the  same  preconditions  as  outlawry,  was 
a  consequence  of  the  personal  liability  of  the  debtor;  the  only 
difference  being  that  it  no  longer  involved,  like  the  old  and  strict 
process  of  judicial  outlawry,  a  pawning  ("  Einsatz  ")  of  the  entire 
personality,  but  merely  a  liability  of  the  debtor's  property.  The 
creditor  distrained  upon  certain  objects  of  the  debtor's  property 
which  he  thought  might  compensate  him  for  the  defaulted  debt. 
Title  passed  to  him  either  immediately  or  after  a  forfeiture  or  sale. 
Originally,  however,  a  debtor's  assumption  of  liability  in  itself 
created  for  the  creditor  merely  a  right  of  distraint;  and  not,  as 
was  true  in  the  case  of  real  liability,  an  immediate  pledge  right. 
Moreover,  no  definite  thing  was  made  liable  for  the  debt  by  the 
transaction  that  created  a  right  of  distraint ;  the  debtor  made  his 
property  liable  in  the  sense  that  he  gave  the  creditor  a  right  to 
distrain  any  objects  whatever  therein  included,  as  the  creditor 
might  choose.  Hence,  this  subjection  of  the  entire  property  of 
the  debtor  was  known  as  a  "  property  "  liability.  But  one  must 
not  be  misled  by  this  expression  into  regarding  such  a  "  property  " 

»  Brunner,  "Gesohichte",  II,  454.  « Ibid. 
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liability  as  a  form  of  liability  to  be  classed  with  "  real "  obligations. 
The  debtor's  property  was  not  "  liable  "  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
old  law,  inasmuch  as  a  thing  could  be  made  an  obligor,  according  to 
it,  only  through  a  pledge  right.  But  here  no  more  was  given  than  a 
right  of  distraint.  It  was  therefore  rather  the  person  of  the  debtor 
that  was  liable ;  only  this  liability  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
old  and  strict  judicial  outlawry,  one  which  attached  to  his  entire 
personality,  nor  was  it  such  a  liability  as  attached,  as  in  the  case  of 
hostages,  to  his  body,  but  on  the  contrary  it  was  enforced  solely 
by  an  attack  upon  his  property.  No  real  right  was  here  given 
to  the  creditor,  such  as  existed  even  in  the  case  of  the  execution- 
gage,  —  which  did  involve  a  "  real  "  liability.  The  right  of  dis- 
traint, moreover,  extended  only  to  the  debtor's  chattels,  which  in- 
cluded for  this  purpose  all  objects  that  were  in  the  debtor's  seisin, 
thus  constituting  an  entity  of  movables.  That  is,  it  extended  to  a 
unitary  mass  of  objects,  the  debtor's  property,  which  were  affected 
by  the  formal  act  by  which  the  liability  was  created,  but  only  so 
long  as  they  remained  within  the  circle  marked  by  the  seisin  of  the 
debtor.^  All  these  circumstances  make  it  a  reasonable  assumption 
that  what  is  called  "  property  "  liability  "  is  derived  from  personal 
liability  " ;  that  is,  from  that  liability  which  had  originally  involved 
the  debtor  with  his  body  and  his  goods,  and  which  was  subject  to 
the  precondition  either  of  actual  or  at  least  of  possible  outlawry.^ 
(2)  In  the  second  stage  of  development  of  the  law  of  liability  the 
consciousness  of  this  earlier  precondition  became  completely  lost. 
The  result  was  that  in  all  cases  where  it  was  desired  to  guarantee 
performance  by  an  obligor,  it  became  possible  to  create  a  personal 
liability  by  contract  without  his  becoming  a  hostage  in  the  nature 
of  a  possessory  pledge.  And  since  the  person  who  was  liable 
remained  for  the  time  being  free,  the  result  of  such  a  contract 
was,  —  in  the  sense  of  Amira's  terminology,  —  a  "  free  surety- 
ship." This  contract  may  be  designated  the  contract  of  suretyship 
in  the  narrow  sense?  So  long  as  the  right  of  distraint  was  subject 
to  the  precondition  of  an  actual  or  a  possible  judicial  outlawry  the 
debtor  himself  must  ordinarily  have  been  liable,  since  that  pre- 
condition was  satisfied  precisely  in  his  person.  Afterward,  when 
"free"  suretyship  could  be  created  in  all  cases  by  contract,  it 
became  the  rule  for  a  third  person  to  assume  suretyship  for  the 

*  Egger,  "Vermogenshaftunp:",  401. 

*  v.  Amira,  in  Z«.  R.  G.,  XXXI  (1910),  491.  A  different  derivation  of 
"Vermogenshaftung'*  is  suggested  by  Herbert  Meyer  in  the  "Festschrift 
fttr  Gierke,"  978  et  aeq. 

*  V,  Amir  a,  **Wadiation",  44. 
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debt  of  another,  as  in  hostageship.  Suretyship  in  the  narrow  sense 
was  thus,  at  first,  ordinarily  suretyship  by  a  third  person  ("  Fremd- 
biirgschaft ",  "  outside "  suretyship).  It  was  a  transaction  of 
"  pure  "  liability.  That  is,  its  sole  content  was  the  establishment 
of  a  liabiUty  ("  Haftung  ") ;  it  did  not,  in  itself,  refer  at  all  to  the 
creation  of  a  legal  duty  ("  Schuld  ")•  This  contract  of  suretyship, 
as  a  "  pure  "  liability  transaction.  Was  adapted  "  to  the  security 
of  any  obligation  ('  Schuld ')  whatever,  without  regard  to  its 
basis  or  to  its  nature,  and  without  regard  to  the  person  of  the 
debtor."  ^  Precisely  for  this  reason  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  debtor  himself  from  undertaking  to  guarantee  his  own  obli- 
gation. The  self-suretyship  that  appeared  among  the  Franks, 
Lombards,  Bavarians,  and  Alamanians,  and  whose  form,  at  least 
among  the  Franks,  appears  as  an  imitation  of  the  form  of  "  out- 
side "  suretyship  {infra,  §  71),  may  possibly  be  best  explained  as  a 
further  development  of  the  latter  form,  which  alone  was  originally 
usual.*  Self-suretyship  played  a  great  role  in  the  older  law ;  natu- 
rally enough,  since  originally  there  did  not  simultaneously  result 
from  the  obligational  contract  ("  Schuldvertrag "),  as  such,  a 
liability.  Only  when  this  union  of  legal  duty  and  liability  be- 
came the  rule  was  it  again  possible  to  dispense  with  the  institute 
of  self-suretyship;  thereafter  the  word  acquired  definitely  the 
meaning  in  which  it  is  current  today,  namely  an  assumption  of 
liability  for  the  obligation  of  another. 

The  contract  of  suretyship  had  as  its  end  the  assumption  of  a 
personal  liability.  The  surety  ("  Biirge  ")  pledged  his  person  for 
the  performance  of  another's  obligation ;  he  subjected  himself  to 
an  attack  by  the  obligee  in  case  of  non-performance  by  the  obligor. 
The  extent  of  this  liability  might  vary.  The  surety  might,  in 
accord  with  the  original  measure  of  personal  liability,  pledge 
("  verstricken  ")  his  entire  personality  without  restriction.  This 
"  se  et  bona  obligare  "  of  the  surety  certainly  offered  to  the  creditor 
the  greatest  security,  but  in  time  it  became  exceptional.  The^. 
'  surety  either  pledged  his  body  or  his  property  only ;  the  contract,  of 
\guaranty  ordinarily  created  either  corporal  or  property  liability 
pn  the  part  of  the  surety. 

(A)  Corporal  uabilfty  of  the  surety  goes  back  to  the  old  prac- 
tice of  giving  hostages,  save  that,  as  already  mentioned,  it  left  the 
surety  for  the  time  being  free ;  the  creditor  received,  as  a  result  of 
the  contract  of  guaranty,  merely  a  right  to  take  possession  of  the 

»  V.  Amirat  **  Wadiation  ",44. 

<  Gierke  is  of  another  opinion,  '*  Sohuld  imd  Haftung  *\  60. 
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person  of  the  surety,  acting  either  alone  or  through  the  court. 
Whereas  a  judicial  execution  against  the  person  of  the  surety 
originally  effected  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  latter  to  the 
creditor,  it  later  resulted  merely  in  a  "  debtor-bondage  "  ("  Schuld- 
knechtschaft  '*)  that  restrained  the  creditor  within  certain  narrow 
Umits.  The  surety,  also,  might  obligate  himself  to  place  himself, 
by  way  of  "  self-surrender  *',  at  the  disposition  of  the  creditor  as  a 
debtor-bondsman.  This  always  signified,  in  the  oldest  period,  and 
equally  whether  the  surety  was  reduced  to  debtor-bondage  by  the 
court  or  by  his  own  act,  a  definitive  reduction  to  the  status  of  a 
slave;  it  was  a  conveyance  in  place  of  payment,  by  means  of 
which  the  creditor  was  finally  and  irrevocably  compensated  for 
non-payment  of  the  debt.  But  already  in  the  Prankish  period  it 
became  possible  to  free  the  debtor-bondsman  from  his  bondage, 
even  after  he  was  in  default,  by  a  subsequent  satisfaction  of  the 
debt ;  so  that,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  oldest  proprietary  pledge, 
the  estabUshment  of  the  bondage  was  regarded  as  resulting  from  a 
condition  subsequent.  A  further  ameUoration  was  quite  commonly 
reaUzed  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  that  the  person  Uable,  who  gave 
himself  into  the  creditor's  power,  could  thenceforth  be  required  to 
render  services  as  a  household  follower  ("  Schulddienstbarkeit  **, 
*'  Gresindediensten  ")  only.  And,  finally,  the  subjection  .("  Bin- 
dung  ")  of  the  person  liable  was  transformed  into  a  mere  restric- 
tion upon  his  freedom  (private  and  public  imprisonment  for  debt)  : 
the  person  liable  could  be  held  a  prisoner  until  the  satisfaction  of 
the  debt,  but  could  not  be  compelled  to  do  any  kind  of  work.  To 
be  sure,  agreements  of  a  harsher  nature  were  not  excluded. 

Wherever  a  contract  of  guaranty  _created  a  corporal  Uability 
on  the  part  of  the  surety  there  resulted  in  favor  of  the  creditor  a 
right  which,  as  distinguished  from  the  old  institution  of  hostage- 
ship,  was  merely  a  temporary  hypothecary  right  against  the  person 
of  the  surety ;  a  right  which  could  be  enforced  only  when  the  con- 
dition happened  that  made  the  surety  liable.  This  right  of  the 
creditor  to  attack  the  surety's  person  corresponded  to  the  credi- 
tor's right,  already  mentioned  {supra,  p.  478),  to  distrain  upon  the 
property  of  one  who  was  liable  to  him.  It  made  no  difference 
whether  the  debtor  himself  or  a  third  person  was  the  surety. 
Just  as  the  debtor  paid  with  his  own  person  when  he  made  himself 
liable  with  his  own  body,  so  he  paid,  if  he  offered  another  as  a 
surety,  with  the  person  of  the  latter ;  the  creditor  must  rely  solely 
upon  the  person  of  the  guarantor  in  case  of  non-performance  by  the 
debtor.    The  guarantor  alone  was  exposed  to  attack  by  the  credi-« 
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tor.  U  he  died,  the  rigjit  of  the  creditor  was  ipso  hcto  extm- 
gnished ;  no  fiabifity  passed  to  the  £;iiaraiitor*s  hdrs. 

The  dose  historical  connection  between  the  giving  of  hostages 
and  the  corpond  Gabiiity  of  the  surety  b  evidenced  by  the  dnnon- 
stance  that  the  typical  form  winch  was  created  by  the  Prankish  law 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  surety's  corpond  liabifity,  and  which, 
was  later  long  and  coounonly  emfdoyed  in  other  legal  systems^  — 
the  so-called  "  Einlager 'M'' qutfteri^ 

fromhostageship;  and  developed  in  a  peculiar  manner' the  latter's 
external  cfaaracteristie,  namdy  the  restriction  of  the  rig^  ot  the 
person  pledged  to  move  about.  "  Quartering  ",  —  whose  other 
names  r  Giselschaft " ;  '' obstagium  ",  from  "  obses  " ;  ''otage") 
diow  in  their  termindc^y  the  connection  ct  the  two  institutes  in 
l^gal  history,  —  consisted  in  this,  that  a  person  who  was  liable 
(usuaDy  a  surety,  but  it  mi^bt  be  the  debtor  himsdf  or  the  debtor 
and  a  surety)  was  obligated,  in  case  of  the  debtor's  faflure  to  per- 
f<Hin  and  upon  notice  of  the  creditor,  to  go  to  a  place  agreed  upon, 
and  there  remain  untQ  payment  of  the  debt.  As  Rintelen  has 
shown,  this  ''  quartering  **  of  the  suret>'  developed  in  some  l^al 
systems,  especiaDy  in  the  Netherlands  but  also  in  some  localities 
in  Saxony,  into  a  form  of  corporal  pledge  ("  Burgschaft "), 
created  by  law  as  a  statutory  form  of  execution ;  so  that,  there, 
the  creditor  had  the  right  to  demand  of  the  debtor  an  extra-pro- 
cedural "  quartering  ",  although  of  course  usually  only  in  case  of 
claims  particularly  favored.    Ordinarily,  however,  the  duty  to 

^  B.  Friedldnderf  '*Das  Einlaeer,  Ein  Bdtrag  znr  deutschen  Rechto- 
gesehichte"  (186S);  Lechner,  '*Da8  Obstagium  oder  die  GiseLschaft  nach 
flchweizeriflchen  Quellen"  (1906);  RinieUn,  "Schuldhaft  iind  Einlager 
im  VoUBtreckungsverfahren  des  altniederlandischea  iind  sachsischea 
Rechte"  (1908),  and  cf,  Korseh  in  Krit.  Vj.  G.  R.  W.,  L  (3d  ser.  XIV, 
1912),  12S-142;  l^ucA,  "  Das  Einlaffer  im  altesten  Schuldrechte  Mahrens, 
I :  Historischer  Teil ",  in  Zeitochnf t  des  deutschen  Vereins  fur  die  Ge- 
Bchichte  M&hrens  und  Schlesiens,  XXV  (1912),  4 ;  also,  *' tTber  das  Einlager 
im  ftlteren  bdhmischen  Stadtrechte ",  in  "  Mitteilungen  des  Vereins  fur 
die  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  in  Bohmen  ",  L  (1912),  2.  —  See  also  Gierke^ 
" Schuld  und  Haftui^  ",  52  ei  seg.,  251  ei  sea.  Von  Amira,  Z«.  R.  G..  XXXI 
(1910),  498,  contends  that  it  is  impossible  to  connect  the  "Einlager*'- 
contract  with  hostageship  because  the  promise  to  give  one's  self  lip  as  a 
prisoner  is  not  a  pledge  or  one's  freedom,  any  more  than  a  promise  to  give 
an  ordinary  pledge  is  itself  a  pledge.  But  why  should  it  not  be  possible 
to  regard  the  development  from  hostageship  to  corporal  liability  of  the 
surety  ("Bttrge",  pledge)  and  to  "Einlager"  as  a  phenomenon  similar 
to  that  from  the  *  older"  (usufructuary)  to  the  "younger"  (execution) 
pledge?  ,The  contract  of  suretyship  in  the  narrow  sense  certainly  pro- 
duces a  liability  of  the  surety,  because  the  creditor  is  given  immediately 
a  right  to  go  against  the  person  and  property  of  the  surety,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  enforcement  of  this  rignt  is  made  dependent  upon  the  hap- 
pening of  the  condition  with  respect  to  which  the  liability  was  created. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  similarly  true  in  the  "Einlager-"  contract. 
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submit  to  "  quartering  "  in  case  of  demand  must  have  been  assumed 
by  special  contract.  Such  contracts  were  often  made  in  Germany 
from  the  time  of  the  Crusades  onward,  after  the  model  of  those 
in  France.  This  was  most  frequent  among  the  knightage,  but  in 
Switzerland  equally  among  burghers  and  peasants.  The  original 
idea  of  hostageship,  that  the  hostage  must  put  himself  in  the  power 
of  the  creditor,  was  very  considerably  relaxed.  This  appeared 
above  all  in  the  fact  that  the  creditor  frequently  had  the  power  to 
determine  the  place  of  performance ;  although  this  need  no  longer 
necessarily  be  at  his  residence  or  within  a  district  he  controlled, 
his  assent  was  necessary  to  another  place.  Usually  it  was  a 
tavern  or  a  hospitage,  to  which  the  surety  rode,  frequently  with  a 
great  following,  and  where  he  maintained  himself  with  his  servants 
and  horses  until  the  time  for  performance  of  the  obligation  or  the 
expiration  of  a  given  period.  All  this  was  at  the  debtor's  expense, 
and  was  designed  to  exert  pressure  upon  him  for  the  performance  of 
his  obligations.  Wherever  statutory  "  quartering  **  existed  it  was 
customary  to  prescribe  by  a  special  tariff  a  minimum  and  maximum 
expenditure ;  but  in  the  case  of  "  quartering  '*  under  contract  no 
statutory  limitation  of  the  quartered  surety's  expenses  was  possible. 
Accordingly,  the  contractual  form,  especially  when  employed  by 
knights  fond  of  good  living,  was  gladly  utilized  as  a  welcome  means 
of  leading  an  exceedingly  prodigal  life,  as  we  are  reminded  by  the 
proverb,  "  Geiselmahl  kostliches  Mahl "  (a  hostage's  meal  is  a 
delicious  meal).  In  the  1500  s  quartering  was  abolished  by  im- 
perial statutes.  Despite  this,  however,  it  did  not  wholly  disappear. 
In  some  regions  it  has  persisted  down  to  the  present  time,  as  in 
Holstein,  —  where  indeed  it  was  later  expressly  authorized  by  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  (VII,  §  5)  and  by  the  recess  of  the  imperial 
Diet  of  1654  (§  170),  —  and  in  Switzerland. 

(B)  Propertt-liabilitt  of  the  surett. — With  the  increase  in 
value  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  individuals  under  the  property  law, 
the  corporal  liability  of  the  surety  became  less  important  and  his 
property  liability  became  the  usual  and  dominant  form  of  surety- 
ship. Here  the  surety  was  not  liable  with  his  body  or  physical 
labor,  but  with  his  property.  He  was  liable  to  the  creditor  in  the 
sense  that  in  case  of  the  non-performance  of  an  obligation,  whether 
that  of  a  third  person  or  of  the  surety  himself,  he  gave  the  creditor 
a  right  to  go  against  his  movable  property.  The  creditor  received, 
therefore,  through  the  contract  of  suretyship,  no  pledge  right  in 
objects  already  determined,  but  a  right  of  distraint,  by  the  exercise 
of  which  certain  objects,  when  taken  by  him,  passed  to  him  in 
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•  «  »  

ris  pr>p^Tt7  ^^  ^^  fntizfje,  zzA  lie  -Scccjc  w:i^  Zacit  wiA  hb 
yffr^sxy  to  tee  ^cr^tj:  a  r£zi:t  was  zrr«i  lo  tie  crwih-^r  to  db- 
tnur.  i^Kk  it^  rrjxxx^  of  t&e  ^cr^tj.  anfi  to  i2e  sEtier  a  i%{it  ns 
ipvec,  in  tom^  ir.  case  he  va$  trjcL^fSgtA  to  Atefj  the  creditor 
Irom  Li*  onrn  prrjpert:.',  to  rwrxip  Lzziseif  from  the  oc«or'5  prop- 
€ft>%  Mrjr«r/i!T,  tiie  crwiitor  m:;:ft  reiv  each^arrfy  cpoa  the 
prr^iert  V  of  the  ^orety.  «i=ee  this  alocse  bad  bees  made  liable  to 
him.  The  prc^KTtjr  uahCftj  of  the  sorecy.  cottseqpieiitly.  Eke  all 
ccber  fcMTQL^  of  liabLity  by  a  5aiTt:.%  vas  accordhiz  to  the  Gcnuaiiic 
law  r^  surcCyrhip  a  primary,  and  epX  a  sccoodary  or  accessory, 
liability^  Further,  nace  the  surety  alooe,  cmder  the  cootiact  of 
/guaranty,  entered  into  a  relatiooship  of  liability  to  the  creditor, 
and  "^nce  he  subjected  to  that  liabOity  ody  such  piinicii,!  ms  was 
in  hl^  'isf^*m^  and  which  wa?  hel  1  toeether  by  his  scxan  as  an  entity 
(jfupra^  p«  47S  ,  no  inheritanee  of  the  5uret>''5  iiabilit>~  was  possible. 
A  debtor  might  himself  be  liable  as  his  own  surety,  as  with  his 
brjrly  ho  aL'sO  with  his  property.  Indeed,  as  already  mcntioDed, 
it  may  well  be  a'^sumed  that,  e\'en  at  an  early  day,  an  oUigational 
contract  C  .SchuUvertrag  '^)  ordinarily  came  to  indude  a  simul* 
taneria")  as^nmiption  el  liability  by  the  debtor.  And  when  corporal 
liability  had  became  less  prominent  this  a^umpdon  of  liability 
Mgnified  a  liability  of  the  debtor^s  property.  Of  course  this  did 
not  make  it  impossible  fr^  a  third  person,  in  addition  to  the  debtor, 
to  be  a  surety  through  his  property.  In  such  cases  several 
sureties  might  be  liable  at  the  same  time.  In  sudi  cases,  also, 
originally,  the  property  of  each  surety-  was  directly  and  primarily 
br^unrl  in  case  of  non-performance  of  the  obligation.  True,  the 
surety  was  no  longer  substituted  for  the  debtor,  in  sudi  cases,  as 
the  sc>le  person  liable,  but  was  liable  with  the  debtor.  But  here 
also  there  was  no  question  (infra,  §  SI)  of  a  preliminary  action 
against  the  debtor,  Le.,  of  a  "  beneficium  excussionis."  In  the 
course  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is  true,  many  l^al  s>'stems  departed 
still  further  from  the  old  standpoint,  and  introduced,  either  alone 
or  in  connection  with  the  old  form,  a  new  variety  of  warranty 
C  Burgschaft  ",  guaranty  and  suretyship)  in  which  the  liability  of 
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the  guarantor  could  be  enforced  only  secondarily,  after  that  of 
the  debtor. '  In  this  case  an  action  against  the  guarantor  was  per- 
mitted only  when  the  debtor  had  been  sued  without  results. 
With  this  change  a  regulation  of  warranty  was  attained  identical 
with  that  of  the  Roman  law ;  and  doubtless  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Roman  system  was  influential  in  this  development.  In  the 
same  way,  the  other  native  principle  of  the  non-heritable  char- 
acter of  warranty  was  abandoned  in  many  legal  systems  under  the 
incipient  influence  of  the  Roman  law ;  the  Schwabenspiegel,  for 
example,  recognized  an  inheritance  by  heirs  of  an  obligation  of 
suretyship.^  Moreover,  not  least  in  importance  among  the  facts 
to  which  these  transformations  were  due  was  the  fact  that  war- 
ranty by  third-persons  ("  Fremdbiirgschaft  ")  lost  in  many  places 
that  character  of  a  pure  liabiUty  transaction  which  was  originally 
essential  to  it.  The  surety  no  longer  assumed,  by  the  contract  of 
warranty,  a  mere  liability  for  the  debt  of  another,  but  constituted 
himself  at  the  same  time  a  debtor  of  the  person  to  whom  the  se- 
curity was  given.  pT'he  idea  was  developed  that  the  surety  is 
obligated  ('  schuldig*5  either  to  perform  the  obligation  that  he  has 
guaranteed  or  to  give  compensation."  ^  This  view  was  especially 
natural  in  cases  where  a  surety  pledged  himself  for  a  personal 
act  that  was  performable  by  another ;  but  it  also  became  estab- 
lished in  .the  case  of  money  debts :  the  surety  was  regarded  as 
legally  bound  to  compel  performance  of  his  obligation  by  the 
primary  debtor  or  else  himself  to  perform,  as  a  primary  debtor 
("Selbstschuldner","Selbstzahler"),the  obligation  so  guaranteed. 
§  70.  Legal  Duty  and  LiabiUty  in  the  Modem  Law.^  (I)  The 
Conunon  Law  Theory  of  Legal  Duty. — Inasmuch  as  the  theoret- 
ical distinction  between  legal  duty  and  liability  is  required,  as 
already  remarked  {supra,  p.  464),  by  logic,  and  is  therefore  present 
in  every  law  of  obligations,  it  cannot  have  disappeared  in  Germany 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  old  native  rules  and  views  were  every- 
where influenced  and  in  many  points  displaced  by  the  Roman  law 
received  into  Germany.  The  consciousness  and  recognition  of 
the  distinction  merely  became  less  evident,  or  failed  to  develop, 

1  Sap.  (G.),  9  S,  1. 

«  Gierke,  *'Schuld  und  Haftung",  105. 

*  Of  the  literature  cited  under  §  68  supra  see  in  particular  Stroked, 
"Schuldubemahme" ;  v.  Schwerin,  "Schuld  und  Haftung",  and  the  works 
therein  cited,  p.  5,  upon  the  present  law,  to  which  should  be  added  Punt- 
echarVe  essay  in  the  Z.  Hand.  R..  LXXI  (3d  ser.  XII,  1912).  297-326  and 
Binder,  "Rechtsnorm  und  Recntspflicht "  (address,  1912),  3-15.  See 
also  Ehrenherg,  "Die  beschrankte  Haftung  des  Schuldners  nach  See-  und 
Handelarecht^'  (1880). 
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/  because  the  Romanistic  theory,  in  consequence  of  the  dogmatic 
'  form  of  the  classical  Roman  law,  overlooked  the  notional  distinc- 
tion between  duty  and  liability.  Roman  law  regarded  every 
"  obligatio  "  as  directly  involving  a  liability,  a  "  must-perform  " 
("  Leistenmiissen  ")>  ^^  action  of  the  debtor  performance  of  which 
could  be  compelled  by  judicial  action  and  judgment.  "  Natural " 
obligations  constituted  a  sole  exception,  little  reconcilable  with  the 
prevailing  theory.  The  distinction,  too,  between  real  liability 
and  personal  liability  was  either. unlmown  to,  or  is  no  longer  dis- 
cernible in,, the  Roman  law  in  its  final  form.  On  the  contrary, 
after  personal  or  real  execution  had  been  had  the  Roman  obligation 
,  attached  to  the  entire  property  of  the  debtor  without  exception. 
'  Now,  in  the  Germanic  law  also,  from  the  earliest  period,  it  was  an 
ordinary  consequence  of  an  obligational  contract  that  it  involved  a 
liability,  whether  one  created  simultaneously  with  the  legal  duty 
or  one  based  upon  a  distinct  ("  pure  ")  liability-transaction  de- 
signed to  supplement  the  obligation  with  a  warranty.  This  was 
true  except  when  an  independent  obligation  was  created,  without 
any  actual  or  any  possible  liability.  That  legal  duty  and  liability 
were  in  most  cases  united  —  for  an  unguaranteed  debt  can  never 
have  been  common  —  was  therefore  hardly  less  an  actual  fact  in 
the  medieval  law  than  in  the  later  Romanistic  common  law.  It 
was  not  yet  possible,  however,  to  appreciate  the  significance,  for 
an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  the  law  of  obliga- 
tions, of  such  obligations  as  still  continued  to  occur  without  any 
liability,  and  of  the  various  special  forms  of  real  liability.  They 
were  regarded  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  common  law  theory 
—  and  consequently  the  latter  attained  an  unlimited  and  unchal- 
lenged supremacy.  |  Legal  enforceability  was  held  to  be  an  essential 
quality  of  every  obligation ;  f-  natural "  obligations  continued 
to  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  general  principles,  and  therefore 
only  "  imperfect  "  obligations.  This  view  still  finds  clear  expres- 
sion in  the  definition  of  the  present  Civil  Code :  "  by  virtue  of  an 
obligation  the  obligee  is  entitled  to  demand  performance  by  the 
obligor  "  (§  241).  ' 

Like  the  theoretical  concept  of  obligations,  the  theory  of  surety- 
ship came  to  be  extremely  dependent  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
alien  law.  Here  again  this  result  was  facilitated  by  the  form 
assmned  by  suretyship  in  the  last  stages  of  the  development  of  the 
medieval  law.  For  as  already  mentioned  (p.  484),  tlxere^was 
realized  even  before  the  Reception  a  transformation  of  the  older 
principles  into  something  similar  to  the  Roman  law;   and  this 
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change  was  carried  much  further  after  the  Reception,  jjlhe  lia- 
bility of  the  surety  became  quite  generally_a.^urely  secondary- 
Imbility  (a  guaranty),  as  in  the  Roman  lawj.  only  when  demand 
had  been~made  upon  the  debtor, — or  according  to  other  legal 
systems  when  an  action  had  been  brought  against  him,  — jvithout_ 
satisfaction,  could  the  creditor  have  recourse  against  the  guarantor, 
to  whom  was  conceded  in  principle  the  "  beneficium  excussionis/^ 
It  was  only  in  tlie  commercial  law  that  the  plea  of  an  earlier  action, 
and  therewith  the  purely  secondary  character  of  the  guaranty, 
found  no  recognition.    This  exception  passed  into  the  General 
Commercial  Code  (§  281),  which  provided  that  such  a  plea  should 
be  rejected  "  when  the  debt  results  from  a  commercial  transaction 
on  the  part  of  the  primary  debtor,  or  when  the  contract  of  guaranty 
is  itself  a  commercial  transaction."    The  same  rule  is  recognized 
in  the  present  Commercial  Code  (§§  349,  351) ;  constituting,  there- 
fore, an  exception  to  the  rule  of  suretyship  which  was  formerly 
the  coiifmoriTaw  and  which  is  adopted  in  the  Civil  Code  (§  771)." \ 
Similarly,  the  original  non-heritability  of  suretyship  was  preserved 
in  but  few  legal  systems.   [Most  of  them  made  it  heritable,  and 
this  rule  was  adopted  by  the  Civil  Code.^ 

(II)  Present  Ezbtence  of  the  DiBtinction  between  Legal  Duty 
and  Liability.  —  Notwithstanding  that  the  modem  law  of  obliga- 
tions has  thus  departed  from  the  old  views  in  many  fundamental 
respects,  and  that  modem  statutes  (all  of  them  drafted  under  the 
influence  of  the  Romanistic  theory  of  the  common  law)  have  never, 
of  course,  employed  in  their  terminology  the  concepts  "  Schuld  *' 
and  "  Haftung  '*  in  the  sense  given  those  words  in  the  theory  of  the 
Germanist  School,  the  modern  law  exhibits  not  a  few  phenomena 
that  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  only  by  attending  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  them.  We  must  content  ourselves  here  with  a 
brief  reference  to  a  few  of  the  most  important  points  where  the 
concepts  of  duty  and  of  liability  appear  in  the  existing  law  in 
the  sense  first  discovered  in  the  old  Germanic  and  medieval 
Gemajin  law. 

The  present  law,  also,  knows  legal  duties  without  liability, 
recognizes  "  pure  "  liability  relations  that  involve  no  legal  duty, 
and  recognizes  various  sorts  of  liability. 

Natural  obligations  find  in  it  a  satisfactory  explanation  as  cases 
of  legal  duties  (legal  duties  in  the  sense  equally  of  a  duty  to  per- 
form or  to  receive)  without  liability ;  especially,  natural  obligations 
arising  from  gaming  or  betting.  They  ought  to  be  performed,  but 
no  liability  exists.    Therefore  they  cannot  be  enforced  by  a  l^al 
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aetaoD;  but,  oo  the  odbcr  kaad,  wIkd  perfanned  tlKTenooC  be 
uiii.hme  oo  toe  fgfooDti  ttut  no  oWigifmu  caosted.    Pcibips 
maty,  with  Scrohal^^  iodiide  here  diose  cases  vheie  a  pcrmi 
a  kon  to  anotber  with  tbe  statement  tbst  tboogli  be  vll 
repayment  at  anr  time  he  wiD  never  AmmnA  it. 

As  reganb  liabilities  witboot  kjgal  duties,  it  is  tme  even  in  tbe 
present  bw  that,  on  principle,  whoever  is  fiable  also  owes  a  kjgal 
dnty.  The  soretyship  of  the  present  law  can  therefore  no  hmgcr 
be  coooeiTed  of  as  a  pore  icfationsbip  of  liabifity.*  At  the  same 
time  examples  can  be  given  to  diow  tbe  possibiEty  even  txMhiy  of 
Ealnlities  existing  indcpendendkr  of  legal  dnties.'  Thus,  for 
example,  a  personal  liability  arises,  witboot  incurrence  of  a  legal 
duty,  ^  when  the  nsufroctnary  lessee  (*  FScbter  ^,  or  other  person 
eatitied  to  the  profits  of  a  mercantile  estaUishment,  assumes  a 
liabil  ity  for  business  oUigations  of  tbe  earlier  owner  of  the  business 
b>'  continuing  the  firm  name." 

Of  the  different  varieties  of  liability,  personal  lialMlity  in  the  sense 
of  corporal  liability  has  disappeared  from  the  present  law  since 
imprisonment  for  debt  ("  SchuMhaft  "),  —  which  was  last  af^plied 
against  debtors  upon  biOs  of  exchange  {"  Wechsdhaft  "),  -zz^^^ 
abolished  for  all  Germany  by  an  imperial  statute  of  May  24, 1S68 ; 
thiLs  doing  away  with  every  consequence  ct  non-performance  of  an 
obligation  of  private  law  whidi  affected  the  person  of  the  debtor. 
Although  a  '*  personal  "  liability  b  ^x>ken  ot  in  the  modem  and 
even  in  the  present  law,  the  expression  signifies  something  different 
tiian  the  pledging  of  one's  ph>^ical  po'son.  It  means  liabflitA^  with 
one's  "  personality  under  the  law  of  property- ",  or  "  prop»ty- 
liability  "  in  the  sense  already  se\'eral  times  referred  to  isupra,  p. 
47H).  This  "  personal "  liabOity  ordinarily  signifies  a  liability 
with  all  one's  property,  as  distinguished  from  a  liability'  on  one 
hand  with  a  special  estate  ("  Sondervermogen  ")  and  on  the 
other  hand  with  a  particular  thing.  This  last  sort  of  liability,  — 
real  liability,  —  is  still  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  law. 
Exactly  as  in  the  real  liability  of  the  medieval  law,  only  perfectly 
definite  things  or  objects  are  pledged  for  the  debt,  so  that  its  satis- 
faction is  guaranteed  by  them  exclusively,  and  the  creditor  is  given 
a  right  of  attack  against  them  alone.  "  Pure  "  real  liability  for  real 
obligations  occurs  in  perpetual  land  charges  C'  Reallasten  "),  and 

»  Op,  eU.,  61. 

*  Gierke^  **  Schuld  und  Haftung",  106,  and  the  contrary  view  maintained 
by  liay  in  Ihenng's  J.  B.,  XLVTlI  (2d  aer.  XII,  1904).  193  el  seq. 

*  Gierke,  op.  cU.,  cites  the  example  given  in  the  text  and  a  long  list  of 
others. 
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in  the  law  of  pledge  in  the  case  of  real  rights  granted  as  secmitjL^ 
('*  GrundpFandrecht  ")•  The  purest  form  of  the  latter  is  the  non- 
accessory  land  debt  ("  Grundschuld '*),  since  this,  is  created 
Tindepencfehtly  of  any  legal  connection  with  a  contractual  claim, 
and  even  though  a  personal  obligation  continues  to  exist  or  is 
newly  created  beside  it  such  claim  is  of  no  consequence  under  the 
law  of  things.^  A  counterpart  of  this  in  maritime  law  is  bottomry 
{supra,  p.  453),  which,  along  with  a  purely  real  obligation  that 
creates  merely  a  legal  duty  of  the  debtor  to  pay  ("  LeistensoUen  '')> 
includes,  as  a  guaranty  of  performance,  a  pledge  of  the  ship  that  is 
enforceable  by  a  real  action.  Here  belong,  also,  the  ship's-debts  and 
lading-debts  of  the  maritime  law  and  law  of  inland  navigation,  in 
which  there  may  be  added  by  contract,  —  along  with  a  pure  real 
liability  (namely,  of  the  ship  and  the  freight),  which  always  exists 
by  force  of  statute,  —  a  personal  liability ;  that  is,  a  liability  of 
the  entire  remaining  property  of  the  shipowner  ("  Reeder  ")• 
This  is  analogous  to  the  medieval  covenant  accessory  to  a  pledge 
("  Geloben  zum  Pfande  " ;  supra,  pp.  444,  450). 

Such  liabilities  restricted  to  particular  things  may  also  have  as 
their  object  a  heritage,  or  the  community  property  of  husband  and 
wife;  or  may  be  constituted  in  other  ways  by  contract  of  the 
parties. 

In  addition  to  these  there  also  occur  liabilities  that  are  quantita- 
tively limited ;  that  is,  liabilities  that  expose  the  property  of  the 
debtor  to  attack  by  his  creditor  only  to  a  limited  extent,  defined  by 
a  fixed  sum  of  money,  such  e.g.  as  the  liabilities  of  limited  partners, 
of  shareholders,  of  the  members  of  a  partnership  of  fixed  liability, 
and  of  sureties  who  are  liable  only  for  a  maximum  amount. 

The  explanation,  by  reference  to  the  distinction  between  legal 
duty  and  liability,  of  these  and  of  many  other  institutions  of  the  ' 
modem  law  was  first  made  possible  by  the  theory  of  the  Grermanist 
School.  Strohal  justly  ascribes  to  this  an  extraordinary  "  crea- 
tive "  value  in  the  theory  of  the  present  law :  "  it  has  led  us  from 
the  field  of  imagination  to  the  firm  ground  of  historical  evolution, 
from  an  ethereal  ideology  into  the  world  of  actual  phenomena, 
from  abstract  dialectic  to  an  unfettered  observation  and  apprecia- 
tion of  actual  legal  processes."  ^ 

»  Gierke,  "Privatreoht",  II,  910  et  aeq. 
>  Strohalt  op.  cU.,  77. 
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Topic  2.    The  HierroucAL  Origins  of  Obligations 

§  71.  ObligAtioiial  Contncti :  Fonns  of  ObUgfttioiial  and  Umbil- 
itj  Trmnsaetioiui  in  tha  (dd  Law.^  (I)  Fonnallim  of  Transae- 
tions  creating  Legal  Dittiea  and  LiaMitiea  in  general.  —  Until 
a  recent  day  the  view  prevailed  that  it  was  an  original  prin- 
ciple of  Germanic  law  that  a  contractual  creation  of  obligations 
resulted  from  an  informal  declaration  of  will,  to  which  was 
attributed  a  power  of  creating  l^al  and  binding  rights.  This 
assumption  was  definitively  disposed  of  by  the  brilliant  investi- 
gations of  Sohm.  They  showed  that  this  older  theory  of  the 
Germanic  law  of  obligations  involved  an  error  similar  to  that 
in  the  Romanistic  theory  of  the  original  political  organization 
of  the  ancient  Germans,  which  thought  to  find  in  the  primeval 
forests  of  Germany  the  ideal  of  political  freedom.  We  know 
now  that  the  law  of  primitive  peoples  everywhere  is  filled  with 
compulsory  formalism  (supra,  pp.  12  et  seq.) ;  that  primitive 
man  can  no  more  conceive  of  a  right  apart  from  forms  than 
of  a  religion  without  a  cult.^  And  so  too  among  the  ancient 
Germans  the  law  of  obligations,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  law,  was 
governed  by  strictly  prescribed  forms.  Sohm  (whose  theory  was 
immediately  accepted)  showed  that  according  to  the  old  law  a 
contract  could  be  concluded  only  as  a  "  real  "  or  as  a  "  formal  ** 
contract.  In  the  real  contract  the  binding  force  lay  in  earlier  per- 
formance  by  one  of  the  contracting  parties;  in  the  formal  con- 
tract, in  the  observance  of  some  formality,  whether  the  doing  of 
certain  acts  or  the  speaking  of  certain  words.  At  the  time  of 
Sohm's  investigations  it  was  still  impossible  properly  to  appreciate 
the  distinction  between  legal  duty  and  liability.  It  proved  neces- 
sary to  combine  this  with  his  views.  The  synthesis  was  under- 
taken, particularly,  by  Gierke ;  but  in  the  end  he  found  it  necessary 
to  reject  Sohm's  theory  in  one  important  point.  Adopting  ideas 
which  had  ready  been  expressed  by  Puntschart,^  he  developed  in 
the  broadest  manner,  in  his  work  on  "  Schuld  und  Haftung  ",  the 
view  that  a  distinction  between  these  two  concepts  in  the  law  of 
obligations  must  be  the  basis  and  point  of  departure  of  legal 
theory  even  as  respects  the  formal  aspect  of  juristic  acts;  that 

»  Sohm,  "Das  Recht  der  Eheschliesaung"  (1875),  24  et  aeq.,  34  et  seq,, 
78  et  sea, ;  R.  Ldninq,  "Der  Vertragsbruch  im  deutschen  Recnt"  (1876) ; 
Siegel,  ^  Der  Handscnlag  und  Eid  nebst  den  verwandten  Sicherheiten  f flr 
ein  Versprechen  im  deutschen  Rechtsleben",  Sitzungsberichte  der  Wiener 
Akademie,  CXXX  (1894).    Also  the  literature  cited  under  §  68  supra. 

«  BHsaaud,  "Manuel",  1358. 

»  "  Schuld vertrag",  404  et  seq. 
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the  old  Germanic  and  medieval  Grerman  obligational  ("  Schuld  ")  ^  3 
contract  was  always  an  informal  one^  and  that  only  transactions^ 
^7Sf€SXmg  liabiirty"  were  dominated  by  formalism.  This  new  view 
"^as  founct'adfierents,  notably  Herbert  Meyer,^  but  it  did  not  fail 
also  to  meet  with  opposition,  and  most  especially  that  of  Amura.  ^ 
his  opposition,  it  seems  to  me,  is  justified.  The  theory  of  Gierke 
and  Puntschart  seems  to  rest  "  upon  an  exaggeration  of  the  differ- 
ence between  legal  duty  and  obligation."  No  proof,  drawn  from 
the  sources,  is  offered  for  the  conclusion  that  no  special  form  was 
necessary  in  the  obligational  contract  of  the  old  German  law. 
According  to  Gierke's  view  every  form  that  occurs  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  liability  transaction.  But  in  reasoning  thus  the 
fact  is  forgotten  that  such  an  absolute  separation  of  obligational 
and  liability  transactions  is  impossible.  As  has  already  been 
remarked  {supra,  p.  473),  legal  duty  and  liability  must,  indeed, 
always  be  distinguished  as  regards  their  nature,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  them  as  respects  their  basis.^  The  fact  that  is 
the  basis  of  the  obligation  may  at  the  same  time  include  the  basis  of 
the  liability.  Consequently,  "  pure  *'  obligational  contracts  were 
rare  even  in  the  old  German  law.  But  that  they  were  concluded 
informally  where  they  occurred,  and  that  where  contracts  created 
both  a  liability  and  a  legal  duty  their  form  was  associated  with  the 
creation  of  the  liability  only,  and  not  with  the  creation  of  the  duty, 
would  contradict  everything  otherwise  known  of  the  nature  of 
formalism  in  early  law.  Von  Amira  points  convincingly*  to  the 
fact  that  the  "  necessity  of  a  form  exists  not  only  in  transactions 
creating  liability,  in  transactions  of  the  law  of  things  and  of  kin- 
ship, and  in  transactions  under  the  public  law  '*,  "  but  also  in  all 
unilateral  offers,  notifications  ('  Ansagen  '),  notices  of  rescission, 
demands,  protestations,  and  all  procedural  acts."  If  no  declara- 
tion could  be  made  between  the  parties  in  judicial  proceedings 
without  the  observance  of  strict  formal  requirements,  this  must 
have  been  all  the  truer  of  transactions  out  of  court  if  it  was  hoped 
to  produce  thereby  any  legal  effects.  In  this  respect  it  could  have 
made  no  difference  whether  such  effects  were  limited  to  the  parties 
themselves  or  affected  third  persons,  —  whether  they  were  directed 
"  inward  "  or  "  outward  ",  as  the  phrase  goes.  Every  probability 
is  against  the  assumption  ''that*  obligational  contracts  alone 
required  no  special  form." 

»  In  the  "Festschrift  fiir  Gierke",  974. 

«  Z».  R.  G..  XXXI  (1910),  494  et  seq.,  and  "Wadiation",  20  et  seq. 

»  V.  Amira,  '*  Wadiation",  20. 

*  ZK  R.  G.,  XXXI  (1910),  495. 
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But  beGause,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tnmsactioiis  cnating  kjgal 
duties  and  lialMlities  oicliiiarfly  coincided,  the  f onn  of  the  liatMlity- 
transacdon  served  at  the  same  time,  in  normal  cases,  as  the  f onn 
of  the  oUigational  oontzact;  in  other  wwds,  such  form  made  the 
tnmsaction  effective  at  once  as  respeds  the  liabili^  and  the  legal 

•  duty. 

Disr^aiding  for  the  moment  real  contnurts  (as  to  which  see 
(III;  infra)  one  is  justified,  therefore,  in  holding  to  Sdmi's  theoiy 

ythat  a  contract  directed  soldy  to  the  creation  of  performance  ot  a 
legal  duty  required,  like  every  other  juristic  act,  a  particular  form, 
and  produced  legal  effects  only  as  a  {armal  contract.  The  old  hw 
required  for  an  obligational  contract,  exactly  as  f<^  every  other 

^^^Dontract,  a  "  visibility  and  notoriety  in  its  creation  " ;  it  ''  must 
be  audiUe  and  visible/'  ^  The  requirement  ot  audiUlit^'  couM 
be  satisfied  only  by  the  use  of  particular  words,  often  prescribed 
by  statute.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Lower  Saxon  documents 
when  they  allow  the  making  of  a  simfde  obligational  promise 
"  redend "  (orally).^  This  formalism  in  the  content  of  the 
promise,  often  painfuDy  strict  and  frequently  permanently 
prescribed  in  formulas  and  formularies,  would  have  been  mean- 
ingless if  the  promise  creating  the  duty  had  not,  as  such,  be^i 
regarded  as  requiring  a  form  quite  aside  from  the  legal  con- 
sequence of  liability.  Especial  importance  was  attributed  to  the 
visibility  of  the  contract ;  for  it  seemed  from  the  sensuous  view- 
point of  the  older  law  far  more  important  to  have  seen  an  act 
than  to  have  heard  certain  words,  as  many  legal  maxims  show, 
—  "  seeing  counts  more  than  hearing  "  ("  sehen  geht  fiber  Horen") 
''  one  trusts  his  eyes  farther  than  his  ears  "  {"  man  glaubt  den 
Augen  weiter  als  den  Ohren  "),  and  the  like.  Visibility  could  be 
secured  directly  in  contracts  under  the  law  of  things  for  the  transfer 
of  possession,  but  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  symbols  for  this 
purpose  in  the  law  of  obligations.  Particular  gestures  were  re- 
quired, or  in  addition  to  such  the  use  of  certain  instruments  for 
objects.  It  was  an  application  of  the  same  idea  when  the  delivery 
of  a  deed,  which  was  borrowed  from  the  later  Roman  law,  was 
transformed  into  a  formal  act  capable  of  creating  not  only  liability 
but  also  a  bare  legal  duty  (as  to  this  see  details  under  II,  below). 
That  the  transaction  had  not  merely  been  audible  and  visible,  but 
had  actually  been  heard  or  seen,  must  be  proved  by  witnesses.* 

»».  Amira,  "Recht"   136. 

•  V.  Amira  in  Z«.  R.  G.,  XXXI  (1910),  496. 

»».  ilmira,  "Recht",  138. 
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(II)  Special  Forms  of  Liability  Transactions.  —  The  purpose 
peculiar  and  essential  to  transactions  creating  liability,  namely 
the  "  binding  "  of  a  thing  or  a  person,  induced  an  exaggerated 
formalism.  Since  the  types  of  real  liability  —  that  is,  the  modes 
of  creating  pledges,  —  have  already  been  discussed  (supra,  pp.  374 
et  seq.y  440  et  seq,),  we  have  to  deal  here  merely  with  the  forms  of 
personal  liability,  in  which  a  person  pawned  either  his  entire 
personality,  or  his  body  or  his  property  alone. 

(1)  The  pledge  of  faith  ("  Treugeliibde  ",  "  fides  facta  ")•  The 
pledge  of  faith  of  the  Germanic  law  was  "  the  formal  transaction 
by  which  a  person  subjects  his  person,  in  case  of  non-performance 
of  his  own  or  another's  obligation,  to  attack  by  the  creditor."  ^  It 
may  be  assumed  that  the  pledge  of  faith  ''  originated  as  an  ideal 
hostageship,  in  imitation  of  actual  hostageship '',  a  mere  legal 
restriction  being  substituted  for  physical  restraint;  although  if 
the  pledge  became  liable  the  creditor  was  given  the  same  rights 
that  he  possessed  from  the  beginning  against  the  hostage.^  Not 
only  may  we  assume  that  the  pledge  of  faith  was  everywhere 
common,  even  in  early  Germanic  times,  as  a  means  of  subjecting  a 
person  to  liability  for  a  legal  duty,  but  the  special  name  for  such  a 
liability-transaction  already  appears  in  Tacitus.  In  the  cele- 
brated passage  of  the  "  Germania  "  concerning  gambling  among 
the  primitive  Germans  (Chap.  24)  it  is  reported  that  they  some- 
times gambled  with  dice  for  stakes  so  high  that  when  everything 
else  was  lost  they  wagered  on  the  last  and  supreme  throw  their 
freedom  and  body;  and  in  such  a  case  the  one  who  lost 
abandoned  himself  to  voluntary  slavery.  To  the  Roman  writer 
this  extreme  obstinacy  in  an  unworthy  matter  appeared 
astounding ;  they  themselves,  he  adds,  called  this  "  faith  '* 
("ipsi  fidem  vocant ").  The  act  itself,  evidently  correctly 
observed,  becomes  intelligible  only  "  when  we  assume  that 
a  pledge  of  faith  preceded  the  final  cast  of  the  dice." '  The 
expression  "  fides  "  was  later  employed  technically  in  the  Latin 
sources  of  the  Prankish  period ;  they  call  the  transaction  "  fides 
facta."  So  especially  the  "Lex  Salica",  whose  50th  Title, 
obscure  and  much  debated,  relates  to  such  "fides  facta."  The 
expression  "  fidem  facere  ",  which  survived  even  in  the  Middle 
Ages  in  various  forms  ("  fidantiam  facere  ",  "  faire  foy  ",  "  donner 
fiance  ",  etc.),  shows  clearly  what  was  here  involved.  The  faith 
is  pawned  or  pledged.    Inasmuch,  however,  as  "  the  moral  worth 

1  Gierke,  "Schuld  und  Haftung",  132. 
«  Ibid,,  141.  » Ibid. 
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of  individuality  is  manifested,  according  to  the  Germanic  view, 
in  one's  faith,  his  whole  personality  is  bomid  by  the  pledge  of  his 
faith,  and  his  personal  rights  are  absolutely  forfeited  by  failure 
to  redeem  the  pledge."  ^  In  accordance  with  the  original  measure 
of  personal  liability  (supra,  p.  475),  a  pledge  of  faith  originally 
involved  liability  of  the  entire  personaUty,  without  any  qualifi- 
cation whatever;  and  therefore  in  primitive  social  conditions 
almost  exclusively  a  surrender  of  the  body,  as  a  pledge  of  body 
and  freedom.  Later,  there  was  also  added  a  pledge  of  the  person 
through  his  property.  In  the  medieval  sources,  also,  there  was 
still  quite  commonly  understood  by  a  pledge  of  faith  a  corporal 
liability,  notwithstanding  that  such  liability  never  constituted  its 
exclusive  content.  The  pledge  of  one's  personaUty  was  made 
audible  and  visible  in  the  form  of  the  pledge  of  faith.  The  first 
end  was  secured,  in  this  case  as  in  others,  by  certain  formal  words 
by  which  the  pledge  of  the  faith  ("  Treuverpflichtung ")  was 
assumed ;  they  frequently  served  at  the  same  time,  however,  for 
the  creation  of  the  legal  duty.  The  medieval  sources  refer  count- 
less times  to  this  "  geloben  "  (promising)  "  in  "  or  "  with  "  faith 
("  in  ",  "  bei  ",  "  mit  Treue  geloben  ")  ;  but  also  frequently  to 
a  mere  "  geloben  "  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  understand 
by  this  simple  "  Geloben  "  the  technical  pledge  of  faith.  If  this 
question  be  answered  with  Puntschart  in  the  aflirmative,  it  would 
also  be  permissible  to  regard  the  simple  "  loven  "  of  the  Sachsen- 
spiegel, : —  which  is  referred  to  in  certain  much  disputed  passages 
of  that  Law  Book,  —  as  the  formal  pledge  of  faith.*  In  addition 
to  the  words  prescribed  there  was  always  essential  to  the  formalism 
of  the  pledge  of  faith  a  certain  ritual  of  gestures  ("  Handritus  ") 
which  very  likely  had  always  consisted  in  the  pledgor's  extending 
his  right  hand  to  the  creditor.  We  may  assume  that  every  surety- 
ship ("  Verburgung  ")  in  the  broad  sense,  and  so  every  assumption 
of  personal  liabilities,  was  effected,  even  under  primitive  Germanic 
law,  by  oflFering  one's  hand.*  The  hand  symbolized  the  pledge  of 
the  person ;  since  faith  was  pledged  with  the  hand  the  hand  was 
regarded  as  the  pledge.  According  to  primitive  Arian  notions  the 
hand  stood  for  the  person  because  the  power  of  the  person  was 

1  Oierke,  "  Sohuld  und  Haftimg  ",   132. 

*  Cf.  especially  Ssp.,  I,  7.  Puntschart's  views  are  attacked  by  von 
Schwenn  in  Z«.  R.  G.,  XXV  (1904),  323  et  aeq.,  and  very  strongly  by 
Gierke,  op.  cU.,  197,  208  ei  aeq.,  233.  The  latter  sees  in  the  "loven"  of  the 
Sachsenspieeel  nothing:  more  than  a  colorless  expression  for  "promise", 
and  in  an  elaborate  exposition  interprets  the  statements  of  Eike  in  har- 
mony with  the  theory  of  informal  obhgational  contracts. 

»  V.  Amira,  "Wadiation",  23. 
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embodied  in  the  hand  "  as  the  tool  of  tools."  Because  it  was 
given  by  hand-clasp  (in  French  law  "  palmata  ",  "  paumfe  ")  the 
corporal  pledge  of  faith  ("  korperliche  Treue  ",  "  foi  de  corps  ") 
was  also  called  simply  hand-pledge  ("hand-faith",  "  Handtreue  "). 
In  addition  to  the  hand-clasp,  in  which  the  promisee  clasped  in 
his  right  hand  the  right  hand  of  the  promisor,  the  illuminations 
of  the  Sachsensipegel  show  us  a  form  of  manual  ritual  in  which  the 
parties  to  the  contract  simply  laid  the  palms  of  their  hands  together, 
holding  them  above  their  heads ;  in  other  words,  the  gesture  con- 
sisted merely  in  touching  and  not  in  clasping  hands.^  It  was  also 
a  Saxon  custom  for  the  promisor  to  raise  above  his  head  the  four 
fingers,  and  later  two  fingers,  of  his  right  hand,  so  that  the  hand 
was  merely  offered  but  not  taken.  But  the  prevalence  of  the  ex- 
pression "  manum  (or  '  fidem  *)  levare  ",  proves  that  such  an 
elevation  of  the  hand  served  for  the  symbolization  of  the  pledge 
outside  of  Saxony  also,  and  that  in  general  this  raising  of  the  hand, 
and  not  the  special  gesture  with  the  fingers,  was  the  principal  thing 
in  such  a  form  of  pledge.^  Moreover,  the  formalism  of  personal 
pledges  was  not  confined  to  an  offer  of  the  hand.  Among  the 
Franks,  particularly,  it  was  also  customary  to  employ  in  the  trans- 
action a  proffer  of  a  staff ;  to  pledge  one's  faith  by  transfer  of  a 
staff  ("  fidem  facere  per  festucam  ").  This  may  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  appearance  of  self-pledge,  which  was  effected  in 
the  form  of  a  wed-giving  {infra,  under  (2)). 

In  all  these  forms,  however,  change  as  they  might  in  different 
times  and  in  the  law  of  different  racial  branches,  the  content  and 
effect  of  the  transaction  remained  the  same.  Even  in  the  medieval 
sources  the  end  sought  was  the  creation  of  a  personal  liability  for  the 
obligation  either  of  one's  self  or  another,  a  pledge  of  faith  that 
involved  the  entire  personality  of  the  pledgor.  Even  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  pledge  of  faith  might  still  lead  to  a  complete  corporal 
liability,  with  the  consequences  of  debtor-bondage  or  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  and  the  effect  of  a  breach  of  faith  was  that  the  party 
might  be  declared  by  judgment  of  a  court "  honorless  "  and  "  right- 
less."  Frequently,  the  pledgor  expressly  gave  the  creditor  a  right 
to  take  control  of  his  honor,  so  pledged,  by  means  of  symbolical 
acts,  such  as  by  the  exhibition  of  an  infamous  picture.  "  The 
honor  of  the  debtor  was  forfeited  to  the  creditor  by  his  inability 
to  pay,  and  could  be  publicly  offered  for  sale  and  thrown  away." ' 

1  V.  Amirat  "Handgebarden"  (qf.  p.  11,  supra),  239. 
«  PunUchart  in  Inst.  Sst.  G-  F.,  X5CVIII  (1907),  367. 
»  Heusler,  "Institutionen",  II,  248. 
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"  By  means  of  the  pledge  of  faith  there  was  doubtless  also  created 
in  the  Middle  Ages  a  liability  through  one's  property.  In  case 
the  obligation  secured  by  the  pledge  was  not  performed,  the  cred- 
itor could  proceed  to  distrain  chattels,  either  by  way  of  self-help 
permitted  for  particular  reason  or  by  resort  to  a  judicial  distraint,"  ^ 
In  this  fact  there  appears  in  especially  tangible  form  the  unitary 
character  of  personal  liability,  which  is  merely  realized  in  a  diflferent 
manner  according  as  it  extends  to  the  entire  personality  of  the 
debtor  or  only  to  his  physical  person  or  to  the  property  rights 
included  in  his  legal  personality.  And  it  is  instructive  that  the 
liability  of  a  person  through  his  property  became  in  time  the  pri- 
mary matter,  to  which  recourse  against  the  debtor's  body  was 
subordinated,  being  resorted  to  only  when  attack  upon  the  property 
was  fruitless.  In  this  sense,  however,  "  corporal  liability  appears 
in  the  medieval  German  sources  as  the  normal  accompaniment  of 
property  liability."  * 

As  regards  the  relation  between  the  pledge  of  faith  and  obliga- 
tional  contracts,  it  is  agreed  that  the  former  was,  in  and  of  itself, 
a  means  of  guaranteeing  an  obligation,  and  consequently  presup- 
posed an  obligation  which  it  was  intended  to  secure.    This  pur- 
pose was  effected  particularly  well  by  the  promise  to  satisfy  judg- 
ment ("  Urteilserfiillungsgelobnis  "),  in  which  we  have,  possibly, 
the  oldest  way  in  which  a  liability  was  contractually  assumed. 
As  already  stated,  obligation  ("  Schuld  ")  was  in  the  earliest  times 
a  delictual  concept.    It  resulted  directly  from  a  misdeed,  when 
action  was  brought  by  the  injured  person  and  the  defendant  con- 
demned.   If  now  the  party  who  lost  in  the  action  took  oath,  in  the 
form  of  a  '*  fides  facta  ",  to  fulfill  the  judgment  and  render  to 
the  plaintiff  the  satisfaction  so  awarded,  he  necessarily  added 
to  the  legal  duty,  —  which  was  not  created  by  a  juristic  act 
between  the  parties Jbut  by  law  ("  gesetzlich  "),  the  liability  that 
was  necessary  to  secure  it  and  necessary  for  judicial  execution ;- 
and  this  addition  was  effected  by  contract.    In  the  course  of  the   / 
law's  further  development  it  also  became  possible  to  create  an  ', 
obligation  voluntarily,  by  way  of  contract.     And  this  was  the     , 
point  where,  as  already  remarked  (supra,  pp.  473  et  seq.),  the  crea- 
tion of  legal  duty  and  of  liability  came  to  be  united,  though  not  at . 
all  in  theory  at  least  in  fact,  in  normal  cases.    To  be  sure,  in  the 
case  of  an  obligation  created  by  a  promise  ("  Versprechensschuld  ") 
the  promise  of  performance,  and  not  the  pledge  of  faith,  was  the 
basis  of  the  legal  duty.    However,  "  the  obligational  promise 

1  Gierke,  "Schuld  und  Haftung",  202.  «  Ibid.,  209. 
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might  also  be  embodied  in  the  pledge  of  faith  " ;  *  not  because  it 
was  free  from  any  requirement  of  form  (Puntschart,  Gierke),  but 
because  it  also  could  be  covered  by  the  fonu  of  the  pledge  of  faith. 

As  a  formal  act,  the  pledge  of  faith  had  a  certain  similarity  to 
the  stipulation  of  the  classic  Roman  law,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Germanic  law,  unlike  the  Roman,  made  the  promise  of  the  obligor 
the  essential  element  in  the  conclusion  of  the  contract,  and  not 
the  declaration  of  the  obligee's  will,  that  Js  the  stipulation.  This 
outward  resemblance,  however,  frequently  lied  the  copyists  to 
use  the  Roman  expression  "^stipulatio  "  in  their  docimients  and 
formulas,  although  very  often  in  a  wrong  sense.  The  designa- 
tion of  the  transaction  as  "  fidem  facere  "  also  had  its  proto- 
type in  Roman  terminology. 

Already  in  the  Middle  Ages  changes  took  place  in  the  pledge  of 
faith  and  its  formalistic  elements.  The  personal  liability  of  the 
debtor  with  his  entire  property,  and  in  case  of  necessity  with  his 
body,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  legal  duty, 
independently  of  the  pledge  of  faith.  Where  this  happened  the 
pledge  of  faith,  although  it  continued  "  in  most  common  use  ", 
was  transformed  from  a  means  of  creating  liability  into  a  mere 
means  of  increasing  liability ;  and  under  some  circumstances,  in 
consequence  of  the  special  restrictive  agreements  which  it  was 
possible  to  make  use  of,  into  a  means  of  lessening  liability.  For 
the  former  purpose  resort  was  had  especially  to  pledges  of  one's 
honor,  —  particularly  one's  status,  —  by  means  of  special  "  honor- 
clauses."  This  accounts,  in  part,  for  the  fact  that  the  hand-clasp 
had  come  to  represent  merely  an  "  old  traditional  formal  element, 
which  was  no  longer  essential."  *  On  the  other  hand,  pledge  of 
faith  was  frequently  united  with  or  replaced  by  an  oath.  Indeed, 
this  was  originally  itself  a  formal  pledge  of  faith  that  served  as 
security  for  a  legal  duty  and  was  sanctified  by  religion,  and  which, 
because  of  its  binding  effect  upon  the  conscience  and  its  sanction 
by  the  Church,  was  regarded  as  the  stronger  means  of  creating 
obligations.'  In  place  of  the  oath  there  also  appeared,  later,  a 
declaration  made  before  a  court  or  city  council,  or  in  a  sealed 
instrument,  and  finally  (at  least  in  France)  in  a  notarial  document. 

(2)  The  staff'formvla  ("  wadiatio  ").  The  formal  or  wedrcon- 
tract  ("  Wettvertrag  ").^  —  The  "  wadiatio  "  was  another  formal 

1  Gierke,  op,  ciL,  206,  referring  to  Puntschart, "  Schuldvertrag",  290-292, 
etc.  «  Ibid.,  257.  »  Ibid.,  240  et  seq, 

*  As  regards  the  "wadiatio"  the  views  of  v.  Amira,  "Stab"  (supra,  p.  11), 
151  el  seq,,  and  "  Wadiation",  and  of  Gierke,  *'  Schuld  und  Haftung",  259  et 
seq,,  are  sharply  opposed.    Von  Amira  regards  the  "wadiatio"  as  a  trans- 
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transaction  for  the  creation  of  personal  liability,  and  was  notion- 
ally  distinguishable  from  the  pledge  of  faith.  In  the  form  in 
which  it  appears  in  the  folk-laws  we  find  it  most  clearly  revealed 
in  the  sources  of  the  Lombard  law.  It  was  applied  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  Prankish  and  Bavarian,  and  also  in  the  Frisian  and 
Anglo-Saxon  and  old  Swedish  law.  The  medieval  law  developed 
from  it  the  so-called  wed-contract.  The  transaction  derived  its 
name  from  its  essential  ceremonial  act  of  delivering  a  staff.  The 
staff  or  rod  was  called  in  the  Lombard  sources  "  wadia  "  ("  gua- 
dia  '*),  "  vadimonium  " ;  the  transaction  was  designated  as  "  wa- 
diam  dare  ",  "  wadiare  ",  "  wadiatio."  The  word  "  wadia 
("  wadium  ")  was  the  Latinized  form  of  the  Lombard  "  wadi 
(Gothic  "  vadi  ",  Old  Norse  "  ved  ",  A.  Saxon  "  wed  '\  Old  High 
G.  "  wetti  ")>  and  was  usually  used  as  the  equivalent  of  the  word 
"  vidan  "  =  to  bind  (cf.  supra,  p.  375).^  The  Lombard  "  wadia  " 
was  in  theory  always  a  rod,  exactly  as  was  the  Prankish  "  festuca." 
Now  this  "  wadiatio  "  or  staff-formula,  wherever  it  was  employed 
in  the  Lombard  law,  served  as  the  first  step  in  the  creation  of  a 
suretyship.^  It  was  the  same  in  the  Bavarian  ^  and  old  Prankish 
laws,  as  well  as  in  other  legal  systems  to  which  the  "  wadiatio  "  was 
known.  This  form  was,  then,  a  transaction  resorted  to  by  a  person 
who  wished  to  give  another  a  surety,  and  thereby  afford  him 
security  for  the  performance  of  an  obligation.  It  was  a  formal  act 
performed  by  the  pledgor,  not  by  the  surety,  and  was  thus  distin- 
guished from  the  "  fides  facta  ",  which  was  performed  by  the  surety 
in  accepting  the  suretyship.  As  the  Lombard  sources  clearly 
show,  the  "  wadiatio  "  was  effected  by  the  pledgor's,  —  that  is  by 
the  debtor's,  —  handing  to  his  creditor  a  staff  ("  wadiam  dare  "). 
The  person  given  as  pledge  accepted  the  staff  from  the  creditor,  in 
order  to  give  it  back  to  the  debtor  after  satisfaction  of  his  obliga- 
tion of  suretyship.  The  staff  therefore  passed  from  the  debtor 
(pledgor)  to  the  creditor,  from  the  creditor  to  the  surety,  and 
finally  from  the  surety  back  to  the  debtor.  What  was  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  procedure?  What  legal  conception  underlay  it? 
This  question  can  be  completely  and  satisfactorily  answered  only 
by  Amira's  hypothesis  of  the  messenger-staff  ("  Botschaftsstab"). 

action  serving  merely  to  create  a  suretyship.  Gierke  sees  in  it  a  generic 
transaction  for  the  creation  of  "property-"  liabilit^*^  (in  his  sense),  as 
contrasted  with  the  pledge  of  faith,  wmch  creates  a  mere  "corporal" 
liability.     The  text  foUows  the  view  of  v.  Amira. 

^  Exceptions  to  this  derivation  are  suggested  by  v,  Amira,  "Stab",  152. 

•"Edictum  Ratohis",  c.  8  (746  a.d.).  Cf,  with  this  v.  Amira,  "Wadi- 
ation",  6. 

•  "  Lex  Baiwariorum  ",  appx.  IV. 
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The  "  wadia  "  which  thus  passed  from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor, 
from  the  creditor  to  the  surety,  and  returned  from  the  surety  to 
the  debtor,  was  a  messenger-staflf.  The  debtor  gave  it  to  his 
creditor  in  order,  through  the  creditor,  to  send  him  whose  surety- 
ship he  wished  to  bespeak  a  request  that  he  appear  as  surety. 
It  was,  consequently,  a  commission  that  was  to  be  carried  from  the 
debtor  to  the  surety,  and  which  the  creditor  was  empowered  to 
perform  by  the  staff  he  had  received.  He  fulfilled  his  mandate  by 
deUvering  to  the  surety  the  staff,  whjch  at  the  same  time  evi- 
denced his  power.  "  The  creditor  is  the  debtor's  messenger  to  the 
surety."  ^  In  reality  the  creditor  doubtless  sought  out  the  surety  ^ 
only  rarely,  in  order  to  deliver  to  him  the  message  and  perform 
the  mandate ;  in  most  cases,  probably,  the  debtor  brought  with 
him  a  surety  whom  he  knew,  or  caused  him  to  seek  out  the  creditor. 
Legally,  however,  the  siu^ty  might  be  treated  in  all  cases,  including 
those  just  mentioned,  as  one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  mandate 
of  the  debtor  through  the  creditor,  by  delivery  of  the  stafif .  If  the 
surety  accepted  the  staff  he  thereby  declared  his  acceptance  of  the 
charge  and  assumption  of  the  suretyship ;  for  which  purpose  the 
Frankish  law,  at  all  events,  required  a  pledge  of  faith  with  hand- 
clasp ("  fidem  facere  ").  The  debtor,  who  was  not  necessarily  pres- 
ent at  this  transaction  between  the  creditor  and  the  surety,  ac- 
quired knowledge  of  the  acceptance  of  the  suretyship  through  the 
delivery  to  him  by  the  siu^ty,  in  his  turn,  of  the  messenger- 
staff  ;  so  that  this  thus  completed  its  circle.  If,  as  was  possible, 
the  surety  declined  acceptance  of  the  staff,  then  of  course  he  entered 
into  no  legal  relations  with  the  creditor  and  debtor.  Whether  in 
such  a  case  the  debtor  became  liable  to  the  creditor  as  a  result  of  the 
delivery  of  the  wed,  notwithstanding  that  it  had  not  resulted  in  the 
end  contemplated  (the  creation  of  a  suretyship),  is  a  question  that 
must  apparently  be  answered,  as  respects  the  oldest  law,  in  the 
negative.  In  such  a  case  he  might,  however,  be  liable  to  the 
creditor  upon  some  other  ground,  though  not  through  the  delivery 
of  the  rod;  for  example,  because  his  obligational  promise  of 
itself  created  a  liability.  Since,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  surety 
might  refuse  to  accept  the  staff  and  the  charge,  it  clearly  follows 
that  the  wed-contract,  notwithstanding  that  it  always  contem- 
plated a  suretyship,  need  not  under  all  circumstances  necessarily 
lead  to  such.  The  inexplicable  point,  under  any  other  theory,  is 
the  striking  fact  tiiat  tiie  surety,  both  in  the  Lombard  and  the 
Frankish  law,  became  liable  to  the  creditor  by  acceptance  of  the 

^v,  Amira,  "Stab",  154. 
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staff,  whereas  otherwise  a  symbol  of  liability  was  given  to  the 
creditor  by  him  who  wished  to  bind  himself.  This  makes  it  dear 
that  the  "  wadia  "  can  have  been  no  symbol  of  pledge,  no  simu- 
lated pledge  or  token  of  pledge.  It  was  not  designed  to  symbolize 
the  property  or  the  chattels  of  the  debtor.  And  from  this  it  also 
follows  that  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  theory  —  unacceptable 
for  other  reasons  {supruy  p.  495)  —  which  contrasts  the  wed- 
contract,  as  a  transaction  creating  property  liability,  with  the 
pledge  of  faith  as  a  transaction  creating  corporal  liability.  The 
"  wadiatio  "  is  the  transaction  by  which  a  suretyship  is  created 
by  the  delivery  of  a  messenger's-staff ;  the  pledge  of  f aitii  is  the 
transaction  by  which  siu^tyship  is  accepted  by  a  proffer  of  the 
hand.  The  "  wadiatio  *\  exactly  as  the  pledge  of  faith,  signified 
personal  liability  generally.  In  what  manner  the  suretyship 
created  by  the  "  wadiatio  "  should  be  realized  and  enforced, 
whether  as  a  pledge  of  the  entire  personality  of  the  surety  or  only 
as  a  limited  pledge  either  of  his  property  or  of  his  body,  was  a 
question  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  "wadiatio",  as  such,  in 
its  origin.  Again,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  was  the  debtor's  mandate 
that  secured  to  the  surety,  in  case  he  saved  the  creditor  harmless 
by  performance  of  the  suretyship  he  assumed,  a  right  of  distraint 
against  the  debtor.  This  right  of  indemnity  resulted  directly  from 
the  mandate ;  from  which  it  follows  that  the  mandate  was  one 
of  those  obligational  contracts  which,  even  in  the  theory  of  the  old 
Germanic  law,^  created  simultaneously  a  liability. 

The  strictness  with  which  the  formalism  of  the  "  wadiatio  "  was 
observed  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  although  its  steps  were  adapted 
to  the  participation  of  three  persons  (pledgor  or  debtor,  creditor, 
surety),  they  were  also  required  to  be  observed  when  the  debtor 
wished  to  pledge  himself  to  the  creditor  as  his  own  surety ;  that 
•is,  in  so-called  self-suretyship.  In  this  case  the  staff  could  not 
pass  indirectly  to  the  debtor  through  a  third  person,  the  surety, 
but  must  return  to  him  directlv  from  the  creditor's  hand.  But,  in 
order  to  preserve  intact  the  idea  of  the  threefold  formality,  the 
debtor  was  nevertheless '  bound  to  use  both  hands  in  a  manner 
prescribed  by  law.  As  the  act  is  described  for  us  in  the  edict  of 
the  Prankish  king  Chilperich,  he  must  pass  the  staff  to  the  creditor 
with  his  left  hand  and  take  or  receive  it  back  ("  auferre  ")  with  the 
right  hand.^  Thus  he  actually  sent  the  creditor  as  a  messenger  to 
himself,  he  received  and  accepted  with  the  staff  the  commission 
that  had  proceeded  from  himself,  and,  finally,  he  reported  to  himself 

1  V.  Amira,  "  Wadiation",  24.  *  "  Ed.  ChOp.".  6. 
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the  result,  "  not  unlike  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  modern  law  of 
bills  of  exchange,  the  drawer  of  a  draft  on  himself  transmits  to 
himself  through  the  payee  his  own  order  to  pay,  and  then  accepts 
it."  ^  The  fact  that  a  self-surety  was  obliged  to  proceed,  under 
the  old  Prankish  law,  with  this  strict  observance  of  form,  because 
it  was  desired  to  preserve  under  all  circumstances  the  ceremonialism 
of  suretyship  by  third  persons,  shows  that  self-suretyship  was  first 
recognized  in  jural  life  merely  as  a  special  case  of  "  dual-"  surety- 
ship and  as  a  substitute  therefor  (cf.  supra,  p.  480).  Later,  self- 
suretyship  was  again  dispensed  with,  because  it  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  ordinary  consequence  of  a  contract  tiiat  the  debtor 
should  himself  assume  liability  for  the  performance  he  promised, 
even  though  without  expressly  binding  himself  as  surety ;  but  the 
Lombard  law  still  required  that  the  debtor  should  give  himself  as 
surety  ("  de  guadia  ",  "  quam  dedit  ",  "  mediatorem  ponere  se 
ipsum  ").^ 

The  wed-contract  was  in  origin  a  transaction  creating  liability. 
But  it  might  also  serve  as  a  form  of  obligational  contract.  The 
self-suretyship  assumed  through  a  "  wadiatio  "  was  calculated  to 
suggest  such  a  use ;  for  when  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  legal 
requisite  that  the  debtor,  in  concluding  an  obligational  contract, 
should  personally  pledge  himself  to  his  creditor  by  delivery  of  a 
wed,  it  was  natural  to  see  in  the  delivery  of  the  wed  the  formal  act 
that  concluded  the  contract.  In  this  manner  there  was  developed 
from  the  "  wadiatio  "  of  the  folk-laws  the  formal  contract  of 
medieval  law  as  we  find  it  in  the  lands  of  many  Germanic  racial 
branches.  So,  for  example,  the  formal  contract  of  the  Frisians 
evidently  included  the  concept  of  an  obligational  promise ; '  and 
in  the  Saxon  law  the  "  wadiatio  "  seems  likewise  to  have  been  early 
transformed  into  a  pledge  of  faith,  whereas  "  Wette  "  (wed)  and 
"  wetten  "  (to  give  a  wed)  had  therein  the  meaning  of  "  penalty  " 
and  "  payment  of  a  penalty."  ^  On  the  other  hand,  in  South 
Germany  and  in  Friesland  the  expression  "  wed  "  acquired  for  a 
time  the  general  meaning  of  a  legally  formal  oath  ("  Gelobniss  ").^ 
This  terminology,  however,  in  turn  died  out,  and  where  the  mean- 
ing of  a  penalty  did  not  survive,  —  that  is,  in  other  regions  than 
those  of  the  Saxon  law,  —  the  word  "  Wette  "  (wed)  acquired  its 
restricted  meaning  of  the  present  day,  a  bet  or  wager.    The  old, 

»  V.  Amira,  "Wadialion",  29. 

•  Brunner,  "Forschimgen",  693. 

•  Gierke,  "Sohuld  und  Haftung",  320. 

•  Ihid.,  322.  •  Ibid.,  326. 
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strict  formalism  of  the  "  wadiatio  "  was  also  lost  in  the  medieval 
formal  ("  Wett-",  wed,  or  wager)  contract.  The  first  result 
was  a  certain  confusion,  when  various  other  objects  (ring,  glove, 
sickle,  knife,  kreutzer)  came  to  be  employed  as  symbols  in  addi- 
tion to  the  staff ;  but  later  the  giving  and  taking  of  a  symbol  in 
concluding  a  contract  completely  disappeared  from  the  law,  giving 
way  to  such  colorless  practices  as  the  hand-clasp. 

The  "  wadiatio  "  acquired  a  particular  importance  in  the  jural 
life  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  (as  Brunner's  researches  ^  first  showed) 
through  the  fact  that  the  primitive  Germans,  —  first  the  Lom- 
bards, and  then  also  the  Franks,  Bavarians,  and  Alamanians,  — 
borrowed  from  the  late  Roman  law  the  act  of  delivering  a  deed  as 
a  formal  means  for  the  conclusion  of  contracts.  In  tiiat  law  there 
had  appeared,  in  place  of  the  exchange  of  formal  question  and 
answer  essential  to  the  classical  stipulation,  the  delivery  of  a  dis- 
positive document  {infra,  §  88)  embodying  the  desired  juristic 
act ;  the  act  of  tradition  being  treated  as  a  formalistic  act.  Now 
just  as  here  "  the  direct  delivery  of  the  dispositive  document  dis- 
placed the  verbal  stipulation,  so  according  to  Germanic  law  the 
document  was  regarded  as  a  contractual  symbol  that  might  repre- 
sent the  '  wadia  '."  ^  True,  delivery  of  a  document  was  applied 
primarily  in  the  law  of  things,  —  as  "  investitura  per  cartam  '',  — 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  ownership  in  lands  {supra,  pp.  244 
et  seq,) ;  but  it  was  also  utilized  for  the  conclusion  of  obligational 
contracts.  Like  the  "  wadiatio  ",  the  deliverv  of  a  document 
might  signify  merely  the  creation  of  a  liability  in  the  form  of  self- 
suretyship.  This  was  the  case  when  one  who  received  a  money 
loan  delivered  to  his  creditor  a  so-called  "  cautio  ",  in  which  he 
promised  to  pay  the  debt  upon  condition  of  receiving  back  the 
"  cautio."  In  this  case  there  was  superimposed  upon  the  obliga- 
tion that  arose  from  the  delivery  of  the  loan,  —  or  in  other  words 
by  real  contract  —  infra,  under  (III),  —  a  liability  created  by  the 
tradition  of  the  document ;  just  as  it  was  common,  in  such  trans- 
actions, to  give  the  creditor  simultaneously  a  pledge,  by  means  of 
the  "cautio."  However,  a  document  might  be  used,  as  well  as  a 
"wadia",  to  create  the  legal  duty  itself;  either  a  unilateral  obliga- 
tion being  established  by  the  delivery  and  acceptance  of  the  docu- 

1  "Die frankisohe-romanischeUrkunde  als  Wertpapier",  in Z.  Hand.  R., 
XXII  (1877),  64  e^  sea,,  505  etseq.,  reprinted  in  his  ''Forsohungen"  (1894), 
524  et  aeq.;  "Zur  Rechtsgescniohte  der  romischen  und  germanischen 
Urkunde  (Vol.  1,  the  only  one  published,  1880).  And  today  see  also 
Gierkey  "Schuld  und  Haftung",  330  et  sea, 

*  BrunneTj  **Rechtsgesohiohte  der  Urkunde-**,  66. 
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ment  (for  example^  the  duty  to  pay  liquidated  damages, — "Ver- 
tragsstrafe  "),  or  a  transaction  concluded  (for  example  a  contract  of 
sale)  that  bound  both  contracting  parties  to  mutual  performances. 
In  this  case  the  delivery  of  the  document  served,  like  the  deliver^'  of 
the  "  wadia  ",  as  a  formalistic  mode  of  concluding  the  contract. 
The  document  became,  "  like  the  hand-clasp,  a  substitute  for  the 
'  wadia  '  " ;  "  the  act  of  delivering  the  document  perfected  the 
contract  exactly  as  did  the  Germanic  act  of  delivering  the  stafif."  ^ 
(III)  The  Real  Contract.  —  As  already  mentioned  {sujpray  p. 
459),  the  oldest  transactions  of  trade  were  non-credit  transactions. 
The  performances  of  the  two  contracting  parties  took  place  act  for 
act.  When  one  party  performed  the  other  was  ipso  facto  obli- 
gated to  follow  with  a  counter  performance,  and  this  iminediately. 
From  the  precedent  performance  there  arose  the  legal  duty  ("  Ver- 
pflichtung ",  "  Schuld  '*)  of  immediate  counter  performance. 
That  is,  the  transaction  was  a  real  contract,  provided  there  be 
understood  by  this  term,  which  is  derived  from  the  Roman  law, 
every  contract  in  which  the  giving  of  a  thing  ("  res  ")  creates  the 
legal  duty  of  counter  performance.  Now  in  spot  transactions  the 
duty  of  immediate  counter  performance  was  essential :  after  the 
goods  were  delivered  or  the  price  was  paid  there  immediately 
followed  the  delivery  of  the  object  that  was  to  be  bartered  or 
purchased.  A  duty  of  immediate  counter  performance,  however, 
must  have  conflicted  intolerably  with  the  necessities  of  trade. 
In  many  cases  an  immediate  counter  performance  was  impossible ; 
still  oftener  it  was  not  at  all  desirable.  The  need  of  credit  was 
bound  to  result  in  permitting  the  second  party  to  postpone  counter 
performance;  was  bound  to  make  possible  a  contract  under 
which  the  party  to  whom  performance  was  first  made  was  not 
himself  required  immediately  to  perform.  The  other  party's  prior 
performance  merely  imposed  upon  him  a  legal  duty  to  perform  in 
future,  thereby  making  him  a  debtor  of  the  party  first  performing. 
Thus  the  Germanic  law,  also,  developed  a  real  contract  correspond- 
ing to  the  Roman.  In  it,  as  well,  there  arose,  not  exactly  by  mere 
agreement  of  the  parties  but  by  the  precedent  performance  by  one 
party  (the  "res"),  the  legal  duty  of  the  other  to  perform.  It  is 
clear  that  only  those  obligations  could  be  thus  created  in  which 
performances  were  due  from  both  parties.  Here  belonged,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  the  Germanic  law,  —  herein  dififering  from 
the  classic,  though  doubtless  agreeing  with  the  older,  Roman 
law,  —  the  contract  of  sale.    Through  the  delivery  to  the  pur- 

*  Brunner,  "Forschungen",  630. 
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chaser  of  the  object  sold  there  arose  on  the  purchaser's  part  a  legal 
duty  to  pay  the  purchase  price  later,  according  to  the  agreement 
of  the  parties;  through  a  pre-payment  of  the  purchase  price  to 
the  seller  there  arose  on  the  latter's  part  a  legal  duty  to  deliver 
the  object  sold  later,  according  to  agreement.  In  the  former 
case  the  purchase  price  was  credited  and  the  purchaser  was  a 
debtor;  in  the  latter  the  payment  was  credited  and  the  seller 
was  the  debtor.  It  is  true  that  a  liability  of  the  other  party  did 
not  yet  exist  as  a  result  of  such  precedent  performance;  as  we 
know,  this  could  be  created  only  by  giving  a  legal  right  of  action, 
either  through  creating  a  real  right  of  pledge  or  through  the  assump- 
tion of  a  personal  liability.  The  acceptance  of  the  precedent 
performance  originally  obligated  the  receiver  merely  to  a  return 
of  the  object  received,  and  to  notiiing  more.  "  The  liability  of 
the  receiver  for  the  debt  that  was  promised,  or  in  other  words  the 
claim  of  the  creditor  for  the  performance  of  this  obligation,  is  the 
result,  in  Germanic  as  in  the  Roman  law,  only  of  modem  develop- 
ment." ^  There  may  therefore  have  been  associated  with  pre- 
cedent performance  by  the  seller,  in  delivering  the  object  of  sale, 
a  pledge  of  faith  by  the  purchaser  by  which  he  gave  the  seller 
security  for  the  future  payment  of  the  purchase  price ;  and  with 
payment  in  advance  by  the  purchaser  of  the  purchase  price,  a 
pledge  of  faith  on  the  seller's  part  by  which  he  guaranteed  to  the 
purchaser  the  future  delivery  of  the  object  sold.  In  the  Lombard 
law  the  "  wadiatio"  was  required  to  be  performed  as  in  ihe  institu- 
tion of  self-pledge  {supra,  p.  501).  But  this  signified  here,  exactly  as 
did  a  pledge  of  faith  accompanying  a  real  contract,  merely  the  crea- 
tion of  liability,  not  the  creation  of  legal  duty ;  for  this  already 
existed  as  the  result  of  precedent  performance  (the  "  res  ") ;  the 
"  wadiatio  "  merely  accompanied  the  obligation  (legal  duty),^ 

Precedent  performance,  as  a  fact  creating  liability,  may  therefore 
also  be  designated  as  a  "  gift  with  a  charge  "  ("  Gabe  mit  Auflage  "). 
It  was  made,  not  merely  in  order  to  satisfy  the  person  in  whose 
favor  performance  was  given,  but  equally  in  order  to  obligate  him 
to  counter  performance.    And  in  the  "  wadiatio  ",  —  that  is,  in 

1  ».  Amira,  in  Z».  R.  G.,  XXXI  (1910),  499.  In  my  opinion  v.  Amira 
here  raises  conclusive  objections  to  the  concept  of  ''Empfangshaftim^" 
that  is  suggested  by  Gierke. 

*  Franken,  ''Franzosisches  Pfandrecht",  218.  On  the  contrary  Gierke, 
"Schuld  und  Haftung",  337  et  seq.,  sees  in  the  real  contract,  not  a  formal- 
istic  transaction  that  creates  an  obligation  but  one  serving  exclusively 
for  the  creation  of  liabilitv,  whereas  he  re|i:ards  the  oblig;atioiutl  relation  as 
originating  even  here  in  the  mutual  promises  of  the  parties. 

»».  Amira,  "Recht",  135.    . 
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the  delivery  of  a  staff  to  the  party  first  perfonning,upon  acceptance 
of  such  precedent  performance, — in  so  far  as  it  created  a  lia- 
bility in  the  nature  of  a  self-pledge  for  a  legal  duty  already  exist- 
ing, there  was  involved  at  the  same  time  an  acknowledgment  by 
the  debtor  of  its  receipt. 

In  time  changes  took  place  which  relaxed  the  requirements 
relative  to  precedent  performance.  Although  it  "was  originally 
required  that  the  party  so  performing  must  immediately  perfect 
the  full  performance  to  which  he  was  obligated,  in  order  to  create 
an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  other  party,  it  gradually  came  to  ^    ,  j 

be  held  suflScienJ^  merely  partial  performance  was  made.     In  '^^'^^  '■^'  ^ 

particular,  the  immediate  payment  of  the  whole  purchase  price 
by  the  purchaser  was  no  longer  required ;  a  payment  on  the  price 
was  held  sufficient.  Thus  there  came  into  use  the  "  Arrha  " 
("  Dran-  ",  "  Drauf-  ",  "  Haft-  ",  or  "  Handgeld  " ;  money  paid 
"  on  "  the  price,  "  liability  "  or  "  hand  "  money),  —  the  earnest ;  ^ 
usually  consisting  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  a  small  coin.  Tfaie 
Germanic  earnest,  as  is  particularly  clearly  described,  for  example, 
in  the  folk-law  of  the  Visigoths,^  obligated  only  the  party  receiving 
it,  who  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  was  the  seller ;  and  not  the 
purchaser  who  paid  it.  By  the  acceptance  of  the  earnest,  —  that 
ls,~6f  a  merely  symbolical  precedent  performance,  —  the  vendor, 
the  lessor,  and  so  on,  was  obligated  to  perform  in  turn.  The 
earnest,  therefore,  also  had  the  effect  of  a  "renunciatory  penny"; 
the  receiver,  by  his  acceptance,  renounced  his  right  thereafter  to 
dispose  of  the  object  of  the  contract  to  the  prejudice  of  the  credi- 
tor (for  example,  to  alienate  a  thing  to  a  third  party  before  the  end 
of  a  stipulated  period).  If  he  nevertheless  did  this,  he  committed 
an  unlawful  act ;  the  purchaser  could  bring  an  action  in  the  form 
of  a  "  dare  debes  "  for  the  delivery  of  the  thing,  upon  the  basis  of 
the  contract.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  presumable  that  the  receipt 
of  the  earnest  could  not  originally  create  a  liability  on  the  seller's 
part,  because  the  real  contract,  in  itself,  always  created  an  obliga- 
tion only,  and  not  a  liability.  If,  therefore,  a  liability  of  the  seller 
must  be  added  to  his  legal  duty,  it  remained  equally  necessary 
after  full  precedent  performance  had  been  replaced  by  an  earnest 
that  he  should  enter  into  a  liability  transaction,  —  for  example 
a  "  wadiatio  "  in  the  sense  of  a  self-pledge.  However,  just  as  the 
vendor  did  not  become  liable,  by  the  receipt  of  the  earnest,  to 

>  "Cod.  Eurioiani",  fr.  297  (M.  G.,  Le^um  seotio  I,  torn.  1,  14).  "Lex 
Wisigothonim",  5.  4,  4.  Cf.  with  this  Zeumer  in  N.  Aroh.  Gesel.  &.  deut. 
G.  K.,  XXIV  (1899),  580  et  seq, 
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(Icllvpr  the  thing,  so  the  purchaser  was  as  little  made  liable  by  the 

(Hvyiuont  of  tlu'  ctu-nest,  the  onlj-  result  of  which  was  the  conclu> 

)  t>f  H  nmtract  f«r  a  Uter  pMxineDt  of  the  full  purchase  price. 

isUlily  f^^  the  pwvfcstswr.  morewv-er,  could  only  be  created  by  a 

.-«!  «i!B>l  u».V(»rt5Afat  urtwitnjn  of  tatijlitx' ;  that  is,  ordinarily, 

^in  5>its  .^iThii.w  hfnwfn  ihe  ■iuSiwiar  ot  the  earnest-money 
hvK  ,-\iT>.->^^5  ih*-  cv^unKt^  and  lite  "  v»itatio  "  (which  estab- 
Hv:  the  hi.\':'.x\-^,  ihiHij^h  »i»e  that  actwifid  with  the  law's  orig- 
;  \>i(-'«,  *^'^  »«^  nuuiitMtixrd.  On  the  cootni>%  here  again  a  cod- 
wii  ?r^i>rtl  hel«Ten  the  transactions  thus  CTcated,  respectively 
ij«,r!.''nv  Ajvl  liabilities,  and  this  resulted  in  a  simplification  of 

|i,i\ .  3^15  it  was  not  Iiorv,  *s  in  tho  "  wadiatio  ",  the  "  wadia  " 
:  *rnv  iMHHHied  and  crwtrtl  th'C  h-pii  duty,  but  the  earnest- 
ly-., *'Vk-^  inune  to  j>t>rr»«i«  x\\v  s^Tvices  of  the  "  wadia,"  In 
,  ..^/iiitv\i:i'*i  the  cin-nnistiUMr  ft-as  (."specially  important  that 

win'>w,t  i,if  sale  was  tr«iiNfi>rmf\),  thmugh  the  use  of  documents 
■  »^>;u»  "',  tuto  a  formal  r\>utract  («.s  ftl>o\-e  mentioned,  p.  502), 
:i,i;  :ii  its  «tse  both  the  function  of  creating  the  liability  and 
,  ^-i  vTvNjiiiiti^  the  legal  duty  werv  assigned  to  the  transfer  of  the 
K-ii.i."  lu  time  it  came  to  he  regarded  as  superfluous  "that 
puiv'hastT,  who  already  gave  earnest-money,  should  also  give  a 
lia,"  *  The  earnest  assumed  the  functions  of  the  "  wadia  ", 
hat  its  deliv-ery  created  not  only  a  legal  duty  and  a  liability 
th«>  seller's  part,  but  also  a  legal  duty  and  a  liability  on  the 
er's  part.  The  Bavarian  folk-law  already  attributed  to  the 
ng  am)  taking  of  hand-money  this  effect  of  creating  mutual 
ility ; '  which  fact  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  "  that  the 
[l-money  had  absorbed  the  functions  of  the  '  wadia  '."  *  The 
lest-contract  thus  became  in  fact  a  compound  of  a  real  and 
lal  contract.     In  so  far  as  the  coin  that  was  given  was  regarded 

"  wadia  ",  it  was  a  formal  contract ;  on  the  other  hand  in  so 

Oierke,  "Schuld  und  Haftung",  344,  allegea  apiinat  this  assumption 
it  is  devoid  of  any  support  ia  the  sources.  Nevertheless  it  seems  to 
.  hypothesis  necessary  to  the  explanation  ot  the  transforniaition  of  the 
oontract,  in  which  one  party  gives  full  precedent  performance,  into 
iirnest-con tract.  If  even  in  the  perfect  real  contract  the  liability  of 
(arty  receiving  performance  is  effected  not  by  the  acceptance,  as  such, 
oh  performance,  —  for  the  contrary  theory  of  Gierke  ia  in  my  opinion 
rnble  of  support  (see  p.  504,  note  1,  supra),  —  but  in  the  declorationa 
le  parties,  tlie  same  must  neoessorily  have  been  true  ori^ally  in  the 
»t-contract. 

Heusler,  "InBtitutionen",  II,  256. 
'Lex  Baiwariorum",  XVI,  10.     Cf.  Gierke,  "Sohuld  und  Haftung", 


Jierke,  op.  cit.,  350. 
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far  as  the  earnest  still  symbolized  a  perfected  precedent  perform- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  that  created  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  seller,  it  retained  the  character  of  a  real  contract.  As 
a  special  type  of  contract,  the  earnest  everywhere  came  to  signify 
"  Haft-"  money  that  imposed  a  liability  on  both  parties.  Jt  was 
employed  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  payment  binding  the 
vendor  or  lessor  equally  with  the  purchaser  or  lessee.  It  preserved 
the  appearance  of  a  real  contract.*  The  fact  that  the  earnest  was 
always  merely  a  simulated  ("  Schein-  ")  performance,  explains  the 
widespread  custom  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  the  receiver,  instead 
of  retaining  it,  consumed  it  in  drink  (hence  "  Weinkauf  ",  "  Leit- 
kauf  ",  "  ervekop  ",  "  bodewin  ",  "  mercipotus  " ;  earnest-wine) 
with  the  aid  of  the  purchaser  and  the  witnesses,  —  "winkopes- 
luden  ",  the  "  wine-cup-people  " ;  or  gave  it  to  the  church  or  the 
poor  ("God's-penny",  and  "  Holy  Ghost  penny  ").  By  this  was 
meant  "  that  the  payment  received  was  in  fact  no  performance  as 
regarded  the  party  receiving  it ;  that  it  was  no  satisfaction,  that 
the  transaction  was  merely  a  fictitious  performance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  formal  perfection  of  the  juristic  act."  ^  How  deeply 
rooted  the  view  was  that  the  transaction  was  completed  with  the 
delivery  of  the  hand-money,  the  Grod's-penny,  the  earnest-wine,  is 
clearly  shown,  however,  by  the  use  occasionally  made  of  the 
custom  in  poetry,  in  order  to  express  the  idea  of  the  inevitableness 
of  death.^ 

(IV)  Even  the  older  German  law  recognized  formal  acts  which, 
though  indeed  they  might  equally  well  be  used  in  the  conclusion 
of  a  contract,  did  not  like  those  above  discussed  (under  (II)) 
constitute  an  essential  requisite  to  the  creation  of  a  relationship  of 
legal  duty  or  of  liability,  but  on  the  other  hand  contributed  to 
the  contract  some  special  effect,  particularly  as  regarded  its  proof. 
Here  belonged,  above  all,  the  conclusion  of  the  contract  in  court 
("  Gerichtlichkeit "),  the  occurrence  and  prevalence  of  which, 
especially  in  transactions  involving  land,  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed (p.  246).  In  the  Sachsenspiegel's  system  of  proof,  notably, 
such  judicial  conclusion  of  the  contract  in  court  alone  made  it 
provable  in  law ;  and  in  defect  thereof  the  defendant  might,  save 
in  certain  exceptional  cases,  repudiate  his  legal  duty.  In  the  cities 

» 

>  Sohmy  "Eheschliessung",  30.  » Ibid, 

*  Thus  for  example  we  read  in  Sebastian  Brandt's  ''Narrenschiff" : 
'*Der  winkouff  ist  gedrunken  schon 
Wir  mdgen  nit  dem  kouff  abston, 
Die  erste  stund  die  lest  ouch  bracht.*' 

Cf.  Siegd,  "Das  Versprechen  als  Verpflichtungsgrund"  (1873),  31. 
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it  later  became  usual  —  as  has  fikewise  been  meotkned  (jvpra, 
pp.  219  d,  seqJ)  —  to  execute  an  oflbaal  document  embodying  the 
obligational  prcxnise,  iHiich  document  was  made  or  acknowledged 
before  the  town  councQ  or  the  skevins;  or  dse  to  make  an  entry 
in  the  town  reffstet ;  f cmnalities  iHiich  not  <nily  made  the  trans- 
action incontestable  but  also  made  it  possible  to  take  out  execu- 
tion immediately  upon  de&uh  in  performance. 

Even  "where  the  German  law,  to  insure  publicity  in  the  condu- 
sion  of  the  contract,  required  the  presence  of  witnesses,  this  was  a 
formal  requirement  which  (unlike  certain  analogous  institutes  of 
Scandinavian  law)  was  important  solely  iq  rdadcn  to  the  con- 
tract's provability,  and  not  essential  to  its  validity. 

§  72.  The  Condniion  of  a  Contract  in  Modflm  Law.^  (I)  Tha 
Prindple  of  Informali^  ("  Formfreiheit  ").  — llie  Gmnanic  sys- 
tem of  real  and  formal  contracts  was  mc»ie  and  more  brokm  down, 
and  finaUy  wholly  destroyed,  in  the  last  part  of  the  medieval  pmod ; 
and  was  replaced^  under  the  dedsive  influence  of  the  Roman- 
Canon  law,  by  the  principle  of  informality  of  contracts  To  be 
sure,'  the  contractual  system  of  the  classic  Roman  law  was  based 
upon  a  view  fundamentally  related  to  that  of  the  Germanic ;  for 
alongside  real  contracts  ("  inutuum  ",  "depositum  ", "  commoda- 
tum",  "pignus"),  the  verbal  contract  (stipulation),  and  the 
Eteral  contract,  only  four  agreements  of  typicaLand  exactly  defined 
content  were  recognized  as  pure  consensual  contracts,  —  namely 
jale,  hjre^  mandate,  and  partaeEsbip.  These  constituted,  as 
such,  an  exception  to  the  principle  that  informal  contracts,  "  nuda 
pacta  ",  were  generally  unenforceable  by  action.  It  was  the  theory 
of  the  medieval  canonists  that  broke  for  the  first  time  with  this 
principle,  which  had  been  still  defended  by  the  Glossators.  Modem 
theory  misconceived  the  formal  contract  that  was  developed  in 
the  later  Roman  law  from  the  stipulation  and  was  concluded  by 
the  delivery  of  a  document  (supra,  p.  502).  It  r^arded  the  docu- 
ment as  invariably  mere  evidence,  and  "  in  consequence  of  this 
error  derived  from  actual  legal  practices  the  rule  that  the  contract 
could  be  perfected  by  an  informal  declaration  of  the  parties* 
agreement."  *  In  time  this  view  attained  complete  supremacy,  in 
Germany  as  in  France,  although  it  might  still  occasionally  happen, 
at  first,  that  .the  same  source  which  laid  down  the  principle  "  pacta 
sunt   servanda "  also  prescribed   the  old   formality ••    Knally, 

»  L.  Seuffert,  "Zur  Gesohiohte  der  obHgatorisohen  Vertrfige"  (1881). 

•  Brunner,  "  Rechtsgeschichte  der  Urkunde",  66. 

*  Pollock  and  MaiUand,  II,  194. 
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when  the  Law  of  Nature  also  took  a  firm  stand  in  favor  of  informal- 
ity, the  common  law  went  so  far  as  to  reject  even  a  theoretical 
requirement  of  form.^  In  fact  informality  was  also  far  better 
adapted  than  the  strict  view  of  the  earlier  law  to  the  greater 
necessities  of  trade  in  modern  times,  notwithstanding  the  danger 
it  undoubtedly  involved  of  an  easier  overreaching  of  one  party 
by  the  other.  This  principle  has  also  been  retained  in  the  law  of 
the  present  day.  From  immemorial  times  commerce  among 
merchants  ("  Handelsverkehr  ")  had  been  less  fettered  than  non- 
mercantile  transactions.  This  fact  was  expressly  recognized  in 
many  places  in  modem  legislation.  So,  for  example,  the  Prussian 
"  Allgemeines  Landrecht "  (I,  5,  §  149)  released  certain  transac- 
tions between  merchants  ("  Kaufhandlungen  ")  from  the  require- 
ment of  a  written  form.  The  Greneral  Commercial  Code,  going 
further  than  this,  gave  to  all  commerce  between  merchants 
("  Handelsverkehr  ")  almost  complete  freedom  from  prescribed 
forms.  The  advanced  position  earlier  attained  by  the  law  mer- 
chant has  been  adopted  by  the  new  Civil  Code  with  respect, 
also,  to  legal  transactions  in  general.  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  common  law  it  permits  the  creation  of  obligatory 
juristic  acts  (as  does  the  Swiss  Law  of  Obligations  also,  §  11) 
by  a  mere  agreement  of  the  parties.  Even  contracts  "for 
return  "  ("  auf  Riickgabe  ")**  —  loans,  leases,  bailments,  creation 
of  proprietary  pledges,  —  which  correspond  to  the  real  contracts 
of  the  Roman  law,  no  longer  have  their  formal  legal  basis  in  the 
present  law  in  a  performance  by  the  creditor  (the  giving  of  a 
"  res  ") ;  it  is  merely  the  special  nature  of  the  obligation  assumed 
in  these  contracts  that  involves  the  necessity  of  delivering  a 
thing  in  addition  to  an  agreement  of  the  parties. 

It  is  true  that  the  principle  of  informality  has  nowhere  been 
realized  without  exceptions.  The  regional  legal  systems,  in  par- 
ticular, maintained  the  native  forms  in  the  case  of  particular  obli- 
gational  contracts,  or  introduced  new  formal  requirements  as  a 
counterweight  against  the  modem  principle  that  was  attaining 
supremacy.  The  Pmssian  "  Landrecht "  went  farthest  in  this 
direction.  The  new  Civil  Code,  also,  recognizes  a  series  of  ex- 
ceptions that  "  are  more  numerous  and  practically  more  impor- 
tant than  those  recognized  in  the  common  law,  and  also  than 

*  From  his  standpoint  Gierke  regards  the  establishment  of  informality 
in  obligational  contracts  as  a  triumph  of  what  he  assumes  to  have  been 
an  old  principle  of  Qerman  law  over  the  Roman  principle  of  formality. 
"Sohuld  und  Haftung",  384  et  seq, 

«  Crome,  "System^',  II,  168. 
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those  €t  the  earlier  Territorial  systems  with  the  excepdcm  of  the 
Prussian." '  On  the  other  hand  the  ccMmnercial  law  has  CMiIy  to 
a  slight  extent  brokm  the  principle  of  iiifoniialit>*  by  excq[>tioiis. 

(II)  Ezeeptions  to  the  VriDOsim  of  Infonnalitr.  (1)  Written 
farm.  —  The  most  important  formality  with  which  the  validit>'  or 
the  l^al  enforceability  of  a  contract  was  formerly  associated^  and  b 
associated  in  certain  cases  in  the  moduli  law,  is  writing.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  connection  with  the  renewed 
vitaUty  of  dispositive  documents  {infra,  §  88),  the  obligational 
effect  which  had  been  associated  in  the  older  law  with  the  delivery 
of  the  document  was  transferred  to  the  perfected  execution  of  the 
instrument  by  subscription;  although  in  certain  cases  the  de- 
livery continued  to  retain  its  old  character  as  the  act  by  which  the 
obligation  was  created.  Either  the  nature  of  the  contract  or  the 
value  of  the  object  that  was  its  subject  matt^  was  decisive  of  the 
necessity  or  non-necessity  of  a  written  form,  in  one  or  another 
sense.  So,  in  particular,  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht "  required  a 
written  form  for  aU  contracts  the  subject  of  which  had  a  value 
of  fifty  talers  or  more  (I,  5,  §  131).  If  a  contract  for  which  a 
written  form  was  necessary  under  this  rule  was  concluded  oraUy, 
no  legal  action  could  be  based  upon  it ;  but  of  course  a  party 
who  despite  the  imperfect  form  in  which  the  contract  was  con- 
cluded had  accepted  from  the  other  party  partial  or  complete 
performance,  was  also  bound,  on  his  side,  either  to  perform  or 
to  return  what  he  had  received,  or  to  compensate  the  other  party 
therefor  (I,  5,  §§  155-56).  The  Code  Cixii  (§  1341)  required  a 
written  form  for  all  contracts  concerning  things  of  a  value  ex- 
ceeding 150  francs,  but  only  in  so  far  as  such  contracts  could  be 
proved  only  by  documents,  and  not  by  witnesses.  Contracts  that 
were  required  to  be  concluded  in  writing  without  regard  to  the 
value  involved,  included  under  the  Prussian  "  Allgemeines  Land- 
recht "  contracts  affecting  the  title  to  lands,  or  rights  "  in  alieno 
solo  ",  or  permanent  personal  charges  and  duties,  etc. ;  according 
to  the  Austrian  Code,  promises  of  gifts,  herital  contracts  between 
husband  and  wife,  etc. 

Aside  from  the  written  form  prescribed  by  statute,  this  could 
also  be  required  by  agreement  of  the  parties.  In  this  case  it  was 
ordinarily  presumed  that  the  writing  should  serve  only  as  evidence, 
and  not  to  determine  the  substantive  content  of  the  contract. 

In  the  private  law  of  the  present  day  a  writing  is  required  in  the 
following  cases : 

'  Cosack,  "BOrgerliches  Recht",  I  (3d  ed.),  291. 
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For  the  validity  of  a  contract  by  which  a  life  annuity  ("  Leib- 
rente  ")  is  promised,  the  promise  must  at  least  be  in  writing 
(§  761) ;  that  is,  in  so  fan  as  a  judicial  or  notarial  authentication  is 
not  prescribed.  It  is  equally  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  dec- 
laration of  a  surety's  promise  (§  766),  of  a  bare  ("  abstrakt ") 
obligational  promise  (§  780),  and  of  an  acknowledgment  of  an 
existing  obligation  (§  781).  Further,  the  written  form  is  necessary 
in  contracts  for  the  hire  ("  Miete  ")  or  lease  ("  Pacht ")  of  land 
that  are  concluded  for  longer  than  one  year  (§§  566,  581,  2).  An 
ord«^  to  pay  or  deliver  ("  Anweisung  ")  is  also  required  to  be  in 
written  form  (§  783) ;  and  of  course  the  same  is  true  of  all  con- 
tracts concerning  rights  embodied  in  commercial  paper,  especially 
in  so-called  "  Skriptur  "-obligations  {infra,  §  88,  —  negotiable 
choses  in  action  protected  by  the  principle  of  "  public  faith  "). 

In  contrast  to  these  requirements  of  the  Civil  Code,  the  Com- 
mercial Code  has  abandoned  the  requisite  of  the  written  form 
as  regards  a  promise  of  suretyship,  a  bare  obligational  prom- 
ise, and  an  acknowledgment  of  existing  obligations,  subject  to 
the  condition  that  such  suretyship  be  a  commercial  transaction 
on  the  part  of  the  surety,  and  that  such  promise  creating  or 
acknowledging  an  existing  obligation  be  such  on  the  part  of  the 
debtor,  and  that  the  surety  of  the  debtor  be  a  regular  ("  Voll-  ") 
merchant  (§§  350-351). 

In  the  present  Swiss  law  a  written  form  is  required,  in  addition 
to  suretyship  (Swiss  Code  of  the  Law  of  Obligations  of  March 
30,  1911,  Art.  493),  for  the  assignment  of  choses  in  action  (§  165), 
for  contracts  of  warranty  in  cattle  sales  (§  198),  for  the  taking  of 
stock  under  leases  (§  276),  for  the  creation  of  life  annuities  (§  517), 
and  for  the  transfer  of  one's  property  in  exchange  for  a  life  annuity 
("  Verpfriindungsvertrag  ",  §  522).  To  these  must  be  added,  of 
course,  the  cases  of  rights  embodied  in  written  instruments. 

(2)  Reduction  to  loriting,  in  court  or  before  a  notary.  —  The 
requirement  that  contracts  should  in  many  cases  be  concluded 
before  public  authorities,  which  originally  existed  in  the  older  law 
in  the  interest  of  judicial  proof  (supra,  p.  508),  was  not  only  pre- 
served in  the  regional  legal  systems  but  in  many  cases  was  made 
by  them  an  absolute  formal  requisite.  Thus,  for  example,  from 
the  1500  s  onward  many  state  statutes  required  certain  trans- 
actions to  be  concluded  in  court,  especially  when  between  peasants, 
imposing  upon  the  court  in  this  connection,  in  the  interest  of  the 
persons  concerned,  the  duty  of  making  a  formal  and  substantive 
test  of  the  transaction  in  the  exercise  of  a  sort  of  superior  guardian- 
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involved  a  so-called  "Auslobung"  (public  offer).  Whoever  ful- 
filled the  conditions  set  by  the  offeror  became  ipso  facto  his  credi- 
tor, and  acquired  at  the  same  time  a  legal  claim  to  the  performance 
promised ;  this  could  not  be  denied  him,  for  the  offeror  had  irrevo- 
cably bound  himself  by  his  unilateral  promise.  The  conception 
of  the  Germanic  law  was,  clearly,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  sym- 
bol, of  the  hand-clasp,  or  of  the  oath  ("  Gelobniss  "),  which  in  the 
case  of  a  formal  contract  followed  act  for  act,  was  here  replaced 
by  the  performance  of  the  act  required.  The  unilateral  promise 
"  bound  the  offeror  to  his  word  "  ("  Gebundenheit  ans  Wort  ") ; 
created  an  obligation  in  the  sense  of  a  legal  duty  to  keep  one's 
promise  ("  Haltensollen  ",  supra,  p.  466).  Upon  performance  of 
the  condition  there  arose  the  legal  duty  to  give  the  promised  re- 
ward, and  therewith  an  enforceable  obligational  relation  between 
the  offeror  ("Auslober")  and  the  acceptor  ("  VoUbringer ", 
performer). 

(2)  The  binding  force  of  the  offer  ("  Antrag  ")>  which  was  alwajrs 
recognized  in  Germanic  law,  rested  in  the  same  idea.  If  no  possi- 
bility existed  that  the  bilateral  formal  act  could  be  performed  "  uno 
actu  ",  as  was  necessarily  the  case  in  a  contract  concluded  between 
absent  parties,  permission  to  the  other  party  to  perform  at  a  later 
time  the  act  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the  contract  was  bound 
to  appear  a  dictate  of  good  faith.  The  party  from  whom  the  offer 
proceeded  was  bound  by  his  unilateral  word,  that  is  by  his  offer, 
until  he  received  a  declaration  by  the  other  party.  Only  after  the 
running  of  th6  tiirie  expressly  set  for  acceptance  of  the  offer,  or 
only  when  according  to  usages  of  trade  he  need  not  longer  await 
the  receipt  of  an  acceptance,  was  he  free,  and  able  to  recall  his 
offer  or  treat  it  as  if  not  made. 

(II)  The  Modem  Law.  —  As  a  result  of  the  Reception,  it  is  true, 
the  principle  of  the  Roman  law  was  accepted,  according  to  which  a 
unilateral  promise  of  the  debtor  had,  as  such,  no  obligatory  force 
except  in  testamentary  dispositions,  but  became  legally  binding 
only  by  an  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  creditor.  Some  of  the 
modem  codes,  also,  expressly  laid  down  this  rule;  for  example, 
the  Prussian  "Allgemeines  Landrecht "  ^  and  the  Saxon  Code.^  The 
Roman  law,  however,  had  also  recognized  a  few,  although  unim- 
portant, exceptions  to  its  principle ;  namely  the  legal  obligation 

1 1,  5,  §  5 :  "  Nude  covenants  (*  Oeliibde ').  like  nude  unilateral  prom- 
ises generally,  have  no  binding  foroe  under  the  private  law." 

'  §  771 :  **  An  unilateral  promise  to  perform  something,  made  inter  vivo8» 
is  not  binding." 
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of  a  "  votum  *'  and  of  a  "  poUicitatio  "  (i.e.  a  promise  given  to  a 
municipality).  These  Roman  exceptions,  however,  scarcely 
became  practical  matters  in  Germany;  and  in  many  cases  they 
were  abrogated  simply  through  desuetude.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  exceptions  of  the  Germanic  law  above  referred  to,  the  binding 
force  of  a  public  offer  and  of  other  offers,  remained  almost  every- 
where in  force.  They  were  recognized  in  many  statutes,  notably 
in  the  Prussian  ^'Allgemeines  Landrecht "  (I,  5,  §  988,  96  el  seq.) ; 
and  the  binding  force  of  the  offer  between  absent  parties,  which  was 
indispensable  for  the  security  of  trade,  was  made  a  general  rule  in 
commerce  by  the  old  (General)  Commercial  Code  (§§  338  ei  seq,). 
Both  rules  have  been  adopted,  in  turn,  by  the  present  Civil  Code 
(§§  657,  145  et  seq.).  The  Swiss  Code  of  Obligation  Law  (§§  8, 
3,  5)  also  expressly  adopts  them.  In  this  connection  special 
provisions  were  adopted  in  modem  statutes  regarding  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which,  and  the  moment  at  which,  a  contract 
between  absent  parties  should  be  regarded  as  concluded.  Until 
recently  a  diversity  of  legal  rules  prevailed  upon  this  matter.  The 
theory  requiring  a  receipt  of  the  acceptance  ("  Empfangstheorie  ") 
had,  indeed,  been  generally  adopted  by  the  Codes  (for  example, 
by  the  Prussian  "Allgemeines  Landrecht",  the  Austrian  and  Saxon 
Codes,  and  the  old  Commercial  Code ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  legal 
theory  and  practice  the  "  outward  expression  "  ("  Ausserungs-  ") 
theory  (Thol),  the  "  mailing  "  ("  Absendungs-  ")  theory,  and  the 
"  hearsay  "  ("  Vernehmungs-  ")  theory  were  also  represented. 
The  present  Civil  Code  has  created  uniformity  in  the  law,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Prussian  and  the  Commercial  law,  by  adopt- 
ing the  "  receipt  "  theory.    The  same  is  true  of  the  Swiss  law. 

Topic  3.    The  Content  op  Oblig^itions 

§  74.    Nude    Obligational   PromiBes.     (I)    The   Older    Law.  — ^ 
Every  obligational  contract  is  of  course  concluded  for  a  particular   / 
reason  and  for  a  definite  purpose.    These  motives    ("  Beweg-  / 
griinde  ")  give  to  the  contract  its  distinctive  character,  and  con-  ( 
tracts  based  upon  identical  motives  may  be  classified,  as  regards 
their  nature,  in  typical  groups.    These  motives,  however,  need 
not  necessarily  always  appear  when  the  contract  is  concluded.    If  \ 
they  do  not  appear,  if  the  b^sis  of  thgjegal  duty  ("  Schuldgrund  ")  1 
is  not  named  when  the  6bligational  promisTis  made,  then  the  ' 
contract  is  one  that  cannot  be  classified  among  the  special  contract 
types  which  are  so  distinguishable  in  their  content. 
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As  in  the  older  Roman  law,  in  which  a  motive  was  not  stated 
in  the  "  stipulation  ",  so  in  the  old  Grermanic  law  such  "  abstract  " 
or  nude  obligational  promises  were  known  from  the  earliest  times. 
This  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  formal  manner  in  which  the 
contract  was  concluded.  In  the  case  of  the  Roman  stipulation, 
as  in  the  Germanic  formal  contract,  the  force  that  created  the 
obligation  lay  solely  in  the  form,  in  the  giving  and  accepting  of 
mutual  promises  in  f ormalistic  words ;  which,  moreover,  in  the 
Germanic  law  were  given  audible  and  visible  expression  by  the 
delivery  of  a  symbol  of  contract.  Any  act  of  performance  ("  Leis- 
tung  ")  whatever  could  in  this  way  be  promised  and  made  legally 
effective  without  mention  of  the  reason  or  basis  of  the  legal  duty. 
Whoever  undertook  in  a  wed-contract  or  by  a  solemn  promise  in 
due  legal  form  ("rechtsformliches  Grelobniss'*)*  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money,  to  deliver  an  object,  to  render  a  service,  or  pay  a  penalty, 
or  the  like,  thereby  became  a  debtor  of  the  promisee ;  and  this 
simply  because  he  had  concluded  a  legally  valid  formal  contract, 
vy    without  regard  to  the  motive  ("JBfi3Kfiggnind  ")  that  might  under- 
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lie  the  promise  or  the  legality  of  the  "  causa  "  (**  Versprechens- 
grund  ").     Therefore,  it  was  also  unnecessary  to  mention  the 

I  "  Schuldgrund  "  in  instruments  creating  obligations ;  so-called 
*'  indiscreet  "  documents,  that  is,  documents,  that  did  not  express 
the  "  Schuldgrund  ",  could  be  the  basis  of  a  judgment  against 
the  debtor.  For  it  followed,  for  purposes  of  a  lawsuit,  from  the 
obligatory  force  of  the  nude  obligational  promise  that  the  obligor 
who  sued  to  enforce  the  obligation  need  not  specify  a  "  Schuld- 
grund ",  and  that  the  judge  could  not  reject  such  an  "  unsub- 
stantiated "  action.  On  the  contrarv,  it  was  suflBcient  if  the 
plaintiff  satisfied  procedural  requirements  by  a  mere  allegation 
that  he  brought  the  action  "  von  gelobdes  wegen  " ;  that  is,  upon 
the  basis  of  a  formal  contract. 

(II)    The  Modem  Law.  —  Notwithstanding  that  the  recogni- 
tion  of  nude  obligational  promises  furthered  in  the  happiest 
manner  the  increase  of  money  transactions,  ^eyj^ere ^abandoned- 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  formal  contract,  and  there  was 
adopted  in  the  common  law  in  their  place  the  Italian  theory  that 

\  a  promise  without  the  support  of  some  substantial  "  jcauaa  "  waa, 
not  enforceable ;  so  that  a  document  containing  merely  a  promise 
of  performance  without  the  material  motive  ("  Grund  ")  therefor 
could  not  establish  a  claim.  In  particular,  there  prevailed  almost 
universally  in  the  literature  of  the  common  law  the  view, — ^repre- 
sented also  by  Germanists  of  note  {e.g.  Thol,  Grerber),  —  that  a 
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"  cautio  indiscreta  "  could  be  used  only  in  certain  exceptional  cases'^ 
as  evidence,  and  that  ordinarily  a  person  giving  such  might  refuse  f 
performance  pending  proof  by  the  plaintiff  of  the  "  causa  debendi."  \ 
The  practice  of  the  common  law  was  also  adapted,  in  general,  to 
this  theory,  which  was  likewise  adopted  in  many  statutes,  for 
example  in  the  Territorial  Law  of  Wiirttemberg.  It  was  read 
by  implication  into  the  Prussian  "  AUgemeines  Landrecht "  in  the 
older  Prussian  practice  and  theory,  although  in  Dernburg*s  opinion  * 
unjustifiably.  At  the  same  time,  however,  various  of  the  regional 
systems  maintained  the  validity  of  the  "  cautio  indiscreta  "  (for 
example,  the  Hamburg  Statutes,  I,  20,  Art.  2).  Moreover,  the 
old  view  was  never  abandoned  in  commerce,  the  nude  form  being 
retained,  in  particular,  in  bills  of  exchange.  This  rule  was  made  the 
general  law  of  Germany  by  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  (Art.  4) ; 
and  the  General  Commercial  Code  (§  301)  provided  that  it  should 
not  be  requisite  to  the  validity  of  "  orders  to  pay  or  deliver  (*  An- 
weisungen ')  and  written  acknowledgements  of  obligations 
(*  Verpflichtungsscheine ')  made  out  by  merchants  for  the  de- 
livery of  money  or  a  quantity  of  fungible  things,  or  of  commercial 
paper  ",  that  they  include  a  statement  of  the  basis  of  the  obliga- 
tion. More  recently  the  same  principle  was  recognized  in  the  case 
of  bearer  paper.  In  several  codes  the  hypothecary  charge  ("  Hy- 
pothekenschuld  ")  was  also  developed  as  an  abstract  obligation, 
or  a  non-accessdry  land-debt  ("  Grundschuld  ")  introduced  beside 
it  (supra,  p.  394). 

In  view  of  these  increasingly  prevalent  forms  of  the  nude  prom- 
ise in  positive  law,  and  because  of  the  slight  justification  in  the  *  "  ^ 
sources  for  the  theory  of  the  common  law,  a  return  to  the  old  ,,  i  c\  '  '  i  t  ^ 
principles  became  more  and  more  imperatively  necessary.  In  this 
connection  Bahr,*  the  leading  champion  of  the  movement,  de- 
veloped the  theory  of  the  obligatory  force  of  a  nude  acknowledg- 
ment of  liability  ("  Anerkennungsvertrag ")  with  convincing 
arguments  which  immediately  found  acceptance,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  some  scholars,  in  literature,  practice,  and  legisla- 
tion, —  for  example,  in  the  Saxon  Civil  Code  (§§  1397  et  seq.). 

The  present  Civil  Code  has  followed  this  tendency.  It  has 
established  the  validity  of  a  nude  or  "  unmotived  ^  ("  abstrakte", 
^  selbstandige  ",  §  780)  obligational  promise ;  and  equally  that 
of  the  nude  acknowledgment  of  a  legal  duty  ("  Schuldanerkennt- 
nis**,  §  781),  though  indeed  with  the  restriction,  unknown  to 

*  "Lehrbuch  des  preussischen  Privatrechts**,  II  (5th  ed.,  1897),  36. 
>  "Die  Anerkennung  als  Verpmohtimgsgnmd"  (1855,  2d  ed.,  1867). 
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the  earlier  law,  that  such  contracts  must  be  at  least  concluded  in 
writing.  The  Swiss  Code  of  Obligation  Law  (§  17)  recognizes  the 
validity  of  a  nude  obligational  acknowledgment  without  such 
restriction. 

§  75.  Contracts  for  the  Benefit  of  Third  Persons.^  (I)  The 
Older  Law.  —  Germanic  law,  which  allowed  the  formation  of  a 
formal  obligational  contract  by  the  giving  and  acceptance  of  a 
formal  promise  ("  Gelobniss  ")  that  was  consummated  by  tradi- 
tion of  a  staff,  was  in  a  position  to  recognize,  also,  without  question, 
those  contracts  in  which  the  person  to  whom  performance  was 
rendered  was  another  person  than  the  promisee.  For  upon  the 
acceptance  of  the  promise  this  immediately  passed  "  beyond  the 
power  of  the  one  who  gave  it  ",  and  he  might  "  be  held  to  it,  no 
matter  whether  he  had  promised  performance  to  the  promisee  or 
to  a  third  person."  ^  In  such  contracts  for  performances  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  third  persons  the  creditor  promised  either  that  he 
would  perform  directly  to  a  third  person,  or  that  he  would  perform 
to  the  promisee  or  to  a  third  person.  If  performance  was  to  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  a  third  person,  which  was  doubtless  ordi- 
narily although  by  no  means  necessarily  the  case,  —  it  was  not,  for 
example,  the  c^-se  when  the  third  party  was  to  receive  performance 
merely  as  an  agent  ("  Beauftragter  ")  of  the  promisee,  —  then 
the  contract  was  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  third  person.  A  third 
person  to  whom  performance  was  to  be  given,  either  certainly  or 
possibly,  might  be  named  by  the  parties  when  the  contract  was 
concluded.  But  it  was  also  possible  to  leave  his  appointment  to 
the  future ;  in  this  case  the  creditor  had  the  power  to  determine 
who  should  receive  performance. 

Such  contracts  satisfied  a  crying  need,  since  in  litigation  the 
older  law  recognized  powers  of  attorney  either  not  at  all  or  only  to 
a  very  limited  extent,  and  moreover  did  not  recognize  the  free 
assignability  of  contractual  claims  {infra,  §  78).  Consequently, 
such  contracts  were  widely  known  in  all  Grermanic  countries,  and 
were  utilized,  for  the  most  varied  purposes ;  as  an  example  of 
which  we  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  Iceland  "  it  was  customary 
to  give  to  religious  vows  ('  Gelubde  ')  the  forms  of  a  contract  for 
the  benefit  of  G<xi  or  of  a  saint." '    Especially  in  Italy,  France, 

1  Brunner  in  Z.  Hand.  R.,  XXII  (1877),  90  et  seq.,  reprinted  in  his  "For- 
schungen",  546  et  sea.;  Unger,  "Die  Vertrage  zu  Gunsten  Dritter",  in 
Ihering'8  J.  B.,  X  (1871),  1-109;  Gareis,  "Die  Vertrftge  zu  Gunsten 
Dritter"  (1873). 

*v.  Amira,  "Recht",  35. 

»  V.  Amira,  "Obligationrecht",  II,  378. 
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and  Germany,  contracts  for  the  benefit  of  third  persons  were  in 
most  common  use  from  the  Prankish  period  onward.  Lessors,  for 
example,  provided  in  their  leases  that  the  rent  should  be  paid  to 
the  "  missus."  Very  often  donors  who  in  conveying  land  to  a 
Church  in  fee  reserved  the  usufruct,  reserved  not  to  themselves 
but  to  third  persons ;  as  for  example  to  their  wives  or  to  living  or 
expected  children,  or  to  their  descendants ;  or  else  they  perfected  a 
"  donatio  post  obitum  "  by  providing  that  the  gift  should  pass  to 
the  Church  only  after  the  death  of  some  third  person  surviving  the 
donor,  and  should  remain  the  property  of  such  person  until  that 
time.  And  if  a  Salmann  was  entrusted  with  the  commission  of 
conveying  a  testamentary  gift  to  such  an  institution  after  the 
owner's  death,  the  contract  was  concluded  between  the  donor  and 
the  Salmann  for  its  benefit.  In  such  cases  a  clause  was  embodied 
in  the  deed  of  conveyance  ("Traditionsurkunde")  expressing  such 
dispositions  made  in  favor  of  third  persons,  —  for  example,  the 
reserve  clause  in  the  cases  just  mentioned.  Similar  clauses  oc- 
curred, as  may  be  proved  in  Italy  from  the  1100  s  onward,  in  pure 
obligation  instruments,  though  of  these,  for  evident  reasons,  a 
much  smaller  number  have  been  preserved.  That  obligational 
contracts  of  this  kind  were  customary  also  in  Germany  is  shown, 
for  example,  by  a  town  register  of  Stralsund  of  the  1200  s :  accord- 
ing to  the  register,  a  burgher  promised  a  notary  that  in  case  the 
latter  should  not  return  from  his  student  tour  he  would  pay  the 
sum  owed  to  the  notary  to  such  person  as  the  latter  might  indicate 
in  his  testament.  Similarly,  it  might  be  that  a  person  paid  a  sum 
of  money  to  another  and  the  latter  obligated  himself  to  assure  to  a 
third  person,  in  return  therefor,  an  annuity  for  life. 

The  most  important  application  of  promises  for  the  benefit  of 
third  persons  in  the  medieval  law  was  in  the  treatment  of  bearer 
commercial  paper  payable  to  order  or  bearer,  which  developed 
from  a  concept  of  Germanic  law  into  one  of  the  most  important 
institutes  of  modern  business  {infra,  §  88). 

In  all  the  applications  of  the  principle,  including  those  last  named 
of  order  and  bearer  paper,  the  obligation  originated  in  the  usual 
manner,  in  a  formal  contract;  that  is  in  a  bilateral  act;  usu- 
ally perfected  by  the  delivery  of  a  document,  and  not  in  a  uni- 
lateral promise  of  the  obligor.  The  right  of  'the  third  person, 
for  whose  benefit  the  contract  was  concluded  between  the  promisor 
and  the  promisee  or  transferee  of  the  instrument,  doubtless 
sprang,  according  to  the  view  of  the  older  law,  directly  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  contract.    Joinder  of  the  third  person  in  the 
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<«ctni^  w  aMcsst  bj  faioi  thereto,  vas  not  at  all 

treatKA  in  bci  t^rfjr  of  tiie  prriuiisQr') 

eDeat^^  rrea  as  rqptfded  thfrd  persoc^  bj  the  cootnct  itadf ; 

aryf  a  proiDmoiv^jpren  rj9»U  thoefareirit  thereafter  be  irrokeiL 

aiy  tlM  Main  Lav.  —  The  daaae  Bonan  kv,  whid 
iXpAtA  XtfMXi  the  priv:i{4e  '^  akeri  sdpahri  ncm  potest ", 
attaiiMd  to  any  i^jenetal  reeofpiitkn  of  eootnets  for  the  benefit  of 
5itfanj^ieT%.  With  fear  exoeptioiK  it  ^ve  a  ri^  of  action  agaiiK 
the  iM^omi^iT  iM^fther  to  the  proomee  nor  to  the  third  person. 
The  tlMsory  of  the  natire  law  was  whoOy  displaced  bv  thb  oonflkt- 
inirprfnr jpk  of  the  lUman  bir.  TV  prevufing  opinioD  id  litcn- 
tore  aiy]  pra/:tke  no  kinder  hdd  it  comet  to  concede  the  third 
penon  a  right  ariiang  directly  from  the  contnurt,  bat  re^auded  the 
ri|^  9A  minf^  only  from  Im  jcinder  or  acceptance ;  ootfl  then  the 
jpffMnhiee  nn$^  release  the  promisor,  or  the  oontnuTt  might  be 
revoked  by  '^  mutoos  dbaens»i5  "  of  the  contracting  parties.  This 
view,  abo,  pa«»ed  over  into  the  modem  codes.  So  far  as  they 
recognized  "(ikJi  contracts  at  aD,  they  aD  required,  as  preconditions 
to  the  acqul^ion  of  rights  by  third  persons,  either  ratification  and 
acr;eptanr«  (zh  in  the  case  of  the  Bavarian  Territorial  Law),  or 
ynrwler  in  the  contract  with  the  consent  of  the  OMitracting  parties 
Ca«j  in  the  Prussian  ^Allgemeines  Landrecht ",  I.  5,  §§  74-77),  at 
a^5ceptanr:e  of  the  performance  TSaxon  Code,  §  854). 

In  time,  h/iwever,  these  Restrictions,  which  were  unknown  to  the 
oMer  law,  were  one  by  one  abrogated.  In  the  first  place,  in  a  few 
Cfi*¥rH  which  evi/lently  constituted  exceptions,  an  immediate  acquisi- 
tion! of  rights  by  the  third  person,  even  without  a  declaration  erf 
acrjofSHion,  was  either  preserved  or  newly  introduced.  So,  for 
example  Cwithout  reference  for  the  moment  to  oid^  and  bearer 
paper,  which  followed  a  peculiar  course  of  development,  —  infra, 
I  88;,  in  contracts  of  freight,  as  to  which  the  General  Commercial 
(Unh  (§  405  «  HGB,  §  435)  provided  that  after  the  carrier's 
arrival  at  the  place  for  delivery  the  consignee  named  in  the  bill 
of  la/ling  shoulrl  be  entitled  to  enforce  against  the  carrier,  in  his 
own  name,  thrwe  rights  which  had  been  created  by  the  contract 
between  shipper  and  carrier,  and  especially  to  require  the  latter  to 
deliver  the  hill  of  lading  and  hand  over  the  goods.  So  also  in  the 
case  of  the  purchase  of  a  mercantile  business,  the  result  of  which 
unrler  the  general  customary  law  was  that  the  creditors  of  the 
business  immerliately  acquired  independent  rights  against  the  new 
owner  thereof.  So  also  in  the  case  of  life  insurance  policies,  the 
person  for  whose  benefit  the  insurance  was  taken  becoming  entitled 
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upon  the  death  of  the  insured,  eo  ipso,  to  an  independent  right 
against  the  insurer.  So  also,  according  to  invariable  customary 
law,  in  the  case  of  contracts  by  which  one  son  took  over  a  peasant 
holding  from  his  father.  Here,  the  son  who  so  took  over  the 
estate  was  obligated  to  render  to  his  mother  and  brothers  and 
sisters  certain  economic  compensation,  and  the  obligees  acquired 
directly  from  the  contract  a  corresponding  right  without  joining 
in  the  contract  and  without  having  declared  a  will  to  acquire; 
they  could  demand  performance  exactly  as  if  the  father  were  dead 
and  had  so  provided  for  their  indemnity  in  his  testament. 

There  was  a  tendency  in  legal  theory,  which  became  increasingly 
strong  with  time,  to  go  beyond  these  exceptions  and  abandon  in  all 
cases  the  requirement  of  joinder.  Although  it  might  be  doubted 
whether  this  became  established  in  the  common  law,  the  new  Civil 
Code  has  adopted  this  view  without  qualification,  and  has  thereby 
given  the  law's  development  a  conclusion  in  accord  with  Germanic 
principles.  It  recognizes  the  validity,  on  principle,  of  contracts 
by  which  performance  is  promised  to  a  third  person,  and  attributes 
to  them  the  result  tliat  the  third  person  immediately  acquires  a 
right  to  compel  performance  (§  328).  It  has  expressly  recognized 
the  same  principle  in  contracts  of  life  insurance,  annuity  contracts, 
and  contracts  for  the  taking  over  of  another's  entire  property 
V  ("  Vermogens-  ")  or  lands  ("  Gutsiibernahmevertrage),  —  that 
is,  including  debts  owed  to  third  persons  (§  330).  The  Swiss  law 
has  taken  the  same  attitude  (OR,  §  112). 

Topic  4.    Performance  and  Non-Perpormance  op 

Obligations 

§  76.  Contractual  Penalties  and  Damages.^  (I)  The  Older 
Law.  (1)  Penalties  for  default  in  the  earliest  law,  —  The  oldest 
obligations  were,  as  has  been  seen  (supra,  p.  460),  those  that 
resulted  from  misdeeds.  These  made  the  wrongdoer  the  debtor 
of  the  person  wronged ;  the  latter  had  a  creditor's  claim  for  the 

1  Stobbe,  "Zur  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Vertragsrechts"  (1855), 
31  et  seq. ;  R.  Ldning^  "  Der  Vertragsbnich  im  deutschen  Recht "  (1876) ; 
W.  Sickelf  **  Die  Bestrafung  des  Vertragsbruchs  und  analoger  Rechtsverlet- 
zungen in  Deutschland*'  (1876) ;  Hammer,  "Die  Lehre  vom  Schadensersatz 
nacn  dem  Sachsenspiegel  und  den  verwandten  Rechts^uellen",  no.  19 
(1885)  of  Gierke* 8  "Untersuchungen" ;  Sjogren,  "tJber  die  romische  Con- 
ventionalstrafe  und  die  Strafklauseln  der  franloschen  Urkunden"  (1896) ; 
A.  B,  Schmidt,  "Die  Grundsatze  Qber  den  Schadensersatz  in  den  Volks- 
rechten",  no.  18  (1885)  of  Gierke*8  "Untersuchunj:en";  Heuer,  "Der  An- 
nahmeverzug  im  alteren  deutschen  Privatrecht",  m  Beyerle's  "Beitrage", 
VI.  1  (1911). 
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payment  of  the  statutory  boL  In  so  far  as  the  hot  fell  to  the 
creditor,  —  a  fraction  of  it  was  delivered  to  the  public  authorities 
as  a  wite  {**  fredus  "),  —  it  signified,  from  his  viewpoint,  com- 
pensation for  the  injury  he  had  suffered.  As  an  aspect  of  the 
process  of  outlawry  the  entire  property  of  the  wrongdoer  was 
indirectly  liable  to  the  person  wronged ;  by  virtue  of  the  promise 
given  to  perform  the  judgment  rendered,  the  debtor  who  so  pledged 
his  faith  was  liable  with  his  property  for  the  payment  of  the  com- 
pensation awarded.  When  obligations  of  private  law  came  to  be 
created  by  voluntary  contracts  concluded  out  of  court,  the  idea 
remained  at  first  predominant  that  non-payment,  even  of  a  debt 
voluntarily  assumed,  was  a  punishable  wrong.  Penance,  by 
payment  of  a  statutory'  bot,  was  therefore  required  for  it  also,  the 
amount  of  the  debt  being  correspondingly  increased.  The  debtor, 
however,  did  not  in  this  case  incur  a  penalty  by  mere  default,  as 
was  the  case  with  other  misdeeds.  The  debtor  must  "  be  put  in  a 
punishable  wrong  that  made  him  liable  for  a  bot " ;  ^  the  obligation 
of  the  private  law  was  "  strengthened  "  into  one  of  the  criminal 
law.  This  was  accomplished  by  a  monition  (''  Mahnimg  ")  in 
which  the  creditor,  in  l^aUy  prescribed  manner,  called  upon  the 
debtor  to  fulfill  his  obligation,  to  pay  his  debt,  or  to  deliver  the 
thing  which  was  the  subject  of  the  obligation.  The  "Lex  Salica  " 
describes  clearly  this  monitory  procedure  in  both  the  forms  known 
to  it  under  the  law  of  private  obligations.  In  the  case  of  the 
"  fides  facta  ",  the  pledge  of  faith  (supra,  p.  493),  the  creditor  was 
bound,  when  the  time  of  payment  arrived,  to  demand  pa>Tnent  of 
the  debtor  extra-judicially  at  his  home,  and  before  witnesses.  If 
the  debtor  thereafter  failed  to  pay  the  monition  made  him  guilty 
of  default,  for  which  he  forfeited  a  b6t  of  fifteen  shillings ;  which 
in  case  of  continued  refusal  to  pay  could  be  collected  by  the 
creditor  along  with  the  contractual  debt  by  suit.  If  after  judg- 
ment was  given  the  debtor  still  did  not  pay,  three  further  demands 
were  made  from  week  to  week,  each  of  which  increased  the  debt 
by  three  shillings ;  as  a  last  resort  the  creditor  resorted  to  the 
extra-judicial  right  of  distraint  which  he  possessed,  as  regards  the 
contractual  debt  by  virtue  of  the  pledge  of  faith,  and  as  regards  the 
penalties  incurred  by  virtue  of  the  judgment  ("  L.  Sal.",  Tit.  50). 
In  case  of  a  loan  ("  res  prsestita  ")  ^  the  debtor  must  have  been 

1  Brunner,  "Geschichte",  II,  520. 

>  Eliasan,  "Die  Klage  der  *res  pnestita'  in  der  Lex  Salioa  und  ihre 
Entwicklung  zum  Mahnverf ahren '^  (Breslau  dissertation,  1910);  Gierke, 
"Schuld  und  Haftung:",  165  el  aeq. 
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thrice  admonished  by  the  creditor  to  return  the  chattel,  the  debt 
being  increased,  here  also,  by  three  shillings  for  each  demand. 
If  he  still  did  not  perform  his  obligation  he  incurred  a  b6t  of  fifteen 
shillings,  which  could  be  recovered  by  legal  action  along  with  the 
nine  shiUings  ("  L.  Sal.",  Tit.  52).  Here  again  the  payment  of  the 
bot,  or  the  distraint  permitted  for  its  recovery,  was  a  penalty  for 
the  breach  of  contract  and  compensation  for  the  damage,  and 
they  inured  to  the  creditor  from  the  failure  to  perform  or  duly  to 
perform  the  obligation.  Similar  provisions  occur  in  the  other  folk- 
laws. Indeed,  enforcement  of  contracts  by  remedies  of  the  criminal 
law  was  characteristic  of  Germanic  law.  How  long  it  continued 
to  express  the  popular  legal  sentiment  is  clearly  shown  in  the  wide- 
spread custom,  connected  with  the  Roman  documentary  system 
and  the  "  stipulatio  duplse  ",  of  embodying  in  contracts  express 
provisions  penalizing  the  breach  of  the  agreement  stated  in  the 
instrument.  It  may  appear  singular  that  the  parties  should 
prescribe  by  private  agreement  what  existed  independently  by 
force  of  law,  namely  the  penal  character  ("  Strafbarkeit ") 
of  a  breach  of  contract.  The  explanation  of  the  use  of  such 
penal  clauses,  so  extremely  common  precisely  in  the  Prankish 
period,  may  perhaps  lie  in  the  fact  (among  others)  that  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  b6t  system  the  statutory  penal  law  of  con- 
tracts was  becoming  increasingly  weak,  so  that  the  parties  found 
themselves  compelled,  in  indi\ddual  cases,  to  provide  by  special 
declaration  the  security  afforded  by  the  threatened  penalty. 
Such  penal  clauses  also  increased  the  probative  value  of  the  docu- 
ments. 

Where  the  criminality  of  the  delinquent  debtor  depended  upon 
monition  by  the  creditor,  —  in  other  words,  when  the  debtor 
became  in  default  only  after  monition,  —  the  debts  were  known 
as  "  fetch  "  ("  Hoi-  ")  debts ;  because,  monition  being  necessary, 
the  creditor  must  seek  his  monev  at  the  debtor's  home. 

(2)  The  medieval  laiv.  —  In  the  Middle  Ages  a  default  of  the 
debtor  was  likewise  regarded  as  an  unlawful  act ;  so  that  in  Scan- 
dinavian law,  for  example,  default  in  performance  was  always  re- 
garded, in  theory,  as  a  delict  C  Ubeltat  ")•  The  statutory  penal- 
ties for  default,  however,  which  became  less  prominent  already 
in  the  Prankish  period,  now  completely  disappeared.  In  fact 
they  ceased  to  be  indispensable,  inasmuch  as  the  creditor's  power  of 
distraint  under  the  contract  also  secured  him,  in  case  of  default,  — 
from  the  instant  that  delayed  performance  could  be  regarded  as 
non-performance,  —  a  recourse  against  the  chattels  of  the  debtor 
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that  were  liable  for  his  debt.  The  idea  of  a  penalty  arising  directly 
from  mere  delay  was  preserved  only  in  the  primitive  custom,  — 
widespread  in  thelMBddte  Ages  and  even  later,  — of  the  "Hut- 
scherzins."  This  rent-for-delay  ("  Zweigilt  ",  "  census  promo- 
biUs  ")  was  a  sum  paid  by«  rentaler  ("  Zinsmann  ")  as  a  penalty 
for  delay,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  above  mentioned  pro- 
visions of  the  Salic  folk-law.  It  progressively  increased  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  usually  doubling  it.  Indeed,  the  "  Rut- 
scherzins  "  proper,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Sachsenspiegel  and  in  many 
dooms,  was  not  increased  by  years,  as  was  at  times  provided  in 
older  documents,  but  by  days  and  hours.^ 

With  these  exceptions  it  was  left  exclusively  to  the  parties,  in 
medieval  times,  to  agree  upon  liquidated  damages  in  case  of  drfayed 
performance,  the  debtor  promising  either  to  pay  such  damages  as 
interest-for-delay  or  to  make  good  the  dapaages  otherwise.*  In 
this  connection  the  creditor,  who  had  the  burden  of  proving  the 
damages,  was  very  often  empowered  by  the  debtor  to  fix  their 
amount  without  oath  and  without  witnesses,  by  his  bare  word ; 
a  clause  which  bore  the  name  in  Steiermark  of  "  Schadenbund  " 
(*'  damage-contract  ",  "  Bund  "  =  "  Gredinge  ").  It  was  also  a 
favored  practice,  especially  in  South  Grermany,  to  permit  the 
creditor  to  raise  the  money  owing  him  at  a  Jew's,  to  whom  the 
debtor  must  then  pay  the  defaulted  sum  with  interest  (so-called 
"  raising  money  on  damages  ",  "  Greld  auf  Schaden  nehmen  ")• 
Indeed,  the  parties  might  go  even  further  and  agree  that  the  credi- 
tor should  have  a  -right,  in  case  of  default  by  the  debtor,  to  with- 
draw from  the  contract ;  in  which  case  he  was  occasionally  also 
given  an  express  power  of  sale  by  way  of  self-help. 

The  medieval  law  had  thus  attained  a  rule  of  compensation,  — 
at  least  when  we  assume  a  precedent  agreement  of  the  parties,  — 
that  was  adjusted  to  actual  damages,  and  which  corrected  the 
rigidity  of  the  old  contractual  penalty.  Of  course  a  claim  for 
such  compensation  existing  by  general  rule  of  law  was  not  yet 
recognized.  At  the  same  time,  in  some  legal  systems  of  the  later 
Middle  Ages,  notably  in  those  of  the  Ilanseatic  cities,  effect  was 
ajready  given  to  this  principle,  at  least  in  certain  cases.  Under 
these  systems,  in  contracts  that  provided  for  the  delivery  of  things 
or  performance  of  services,  the  party  not  performing  the  contract 

^  Ssp.,  I,  54,  §  2.  See  this  and  other  extracts  in  Orimm,  '^Rechta- 
alterttimer",  I,  534  et  seq.  Compare  also,  for  example,  the  Aspel  manorial 
l&w 

*  System.  Schoflfenrecht,  III,  2  c,  23. 
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was  obligated  to  pay  a  sum  proportioned  to  the  other's  interest 
under  the  contract.  Under  a  contract  of  hire  ("  Miete  "),  in 
particular,  the  party  who  wrongfully  withdrew  therefrom  was 
bound  to  pay  either  an  entire  or  a  half  year's  rent,  according  to 
circumstances.  Under  similar  circumstances,  in  contracts  for  labor 
and  for  freightage  all  or  half  the  wages  and  the  whole  or  half  of  the 
freight  charges  were  forfeited.  Such  obligations,  incurred  in  lieu 
of  performance  of  the  original  contract,  really  involved  a  payment 
of  damages  fixed  by  statute  and  quite  independent  of  the  parties' 
agreement.  Moreover,  the  vendor's  power  to  mthdraw  from  his 
contract  in  case  of  the  vendee's  default  was  Ukewise  expressly 
granted  by  statute  in  many  town  laws.^ 

With  the  disappearance  of  statutory  contractual  penalties  and 
the  alteration  of  execution  procedure,  the  extra-judicial  monition 
also  fell  into  disuse.  A  monition  was  no  longer  a  precondition 
either  to  private  or  public  distraint  based  upon  a  formal  ("  Wett-") 
contract,  or  to  judicial  enforcement  of  contractual  penalties  fixed 
by  agreement.  With  this  change,  at  least  those  money  debts  for 
whose  payment  a  definite  time  was  agreed  upon  ceased  to  be 
"fetch"  ("Hoi-")  debts;  they  became  "bring-"  ("Bring-") 
debts.  In  Germany,  though  not  in  France,  the  rule  was  estab- 
lished and  retained  authority  even  down  to  present  days  that 
the  debtor  who  had  promised  to  make  a  payment  on  a  certain 
day  must  at  that  time  tender  payment  to  the  creditor ;  in  this 
case  defaidt  did  not  result  from  a  fruitless  monition,  but  from 
omission  at  the  time  agreed  upon  ("dies  interpellat  pro 
homine").^  To  this  rule  those  cases  were  an  exception  in  which 
a  vain  monition  was  required,  in  the  old  manner,  as  a  precondition 
to  collection  of  the  debt  by  legal  action.  This  was  the  rule  for 
debts  based  upon  so-called  "  presentation "  commercial  paper 
(infra,  §  88). 

(II)  The  Modem  Development.'  —  The  modem  law  recognized 
the  unqualified  statutory  duty  of  a  delinquent  debtor  to  make 
good  the  damages  resulting  from  his  default.  In  particular,  after 
hesitation  at  the  outset,  statutory  interest  for  default  was  every- 
where introduced.  The  Recess  of  the  deputation  of  the  imperial 
estates  of  1600  provided  that  in  case  of  a  money  loan  ("  Darlehn  ") 

»  "  Mtinohener  Stadtrecht  "/Art.  39.  To  the  same  effect  today  in  the 
Austrian  Code,  §  1062 :  **  The  vendee  is  bound  to  aooept  delivery  of  the 
chattel,  either  immediately  or  at  the  time  agreed  upon ;  if  he  does  not, 
the  vendor  becomes  entitled  to  refuse  delivery  to  him." 

«  Ssp.,  I,  65,  §  4. 

"  Hedemanriy  "Fortschritte  des  Zivilreohts  ",  1,S1  et  ««g.,  135  et  aeq. 
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the  creditor  should  receive  five  per  cent,  interest  ifter  debult,  and 
if  hb  damages  should  be  greater  he  mi^bt  ieru\er  the  eieess. 
Thus  he  was  given  a  choice  btlaeen  special  interest  after  default, 
and  damages.  This  role  was  later  extended  to  aD  money  driits, 
Vand  with  variaticms  in  detail  was  adc^ed  in  the  regional  systems. 
Other  codes  or  statutes  continued,  it  is  true,  to  allow  interest  for 
default  in  the  case  of  money  loans  onhr,  and  did  not  allow  a  daim 
for  greater  damages.  This  was  true  of  the  Pm^ian  **AIlganeines 
Landreclit "  I'sa  veiacases  of  gross  negligence)  and  of  the  CodeOviL 
The  interest  rate  after  default  was  fixed  without  regard  to  the 
rate  fixed  in  the  contract,  however  low ;  usuaDy  at  five  per  centum 
(in  some  legal  s>'stems, — for  examine  the  Austrian  Code,  —  at 
four,  in  the  General  Conmiercial  Code  at  six)  for  conmieTcial 
transactions.  If  the  contract  interest  rate  was  higher  than 
five  per  centum  a  correspondin^y  higher  rate  was  authcxized 
as  the  statutory*  interest  after  default.  iThe  final  result  of  the 
development  was  that  the  Ci\il  Code,  following  the  rule  last  men- 
tioned but  with  the  addition  that  additional  damages  might  be 
collected,  has  fixed  the  interest  on  defaulted  money  debts  at  four 
per  centum  (§  288),  and  that  the  Commercial  Code  (§  352)  has 
fixed  the  rate  for  commercial  debts  at  five  per  centum.  The  Swiss 
Code  of  Obligation  Law  fixes  tjie  statutory-  interest  rate  in  all 
cases  at  five  per  centum  (§  563). , 

In  such  statutor>'  interest  for  default  we  may  see  an  after-effect 
of  the  invariable  contractual  penalties  of  the  earliest  law,  since 
they  can  be  demanded  without  regard  to  the  damage  actually 
suffered,  and  therefore  even  although  this  be  less. 

In  accord  with  the  principle  of  free  contract  recognized  in  modern 
times,  contractual  penalties  might  be  fixed  by  agreement  of  the 
parties  under  the  earlier  modem  statutes  as  under  the  present  law ; 
that  is,  either  in  addition  to  performance  or  in  place  of  perform- 
ance, —  in  the  latter  case  as  a  minimum  interest.  In  such  cases, 
and  in  the  absence  of  specific  provision,  the  creditor  has  a  choice 
between  the  two  claims ;  if  the  choice  is  left  to  the  debtor,  such 
penal  interest  assumes  the  character  of  smart-money  ("  Reugeld  ", 
"  Wandelpon  ")•  In  place  of  the  statutory  restrictions  upon  con- 
tractual penalties  that  were  formerly  common,  the  present  Cixil 
Code  has  introduced  a  right  of  judicial  reduction  (§  343) ;  and  a 
similar  right  is  recognized  also  in  the  S\iiss  law  (OR,  §  163,  3). 

In  certain  contracts,  particularly  in  sales,  a  right  was  even  given 
to  the  creditor  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  refuse  performance  by  a 
debtor  who  had  defaulted,  and  not  only  to  demand  damages  for 
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non-performance  but  to  withdraw,  himself,  from  the  contract. 
This  right  has  been  adopted  and  generalized  by  the  Code  Civil, 
the  Swiss  Code  of  Obligation  Law  (§  107),  the  German  Commercial 
Code,  and  the  present  Civil  Code ;  not,  however,  without  subject- 
ing it  to  definite  conditions,  which  are  differently  regulated  in  the 
case  of  the  private  and  the  commercial  law  (BGB,  §  326 ;  HGB, 
§376). 

Finally,  even  after  the  Reception  the  authority  of  the  medieval 
rule  "  dies  interpellat  pro  homine  "  was  for  a  time  maintained  by 
the  customary  law;  and  later  this  was  adopted  in  many  codes, 
including  the  Prussian  and  the  Saxon,  and  the  Swiss  Code  of 
Obligation  Law  (§  102).  It  is  the  rule  today  of  the  present  Civil 
Code  (§  284) ;  save  that  debts  represented  by  "  presentation  " 
paper  have  of  course  continued  to  be  "  fetch  "  ("  Hoi-  ")  debts. 

§  77.  Fault  ("  Verschulden  ")  and  Accident  ("  Zufall  ")  in  the 
Law  of  Contract.^  (I)  The  older  Law.  —  (1)  General  principle.  — 
In  deciding  the  question  whether  and  to  what  extent  a  wrongdoer 
shall  answer  for  his  illegal  conduct,  the  law,  as  finally  developed, 
examines  the  will  of  the  guilty  person,  and  adjusts  his  liability  to 
the  degree  of  his  mental  fault.  It  distinguishes,  upon  the  ground 
of  certain  general  principles,  —  intent,  negligence,  and  accident, 
—  whether  the  question  involved  be  one  of  tort  unassociated  with 
contract  or  a  simple  breach  of  contract. 

The  older  law,  which  originally  attributed  importance  only  to 
what  was  physically  sensible,  did  not  recognize  such  distinctions. 
'The  criminal  law,  therefore,  did  not  inquire  whether  in  a  specific 
case  the  act  causing  damage  involved  "  dolus  ",  "  culpa  ",  or 
^*  casus."  ^  At  the  same  time  it  did  not  entirely  disregard  the 
distinction  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  actions.  For 
even  in  early  times  heed  was  so  far  given  to  the  quality  of  the 
wrongdoer's  will,  in  measuring  penalties,  that  one  who  was  guilty 
neither  of  negligence  nor  premeditation  was  more  leniently  treated 
than  when  he  had  acted  with  malevolence.  As  regards  the 
question,  however,  of  compensation  for  damage  done  by  tort  or  by 
breach  of  contract,  no  corresponding  distinction  was  recognized 
between  a  voluntary  act  and  an  involuntary  act  ("  Ungefahr  ")• 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  bot  imposed  for  the  act  in  the  case  of 
damages  by  tort  ("  ausservertragliche  Schadigung ")   must  be 

1  MuUer-Erzhach,  "Gefahrdungshaftting  und  Gefahrtragung"  (1912), 
particularly  225  et  seq. ;  also  in  Arch,  zivil.  Praxis,  CVI  (1910),  309-476, 
CIX  (1913),  1-143. 

»  Brunner,  "Geschichte",  II,  544. 
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puM  uuilt^r  nil  oirtnim^tnnocH,  b  so  far  as  it  nq 
iuMi,  mi  ih  (tMitiHiot{«  tho  prombe  must  be  pesdfmorc 
lUriMiiUHfMhiH^,  or  t^Ut^  tht"  tUmages  bepaidliuct 
tho  Ihw  ur  tl\tHl  hy  tht^  tHiutmct  for  non-perfomuoiigB. 
tivo  rortulf  of  tht»  iiot  t^r  tho  non-performanoe, — lie 
lima  tif  |MHi|wt,v,        NViiH  ttltmt^  <t)nBidered,  and 
ilolitiir,     Ilia  MwW  of  mind  wah  wholly  disregardod.    Tmc 
mMiHtititiH  uud  fnruml  vimv  of  tht*  old  law,  even  oat -Sbrmp^ 
nngliKtMMH^  diiiUHKt^M  rt^Multtn)  wa»  l)ound  to  ffve 
dortpito  tlit^  wlwoiUH^  of  Intt^ut ;  for  his  conduct  i 
ft>r  tlie  tloinR  of  tlit^  ml,  or  for  tho  non-performana  rf Tin* 
duty,    'I'o  thin  exttMtt  ht^  w«j*  thtwfore  legally  in  faah; 
the  fault  of  iimtttMitiveue}*!*,    IndtHnl,  the  very  concept  d 
was  ^quite  unknown,  ov  at  leiwt  was  scarcely  recogniBol  k  tfae 
old  law.    That  always  sought  a  rt\sponsible  person,  and  wlimfwer 
it  could  find  such  it  attributtnl  to  him  some  fault  ("  Sdmld  "^ . 
and  therewith  the  duty  to  give  damages.     It  did  this  mlieneiq 
the  cause  of  an  unintended  effect  was  linked  in  any  way  with  the 
immediate  sphere  of  an  individual's  action  ("  Lebenssphiie 
or  sprang  from  such  sphere.    It  is  quite  possible,  in  this  i 
nection,    to   speak  of   an    "intrinsic"    ("  innerer ")   accident.* 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  so  doing,  that  in  the  view  of 
the  old  law  there  was  in  such  cases  no  accident  at  all,  but  an 
act  for  which  a  particular  man  was  accountable ;  an  act,  more- 
over, which  could  be  attributed  to  him  with  good  reason, — 
for  a  man  takes  all  his  happiness  from  the  environment  of  his 
individual  life  ("  Lebenskreis"),  whether  or  not  he  may  have 
deserved  it,  and  should  therefore  accept  misfortune  that  arises 
within   that  environment   even   though   it  also   be  undeserved 
by  him.*    Only  those  events  were  regarded  as  properly  accidents 
("extrinsic  accident",  "ausserer  Zufall"),*  as  misfortunes  ("Un- 
gluck  "),  which  could  not  be  associated  with  an  individual's  life  even 
in  this  loose  way.    And  these  accidents  were  not  taken  account  of 
by  the  law.    The  person  declared  responsible  could  avoid  the 
responsibility    thus    imposed    upon   him   only   when   he   could 
prove  that  he  had  found  himself  in  circumstances  of  positive 
("  echte  ")  necessity.    As  cases  of  positive  necessity,  the  town- 
law  of  Gorlitz,  in  agreement  with  the  sources  of  the  Prankish  period, 
designated,   for  example,   sickness,   imprisonment,   and    service 


1  Brunner,  "Gesohiohte  ",  II,  549. 

!  ^^?j"5^^Burgerliohe8  Recht",  I  (6th  ed.),  291  et  seq. 
•  Ilnd.,  292.  4  72^,  ^ 
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under  the  king  ("  silche  ",  "  unde  gevengnisse  ",  "  unde  des  riches 
dienst  ")} 

The  result  in  the  older  law  was  therefore  a  very  strict  respon- 
sibility of  an  obligor.  It  was  illustrated,  notably,  in  the  foUowing 
applications. 

(2)  FoUowing  property  ("Fqlgerungen  ")•  (A)  Liability  of 
BAILEES.  —  Whoever  has  received  a  thing  belonging  to  another, 

—  for  example  a  borrower  or  pledgee,  —  was  theoreticaUy  bound 
to  return  it  in  due  time,  under  all  circumstances  {supra,  p.  443). 
This  rule  followed  with  absolute  necessity  from  the  rule  "  hand 
must  warrant  hand  "  (supra,  p.  408  et  seq,).  The  owner  of  a 
thing  entrusted  to  another  must  rely  solely  on  the  faith  of  the 
bailee  ("die  getreue  Hand"),  not  on  a  third  person;  but  he 
could  do  this  under  all  circumstances,  and,  notably,  even  when 
the  thing  had  been  stolen  from  the  bailee  by  a  third  person. 
The  bailee's  loss  of  possession  by  larceny,  in  the  sense  of  the 
medieval  law,  may  therefore  be  designated  "  the  legal  type  of 
'  culpa '."  2 

But  it  was  precisely  in  certain  cases  of  things  received  in  bail- 
ment that  the  principle  of  unlimited  liability  broke  down,  even  in 
early  times ;  namely,  whenever  an  "  external  "  accident  occurred, 
a  misfortune  in  the  sense  above  indicated.  Such  exceptions  were 
treated  at  first  in  the  formalistic  manner  then*  favored :  regardless 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case,  certain  external  facts, 

—  at  first  a  few,  then  an  increasing  number,  —  were  treated  as 
typical  cases  of  misfortune,  and  their  existence  deprived  the  owner 
of  all  claims  for  damages  against  the  bailee. 

One  of  the  oldest  typical  exceptions  was  the  death  of  animals ; 
that  is  a  natural  death,  of  which  a  person  was  wholly  innocent,  a 
so-called  "  common  "  ("  gemeine  ")  death.^  Other  similar  cases 
of  misfortune  were  fire,  storm,  flood,  avalanches,  the  collapse  of 
houses,  bad  harvests,  Sticken  der  Frucht,  depredations  by  wolves, 
plundering  by  pirates,  etc.  In  the  law  of  transportation  it  was 
usual  to  employ  the  suggestive  phrase  "  acts  of  God  and  the  King's 
enemies "  ("  Gottesgewalt  und  Herrennot ") ;  if  such  things 
caused  damage  to  a  shipment  of  goods  there  could  be  no  question 
cf  obligation. 

Despite  the  recognition  of  these  exceptions,  however,  no  such 
clear  and  fundamental  principle  was  developed,  for  example,  as 

1  Art.  138,  in  Gaupp.  "Das  alte  Magdeburgriaohe  Reoht*'  (1826),  318. 
«  Franken,  "Franzosisohes  Pfandrecht",  326. 
« Swsp.  (G),  186. 
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that  liability  always  existed  solely  for  legal  duty  ("  Sehuld  ")  and 
never  for  misfortune.  On  the  contrary  it  depended  upon  the  legal 
relations  of  the  specific  case  whether  the  liability  of  the  posse^r 
of  a  thing  was  for  legal  duty  only  or  for  legal  duty  and  misfortune. 
The  Sachsenspiegel,  also,  did  not  get  beyond  such  a  casuistic 
mode  of  treatdient.^ 

At  the  same  time  importance  was  attributed,  even  at  an  early 
date,  to  certain  collateral  circumstances  that  might  accompany 
such  cases  of  misfortune.  Some  of  the  folk-laws  alreadv  made  a 
distinction  according  as  the  bailee  had  taken  animals  for  pay  or 
gratuitously,  excluding  liability  in  the  latter  case  only.  Here,  and 
in  later  sources  which  further  developed  these  ideas,  the  considera- 
tion involved  was  that  whoever  derives  advantage  from  receiving 
something  is  to  be  treated  more  severely  than  one  who  has  accepted 
it  merely  for  another's  accommodation. 

Another  idea,  which  likewise  appeared  as  early  as  in  the  folk- 
laws and  was  later  frequently  applied,  emphasized  the  question 
whether  in  such  a  case  of  misfortune  a  thing  of  another  person 
(the  bailor)  was  alone  destroyed  or  injured,  or  with  it  something 
of  the  custodian.  And  under  the  assumption  that  the  custodian 
had  given  proper  care  only  in  the  latter  case,  he  was  relieved  from 
liability  for  damages  in  that  case  only.  This  rule  reminds  one  of 
the  Roman  "  diligentia  quam  in  suis  rebus  adhibere  solet " ; 
although  in  its  pure  and  typical  form  it  was  very  much  less 
perfect.  Here  again  it  was  an  adherence  to  typical  forms  that 
prevented  a  satisfactory  distinction  in  theory ;  there  was  lacking 
the  necessary  power  of  abstract  thought. 

(B)  Liability  of  soaie  persons  for  others. — From  the 
principle  that  only  "  external "  accident  could  be  regarded  as 
innocent,  there  resulted  a  far-reaching  liability  of  some  persons 
for  others.  According  to  Germanic  law  the  sib  was  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  its  members,  the  house-lord  for  the  conduct  of 
the  members  of  the  household,  the  land-lord  for  that  of  his 
villeins  ("  Hintersassen  ")•  In  the  same  way  the  owner  was 
answerable  for  the  damage  which  his  slaves  might  do,  and  the  owner 
of  a  business  or  master  of  dependent  servitors  for  the  damage  which 
his  dependents  might  do ;  and  similarly  he  was  liable  in  damages  to 
them,  in  turn,  for  misfortunes  they  suffered.  When  an  act  was  in 
such  cases  attributed  to  another  than  the  actual  actor,  —  to  the 
house-father,  the  master,  etc.,  —  the  reason  for  this  was  simply 
that  such  harmful  event  originated  in  the  personal  environment 

»  Ssp.,  Ill,  5,  §§  3-5.     {Supra,  p.  470.) 
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("  Lebenssphare  ")  of  such  other  person.  To  be  sure,  it  was  from 
his  viewpoint  an  accident,  but  it  was  a  "  personal  "  ("  innere  ") 
accident.  The  old  law  considered  it  juster  in  such  cases  to  impose 
the  duty  upon  the  house-lord,  the  owner  of  the  business,  etc., 
than  to  let  the  injured  person  bear  it. 

(II)  The  Modem  Development.  —  The  principles  of  the  native 
law  were  displaced,  for  the  most  part,  by  those  of  the  alien  law. 
The  latter's  theory  of  "  culpa  ",  with  its  degrees  of  "  culpa  lata  " 
and  "  culpa  levis  ",  —  to  which  there  was  frequently  added, 
following  the  theory  of  the  medieval  Canon  Law,  the  additional 
degree  of  "  culpa  levissima  ",  —  became  the  rule  of  the  common 
law ;  and  this  threefold  division  passed  thence  into  the  modern 
codes,  —  for  example,  into  the  Prussian  "  AUgemeines  Landrecht.'' 
The  Roman  concept  of  "  diligentia  quam  in  suis  ",  —  also  known 
as  "  culpa  in  concreto  ",  —  was  capable  of  merger  with  views 
already  prevailing  in  native  practice  (supra,  p.  529).  The  con- 
ception of  **  culpa  levissima  "  has  been  abandoned  by  the  law  in  its 
latest  stage ;  aside  from  the  **  care  "  exercised  in  one's  own  affairs, 
the  Civil  Code  recognizes  only  gross  and  ordinary  negligence. 
In  the  absence  of  premeditation  liability  is  generally  imposed 
whenever  the  latter  is  present,  —  that  is,  for  disregard  of  the  care 
properly  requisite  to  human  intercourse  (§  276) ;  whereas  when 
only  the  care  exercised  in  one's  private  affairs  is  required,  liability 
exists  for  gross  negligence  at  least.  This  relaxation  of  the  requisite 
of  care  is  made  in  favor  of  a  gratuitous  bailee,  of  a  partner,  of 
spouses,  of  parents  in  the  exercise  of  parental  authority,  and  of  an 
initial  heir  ("  Vorerbe  ",  —  other  heirs  taking  in  remainder). 

The  Roman  rule  also  became  controlling  in  the  distinction 
between  legal  fault  ("  Schuld  ")  and  accident.  The  old  materialis- 
tic ("  sinnvoUe  ")  distinction  between  "  external  "  and  "  internal  " 
accident  was  abandoned,^  and,  in  general,  the  principle  was 
recognized  that  nobody  is  responsible  for  accident. 

Nevertheless,  the  strict  rules  of  the  Germanic  law  regulating 
liability  for  accident  were  in  some  cases  preserved ;  indeed,  in  very 
recent  years  their  scope  of  application  has  even  been  somewhat, 
widened.  The  cases  thus  treated  are  those  where  liability  is 
imposed  for  accident  except  when  due  to  constraining  power 
(" bis  zu  hoherer  Gewalt ",  "vis  maior  ").  The  modem  conception 
of  constraining  power  was  by  no  means  exclusively  derived  from  the 
Roman  law  and  its  rules  concerning  liability  of  "  nautae  ",  **  cau- 
pones  ",  and  "  stabularii  "  —  who  upon  proof  of  a  "  vis  maior  " 

»  Coaack,  "  Burgerliches  Reoht",  I  (3d  ed.),  246. 
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could  free  themselves  from  the  unlimited  liability  otherwise  resting 
upon  them.  On  the  contrary  there  is  also  vital  in  it  the  native 
law,  with  its  distinction  of  "  internal  "  and  "  external  "  accidents. 
The  conception  of  "  vis  maior  "  is  applied  especially  in  modem 
commercial  law,  particularly  in  the  law  of  railway  carriers.  A 
railroad,  unlike  an  ordinary  carrier  of  freight  by  land  or  sea  or 
river,  is  liable  by  virtue  of  positive  provision  in  the  Commercial 
Code  (§  456)  for  misfortunes  ("  Unfalle  ")  to  the  freight  it  has 
accepted ;  and  also  for  misfortunes  to  travelers  or  other  persons 
incidentally  to  their  operation,  by  virtue  of  an  imperial  statute  of 
June  7,  1871  (§  1),  regulating  carriers*  liabilities.  In  the  same 
way  the  post-office  is  liable  for  misfortunes  to  postal  matter  or  to 
travelers  in  mail  conveyances,  by  force  of  the  Imperial  Postal  Act 
of  October  28,  1871  (§§  6,  11).  And  finally,  mnkeepers  are  liable 
for  the  baggage  of  travelers  by  force  of  the  Civil  Code  (§  701), 
which  has  followed  in  this  matter  the  Prussian  and  the  Saxon  law. 
In  all  these  cases  the  liability  is  for  every  "  internal "  but  not 
always  (assuming,  of  course,  the  absence  of  legal  fault)  for  "ex- 
ternal "  accident ;  i.e,  not  for  those  involving  "  vis  maior."  The 
conception  of  "  vis  maior  ",  however,  which  moreover  is  a  much 
debated  one,  includes  only  "  external "  cases  of  misfortunes ;  that  is 
those  not  caused  by  the  ordinary  conduct  of  an  industry,  but  due 
to  an  outside  inevitable  and  irresistible  cause.  But  we  must  re- 
member in  this  connection  that  no  absolute  test  can  be  laid  down 
by  means  of  which  to  differentiate  cases  of  this  nature  from 
"  ordinary  "  accidents  for  which  liability  exists.^ 

What  is  more,  the  old  liability  for  faults  of  third  persons, 
—  notwithstanding  that  it  was  decidedly  subordinated  in  the 
common  law  and  regional  systems  to  the  much  milder  Roman 
rules  of  "  culpa  in  eligendo  ",  and  was  retained  in  general  form 
only  in  the  French  law,  —  is  still  applied  in  the  present  law,,  at 
least  under  some  circumstances.  In  particular,  when  a  person 
undertakes  a  juristic  act  under  a  power  of  attorney  held  by 
virtue  of  statute  or  prior  juristic  act,  any  fault  of  which  he  is 
guilty  in  such  transaction  is  attributed  to  him  either  not  at  all 
or  not  alone,  but  to  his  principal.  And  the  same  is  true  when 
a  person,  by  virtue  of  a  power  of  attorney  held  by  him  under  a 
statute  or  juristic  act,  or  of  a  commission  ("  Auftrag ")  im- 
posed upon  him,  cooperates  with  the  person  at  fault  as  his 
agent  or  assistant  ("  Gehilfe  ") ;  and  equally  when  a  person,  by 
virtue  of  a  power  of  attorney  under  the  by-laws  of  a  corporation, 

1  See  Cosack,  "Lehrbuch  des  Handelsreohts*'  (7tli  ed.,  1912),  456  et  seq. 
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performs  acts  within  the  private  law  for  such  juristic  person 
(§278).^ 

As  respects  liability  for_  torts  in  non-contractual  relations^  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  in  §  89,  below. 

Topic  5.    Assignments  of  Obligations  by  Obligee 

AND  Obligor 

§  78.  ABsignmentB  of  Claims  by  the  Obligee.^  (I)  The  Older 
Law.  (1)  Transfer  by  juristic  act.  —  In  the  older  law  the 
principle  prevailed  that  a  creditor  could  not  freely  assign  to 
third  persons  (i.e.  without  the  debtor's  consent)  contract  claims 
("Forderungen")  existing  under  an  obligational  contract ;  a  prin- 
ciple which  equally  with  the  impossibility  of  personal  representation 
("Stellvertretung")  reflected  the  formalistic  character  of  the  law. 
The  effects  of  an  obligational  contract  were  determined  by  the  pre- 
cise and  literal  words  of  the  agreement,  and  the  obligor  promised 
performance  to  the  other  contracting  party  only,  and  not  to  any 
third  person ;  consequently  a  third  person  could  have  had  no  legal 
right  of  action  against  the  obligor.  To  this  was  added  the  fact  that 
in  many  cases,  particularly  when  a  personal  liability  was  assumed, 
the  obligor  could  by  no  means  be  indifferent  whether  one  or 
another  creditor  was  the  other  contracting  party.  Thus  the  rule 
long  prevailed  that  a  contract  claim,  —  unless  it  was  associated 
with  possession  of  a  piece  of  land,  so  that  its  holder  could  change 
with  the  land,  —  was  not  assignable  without  the  obligor's  consent. 
This  rule  was  characteristic  of  the  older  Scandinavian  law,  and 
prevailed  in  Germany  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Law  Books.*  In 
the  Netherlands  it  was  generally  abandoned  only  in  the  1400  s. 
The  French  customary  law  recognized  it  in  the  form  given  it,  for 
example,  by  the  Custom  of  Paris  (1510,  1580) :  "  simple  transport 
ne  saisit  point ",  —  that  is,  until  the  conveyance  had  been  notified 
to  the  obligor  or  accepted  by  him  he  might  release  himself  by  pay- 
ment to  the  assignor.  According  to  the  English  common  law, 
until  1873  (statute  of  August  5),  the  king  alone  had  the  right,  in 
theory,  to  assign  contractual  claims  and  to  receive  them  as  assignee ; 
whereas  in  other  cases  an  actual  transfer  could  be  effected  only 
indirectly,  through  a  power  of  attorney. 

I  Co«acib,"BilrgerliohG8  Recht",  I  (4th  ed.),  254. 

*  Buck,  *'Die  Obertragbarkeit  der  Forderungen  im  deutschen  mit- 
telalteriichen  Recht",  No.  113  (1912)  of  Gierke's  "Untersuohungen." 
In  my  opinion  the  attack  made  in  this  essay  upon  the  prevailing  theory 
is  not  convincing. 

<  '^Eleines  Kaiserreoht'*,  II,  38. 
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As  was  natural,  widi  the  increasni^  demriopmcnt  of  trade 
meaa^  were  ^Mi^xt  tor  effecting  directlr  what  the  stiict  ptincqile 
in  qoe^tiriD  expre!»*Jy  forbade.  And  the  power  of  attomej  proral 
available  for  the  porpc^e :  one  could  convey  to  a  third  party  the 
rij^  to  enforee  the  amtract  daim  at  law,  at  the  same  time,  for 
greater  security,  freqpiently  expressly  renouncing  one's  own  power 
to  enforce  it.  The  third  perv^  thus  acquired  a  position  compa- 
rable to  that  of  the  Roman ''  procurator  in  rem  snam.''  But  aside 
from  the  fact  that  this  means  was  very  imperfect,  —  since  the 
right  iA  action  always  existed  in  favor  ci  the  attorney  only,  not  his 
heir,  —  it  presupposed  in  all  cases  the  possibilitA'  of  representation 
by  attorney  in  litigation.  The  impos^bility  of  this,  however,  was 
a  l^al  principle  so  deeply  rooted  in  Germanic  law  "  that  it  sur- 
vived in  some  regions  of  Germanic  law  the  wfacJe  ^fiddle  Ages." ' 
Accrjrdingly,  where  the  grant  of  sudi  power  was  either  never  €X  not 
yet  permitted,  the  only  feasible  (at  first  the  only  possiUe)  way 
of  attaining  the  same  end  was  lor  the  debtor  originaDy  to  iMDmise 
performance  either  to  the  credits*  or  to  a  third  person ;  and  the 
wide  and  eariy  prevalence  in  the  Middle  Ages  iA  such  i»tHnises  erf 
performance  to  third  persons,  and  their  development  in  clauses  ci 
order  and  bearer  commercial  paper,  is  explainable  precisely  by  the 
inhibition  of  assignments  of  contract  claims,  and  ci  powers  of 
attorney  (infra,  §  88). 

It  was  only  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  about  the  14D0  s 
onward,  that  the  principle  of  the  assignability  of  choses  in  action 
was  recr>gnized  in  a  few  legal  systems,  notably  in  town-laws 
(Magdeburg,  Breslau),  of  Germany ;  empowerment  in  the  presence 
and  registration  in  the  records  of  the  court  being  generaUy  required 
in  such  cases. 

(2)  Statutory  trarufers.  —  In  a  few  cases  it  was  possible  already 
in  the  Middle  Ages  to  speak  of  a  statutory  transfer  of  contract 
claims.  Such  a  transfer  occurred,  for  example,  when  a  house- 
owner  was  permitted  to  distrain  for  unpaid  rent  upon  chattels 
ma^le  by  an  artisan  who  was  his  tenant,  and  to  collect  from  persons 
who  had  ordered  them  any  sums  still  owing  for  the  labor  (supra, 
p.  442) ;  or  when  the  creditor  of  a  city  was  secured  by  its  tax  claims 
against  the  citizens  (supra,  p.  149).  Whenever,  in  these  and  in 
similar  cases,  a  creditor  (A)  was  permitted  to  proceed  against  the 
gowls  of  a  debtor  (C)  of  his  own  debtor  (B),  and  in  a  proper  case 
distrain  upon  them,  —  that  is  to  the  amount  of  his  credit,  — this 

*  Brunner,  "PorBchunjfen",  599.  Cf.  his  essay,  "Das  franzdsische 
Inhaborpapior  des  Mittelalters"  (1879),  13  ei  seq, 
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actually  treated  the  claim  of  his  own  debtor  (B)  against  the  latter's 
debtor  (C)  as  transferred  to  the  former's  creditor,  the  plaintiff 
(A). 

(II)  The  Modem  Development.  —  With  the  Reception  general 
supremacy  was  attained  by  the  rule,  —  which  was  inconsistent 
with  the  old  Germanic  law,  —  that  contract  claims  might  be  as- 
signed from  the  creditor  to  a  third  person  even  without  the  debtor's 
assent.  This  rule  was  adopted  by  all  the  earlier  modem  codes, 
and  has  been  also  adopted  by  the  present  Civil  Code  (§  398). 
However,  though  the  possibility  of  assignment  has  been  recog- 
nized, the  theory  of  the  Roman  law  regarding  its  essential  char- 
acter has  not  been  accepted.  For  in  contrast  to  the  Roman  view, 
according  to  which  the  obligee  was  only  a  "  procurator  in  rem 
suam  ",  the  assignor  remaining  the  obligee,  the  rule  was  generally 
maintained  in  Germany  that  the  identity  of  the  claim  was  un- 
affected by  transfer.^  This  view  was  adopted  in  all  modern  legis- 
lation, including  the  present  Civil  Code  (§  398),  which  permits  a 
transfer  of  the  claim  by  a  nude  ("  abstrakt  ")  contract  of  assign- 
ment. As  respects  the  form  of  the  transfer,  no  requirements  were 
laid  down,  generally  speaking,  in  the  earlier  law ;  the  Prussian 
Allgemeines  Landrecht  required  writing.  The  obligor  was  not 
required  to  be  a  party,  but  in  order  that  the  contract  should  have 
full  effect  against  him  notice  to  him  was  required,  as  in  the  Roman 
law.  The  effect  of  such  notice  was  regulated  by  precise  rules, 
such  as  the  present  Civil  Code  also  contains  (§§  407  et  seq,). 

From  the  earliest  times  there  were  some  contract  claims  that 
were  non-transferable.  Among  these  belonged,  notably,  those 
that  were  in  a  high  degree  personal,  those  which  were  not  subject 
to  distraint,  and  those  that  were  declared  non-assignable  by  agree- 
ment.   All  this  has  also  been  recognized  by  the  Civil  Code. 

Where  transfers  of  claims  were  permitted  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages,  Jewish  creditors  were  frequently  forbidden  to  convey 
claims  against  a  Christian  to  another  Christian,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  worsening  of  the  debtor's  position;  and  similarly  the 
Roman  Lex  Anastasiana,  which  served  in  principle  a  Uke  purpose, 
was  adopted  in  many  places,  and  even  further  extended.  But  it 
proved  impossible  to  maintain  this  rule.  It  obtained  no  footing 
whatever  in  mercantile  transactions.  Many  of  the  modem  codes, 
for  example  the  Prussian  "  Allgemeines  Landrecht "  and  the  Aus- 
trian Code,  totally  abolished  it.  It  was  not  done  away  with 
throughout  Germany  until  the  General  Commercial  Code  (Art. 

I  Cosack,  " BOrgerliches  Recht",  I  (4th  ed.),  389. 
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299)  was  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present  Civil  Code 
permits  its  use,  since  it  contains  no  similar  prohibition. 

The  rule  by  which  certain  choses  in  action  pass  •  directly  to 
another  creditor  by  force  of  statutory  provision  has  found  far 
wider  dissemination  in  modern  times  than  in  the  medieval  period. 
The  Prussian  "  Allgemeines  Landrecht "  provided  (1, 16,  §  46)  that 
a  person  paying  another's  debt  should  ordinarily  be  subrogated, 
without  any  express  assignment,  to  the  rights  of  the  creditor  so 
paid  against  the  debtor;  and  similarly  under  the  present  Civil 
Code  (§  268,  3)  the  rule  holds  that  a  third  person  who  has,  of  his 
own  motion,  satisfied  another  person's  creditor,  —  whether  can- 
celing it  by  performance,  or  by  payment  in  place  of  performance, 
or  by  depositing  secimty,  or  by  a  mutual  accounting,  —  acquires 
by  force  of  law  the  claim  of  the  creditor  so  satisfied.  But  the 
claim  may  not  be  enforced  to  the  detriment  of  the  original  creditor. 
Special  cases  in  which  this  principle  is  applied  exist  in  insurance  law 
and  in  commercial  law  (HBG,  §§  25,  28,  435,  804). 

§  79.  ABsignment  of  Obligations  by  Obligor.  (I)  The  Older 
Law.  —  In  view  of  the  original  non-assignability  of  claims,  legal 
transactions  for  the  purchase  and  assumption  of  the  obligations 
owed  ("  Schulden  ")  must  equally  have  been  unknown  to  the 
German  law,  as  they  certainly  were,  for  example,  to  the  Scandina- 
vian. For  the  debts  were  associated  with  the  person  of  him  who 
had  assumed  them,  and  could  not  be  transferred  inter  vivos  to 
another  person.  Similarly,  personal  and  property  liabilities,  such  as 
the  liability  assumed  under  a  contract  of  suretyship  (supra,  pp. 
480  et  seq.),  bound  solely  the  creator  of  the  liability.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  under  old  Germanic  law  a  change  in  the  possession  of  a 
thing  involved  a  change  of  the  person  obligated  in  those  cases 
where  the  purpose  of  the  obligation  was  a  transfer  of  such  object ;  * 
and  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  same  thing  was  true  of  the  exceedingly 
numerous  land-charges  required  to  be  rendered  by  the  temporary 
holder  of  the  seisin.  Moreover,  a  change  in  the  person  of  the 
debtor  also  took  place  when  an  entire  estate  passed  by  inheritance 
("  Vererbung  ")  to  a  new  possessor,  which  might  happen  not  only 
"  mortis  causa  "  but  also  "  inter  vivos  " ;  notably,  when  one  person 
transferred  his  entire  estate  to  another  in  return  for  hfelong  main- 
tenance and  the  assumption  of  all  the  transferror's  liabilities 
("  Vitalizienvertrag  "),  or  when  a  peasant  surrendered  his  holding 
to  his  next  heir  and  the  latter  promised  to  pay  the  debts.  When- 
ever a  new  debtor  took  the  place  of  the  old,  as  a  result  either  of 

lo.  Amira,  "Reoht",  134. 
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such  contracts  involving  the  entire  estate,  or,  —  as  later  became 
possible  with  the  increasing  use  of  money,  —  of  special  agreements 
between  the  two  directed  to  the  transfer  of  particular  debts,  the 
old  debt  passed  to  the  new  debtor  unchanged  in  nature. 

(II)  Modem  Development.  — ^This  rule  was  maintained  in 
Germany  even  in  the  modern  period.  The  Roman  rule,  according 
to  which  a  debt  could  be  assumed  only  by  creating  a  new  debt 
that  was  assumed  by  the  new  debtor,  and  which  in  content  was 
identical  with  the  old,  found  no  acceptance  in  Germany.  Moreover, 
contracts  for  the  assumption  of  debts  came  to  be  generally  rec- 
ognized and  commonly  employed,  in  the  form  both  of  a  contract 
between  the  new  debtor  and  the  creditor  and  of  a  contract  between 
the  old  and  the  new  debtors.  In  the  latter  case,  to  be  sure,  it  was 
not  ipso  facto  effective  against  the  creditor.  Exhaustive  rules 
concerning  this,  as  well  as  the  question  when  the  old  debtor  was 
finally  eliminated  from  the  relation,  were  adopted  by  the  common 
law  and  the  regional  systems ;  to  these  the  rules  of  the  present 
Civil  Code  essentially  conform.  In  addition  to  such  assignments, 
the  transfer  of  debts  to  the  acquirer  of  an  entire  estate,  as  a  part 
thereof,  also  remained  of  great  practical  importance  in  the  modern 
law ;  both  in  "  maintenance  "  contracts  ("  Vitalizienvertrage  ") 
and  in  the  taking  over  of  peasant  estates  by  an  expectant  heir, 
which  were  already  represented  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  especially, 
in  the  commercial  law  (HGB,  §§  25,  27,  30).  The  acquisition  of 
the  estate  now  implies  such  a  transfer  by  positive  provision  of  the 
Civil  Code,  but  does  not  affect  the  continuing  liability  of  the  first 
debtor  (§  419) ;  and  though  the  liability  imposed  upon  the  party 
assuming  the  debt  can  neither  be  avoided  nor  limited,  it  is  limited 
to  the  value  of  the  property  taken  over,  A  corresponding  pro- 
vision has  been  adopted  in  the  new  Swiss  Code  of  Obligation 
Law  (§  181) ;  only,  here,  the  continuing  liability  of  the  first 
debtor  is  limited  to  two  years. 

Topic  6.    Cases  op  Several  Debtors  and  CREDnoRS 

§  80.  Plurality  of  Creditors.  —  Several  persons  may  be  inter- 
ested on  either  the  active  or  oii  the  passive  side  of  an  obligation. 
At  the  same  time  the  relations  inter  sese  of  such  creditors  and 
debtors,  and  their  shares  in  the  claim  or  the  obligation,  may  assume 
various  forms.  These  correspond  for  the  most  part  to  the  different 
forms  of  control  which  several  interested  persons  can  exercise 
over  one  thing  {supra,  pp.  234  et  seq.),  and  they  are  consequences, 
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equally  with  these,  of  the  principles  of  the  law  of  persons  respect- 
ing communities  (supra,  pp.  146  et  seq.),  wherever  creditors  or 
debtors  are  united  in  one  community. 

(I)  Severable  Credits, — Clainui  severable  pro  rata  (''  Teilglaubi- 
gerschaft  ")•  —  Iii  this  case  an  act  of  performance  is  due  to  several 
creditors,  and  each  creditor  is  entitled  to  receive,  and  can  bring 
action  for,  only  a  quotal  part  thereof.  Since  ancient  times  this 
has  been  the  rule  adopted  by  the  German  law,  in  the  absence  of 
specific  provision,  in  the  case  of  partible  obligations,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  case  of  money  debts  in  particular,  whether  arising 
from  contract  or,  like  the  wergilds  and  b6ts  of  near  kindred,  from 
delicts.  To  be  sure,  this  rule,  which  passed  over  into  modem 
codes,  including  the  present  Civil  Code  (§  420),  has  been  much 
impaired  by  very  numerous  exceptions.  This  is  true  of  the  present 
law,  in  which  the  exceptions  are  more  important  than  the  rule. 
Otherwise  this  relation  is  a  simple  one,  and  has  always  been 
treated  as  one  in  which  the  partial  claims  are,  aside  from  certain 
common  effects,  completely  independent  of  each  other,  being 
simply  shares  in  the  debt,  which  shares,  in  the  absence  of  special 
provisions,  are  treated  as  equal. 

(II)  Inseverable  Co-credits  ("  ungeteilte  Mitberechtigungen"). 
—  More  complicated  were  the  relations,  always  richly  developed 
in  Germanic  law,  where  one  and  the  same  claim,  instead  of  being 
divided  among  several  creditors,  belonged  to  them  as  a  whole. 
This  may  appear  under  three  forms: 

(1)  Co-credits  held  in  solidum  ("  Gesamtglaubigerschaft ").  — 
This  corresponds  to  the  community  of  full  co-rights  {supra, 
p.  239).  The  relation  was  imported  into  Grermany  with  the 
Reception,  but  hardly  possessed  any  noteworthy  importance 
in  the  older  German  law.  It  is  regulated  to-day  in  the  pres- 
ent Civil  Code  much  as  it  was  in  the  Roman  law  (§§  428-430). 
Here,  where  the  common  law  theory  spoke  of  "  active  correal  ob- 
ligations ",  each  creditor  was  entitled  to  demand  full  performance 
without  regard  to  his  co-creditors,  and  a  payment  to  one  creditor 
satisfied  the  entire  debt  as  against  all  the  others.  There  was  here 
involved,  therefore,  a  right  of  each  co-creditor  which  was  wholly 
independent ;  although,  unlike  the  case  of  several  creditors  of  a 
common  debtor,  it  was  dependent  in  a  high  degree  upon  the  like 
rights  of  the  other  joint  creditors,  inasmuch  as  it  was  extinguished 
if  one  of  those  was  satisfied.  On  the  whole,  this  relationship  is 
very  rare.  In  statutory  form  also,  it  occurs  only  in  a  few  cases 
under  the  present  Civil  Code. 
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(2)  Co-credits  for  undivided  shares  ("  Mitglaubigerschaft  nach 
Bruchteilen")- — This  corresponded  to  co-ownership  in  undivided 
shares  (supra,  p.  238)  and  to  the  communities  in  undivided 
shares  of  the  law  of  persons  {siipra,  p.  152).  This  relation  applied, 
particularly,  to  all  claims  to  an  impartible  performance,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  present  Civil  Code  (§  432)  it  is  the  rule  assumed,  in 
such  cases,  in  the  absence  of  specific  provision  to  the  contrary. 
Each  co-creditor  is  here  entitled  to  enforce  the  entire  performance, 
"  but  without  prejudice  to  the  similar  right  of  the  other  creditors."  ^ 
That  is,  above  all,  he  cannot  demand  that  the  debtor  shall  perform 
to  him  alone,  but  only  that  he  shall  pay  to  all  the  co-creditors 
together,  since  the  debtor  is  entitled  to  make  such  performance 
only  to  all. 

(3)  Co-credits  held  in  collective  hand. — This  corresponds  to  owner- 
ship in  collective  hand  (supra,  pp.  234  et  seq.)  and  to  communi- 
ties of  collective  hand  (supra,  p.  150).  The  older  German  law 
ordinarily  applied  the  principles  of  collective  hand  to  claims  held 
by  a  number  of  creditors  (true,  the  medieval  sources  contain  only 
scanty  references  tt)  the  subject).  Where  the  principle  of  collec- 
tive hand  prevails  the  credit  belongs  to  all  the  creditors,  and 
is  therefore  undivided  and  undivisible.^  None  of  the  creditors  may 
enforce  the  entire  claim  alone  in  his  own  name  nor  any  part  of  it, 
since  here  the  debt  is  simple,  and  not  divisible  into  independent 
parts.  Only  all  the  creditors  together,  acting  in  collective  hand, 
can  claim  performance.  To  an  action  by  but  one  of  them,  for 
himself,  the  debtor  would  not  be  bound  to  answer;  although 
according  to  medieval  legal  systems  it  was  quite  possible  to  appoint 
one  of  the  creditors  attorney  for  all,  exactly  as  when  one  rent- 
aler  paid  for  himself  and  other  tenants  of  a  severed  rental 
holding  ("  Einzinsereiverhaltnis ") ;  and  this  might  even  be 
done  by  lot.  In  the  same  way  the  debt  cannot  be  partially 
satisfied  by  payment  of  a  quota  to  one  creditor,  as  such,  nor 
wholly  by  payment  of  the  whole  to  one  creditor.  It  is  satisfied 
only  by  full  performance  of  the  entire  obligation  to  all  the 
obligees  jointly. 

This  form  of  community  credit  naturally  resulted  in  all  cases 
where  the  creditors  stood  in  a  personal  relation  of  collective  hand, 
and  in  such  cases  it  was  preserved  even  after  the  Reception. 
Similarly  according  to  the  present  Civil  Code  it  exists  by  force  of 
law  ''  in  the  case  of  all  claims  acquired  against  third  persons  by 

1  Cosack,  "BOrgerliches  Recht",  I  (3d  ed.),  391. 
*  r.  Amira,  "Obligationenrecht",  II,  104. 
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meaaben  of  s  oontractual  iMutiinrfiip " '  ^§§  709,  71S; ;  and 
further  in  the  marital  eoimnnnity  of  goods,  after  its  disaohition  and 
pending  distribution  f§  1472;.  ^ioreovcr,  it  can  always  be 
adopted  hy  the  parties'  agreement. 

§8L  Ptamli^  €f  IMiton.  —  AD  those  cases  where  there  are 
seveial  oMigors  and  only  one  oUigation  C*  Sdmld  '^)  are  explain- 
able, from  the  standpoint  dt  Germanic  law,  by  the  distinction  be- 
tween legal  diit>,  or  obligation  r  Sdmld ''j,  and  liability  T  Haft- 
mig  "f  mpra,  pp.  463  d  seqJ).  So  many  obligors,  so  many  lia- 
Mities ;  but  these  liabilities  are  for  cfoe  and  the  same  obligation. 
FcH*  the  rest,  there  are  here  exactly  the  same  possibilities  as  in  the 
case  ot  a  |durality  cf  creditors. 

(J)  Uwenl  ObBgitiflos  {*'  Teflven^iditmig  'Q.  —  Whm  several 
persons  are  liable  for  the  same  obligaticm  {"  Schuld  ")f  hut  the 
obligation  is  divisible,  the  liability  can  also  be  app<»tioned  among 
them.  No  one  of  them  may  then  be  hdd  for  the  entire  oUigation 
but  each  is  responsible  tor  a  cert^  share  ibereot^  —  known  in  the 
sources  of  the  time  of  the  Law-Books  as  ''  anzahl  "  {"  number  ") ; 
and  if  he  satisfies  that  he  thereby  drops  out  of  the  group  of  those 
liable.^  Such  several  obligations  are  therefcHC,  in  respect  of  their 
legal  existence,  wholly  independent,  and  do  not  substantially 
affect  one  another.  In  case  of  apportionable  performances  it  was 
assumed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  default  of  specific  provisions,' 
that  this  was  the  kind  of  obligation  intended ;  an  agreement  to  the 
same  effect  was  known  as  ''  schlicht  geloben.''  *  In  modem  times 
the  prindple  was  preserved  in  some  codes,  —  for  example,  in  the 
Austrian  and  the  Saxon  codes,  the  Code  Civil,  and  the  Swiss  Code 
of  Obligation  Law  (§  148) ;  but  like  the  corresponding  principle 
of  several  claims  it  was  subject  to  numerous  exceptions.  Thus 
the  Civil  Code  provides  that  when  several  persons  are  obligated 
to  an  apportionable  performance,  at  least  when  so  obligated  by 
force  of  law,  each  of  them  shall,  in  the  absence  of  express  provision, 
be  obligated  only  to  a  partial  performance,  namely  an  equal  per- 
formance (§  420).  But  in  very  many  cases  such  division  is  ex- 
cluded, —  for  example  in  the  liability  of  co-sureties,  of  several 
obligors  of  an  active  land-charge  ("  ReaUast  *')>  ^  torts,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  law  of  family  relations  and  inheritance. 

(II)   Inseverable  Co-obligations  C'ungeteilteMitverpflichtung  ")• 

*  Cosack,  op,  cU.y  393. 

«  V.  Amira,  "Obligationenrecht",  I,  171,  II,  193. 
»  Heusler,  "Institutionen",  II,  258. 

*  Cf,  the  variant  readingfs  of  the  Ssp.,  Ill,  9,  §  2. 
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—  If  several  persons  are  liable  for  the  same  obligation  the  liability 
for  the  whole  may  be  imposed  upon  each.  Here  again,  as  in 
the  case  of  several  obligations,  there  exist  as  many  liabilities  as 
there  are  persons  liable,  and  aU  these  liabilities  refer  to  one  and 
the  same  obligation.  But  in  this  case  each  of  the  persons  liable 
can  be  charged  with  the  entire  obligation.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  obligor  who  satisfies  the  entire  obligation  in  satisfaction  of  his 
own  liability  releases  not  only  himself  but  also  all  co-obligors 
from  liability.^ 

Such  an  undivided  co-obligation  may  appear  in  two  forms :  the 
individual  is  either  liable  for  the  whole  independently  of  the  other 
co-obligors  (severally),  or  only  jointly  with  these. 

(1)  We  may  call  a  collective  ("  Gesamt  '* ;  loosely  =  '  joint  and 
several ')  obligation  ^  that  form  in  which  each  co-debtor  is  bound  to 
perform  the  entire  obligation,  but  subject  to  this,  that  aU  the 
debtors  shall  be  bound  to  satisfy  the  obligation  only  once.  The 
creditor  may  select  from  among  the  co-obligors  any  one  at  his 
pleasure  and  .compel  him  to  perform,  or  in  case  of  non-performance 
hold  him  liable  therefor.* 

This  form  of  co-obligation  was  common  in  the  older  law:  it 
sometimes  occurred  in  obligations  for  torts,  sometimes  in  obliga- 
tions under  juristic  act,  as  for  example  in  the  liability  of  a  surety 
and  the  surety-giver.  If  the  one  against  whom  action  was  brought 
satisfied  the  obligation,  it  was  left  to  him  to  effect  an  arrangement 
with  his  co-obligors.  In  the  later  Middle  Ages,  to  be  sure,  it  was 
frequently  provided,  in  contradiction  of  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  institute,  that  the  creditor  might  hold  each  of  the  joint  and 
several  debtors  liable  for  a  quota  only ;  but  in  case  the  quota  due 
from  one  or  several  co-obligors  was  not  obtainable,  they  all  re- 
mained liable  pending  complete  satisfaction  of  the  obligation,  so 
that  the  others  were  obliged  to  assume  the  quotas  of  those  not 
paying.  This  view  corresponded  to  the  "  exceptio  divisionis  "  of 
the  later  Roman  law,  which  was  adopted  in  many  statutes  of 
the  period  of  the  Reception.  But  with  this  exception  the  atti- 
tude adopted  towards  the  Roman  rules  of  multiple  obligation  was 
rather  unreceptive,  mainly  because  the  concept  therein  developed 
of  an  opposition  between  solidary  ("  Solidar  ")  and  correal  ("  Kor- 
real-  ")  obligations  was  then,  and  remained,  a  much  debated  one. 
The  modem  codes,  on  the  other  hand,  in  regulating  collective 

■*  V,  Amira,  "Obligationenrecht",  I,  177. 

*  Coaack,  "Biirgerliches  Reoht**,  I  (6th  ed.),  465. 

•  0.  Amira,  "Obligationenrecht.** 
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obligations,  confcmned  far  more  nearly  in  important  matters  to 
the  older  native  views.  They  recognized  the  creation  ot  coOective 
obligation  both  by  force  of  law,  and  by  virtue  of  the  parties'  will. 
In  the  latter  case  certain  formal  expressions  remained  custcHoary ; 
as  for  example  ''  one  for  all  and  all  for  one  ",  "  all  and  swidr>'  *\ 
"  solidarily  *\  etc.  Whereas  some  codes  have  established  a  pie- 
sumption  in  favor  of  several  liabilities  ("  Teilverpflichtung '' ; 
above,  under  I),  the  Prussian  ''  Landrecht  "  and  the  General  Com- 
mercial Code  (§  280)  prescribed  joint  and  several  obligation  in 
the  absence  of  specific  provisions.  Among  obligors  treated  as 
joint  and  several  debtors  by  force  of  law  were  persons  liaUe  in 
damages  for  some  legsi  fault  (and  so,  for  example,  "  concubentes  " 
as  regarded  obligations  of  maintenance),  —  various  sureties,  vari- 
ous guardians,  and  various  signers  of  a  bill  of  exchange  (WO, 
§  81).  At  the  same  time  the  creditor  is  left  a  choice  "  whether 
he  '',  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Austrian  Code  (§  891),  **  will  daim 
the  whole  from  all  or  from  some  of  the  co-debtors,  or  from  a  single 
one.  ...  If  he  is  satisfied  only  in  part  by  one  or  by  another  of 
the  co-debtors,  he  can  claim  the  balance  from  the  others." 

In  contrast  to  the  clouding  of  the  institute's  basic  idea  that  was 
introduced  in  the  Middle  Ages  when  a  joint  and  several  debtor 
was  made  primarily  liable  only  for  a  quota,  and  in  contrast  to  the 
"  beneficium  divisionis  "  consequently  recognized  in  the  conmion 
law,  the  older  Saxon  practice,  as  well  as  all  the  modem  codes  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  Zurich  Code,  charged  each  debtor  with  the 
whole  in  accord  with  good  Germanic  law,  but  gave  the  debtor  who 
paid  the  whole  a  claim  for  indemnity  against  his  co-debtors  whom 
he  so  released,  without  any  assignment  to  him  of  the  creditor's 
claim. 

The  present  Civil  Code  has  conformed  in  essentials  to  these 
statutes ;  particularly  to  the  Prussian  "  Allgemeines  Landrecht." 
Like  that  it  recognizes  a  presumption  of  joint  and  several  obliga- 
tion (§  427),  even  in  the  case  of  apportionable  obligations,  when  the 
obligation  is  created  by  contract.;  and  in  accord  with  the  pure 
Germanic  law  it  makes  each  of  the  joint  and  several  debtors 
liable  for  the  whole.  According  to  it,  also,  the  creditor  has  a  choice 
whether  he  will  go  against  a  single  debtor  for  the  whole  or  for  a  part, 
or  against  all  for  the  whole  or  for  shares.  These  different  liabilities 
are  dependent  upon  one  another,  inasmuch  as  various  legal  facts 
exercise  their  effects  upon  all  collectively,  —  for  example  per- 
formance, accord  and  satisfaction,  judicial  or  public  deposit,  set- 
off and  counter  claim,  impossibility  of  performance,  failure  of  the 
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creditor  to  accept  performance ;  not,  on  the  other  hand,  ordinarily, 
demand  of  payment,  mere  delay  in  performance,  negative  prescrip- 
tion, etc.  In  their  relation  with  one  another  the  debtors  are 
obligated  for  equal  parts  (§  426) ;  they  therefore  constitute  in 
theory  a  legal  community,  and  this  imposes  upon  them  a  mutual 
duty  of  indemnity. 

(2)  Obligations  in  collective  hand  ("  zu  gesamter  Hand  " ;  loosely 
=  '  joint  ')•  —  Here  again  each  co-debtor  is  (theoretically)  bound 
fully  to  satisfy  the  performance  that  is  due ;  but  this  performance 
can  be  demanded  only  of  all  together.  The  obligee  cannot,  in 
this  case,  demand  of  any  one  of  the  co-obligors  at  his  pleasure 
that  he  alone  perform  or  be  liable  for  non-performance.  On  the 
contrary  he  must  bring  his  action  against  all  of  them  jointly ;  for 
though  they  are  liable  for  the  whole  they  are  liable  only  with  one 
another.  This  relation  was  common  in  the  older  German  law, 
along  with  the  widespread  prevalence  of  communities  of  collective 
hand.  Where  it  was  created  otherwise  than  by  force  of  law  it  was 
created  by  the  formality  peculiar  to  the  principle  of  collective  hand ; 
that  is,  by  common  "^act  in  concluding  the  contract  **  coniuncta 
manu."  Nevertheless  it  was  and  is  less  important  than  the  joint 
and  several  obligation.  Whereas  the  Prussian  "  Allgemeines  Land- 
recht  "  recognized  obligations  of  collective  hand  in  the  case  of  all 
unapportionable  obligations  created  otherwise  than  by  act  of  the 
parties,  the  present  Civil  Code  recognizes  them  only  where  the 
co-debtors  are  liable  with  a  definite  special  estate ;  that  is,  partic- 
ularly, in  the  case  of  partners  so  far  as  they  are  liable  with  the 
partnership  estate,  and  in  the  case  of  co-heirs  so  far  as  they  are 
liable  with  the  inheritance  and  this  is  still  undistributed  (§  2059).^ 

^  Cosack,  ''Burgerliches  Reoht." 
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listic  technic.  In  the  development  of  the  medieval  law  one  can 
trace  the  gradually  appearing  difiPerentiation  of  the  various  forms 
of  contract.  Like  the  law  of  things,  the  law  of  obligations  started 
with  a  single  legal  form,  which  it  at  first  adjusted  to  all  the  lieeds 
of  life.  This  oldest  contract  was  that  of  sale,  "  the  typical  con- 
tract of  Germanic  law."  ^  Hence  we  find  the  word  "  chouf  "  in 
the  old  High  German  glosses,  for  example,  employed  in  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  "  negotium  ",  "  merces  ",  "  business  transaction  " 
("  Geschaft  ") ;  and  the  Scandinavian  languages  designated  with 
the  words  "  kaupa^^'^  and  "*'  kaup  "  every  contract  "  that  can  be 
called  in  any  sense  a  trading  transaction  ('  Handelschaft ')."  * 
A  sale  ("  Kauf ")  in  this  oldest  sense,  however,  was  nothing 
else  than  a  gift  ("  Gabe  ")  that  obligated  the  person  receiving  it 
to  some  counter  performance.  Consequently,  all  transactions 
that  could  in  any  way  arise  could  be  regarded  as  varieties  of  this 
all-inclusive  concept,  for  the  transactions  of  primitive  legal 
traffic,  —  which  could  be  concluded  only  as  non-credit  trans- 
actions (supra,  p.  459),  —  invariably  consisted  in  a  mutual  de- 
livery of  goods  for  goods  (barter)  or  of  goods  for  a  money  price 
(sale  in  the  narrow  sense).  And  this  was  not  affected  by  the 
fact  that  the  spot  transaction  could  be  replaced  by  a  real  con- 
tract, for  here  also  the  delivery  of  the  thing  created  the  obligation 
of  the  other  party.  This  delivery  was  a  "  gift  with  a  charge  " 
("  Gabe  mit  Auflage  ") ;  a  type  of  contract  whose  characteristics 
resembled  not  only  those  of  a  sale  on  credit  but  also  those* of  a 
loan  and  a  bailment  for  custody. 

The  gratuitous  gift  or  donation  ("Schenkung"),  also  fell  within 
this  category.  For  although  the  essential  characteristic  of 
the  donation  as  the  law  was  finally  developed  lay  in  the 
gratuitous  nature  of  the  payment  ("  Zuwendung  "),  this  char- 
acteristic was  originally  alien  to  Germanic  law.  Like  all  other 
primitive  legal  systems  it  recognized  solely  transactions  for 
value.  Every  pfirfprmance  ("  Leistung,")?  if  it  was  to  pro- 
duce legal  effects  and  enjoy  legal  protection,  required  a  counter 
performance.  Therefore  the  "Schenkung"  also  required  a 
counter  gift.  This  principle,  however,  which  necessarily  fol- 
lowed from  the  exclusive  recognition  of  non-credit  contracts, 
was  felt  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  moral  obligation;  since 
the  present  required  the  thanks  of  the  recipient,  the  latter,  it 
was  said,  should  repay  gift  with  gift.    The  legal  aspect  of  this 

» Schroder,  "Lehrbuoh",  64. 

*  V.  Amira,  "Obligationenreoht",  II,  287* 
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idea  was  devdoped  most  logically  by  the  Lombards.  Hieir  law 
required  for  the  legal  validit}'  of  the  dcmaticMi  that  scmiethiiig 
pass  in  turn  from  the  dooee  to  the  dcmor, — idiicfa,  however, 
in  order  that  it  might  not  disappoint  the  good  wiU  ei^xessed  in 
the  donation,  was  a  mere  nominal  gift,  a  so-called  ''  launegQd '' 
C'Lohngeld  '').>  It  was  only  the  "  launeg^  "  idiicfa  made  the 
donation  irrevocable;  through  it  this  acquired  the  character  of 
a  spot  contract.* 

To  be  sure,  already  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  various  transactions 
that  were  needed  in  commerce  were  devdi^ied  with  increasing 
distinctness  6om  the  single,  originally  all-induave,  normal  type 
of  contract ;  a  distinction  between  the  purposes  of  trading  trans- 
actions being  followed  by  a  distinction  between  the  correspond- 
ing institutes  oi  the  Uw.  Sale,  hire  C  ^liete  '0.  lease  {**  Pacht  *'). 
pledge^  and  other  contracts  were  thus  legally  diffoentiated  from 
one  another.  Hie  German  law,  however,  did  not  attain  to 
any  perfection  of  theory  in  its  law  of  contracts.  As  already 
mentioned  {supnij  p.  463),  that  was  first  realized  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  law.  It  is  significant  that  the  l^al 
sources  of  German  Switzerland,  where  the  influence  won  by 
Roman  law  was  very  much  weaker,  maintained  down  into  the 
1700  s  an  almost  absolute  sQenoe  concerning  different  forms  of 
contract.* 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  need  only  emphasize  in  the  following 
pages  a  few  matters  in  which  the  Germanic  law  either  attained 
a  noteworthy  independent  development,  or  pres^nred  old  rules  as 
part  of  the  modem  law  of  trade  that  has  been  developed  upon  the 
basis  of  the  Roman  law. 

§83.   Contracti    of    Sale.^— (I)    PrdhibitiaDS    C'Verbote'O- 

—  The  fact,  above  mentioned,  that  every  sale  was  originally 
concluded  as  a  non-credit  transaction  explains  the  other  fact 
that  there  still  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages  such  a  preference 
for  spot  sales  that  sales  for  future  delivery,  —  also  known  as 
"  Vorkauf  "  (" forestalling'*  a  sale  before  the  goods  are  available), 

—  although  common  in  practice,  were  repeatedly  forbidden  by 
statute.    This  was  still  the  case  in  the  1400  s  at  Hansa  fairs,  and 

*  LitUprand,  73. 

*  Vol  de  Lihvre,  "LaunegUd  und  Wadia"  (1877),  and  "Revision  der 
LaunegildBtheorie",  Z*.  R.  G.,  IV  (1883),  15-54;  Pappenheim,  "Laune- 
gild  und  Garethinx",  no.  14  (1882)  of  Gierke's  "Untersuchungen." 

«  Huber,  "Schw.  Privatrecht",  IV,  849. 

*  Conze,  "Kauf  nach  hanseatischen  Quellen"  (dissertation,  Bonn» 
1889);  Rahel,  "Die  Haftung  des  Verkaufers  wegen  Mangels  ImRechte* 
Erater  Teil :  Geschichtliche  Studien  iiber  den  HeStungserfolg"  (1902). 
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likewise  in  many  of  the  Hanseatic  systems  of  town  law  (Breslau, 
Liibeck,  Riga)  and  in  Swiss  legal  systems. 

Other  prohibitions  and  restrictions  originated  in  considerations 
of  a  lego-political  nature.  In  order  to  discow*age  usurious  over- 
reaching {infra,  §  86),  the  sale  of  uncut  grain  was  frequently 
prohibited,  and  in  general  all  sales  whatever  in  which  measures 
were  resorted  to  by  which  the  just  relation  between  price  and 
goods  was  falsified  or  the  recognition  of  the  relation  made  impos- 
sible. In  order  to  suppress  middlemen,  and  to  insure  the  conclusion 
of  all  sales  under  the  eyes  of  public  authorities,  it  was  for- 
bidden to  sell  goods  that  had  not  yet  reached  their  final  ("  eigent- 
lichen  ")  market ;  particularly,  sales  outside  the  gates  of  the  city 
(likewise  known  as  "  Vorkauf  ",  forestalling),  and  the  like. 

(II)  Obligation  of  General  Warranty  and  of  Warranty  of  Title. 
—  Grermanic  law  imposed  upon  the  seller  a  duty  of  warranty 
corresponding  to  the  old  Roman  "  auctoritas."  ^  That  is,  when 
a  third  person,  by  legal  action,  demanded  of  a  purchaser  the 
delivery  of  the  thing  purchased,  the  seUer  was  bound,  upon  for- 
mal citation  by  the  impleaded  buyer,  to  appear  in  court,  give 
warranty,  take  the  place  of  the  buyer  as  defendant  in  the  action, 
and  by  a  favorable  prosecution  of  the  suit  preserve  the  seisin  of 
the  thing  to  his  buyer  {supra,  p.  411) ;  for,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
the  French  coiitumes,  "tons  venddres  doit  varandir."  To  be 
sure,  there  was  no  procedural  compulsion  thus  to  assume  the 
defense  ("defensio",  "  Schirmung  ")•  But  a  warrantor  who 
did  not  appear  was  regarded  as  a  thief,  and  was  obliged  to  pay 
to  the  complaining  third  party  the  b6t  for  larceny  and  to  repay 
the  purchase  price. to  the  purchaser,  since  the  buyer  whose  war- 
rantor made  default  was  obliged  to  deliver  the  thing  to  the  third 
person.  In  the  same  way  the  seller  was  liable  in  damages  if  de- 
feated in  the  action  he  undertook  to  defend.  Although  this 
duty  of  warranty  existed  by  force  of  law  it  was  nevertheless 
customary,  when  a  contract  of  sale  was  concluded,  to  promise  it 
in  penalty  clauses  in  the  instrument ;  in  these  the  seUer  not  only 
promised  for  himself  and  his  successors  in  title  not  to  disturb  in 
future  the  possession  of  the  vendee,  but  also  expressly  assumed 
the  duty  of  warranty  against  legal  attacks  by  third  parties. 

This  law  of  warranty,  which  was  closely  associated  with  the 
medieval  system  of  procedure  as  well  as  with  the  principles  of  seisin, 
was  maintained  in  essentially  undiminished  authority  so  long  as 

»  This  view  is  attacked  by  Herbert  Meyer  in  the  "Festschrift  fUr 
Gierke",  995  et  aeq. 
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the  body  of  the  Germanic  law  remained  intact.  As  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  1600  s  it  was  possible  to  say  in  Austria :  "  every 
sale  carries  warranty  and  protection  'on  its  back'  ('auf  dem 
ruckhen  ')•"  ^  Indeed,  the  old  system  of  warranty  remained  in 
force  in  many  places  after  the  Reception,  although  only  in  a 
weakened  form.  In  France  voucher  to  warranty  was  transformed 
into  a  "  guaranty-action  ",  by  which  the  naming  of  a  warrantor 
became  merely  a  defense  available  to  the  defendant  at  his  option ; 
it  was  at  his  disposal  in  case  he  did  not  wish  to  make  use  of  the 
right  of  independent  defense  that  was  now  permitted  to  him  in 
aU  cases.^  In  Germany,  the  reception  of  the  alien  law  gradually 
sapped  of  vitality  the  traditional  native  principles.  In  conse- 
quence, acceptance  was  generally  accorded  to  a  theory  which, 
under  the  controlling  influence  of  the  Grermanic  idea  of  voucher 
to  warranty,  had  developed  in  medieval  Italy  out  of  the  purely 
substantive  Kability  of  the  vendor  in  Roman  law  for  the  "  habere 
licere  "  a  procedural  duty  of  '*  defence  "  or  warranty  ("  Defen- 
sionspflicht ")  that  was  exercisable  through  a  '*  litis  denuntiatio," 
and  also  an  action  to  compel  such  defense.  Native  and  alien 
ideas,  principles  of  substantive  and  procedural  law,  rules  of  posi- 
tive law  and  theories  of  natural  law,  were  combined  in  this  theory, 
which  created  in  the  law  an  exceeding  confusion  that  is  here 
and  there  reflected  in  the  great  modern  codes.  Clarification  was 
introduced  for  the  first  time  when  the  Historical  School  of  the 
1800  s  rediscovered  the  pure  Roman  law  and  its  liability  for 
"  habere  licere  ",  —  the  so-called  warranty  of  title  (warranty 
against  eviction,  "  Eviktionsklage  ")>  —  aiid  taught  students 
that  under  the  Roman,  law  the  vendor,  as  such,  was  obligated 
merely  to  perform  the  act  of  conveyance  and  was  not  responsible 
for  the  result  of  such  conveyance ;  and  that  consequently  he  must 
assume  a  supplementary  warranty  of  possession,  —  that  is,  of 
the  "  habere  licere."  The  Civil  Code,  finally,  has  done  away  with 
all  earlier  differences  and  doubts  by  establishing  the  principle, 
which  is  substantively  in  agreement  with  the  early  Germanic 
law,  that  the  vendor  is  obligated  to  secure  to  the  vendee  an 
unimpeachable  ("  lastenfreie ")  title  to  the  thing  purchased 
(§§  433-434) :  a  rule  that  was  unknown  to  the  Roman  law,  and 
which  could  not  have  been  laid  down  in  that  form  even  by  the 
medieval  law,  because  this  did  not  proceed  from  ownership  but 
from  seisin.    The  vendee  is  entitled  to-day  (as  he  was  earlier  under 

^  Rahd,  op.  ct<M  204. 

>  Wach,  '^andbuoh  dea  deutaohen  Civilprossessreohts ",  I  (1885),  657. 
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the  Prussian  "  Landrecht ")  not  only,  as  formerly,  to  an  action 
against  his  vendor  in  case  of  eviction  (disseisin),  but  whenever 
the  better  right  of  a  third  person  can  be  established.  A  notifi- 
cation of  a  claim  by  a  third  party  is  accordingly  no  longer  requi- 
site. On  the  other  hand,  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  vendee, 
despite  the  defective  title  of  his  vendor,  acquires  ownership  with- 
out further  steps  through  the  rule  "  hand  warrant  hand  "  or  as 
a  result  of  the  public  faith  of  the  land  register  {supra,  pp.  223, 
438),  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  sue  the  vendor, 

(III)  Defects  in  the  Thing  Sold.  —  Although  the  old  Ger- 
manic duty  of  warranty  already  imposed  upon  a  seller,  in  modern 
phraseology,  liability  for  defects  of  title  ("  Mangel  im  Recht ", 
defects  "  in  law  ")>  there  did  not  exist,  generally  speaking,  a  lia- 
bility for  physical  defects  in  the  thing  sold.  To  be  sure,  good 
faith  required  that  the  thing  sold  should  possess  the  qualities 
positively  agreed  upon,  and  should  be  without  any  considerable 
faults  ("  Fehler  ")•  But  if  the  buyer  had  once  seen  and  accepted 
the  thing  he  could  not  thereafter  bring  an  action  for  defects  that 
became  apparent  later.  His  acceptance  was  regarded  as  an 
approval  which  deprived  him  of  the  right  of  later  objection 
("  Ruge  ").  Hence  the  maxims,  "  he  who  does  not  open  his  eyes 
opens  his  purse  ",  "  he  who  buys  like  a  fool  must  pay  like  a  wise 
man."  It  was  only  when  the  seller  concealed  defects  with  intent 
to  deceive  ("  arglistig  "),  or  when  there  were  involved  certain  es- 
pecially serious  defects  (which  were  typically  defined  for  different 
sorts  of  goods),  or  defects  of  qualities  expressly  averred  to  be 
present,  that  the  seller  was  liable  for  these.  In  such  cases  the 
seller  might  within  a  certain  short  period  "  wandeln  "  the  trans- 
action, that  is  rescind  it,  and  then  demand  the  repayment  of 
the  purchase  price  upon  redelivery  of  the  goods.  In  case  of  con- 
cealment with  intent  to  deceive,  the  purchaser  also  had  a  claim 
for  damages.  This  treatment  of  the  seller,  in  general  mild,  was 
made  decidedly  harsher  by  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  rules. 
For  from  that  time  onward  a  liability  was  imposed  upon  the 
seller,  in  accordance  \wth  the  Roman  law,  for  all  so-called  "  latent  " 
("  heimlich  *',  secret)  defects,  —  that  is,  defects  not  perceptible 
at  the  time  the  sale  was  concluded ;  and  this  was  not  excluded 
even  by  an  acceptance  of  the  goods  without  reservation  of  rights. 
More  than  this,  the  buyer  was  accorded  at  his  will  the  so-called 
sedilian  actions  of  Roman  law,  —  namely  the  "  actio  redhi- 
bitoria ",  which  corresponded  to  the  action  for  rescission 
("  Wandelungsklage  ")  of  Germanic  law,  and  the  "  actio  quanti 
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nmw^m  "^  ^^  Mindeniiijc^daiBe  ^,  actioo  foraLnicmcul  of  price},  — 
arid  in  sMitMjfn  Uf  tfaeae,  in  case  of  special  vananty  (**  Znsagcn  ") 
i0t  colpabk  efjodmx  oo  the  part  of  the  sdkr,  an  action  npon 
the  CTintract  for  damai^  ^'^  aetjoeniti  ^>.  The sysum  of  actioiis 
trfakrfa  wai^  thns  esUitJ^^hfed  by  the  oonnnon  hw  paased  <yver  into 
the  modem  erjdes.  At  the  same  time  after-effects  of  the  old 
native  law  er/ntinued,  —  so,  especiafly,  in  many  le^  systems  the 
nik  that  the  buyer  foifetted  hb  right  b>'  an  aeoeptaDce  without 
reservation  therec^.  This  continued  to  be  recognised  in  the 
Hamburg  law  in  its  original  .strictness,  and  in  case  of  all  (even 
latent;  deferrts.  The  Pru^'^ian  **  Landredit "  adopted  it,  at  least 
in  the  weakened  form  that  the  buyer  must  immediately  object  to 
such  defects  as  be  noticed  at  the  time  of  acceptance,  or  on^hi  to 
have  noticed.  The  General  Commercial  Code  also  adc^vted  the 
view  of  the  Germanic  law,  requiring  in  sales  belimeii  absent 
parties  that  the  buyer,  immediatdy  after  the  ddivery  of  the  goods 
sent  to  him,  should  examine  them  with  due  care,  and  must  then 
without  dday  give  notice  to  the  seOer  of  defects  known  to  or  know- 
able  by  him ;  detects  which  became  perceptible  only  later  must  be 
reported  immediately  upon  their  discovery  (§  347).  The  present 
Civil  Code  has  rejected,  in  favor  of  the  opposite  Roman  rule,  the 
view  of  Germanic  law  that  the  buyer  lost  his  rights,  in  case  of 
possible  defects  in  the  thing,  by  an  acceptance  without  reser\'^a- 
tion;  it  is  only  as  to  those  defects  which  the  buyer  has  de- 
monstrably known  at  the  time  of  acceptance  that  it  requires  a 
special  reservation  of  his  rights  (§  464).  But  the  new  Com- 
mercial Code  has  in  turn  preserved  the  duty  of  examination 
and  objection  in  all  sales  between  merchants ;  in  other  words,  it 
has  preserved  the  stricter  treatment  of  the  buyer  under  Germanic 
law  (§  377). 

Finally,  in  the  case  of  cattle  transactions,  the  rule  of  the  old 
law  was  preserved  throughout  a  great  part  of  Germany,  and  most 
especially  in  the  entire  South  and  in  Saxony;  the  seller  being 
made  liable  only  for  certain  particularly  important  defects  known 
as  "  chief "  ("  Haupt^  '0  defects,  which  are  exactly  defined 
by  statute.  There  was  not  at  all  involved  in  this,  originally,  a 
preference  of  those  selling  cattle  as  compared  with  other 
vendors;  for  under  the  old  law,  as  already  stated,  every  seller 
had  enjoyed  the  same  favorable  treatment.  After  the  reception 
of  the  stricter  Roman  rules,  however,  which  made  the  seller  liable 
for  all  latent  defects,  the  preservation  of  the  old  rule  in  such 
cases  actually  became  a  privilege  of  those  who  sold  cattle.    The 
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*'  ludicrous  Mosaic  of  legal  diversities  "  ^  presented  by  the  there^ 
tofore  existing  law  of  the  cattle  trade  was  done  away  with  by  the 
detailed  provisions  of  the  present  Civil  Code  (§§  482-492).  It  has 
adopted  in  this  matter  the  traditional  native  rules.  Liability  exists 
only  for  certain  "  chief  "  defects  which  are  listed  in  a  catalogue 
prepared  by  imperial  order;  and  this  only  when  they  appear 
and  are  duly  objected  to  within  a  definite  and  unusually  short 
period  (3,  10,  14,  or  28  days).  Moreover,  the  buyer  has  no 
action  imder  the  Code  for  abatement,  but  ordinarily  only  a  right 
of  rescission,  —  and  in  the  case  of  animals  purchased  for  breeding 
the  right  to  a  later  delivery  of  an  undefective  in  place  of  the 
defective  animal.  In  the  new  Swiss  Code  of  Obligation  Law  the 
rule  has  been  adopted,  in  the  case  of  a  sale  of  cattle  (§  202),  that 
if  the  written  warranty  contains  no  provision  as  to  time,  and 
there  is  no  question  of  a  warranty  of  gravidity,  the  seller  is  liable 
to  the  buyer  only  when  the  defect  is  discovered  and  notice  given 
thereof  within  nine  days,  or  when  an  examination  of  the  animal 
by  experts  is  demanded  of  the  authorities  within  a  like  period. 

(IV)  Transfer  of  Riak.  —  The  treatment  of  the  question  from 
what  moment  an  accidental  destruction  of  or  damage  to  the 
thing  sold  shall  be  borne  by  the  buyer,  and  no  longer  by  the 
seller,  was  determined  in  the  old  Germanic  law  by  the  rule  that 
the  risk,  like  the  usufruct,  should  pass  to  the  buyer  with  the 
transfer  of  the  seisin.  Consequently,  the  transfer  of  risk  took 
place  in  the  case  of  chattels  at  the  moment  of  acquiring  the 
corporeal  seisin,  and  in  the  case  of  lands  at  the  moment  of  inves- 
titure,—  originally  corporeal  investiture,  but  later,  when  sym- 
bolical investiture  was  introduced,  equally  at  the  moment  this 
was  realized,  and  so,  notably,  under  the  medieval  law  at  the 
moment  of  release  ("  Auflassung  ")•  In  this  case,  therefore,  the 
usufruct  and  the  risk  might  be  separated  {supra,  p.  189).  These 
rules  of  Germanic  law,  —  as  contrasted  with  the  opposing  Roman 
rules  according  to  which  the  "  periculum  **  passed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  agreement  to  sell,  —  were  preserved  in  some  of  the 
regional  legal  systems.  They  were  adopted  by  the  Prussian 
"  Landrecht "  and  bv  the  Austrian  Code,  and  in  the  case  of  chat- 
tels  have  finally  been  recognized  by  the  Civil  Code  (§§  446-447). 
When  goods  were  sent  to  a  buyer  from  another  place  the  risk 
passed,  according  to  the  older  Germanic  law,  at  the  moment  of 
dispatch.  This  rule,  also,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Civil  Code, 
following  the  example  of  the  Prussian  '' AUgemeines  Landrecht  '\ 

1  Coaack,  "BOrgerliohes  Reoht",  I  (3d  ed.),  429. 
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but  With  the  difference  that  such  diqiatcfa  is  no  longer  trcftted  by 
the  former  as  a  ddivery,  as  it  was  in  the  Prussian  law. 

§  84.  mn  and  Lease.^  —  (I)  Unlike  the  unitaiy  ooooqyt  of 
the  Roman  *'  locatio  ocMiductio  ",  fatra  and  leaaa  were  developed 
by  the  medieval  law  as  two  different  although  nearly  rdated 
oontracts.  The  ^igtinpiijihiiig  diaracteristie  lay  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  case  of  the  hire  {**  ^liete  ")f  —  which,  to  be  sure,  occurred 
only  rarely  in  the  Middle  Ages,  —  the  user  consisted  ezduavdy 
in  the  bare  use  {"  Gd>rauch  '0  <^  the  dwdling,  whereas  in  the 
lease  {**  Pacht  ")  it  included  also  the  mjoyment  of  the  fruits  and 
profits  of  the  land.  However,  inasmuch  as  in  both  contracts  the 
hirer  or  the  les8ee*(the  bare  or  the  usufructuary  lessee)  derived  an 
economic  benefit  from  the  thing,  he  enjoyed,  in  the  theory  of 
Germanic  law,  the  seisin  of  the  object  of  the  contract  of  hire  at 
lease.  Consequently,  in  the  medieval  law  hire  as  wdl  as  lease 
secured  to  the  person  entitled  thereunder  a  real  right,  which  like 
aU  other  real  rights  was  effective  not  only  against  the  otho*  party 
to  the  contract  but  also  against  all  third  persons  {mpra,  p.  162). 

(II)  The  Chiaf  Conaaqnence  of  the  real  nature  of  the  right 
that  inhered  in  the  hirer  and  the  lessee  by  virtue  of  his  seisin, 
was  the  rule  laid  down  in  numerous  legal  sources  *  that  "  a  sale 
does  not  revoke  a  hire  ", "  hire  precedes  title  ", "  hire  *  breaks  'a 
sale  "  C  hur  brickt  koep  ")•  This  meant,  in  particular,  that  a 
buyer  or  other  acquirer  of  a  thing  let  to  hire  was  bound  to  recog- 
nize the  validity  of  the  contract  of  hire  as  against  himself,  and 
could  not  evict  the  hirer  before  the  expiration  of  the  contract 
term.  He  was  a  party  by  force  of  law  to  aU  contracts  of  hire 
affecting  the  land ;  such  contracts  were  ''  concluded  by  the 
original  lessor  ('  Xermieter  ')  not  only  for  himself  but  at  the  same 
time  in  favor  of  and  as  a  charge  upon  all  future  owners  of  the 
land  hired."  '  To  be  sure,  many  legal  systems,  notably  those  of 
the  Frisian-Saxon  law,  had  recognized  the  opposite  rule  before 
any  contact  with  alien  influences,  —  "  sale  '  breaks  *  hire  "  ("  koep 
de  drift  hure  ap  "),  — and  this  rule  (which  also  prevailed  in  the 
old  French  law)  likewise  passed,  later,  into  many  of  the  r^onal 
systems.  Some  of  the  modem  codes,  such  as  the  Austrian  and 
the  Saxon,  in  turn  adopted  it ;  and  since  it  prevailed  also  in  the 
Roman  law  it  acquired  in  Germany,  in  consequence  of  the  Re- 

^  V.  Brunneek,  "Zur  Oesohichte  der  Miethe  und  Pacht  in  den  deutsohen 
und  germanischen  Recbten  des  Mittelaltera'*  in  Z>.  R.  G.,  I  (1880),  138- 
190. 

>  For  example  "Rechtsbuch  naob  Distinctionen",  II,  4  d,  5. 

»  Coaack,  in  Gerher'a  "System"  (17th  ed.),  355. 
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ception,  general  validity  in  the  common  law.  The  contract  of  hire 
was  thus  reduced  to  a  mere  obligational  relation.  Other  codes, 
on  the  contrary,  clung  to  the  other  view.  So,  particularly,  the 
Hamburg  law,  the  Prussian  "AUgemeines  Landrecht"  (I,  21, 
§  358),  and  the  Code  CivU  (§1743).^  Finally,  the  rule  "sale 
yields  to  hire"  has  been  embodied,  after  violent  opposition,  in  the 
present  Civil  Code  (§  571).  Whether  the  real  nature  of  hire  and 
lease  essential  to  the  old  law  of  seisin  has  thus  again  become  posi- 
tive law  is  a  disputed  question,  but  the' affirmative  opinion  is 
accepted  only  in  very  rare  instances.^ 

(Ill)  Agistment  ("  Viehverstellung  ")  was  a  peculiar  contract, 
regulated  in  the  Germanic  law  with  especial  care,  by  which  a 
bailor  delivered  domestic  beasts  of  pasture  to  another,  the  agistor, 
for  feed  and  care.  The  contract  was  concluded  in  various  ways. 
In  some  cases  it  took  the  form  of  a  simple  contract  of  lease,  in 
which  the  agistor  took  over  the  cattle,  collected  the  profits  thereof, 
and  paid  in  return  a  certain  rent  in  money  or  in  kind;  if  the 
cattle  were  lost  by  "vis  maior",  the  owner  ordinarily  bore  the 
loss,  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  Germanic 
law  (supra^  p.  529),  whereas  the  agistor  must  bear  all  other 
damages.  In  other  cases  a  "  half  "  ("  Halb-")  lease  was  agreed 
up)on, — either  the  ownership  of  the  cattle  remaining  with  the  bailor 
but  he  and  the  agistor  dividing  the  offspring,  or  the  cattle  them- 
selves being  apportioned ;  so  that  the  two  parties  constituted  a 
community  or  partnership.  Again,  a  so-called  "Eisernviehver- 
trug"  ("iron"  contract)  was  frequently  concluded:  in  this  the 
lessee  or  agistor  assumed  outright  liability  for  the  cattle  then 
upon  the  land,  as  regularly  taxed ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  upon  the  estate  cattle  of  equal 
number  and  of  like  qualities.  The  cattle,  therefore,  could  not  be 
lost  to  the  owner;  whence  the  name  of  "iron"  or  "everlasting" 
cattle.  The  earlier  modem  codes  laid  down  nximerous  provisions 
with  respect  to  these  contracts,  which  were  very  differently  regu- 
lated in  details  (so,  too,  the  new  Swiss  Code  of  Obligation  Law 
(§§  302-304)),  but  the  present  Civil  Code  contains  no  special 
provisions  concerning  them. 

»  C/.  V,  Schwind,  *' Kauf  bricht  Miete",  in  "Festschrift  zur  Jahrhundert- 
fder  des  (dsterreichischen)  allgemeinen  biirgerliohen  Qesetzbuohs"  (1911), 
II,  931  et  seq. 

*  See  Coaack'a  decided  opinion  to  this  effect  in  his  *'Bui]g:erliohes  Recht", 
II  (6th  ed.)i  289  et  aeq,,  and  Crome*8  equally  decided  opinion,  agreeing  with 
the  prevailing  view,  in  his  "System^',  II,  580,  and  in  Inering's  J.  B., 
XXXVII  (1896),  1  et  seq. 
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{  %5.   Coirtncta  im  latar  and  lor  iwiki        O) 

for  Trfinr.^ — ''I/  The  medieml  Im^ — Ahhoagh  thefcgd  iawieet 
of  the  Middle  Ages  '32  not  fcvmiikte  the  tfaeoretkal  cuueeiil  of 
a  labor  contfact,  and  akboagb  not  even  a  ooonnon  name  for  such 
contracts  was  kncmii  in  the  older  taw,  nevertheless  there  was 
develr^ied  in  Gennany  even  eari y  in  the  Middle  Ages  an  abimdant 
law  regulating  thenu  From  the  time  of  the  folk-lavs  there  existed 
free  laborers  with  whom  independent  contracts  for  labor  were 
concluded;  and  although  these  were  natnraDy  of  no  great 
importance  in  rural  districts  they  were  more  inqwrtant  in  the 
cities.  For  in  these  there  was  developed  from  the  900  s  onward 
an  active  indttstr>%  in  the  form  both  of  handicraft  ("Hand- 
werk  **),  —  that  is,  labor  upon  an  object  made  for  sale,  —  and  of 
job  work  rLohnarbeit^  ''Kundenarbeit '0.  — hOior  for  cos- 
tomers.  In  various  industries  job-labcH*  pred<Mninated,  as  hoose- 
ludd  labor  at  the  home  either  of  the  woikman  ("  Hdmarfadt ") 
or  the  castomer  C'  Storarbeit '';.  In  many  industries  jMtMlue- 
tion  for  future  sale  ("  Handwertc  '0  ^^  eve^  i»ohibited.  In 
job-work  the  material  was  given  to  the  contractor  ("  Fiiige- 
dinger  '*)  to  be  woiked  up  on  his  own  responsibilrty,  whether  in 
his  own  home  or  in  that  of  the  employer.  The  labor  was  always 
remunerated  in  goods  or  money,  for  wages  were  of  the  essoice  of 
a  contract  for  labor.  The  wage  was  either  freely  agreed  upon,  or 
as  was  ver>'  commonly  the  case,  it  was  fixed  in  wage-tariffs  es- 
tablLsherl  by  local  governmental  authorities  or  by  the  craft.  In 
this  connection  it  did  not  matter,  according  to  the  medieval  view, 
whether  the  producer  was  remunerated  in  the  form  of  a  task 
price  (*'  Akkordlohn  '^)  for  undertaking  the  work  as  a  whole  (in 
which  case  men  spoke  of  "  ein  Werk  besten  ",  or  "  annemen  ", 
"  auf nemen  "j>  or  in  that  of  a  wage  by  time  ("  Zeitlohn  ")•  ^  one 
as  in  the  other  case  the  contract  was  treated  as  a  contract  or  hire 
of  labor  ("  Werkvertrag ",  "Werkmiete")>  and  was  distinguished 
from  a  contract  or  hire  of  services  ("Dienstvertrag",  "Dienst- 
miete  ")> — in  which  latter,  not  the  laborer  himself  but  the  lord 
entitled  to  his  services  '' directed  the  labor  of  another  to  the 
purpose  he  desired/'  ^  The  job-contract  ("  verding  ",  "  furgriff  ") 
controller!  the  fabrication  of  most  objects  necessary  in  daOy 
life,  but  in  the  case  of  more  considerable  tasks  the  reward 
was  customarily  given  periodically,  particularly  in  the  erection  of 


1  RathenhUcher,  *'  Oeschiohte  des  Werkvertrags  nach  deutschem  Reehte 
No.  87  (1906)  of  Oierke'8  "Untersuchungen." 
*  Rother^yucherf  op.  cit.,  24. 
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larger  buildings,  cathedrals,  city  halls,  and  bridges,  and  also,  later, 
the  castles  of  princes  and  moneyed  magnates.  The  lay  builders 
who  displaced,  after  the  rise  of  the  Gothic  style,  the  builders  and 
artisans  of  the  church,  were  customarily  appointed  for  a  definite 
time,  not  infrequently  for  life,  by  a  city,  a  cathedral  chapter,  or 
a  local  ruler,  in  order  to  oversee  a  construction  in  return  for  a 
periodical  wage.  They  in  turn  employed  the  artisans  under 
contracts  for  services,  under  which  pay  was  usually  given  sim- 
ilarly in  the  form  of  a  periodical  wage,  and  only  rarely  by  the 
task.  Inasmuch  as  the  material  was  ordinarily  furnished,  under 
medieval  labor  contracts,  by  the  employer,  and  not  by  the  con- 
tractor, —  although  artists,  even  in  later  times,  almost  always 
furnished  the  canvas  and  the  paints,  especially  the  gold  for  their 
pictures,  —  the  distinction  between  a  labor  contract  and  a  sale 
was  easier  than  in  the  modern  law.  Whether  an  artist's  contract 
should  be  treated  as  one  of  sale  or  for  labor  in  those  cases,  which 
became  more  common  from  the  middle  1400  s  onward,  where 
artists  themselves  furnished  paints  and  gold,  stone  and  wood, 
thereby  undertaking  to  deliver  non-fungible  things  that  were 
still  to  be  created,  does  not  appear  from  the  sources.  The  labor 
was  required  to  be  performed  almost  entirely  by  the  contractor 
personally,  subcontracting  being  for  the  most  part  prohibited. 
As  a  matter  of  course  this  was  true  in  esp)ecial  degree  of  contracts 
by  artists,  notwithstanding  which,  however,  this  duty  was  often 
expressly  imposed.  For  example,  Albrecht  Diirer,  in  his  contract 
for  the  painting  of  the  Heller  altarpiece,  expressly  bound  him- 
self to  make  the  middle  piece  himself,  "  and  no  other  human 
being  than  myself,  shall  paint  one  stroke  of  it."  ^  Relatively 
little  importance  was  attributed  to  delivery  at  an  appointed 
date ;  provisions  concerning  this  are  rare,  and  delays  beyond  the 
time  appointed  ordinarily  resulted  in  no  legal  prejudice;  time 
was  not  yet  expensive.  All  the  greater  insistence  was  laid,  how- 
ever, upon  the  excellence  and  utility  of  the  product.  Not  only 
the  person  ordering  the  thing,  but  also  the  crafts,  in  the  interest 
of  the  good  repute  of  their  labor,  strictly  enforced  this.  The 
contractor  was  liable  for  defects  in  the  product  until  acceptance 
by  the  employer,  who  was  bound  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
article.  By  so  doing  he  deprived  himself  of  the  right  of  later 
objection.  If  the  contract  was  defectively  performed  through 
the  fault  of  the  contractor,  the  employer  had  an  action  to  enforce 
its  repair  ("  Chor  und  Wandel ")  and  for  damages.     Various 

^  Rothenbucher,  op.  cit,,  49. 
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htffOBiogn  9it  abead  y  foood  of  a  ngfat  m  the  cflqploycr  to  abate 
the  pric^  and  in  the  same  way  he  often  Rsored  to  himself  in 
the  coDtiact  a  i%bt  of  reaciagion,  ConTciaeiy,  in  caac  the  em- 
I^oyer  drfanlted  in  an  aet  to  which  he  was  Gontnu:tnaIiy  ohG^ed 
he  nni3t  gi^'e  the  cootiactor  damages ;  and  so,  for  example,  TH- 
mann  Riemenschneider  received  damages  because  he  was  obQged 
to  wait  ten  days  for  scaffolding  that  was  to  be  famished  him,  and 
which  he  needed,  for  the  erection  of  the  tabemade  in  the  Wiix- 
borg  GithediaL'  The  point  regnkted  in  greatest  detail  in  such 
contracts  was  the  duty  of  every  oontiactor  to  redefirer  the  mate- 
rial ddivered  to  him,  but  which  remained  in  the  ownershq>  of  the 
employer;  for  the  loss  of  this  was  the  greatest  danger  to  whidi 
the  em|Joyer  was  exposed* 

(2)  The  dewdapmefd  in  ike  modem  period.  — The  Germanic  law 
of  labor  contracts  was  maintained  snbstantially  intact,  in  a  few 
legal  sv'stems,  down  into  the  1700  s ;  notaUy  in  those  of  Bavaria, 
Lubeck  and  Riga,  and  in  part  in  the  regkms  of  the  Kulm  and 
Hamburg  law  aswdL  But  as  reelects  some  <^  its  rules  it  retained 
authority  far  beyond  these  isolated  districts.  For  it  had  been 
developed  already  in  the  ^liddle  Ages  as  a  customaiy  law  based 
upon  constant  contractual  practice,  and  this  basb  of  customaiy 
law  retained  authority,  and  made  impossible  the  application  cl 
the  RiHnan  law.  The  codes  of  the  modem  period,  under  the 
influence  of  the  common  law,  passed  over  the  labor  eontracrt,  in 
great  part,  in  sQence ;  others  mentioned  it  merdy  in  connection 
with  contracts  of  hire  C*  Miete  ") ;  and  only  a  few,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  town  law  of  Freiburg,  r^;ulated  its  cardinal  principles 
in  agreement  with  those  of  the  Roman  "  locatio  conductio  operis." 
Tlie  treatment  of  the  labor  contract  that  became  established  in 
legal  theory  after  the  Reception  was  based  substantially  upon 
the  Roman  law.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  peculiar 
character  of  such  contracts  was  overlooked,  and  the  doctrinal 
union  of  labor  contracts  with  the  lure  of  things  {"  Sachmiete^'Q 
in  the  Roman  law,  which  was  there  due  to  peculiar  histofi^  rea- 
sons, was  treated  as  a  logical  necessity.  The  Prussian  "Allgemeines 
Landrecht'*  was  the  first  code  to  free  itself,  under  the  influence  of 
ideas  of  natural  law,  from  this  dependence ;  it  treated  the  labor 
contract,  as  was  fitting,  under  contracts  requiring  poative^jcts^ 
("  Handlungen  ")•  It  was  followed  by  the  Austrian  Code,  which 
grouped  labor  contracts  with  contracts  for  services  under  the 
concept  of  the  wage  contract  ("  Lohnvertrag  ") ;   by  the  Swiss 

>  BathenbUcher,  op,  cU.,  09. 
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Code  of  Obligation  Law  (§§  363-379),  by  the  Saxon  Code,  and 
finally  by  the  present  Civil  Code  (§§  631-651).  This  has  adopted, 
as  regards  assumption  of  risk  and  liability  for  defects,  a  whole 
series  of  rules  derived  from  Grermanic  law.  An  important  dis- 
tinction, as  compared  with  the  contract  of  sale,  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  case  of  imperfect  delivery  the  employer  has  the  right 
and  the  duty  to  demand,  in  the  first  place,  repairs  in  the  work  in 
order  to  remove  the  defect.  Moreover,  in  case  of  delay  in  per- 
formance he  has  a  freer  right  of  rescission  than  was  formerly  recog- 
nized. If  the  material  is  furnished  by  the  contractor  and  the 
article  to  be  made  is  a  fungible  thing,  the  Civil  Code  treats  the 
contract  as  a  pure  contract  of  sale ;  and  in  case  the  thing  is  not 
fungible,  as  a  contract  intermediate  between  a  sale  and  a  contract 
for  labor.  v^^^         y 

For  the  rest,  the  modem  development  ofgthe  law  has  led  to 
an  extreme  specialization  of  the  labor  contract.  The  commercial 
law  has  developed  the  contracts  of  commission  agents,  forward- 
ing agents,  and  of  freight;  the  private  law  has  created  special 
rules  for  publishers'  contracts,  broker's  contracts,  and  contracts 
of  building  contractors. 

(II)  The  eontraet  for  serriees.^  —  The  medieval  law  of  Ger- 
many, as  already  mentioned,  proved  its  ability  to  distinguish 
perfectly  between  the  hire  of  labor  ("  Werkmiete  ")  and  of  ser- 
vices ('NDienstmiete^")-  In  the  latter  the  worker  himself  was 
not  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  result ;  the  owner  was  bound 
to  direct  the  work.  Moreover,  the  hire  of  services,  which  was  at 
least  as  widely  prevalent  under  rural  conditions  as  in  cities,  was 
outwardly  distinguished  from  the  hire  of  labor ;  especially  by  the 
relation  of  dependence  that  ordinarily  existed  between  the  parties. 
The  most  numerous  of  aU  contractual  services  were  those  of  ser- 
vants, relatively  to  which  voluntary  contracts  for  services  with 
wage-earners,  bakers,  etc.,  were  of  decidedly  minor  importance. 

(1)  Contracts  for  household  service  ("  Gesindemiete  ").  —  The 
contract  for  household  service  played  no  part  in  the  law  so  long 
as  the  necessary  economic  needs  of  the  household  were  partly 

^  Hertz,  '*  Die  RechtsverhSltnisse  des  freien  Gesindes  nach  den  deutsohen 
Rechtsquellen  des  Mittelalters ",  No.  6  (1879)  of  Gierke's  "Untersu- 
ohungen";  Hedemann,  "Die  Fiirsorge  des  Gutsherm  fiir  sein  Gesinde 
(Brandenbureisch  preussische  Geschichte) ",  in  the  "Breslauer  Festgabe 
filr  Dahn",  I  (1905),  165-220;  Lennhoff,  "Das  landliche  Gesindewesen 
in  der  Kurmark  Brandenburg  vora  16.  bis  19.  Jahrhundert ",  No.  79  (1906) 
of  Gierke's  "Untersuchungen";  Konnecke,  "  Rechtsgeschichte  des  Ge- 
sindes in  West-  und  Siiddeutschland ",  in  HeymanrCs  "Arbeiten",  XII 
(1912). 
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attended  to  by  the  householder  and  the  members  of  his  family 
as  an  independent  economic  unit,  and  partly  by  unfree,  half-free, 
or  even  free,  persons  who  were  either  subjected  to  his  "  mundium  " 
as  lord,  and  so  subject  to  a  relation  of  personal  power,  or  entered 
into  a  real  dependence  by  accepting  a  tenancy.  In  time,  how- 
ever, there  appeared,  beside  these — first  of  all  in  the  cities  and 
then  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  country,  although  owing  to  differ- 
ent needs, — a  class  of  free  servants.  In  the  cities  household 
servants  and  industrial  apprentices  became  indispensable ;  in  the 
rural  regions  the  children  of  dependents  ("Untertanenkinder"), 
especially,  were  employed  as  farm  laborers  and  maids  for  a  modest 
wage.  This  servant  class  entered  into  relations  with  the  lord 
employing  them  by  means  of  contracts  for  services,  which  not 
only  possessed  a  contractual  character  but  also  constituted  a  sort 
of  bond  under  the  family  law.  The  relation  was  therefore  not 
limited  to  the  performance  of  the  services  contracted  for  and 
payment  of  a  wage  therefor,  but  also,  and  in  particular,  made  it 
the  duty  of  the  employer  to  give  the  laborers  a  certain  amount  of 
care.  However,  from  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  onward,  espe- 
cially in  rural  regions,  the  originally  favorable  condition  of  the 
servant  class  suffered  a  progressive  deterioration.  This  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  increasing  repression  of  the  peasant  estate.  Es- 
pecially on  the  seigniorial  estates  of  the  East  there  was  developed 
a  system  of  compulsory  services;  the  lord's  obligation  of  care 
wholly  disappeared,  and  it  is  only  since  the  age  of  rationalism  and 
reform  ("  Aufklarungszeit  '*)  that  a  change  has  resulted  for  the 
better.  In  Prussia  the  "Allgemeines  Landrecht",  and  the  Servants' 
Code  of  November  8,  1810,  based  upon  that  which  was  issued 
for  the  rural  regions,  regulated  the  legal  relations  of  the  servant 
class,  urban  and  rural :  compulsory  service  was  abolished,  a  cer- 
tain social  duty  of  solicitude  was  again  recognized,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  patriarchial  \dew  was  still  maintained  in  many 
respects.  The  Prussian  Servants'  Code  is  still  enforced  today  in 
such  portions  of  that  country  as  were  formerly  subject  to  the 
Landrecht.  In  all  other  parts  of  Germany  relations  of  household 
service  were  similarly  regulated  anew  by  statute ;  in  part  by  the 
great  modem  codes  themselves,  and  in  part  and  most  frequently 
by  a  great  quantity  of  local  regulations.  Because  of  the  element 
of  social  police  which  the  whole  matter  involves,  the  Introductory 
Act  to  the  present  Civil  Code  has  left  it  to  State  law ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  has  expressly  abolished  (§  95)  the  right  of  phys- 
ical punishment  formerly  enjoyed  by  persons  entitled  of  legal 
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right  to  the  service  of  others.  In  addition  to  this  the  provisions 
of  State  law  are  supplemented  by  the  Civil  Code  itself,  and  by 
other  imperial  statutes. 

(2)  Other  contracts  for  services.  —  Other  contracts  for  services 
are  distinguished  from  the  hire  of  household  services,  at  least 
under  the  law  as  it  exists  to-day,  by  the  fact  that  in  them  the  per- 
son obligated  to  the  service  does  not  live  with  his  employer. 
They  may  be  of  various  kinds  as  respects  their  content.  Their 
restriction  in  the  Roman  law,  —  which  passed  over  into  the  com- 
mon law,  —  to  purely  "  personal  "  services,  was  abandoned  by 
the  Saxon  Code,  and  is  also  lacking  in  the  present  German  Civil 
Code.  A  special  importance  attaches  to  contracts  for  industrial 
services.  The  industrial  apprenticeship  contract,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  simple  contract  for  services  by  the  fact  that  it 
imposes  upon  the  employer  or  master  ("  Dienstherr  ")  the  chief 
obligation  under  the  contract,  namely  the  education  of  the  ap- 
prentice, was  already  richly  developed  in  the  medieval  law  of  the 
craft-gilds.  More  recently  it  has  been  specially  regulated  by 
the  Industrial  Code  and  as  respects  commercial  apprentices  by 
the  Commercial  Code.  These  statutes,  as  well  as  the  Civil  Code 
in  its  most  important  provisions,  have  imposed  upon  the  master 
a  certain  care  for  the  physical  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the 
apprentice  that  extends  beyond  the  field  of  pure  contract,  thus 
returning  to  some  extent  to  the  more  paternalistic  viewpoint  of 
the  medieval  law. 

§  86.  Loana  at  Interest.^  —  During  the  supremacy  of  an  agri- 
cultural economy  money  loans  ("  Darlehnsgeschafte  ")  occurred, 
on  the  whole,  only  rarely ;  for  the  lack  of  personal  credit  and  the 
absence  of  any  generally  current  representative  of  value  ("  Wer- 
te  ")  excluded  the  possibility  of  interest.^  Barter  and  pledge 
dominated  economic  life.  These  actual  conditions,  which  be- 
came established  everywhere  in  the  Occident  after  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  decay  of  the  money  economy 
fully  developed  in  its  cities,  were  favorable  to  the  theories  that 
were  advocated  by  the  church,  and  enforced  by  it  with  increasingly 
severe   prohibitions.    For  whereas   Roman   imperial   legislation 

»  PuntachaH,  art.  "Borg",  in  Hoopla  " Reallexikon ",  I,  304,  art.  "Daiv 
lehn",  in  the  same,  389  et  seq. ;  Hedemann^  "  Fortsehritte  des  Zivilrechts  ", 
I,  9  et  86^,,  132  et  acq.  The  abundant  literature,  particularly  that  of  eco- 
nomic history,  is  indicated  by  v.  Below,  art.  "Wucher",  in  the  W.  B.  der 
Volksw.,  II  (3d  ed.,  1911),  1422-1430.  Also  laopescul-Grecvl,  "Das 
Wucherstrafrecht",  I  (1906). 

«  Huher,  "Schw.  Privatrecht",  IV.  866. 
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actually  pennitted  unlimited  interest,  and  even  Justinian's  reduc- 
tion of  the  interest  rate  to  6  per  cent  and  8  per  cent  had  only  slight 
result,  the  Church,  in  view  of  certain  passages  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  (especially  the  saying  in  Luke,  vi,  35 :  "  mutuum 
date  nihil  inde  sperantes  ")  repudiated  the  loan  for  interest  as 
inconsistent  with  the  law  of  God.  The  acceptance  of  interest 
was  first  prohibited  to  ecclesiastics  and  then  in  turn  to  laymen. 
Carolingian  legislation  adopted  this  prohibition,  although  it 
attained  no  great  practical  importance  for  the  good  reason  that 
the  transactions  so  prohibited  were  as  good  as  unknown  in  Ger- 
manic lands.  It  was  only  when  a  money  economy  began  again 
to  develop  with  the  increasing  prosperity  of  cities,  and  the  allow- 
ance of  credit  began  to  play  an  increasingly  important  rdle,  that 
the  chitfch  opened  a  new  and  energetic  opposition,  —  but  one 
that  was  henceforth  opposed  to  the  necessities  of  commerce. 
Alexander  III,  at  the  Lateran  Council  of  1179,  threatened  the 
"  usiu*arii  manifesti "  with  excommunication  and  denial  of  a 
churchly  burial.*  Gregory  X,  in  1274,  ordered  their  expulsion 
from  communes,  corporations,  and  cities,  as  well  as  the  repayment 
of  all  interest  collected,  under  penalty  of  a  denial  of  absolution 
and  of  chiu*chly  burial ;  at  the  same  time  he  declared  them  inca- 
pable of  testamentary  dispositions,  and  their  testaments  void.^ 
Finally,  Clement  V,  in  1311  at  the  coimcil  of  Vienna,  declared 
null  and  void  every  secular  statute  opposed  to  these  commands 
of  the  Church.*  In  this  ecclesiastical  legislation,  which  was  de- 
fended by  the  Schoolmen  with  philosophical  arguments,  interest 
was  classified  under  the  concept  of  usury,  and  the  latter  was 
understood  in  its  broadest  and  most  comprehensive  sense,  in- 
cluding usury  alike  from  credit  and  from  things  ("Kredit-", 
"  Sachwucher  "),  In  particular,  it  was  applied  to  the  contract 
of  sale,  the  principle  that  only  a  "  pretium  iustum  "  might  be 
demanded  leading  in  this  connection  to  numerous  restrictions 
and  to  demands  for  governmental  price  tariffs.  At  this  point, 
however,  the  usury  theory  of  the  Church  came  into  conflict  with 
the  industrial  policy  observed  by  the  secular  authorities  and  the 
craft-gilds  in  the  regulation  of  handicrafts  (supra,  p.  131).  The 
greater  the  increase  of  commerce  and  the  necessities  of  trade,  the 
less  observed  was  the  Canonic  prohibition  of  usury.  They  created 
abundant  means  of  evading  it,  which,  though  denounced  by  the 

*  C.  3,  X :  de  usuris;  5,  19. 

*  C.  1,  2,  VI :  de  usuris,  5,  5. 

*  C.  un.  m  Clem.,  de  usuris,  6,  5. 
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Canonists,  were  commonly  practiced,  and  were  the  source  of  many 
new  and  peculiar  institutes  of  law.  Such  were,  for  example,  the 
institute  of  contractual  pledge  with  seisin  "  ut  de  vadio  ",  already 
discussed,  as  well  as  the  contractual  pledge  of  a  lessee  {supra,  pp. 
260,  379) ;  the  purchase-rent  (supra,  p.  371) ;  the  so-called  "  con- 
tractus trinus  ",  in  which  a  loan  was  concealed  under  the  form 
of  a  partnership  contract  between  lender  and  borrower;  and 
the  "  montes  "  that  were  developed  in  Italy,  —  aggregations  of 
capital  which  were  accumulated  by  a  number  of  capitalists  and 
turned  over  to  state  or  city  as  a  loan  in  exchange  for  an  annuity. 
Inasmuch,  moreover,  as  the  Church  permitted  interest  in  case  of 
default  in  payment,  and  equally  in  all  cases  where_  the  interest 
("^ZinsJ^)  represented  compensation  for  actual  loss  or  perform- 
ance of  special  services,  there  resulted  from  these  other  oppor- 
timities  for  evasion,  particularly  the  possibility  of  interest  on 
debts  evidenced  by  bills  or  promissory  notes  ("  Wechselschuld  "). 
Again,  although  Jews,  as  such,  were  by  no  means  excepted 
from  the  Church's  prohibition  of  usury,  the  penalties  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Church  had  of  course  no  efficacy  against 
them.  The  popes  were  therefore  compelled  to  be  satisfied 
with  inciting  the  secular  authorities  to  measures  against  Jew- 
ish usurers.  But  these  rulers,  on  the  contrary,  very  generally 
granted  to  the  Jews  an  express  privilege  to  take  interest  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Canonic  prohibition,  since  they  themselves  profited  by 
taxing  the  Jews  upon  their  usurious  earnings.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  prohibition  was  more  and  more  frequently  violated  even 
by  the  Christian  population,  and  the  rate  of  interest  rose,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  securing  money  loans  on  interest,  to  an 
enormous  height.  Like  the  rich  Italian  bankers,  especially  those 
of  Florence,  who  were  the  first  international  money-changers 
on  a  big  scale,  and  who  attended  in  particular  to  the  'extensive 
banking  business  of  the  Roman  curia;  like  the  lesser  Christian 
money-changers  of  Asti  in  Lombardy  and  Cahors  in  Provence 
(so-called  "  Lombards  "  and  "  Kawerschen  ")  who  settled  in 
all  the  lands  of  the  Occident  and  proved  their  ability  to  secure 
from  rulers  equal  privileges  with  the  Jews — so  all  other  classes  of 
the  native  population,  nobles  and  burghers,  bishops  and  simple 
clericals,  gave  and  collected  interest  on  money.  At  the  same 
time  legal  theory  and  legislation  clung  to  the  Canonic  doctrine. 
The  Humanists  and  Reformers,  with  the  exception  of  Calvin, 
also  adhered  to  it.  The  Imperial  Police  Ordinance  of  1530  set 
forth  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  usurious  transactions,  and  per- 
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mitted  only  those  contracts  for  land-credit  which  were  known 
as  "  Wiederverkaufe"  C*  resales  ")>  such  as  the  purchase-rent  and 
the  contractual  pledge  ("  Satzung  ")• 

Many  local  legal  systems  conceded  the  justice  of  interest 
as  early  as  the  1500  s,  —  for  example  the  Nuremberg  Refor- 
mation of  1564  and  the  Saxon  Constitutions  of  1572;  and 
these  were  finally  followed  by  imperial  legislation.  TTie  last 
Recess  of  the  Imperial  Diet  of  1654  expressly  permitted,  in 
entirely  general  terms  and  for  the  entire  Empire,  the  col- 
lection of  interest,  just  as  this  had  already  been  permitted 
to  the  Jews  by  the  Imperial  Police  Ordinance  of  1577.  *To  be 
sure,  complete  freedom  of  interest  was  by  no  means  thereby  intro- 
duced. On  the  contrary  a  statutory  rate  of  interest  was  estab- 
lished. The  imperial  statutes  fixed  this  at  5  per  centum ;  many 
of  the  regional  systems  also  adopted  this,  whereas  others  intro- 
duced the  Roman  rate  of  6  per  centum.  Still  other  systems  recog- 
nized different  rates :  thus,  the  Prussian  "Landrecht"  prescribed 
5  per  cent,  for  transactions  between  ordinary  citizens,  6  per  cent, 
for  merchants,  and  8  per  cent,  for  Jews.  Licensed  loan-houses 
were  quite  commonly  granted  privileges  with  respect  to  the  rate 
of  interest.  In  the  meantime,  also,  the  Canonic  theory  had  been 
overturned  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  Church  itself,  notwith- 
standing that  it  never  formally  repealed  the  prohibition,  adopted 
a  milder  practice.  From  the  end  of  the  1700  s  onward  the  tend- 
ency of  the  times  turned  against  any  restriction  whatever  upon 
interest  agreements,  and  in  particular  against  maximum  rates 
established  by  statute.  In  1787  Joseph  II  introduced  for  the 
first  time  by  statute,  though  but  temporarily,  the  principle  of 
complete  freedom  in  interest  agreements,  —  subject,  to  be  sure, 
to  the  observance  of  the  rule  that  made  claims  for  usurious  inter- 
est uncollectable  by  suit.  The  Code  Civil  also  went  over  to  the 
principle  of  unregulated  interest ;  but  in  this  case  there  followed 
a  restrictive  statute  (of  September  3,  1807)  which  limited  interest 
upon  ordinary  loans  to  5  per  cent  and  for  mercantile  loans  to  6 
per  cent.  The  efforts  directed  toward  the  removal  of  all  restric- 
tions were  crowned  with  success  in  Germany  by  the  General  Com- 
mercial Code  (§  292)  as  regarded  mercantile  transactions,  and 
by  the  Act  of  the  North  German  Confederation  of  November  14, 
1867  (which  was  later  extended  throughout  the  Empire  with  the 
exception  of  Bavaria)  as  regarded  trade  among  other  citizens  than 
merchants.  In  Bavaria  a  statute  of  December  5, 1867,  similar  to 
the  Federal  statute,  likewise  abolished  restrictions  upon  contractual 
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interest.  This  legislation  recognized  only  two  limitations  upon  the 
free  regulation  of  interest :  if  more4:han  6  per  cent  was  agreed  upon, 
the  debtor  received  a  right  to  give  notice  every  six  months,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  first  half  year,  of  intended  payment ;  and  further, 
interest  upon  interest  could  not  be  agreed  upon  in  advance. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  complete  abolition  of  usury  thus 
introduced  led  to  great  evils,  the  statute  of  1867  was  sub- 
jected to  thorough  revision.  An  imperial  statute  of  May  24, 
1880,  without  again  introducing  a  maximum  interest  rate, 
designated  certain  rates  of  interest  as  usiu*ious,  namely  such  as 
set  a  rate  which  is  objectively  unusually  high,  and  those  which 
rest  subjectively  upon  an  exploitation  of  the  necessities,  or  levity, 
or  inexperience  of  the  debtor.  Such  usurious  agreements,  ac- 
cording to  the  provision  of  the  statute  of  1880,  were  not  only 
void  in  themselves,  but  also  voided  the  entire  transaction  of  which 
they  were  a  part.  Further,  the  concept  of  usury  has  been  given 
a  comprehensive  meaning  similar  to  that  which  it  possessed  in 
the  Canonistic  theory,  first  by  the  Prussian  "Landrecht"  and 
by  many  statutes  following  that,  and  now  also  by  imperial  legisla- 
tion. An  imperial  statute  of  June  19,  1893,  declared  void  all 
transactions  in  which  pecuniary  advantages  in  any  way  exces- 
sive should  be  stipulated  in  favor  of  one  party  as  a  result  of  his 
exploitation  of  the  necessity,  inexperience,  or  levity  of  the  other 
party  to  the  contract,  no  matter  whether  such  advantage  should 
or  should  not  be  compensation  for  an  advance  of  credit,  —  all 
this,  to  be  sure,  only  when  done  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade 
or  practice.  The  present  Civil  Code  has  rounded  out  the  regu- 
lation of  the  subject  by  applying  generally  the  preceding  ideas. 
The  general  rule  is  freedom  in  interest  rates ;  in  the  absence  of 
special  agreement  statutory  rates  apply :  ordinarily  4  per  centum, 
in  mercantile  transactions  5  per  centum.  But  every  juristic  act 
is  void,  as  usurious,  by  which  "  one  person,  by  exploiting  the 
necessity,  the  levity,  or  the  inexperience  of  another,  and  in  ex- 
change for  some  act  or  performance  on  his  part,  causes  to  be 
promised  or  granted  to  himself  or  to  another  person  pecuniary 
advantages  which  so  greatly  exceed  the  value  of  his  act  of  per- 
formance that  such  advantages,  under  all  the  circumstances,  are 
strikingly  out  of  proportion  thereto  "  (§  138,  2). 

§  87.  Wagering  and  Gambling.^  —  (I)  A  wager  is  a  contract 
in  which  "  each  party  promises  to  the  other  a  pecuniary  payment 

*  WUdOy  "Die  Lehre  von  dem  Spiel  aus  dem  deutsohen  Reohte  neu 
begrundet",in  Z.  deut.  R.,  II  (1839),  133-193,  and  "Die  Wetten",  in  the 
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(' Vermogensleistung  0  in  case  such  party  be  wrong  and  the 
other  party  right  in  their  respective  assertions/'*  That  the 
expression  "  Wette  "  {supra,  pp.  375,  497),  which  was  originally 
far  more  comprehensive,  should  have  thus  become  restricted 
for  this  particular  contract  is  explainable  by  the  fact  that  the 
pledge  of  some  object,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  law  of  liability,  has 
always  remained  essential  to  it.  The  stake,  —  some  thing,  in 
ancient  times  also  the  human  body  or  a  piece  of  it,  —  is  deposited 
as  is  a  pledge  for  an  obligation.  The  obligation  in  the  case  of  the 
wager  consists  in  this,  that  the  bettor  commits  himself  to  an  asser- 
tion whose  truth  is  to  be  later  determined.^  It  seems  to  follow 
from  the  scanty  evidences  of  the  older  sources  that  according 
to  the  legal  view  prevailing  in  the  Middle  Ages  wagers  that  were 
made  "  thoughtfully  and  earnestly  ",  especially  if  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses  and  accompanied  by  the  drinking  of  earnest-wine 
{supra,  p.  507),  or  were  secured  by  the  deposit  of  a  stake,  were 
enforceable  by  suit,  provided  they  involved  no  dishonorable  or 
ridiculous  object ;  and  that  only  excessively  high  wagers  could  not 
be  enforced.  This  view  was  in  agreement  with  the  Roman  law. 
It  persisted,  therefore,  in  the  conimon  law  even  after  the  Recep- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  the  regional  leg^l  systems  adopted 
another  view.  The  Prussian  "  Landrecht"  recognized  a  right  of 
action  at  least  "  when  the  wager  had  been  made  on  the  spot  in 
cash,  and  deposited  either  in  court  or  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
person"  (I.  11,  §579).  Other  modem  codes,  however,  —  the 
Code  Civil,  the  Austrian  and  Saxon  Codes,  the  Swiss  Code  of 
Obligation  Law  (§513),  —  have  refused  legal  enforceabOity  to 
wagers,  though  barring  a  demand  for  repayment  after  settlement. 
This  rule  has  been  followed  by  the  present  Civil  Code  (§  672). 

(II)  Gaming  is  identical  with  the  wager  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  a  transaction  based  upon  chance.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
chance  lies,  not  in  an  uncertainty  concerning  the  correctness  or 
incorrectness  of  an  assertion,  but  in  an  imcertainty  of  the  happen- 
ing of  any  other  form  of  future  event ;  this  happening  is  for  the 
one  party  favorable  and  for  the  other  party  unfavorable.  That 
the  parties  themselves  should  contribute  by  their  acts  to  the 
happening  or  the  non-happening  of  the  event  is  not  necessary. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  gaming  a  corporeal  object  may  be  the  thing 

same,  VIII  (1843),  20Q-239 ;  Schuster,  "Das  Spiel,  seine  EntwicMung  und 
Bedeutung  im  deutsohen  Recht"  (1878). 

»  Coaack,  "BOreerliches  Reoht",  I  (4th  ed.),  580. 

"  V.  Amira,  "Obligationenrecht",  II,  250.  Puntaehart,  in  Krit.  Vj.  S., 
XLVII  (3d  ser.  XI,  1907),  69  et  aeq.,  expresses  a  contrary  opinion. 
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sought  to  be  won,  for  Tacitus  informs  us,  as  is  well  known,  that 
the  primitive  Germans,  in  gambling,  staked  their  freedom  and 
their  body  (Germ.  24).  But  in  gambling  the  stake  is  not,  as  in 
the  wager,  legally  liable  under  the  law  of  obligations ;  for  there 
is  here  lacking  any  legal  duty  ("  Schuld  ")  for  which  it  could  be 
liable ;  "  it  is  merely  the  object  of  a  conveyance  of  title  that  is 
subject  to  a  condition  precedent  dependent  upon  the  result  of 
the  gamble."*  Gambling  contracts  were  permitted  imder  the 
medieval  law,  and  they  were  enforceable ;  but  the  action  by  the 
winner  did  not  lie  against  the  heirs  of  the  loser.^  The  winner  also 
possessed  a  right  of  distraint  against  the  loser.  From  the  1200  s 
onward,  however,  restrictions  were  introduced  directed  against 
the  excessive  rage  for  gambling.  Gambling  debts  were  quite 
commonly  declared  unenforceable  at  law,  and  gambling  in  general, 
or  at  least  certain  kinds  of  gambling  or  high  gambling  or  gambling 
at  forbidden  places,  was  prohibited  imder  penalties.  It  always 
remained  true,  however,  despite  such  prohibitions,  that  the  loser 
could  not  demand  the  return  of  a  gambling  debt  that  he  had  paid. 
As  a  result  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
law,  which  proceeded  from  other  viewpoints,  many  uncertainties 
resulted.  The  Roman  distinction  between  licensed  games,  in 
which  the  winner  was  given  an  action  to  compel  the  payment  of 
the  debt,  and  prohibited  games,  in  which  the  loser  could  bring  an 
action  to  compel  the  return  of  a  debt  he  had  paid,  passed  over 
into  the  common  law  in  the  form  that  games  in  which  there  was  a 
money  stake  were  enforceable,  whereas  those  that  rested  upon 
credit  were  treated  as  unenforceable.  But  most  of  the  regional 
systems  maintained,  in  contrast  to  this  rule  of  the  common  law, 
—  which,  moreover,  was  a  controverted  one,  —  the  unenforcea- 
bility of  all  gambling  claims.  This  was  true  of  the  Prussian 
"  Landrecht ",  the  Austrian  and  Saxon  Codes,  and  the  Swiss  Code  of 
Obligation  Law  (§  513).  The  present  Civil  Code,  also,  has  taken 
this  position ;  without  distinguishing  between  gaming  and  wagers, 
it  provides  that  a  legal  obligation  can  be  created  by  none  of  these 
transactions,  and  that  nothing  performed  upon  the  basis  of  the 
game  or  the  wager  can  be  redemanded  (§  762). 

§  88.  Claims  based  upon  Commercial  P4>er.'  —  (I)  The  Con- 
ception and  VazietieB  of  Commercial  Paper.  —  Claims  embodied 

^  V.  Amira^  op.  cU.,  II,  255.  *  Sep.,  1.  6,  i  2. 

*  For  an  unaerstandine  of  the  history  as  well  as  of  the  theory  of  the 
law  of  oommercial  paper  uie  most  important  of  all  works,  from  the  g^eneral 
G^rmanistio  viewpoint,  are  those  of  Brunner :  "Die  fr&iikisch-romanische 
Urkunde",  in  Z.  Hwid.  R.,  XXII  (1877),  64-124, 505-554  (reprinted  in  his 
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in  commercial  paper  ("  Wertpapier  ")  do  not  involve  a  group  of 
obligations  which  belong  together  because  of  similar  content; 
the  characteristic  which  unites  them  is  rather  one- of  a  formal 
nature.  For  the  exercise  of  certain  rights  it  is  necessary  to  have 
possession  of  a  paper,  namely  of  commercial  paper.  This  paper 
indicates  the  person  who  is  entitled  to  the  right,  or  at  least  it 
authorizes  him  to  exercise  the  same.  "  A  commercial  paper  is 
an  instrument  embodying  a  private  right  the  exercise  of  which  is 
restricted,  under  the  private  law,  by  the  possession  of  the  instru- 
ment." * 

Very  diflFerent  rights  may  in  this  manner  be  united  with  a 
paper. 

Many  commercial  papers  are  of  a  "  personal  "  nature,  —  so- 
called  "  corporate  "  paper ;  they  embody  a  right  of  membership 
in  a  capitalistic  association.  Such  are  shares  of  corporate  stock, 
provisional  shares  ("  Interimsschein  "),  mining  shares,  and  shares 
in  the  Imperial  Bank. 

Another  group  is  constituted  of  commercial  papers  under  the 
law  of  things.  These  are  either  associated  because  of  their 
content  with  the  law  of  land,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rent-deeds 
("  Rentenbriefe  "  and  "  Giiltbriefe  ")  of  the  older  law,  and  the 
hypothecs,  land-debts  ("  Grundschuldbriefe ")  and  land-annui- 
ties ("  Rentenschuldbriefe  ")  of  the  modem  law;   or  they  are 

"Forschungen"  (1804),  524-631);  "Carta  und  Notitia,  ein  Beitrag  zur 
Rechtsgescnichte  der  germanischen  Urkunde.  Commentationes  philo- 
logicae  in  honorem  Th.  Mommseni"  (1877),  570-589;  "Zur  Gescniohte 
des  Inhaberpapiers  in  Deutschland",  in  Z.  Hand.  R.,  XXIII  (1878),  225- 
262,  also  in  "Forschungen",  631-661;  "Das  franzosische  Inhaberpapier 
des  Mittelalters  und  sein  Verbal tnis  zur  Anwaltschaft,  zur  Zession  und 
zum  Orderpapier",  in  the  " Berliner  Festschrift  fiir  Thol"  (1879);  "Zur 
Rechtsgeschicnte  der  romischen  und  germanischencUrkunae",  I  (1880, 
the  only  volume);  "Die  Werthpapiere**,  in  "Handftuch  des  deutschen 
Handels,  —  See-  und  Wechselrechts  ^*  edited  by  Endemada,  II  (1882),  140- 
235.  On  the  exceptions  recently  taken  to  the  historical  researches  of 
Brunner  by  BrandUeone,  "Le  cosl  dette  clausole  al  porta  tore  nei  docu- 
ment medievali  italiatii'*,  in  the  "  Rivistadi  dirittocommerciale**,  II  (1904). 
373-415,  c/.  Schujyfer,  "I  titoli  al  portatore  nei  documenti  italiani  del  medio 
evo",  in  the  " Rivista  italiana  per  le  scienze  giuridiche",  XLII  (1907), 
175-238.  A  still  more  general  attack  upon  Brunner  has  been  recently 
made  by  Freundt:  "Wertpapiere  im  antiken  und  friihmittelalterlichen 
Rechte"  (2  vols.,  1910).  See  also  Partsch  in  Z.  Hand.  R.,  LXX  (3d  ser. 
XI,  1912),  437-^89;  PhUippi  in  '*^G6ttinrische  gelehrte  Anzeigen", 
CLXXIV  (1912),  136-143.  The  contraverted  points  are  still  unsettled ; 
Brunner* 8  theory  is  adopted  in  the  text  as  well  as  at  p.  502  supra.  See 
also,  in  addition  to  the  rich  literature  of  the  commercial  law  which  cannot 
here  be  cited,  Jacobi:  "Die  Wertpapiere  im  biirgerlichen  Recht  des 
deutschen  Reiches"  (1901);  Langen:  "Die  Kreationstheorie  im  heutigen 
Reichsrecht "  (1906) ;  Jacobi :  "  Das  Wertpapier  aJs  Legitiraationsmittel" 
(1906). 

*  Brunner  in  Endemann,  147. 
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associated  with  the  law  of  chattels,  as  e.g.  all  so-called  "de- 
livery-" paper  (bills  of  lading,  waybills,  warehouse  receipts), 
which  not  only  serves  for  the  enforcement  of  a  claim  but  also 
fulfills  functions  under  the  law  of  things,  inasmuch  as  the  de- 
livery of  the  paper  has  the  same  real  effect  as  the  delivery  of 
the  goods  themselves.^ 

The  greatest  legal  and  economic  importance,  however,  attaches 
to  commercial  paper  embodying  contract  claims ;  that  is,  docu- 
ments whose  possession  determines  the  right  to  enforce  the  obli- 
gation that  is  therein  embodied.^  For  this  reason,  although  it 
is  evident  that  the  importance  of  commercial  paper  extends  far 
beyond  the  law  of  contractual  claims,  they  may  properly  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  place.  Again,  they  are  very  different  in  their  form 
and  content.  Thus,  some  of  them  are  based  upon  a  nude  ("  ab- 
stract ")  obligational  promise,  —  for  example  the  bill  of  exchange ; 
whereas  others,  as  for  example  the  interest  coupon,  express 
the  "  causa  promittendi "  and  therefore  contain  a  "  specific  " 
obligational  promise.  Further,  as  regards  the  great  majority  of 
such  papers  the  debtor's  obligation  to  pay  is  dependent  upon  a 
presentation  of  the  paper  ("  Prasentationspapier  ") ;  although 
this  may  in  the  case  of  some  be  dispensed  with. 

In  the  case  of  all  commercial  paper,  —  including  paper  that 
embodies  contractual  claims  ("  Forderungspapier  "),  —  the  ques- 
tion is  important  whether  they  are  necessary  only  for  the  enforce- 
ment or  also  for  the  transfer,  or  for  the  enforcement,  transfer, 
and  creation  of  the  documentary  right.  Instruments  that  are 
essential  to  the  creation  of  a  documentary  right  are  called  "  con- 
stitutive "  instruments.  The  most  "  perfect  "  commercial  papers 
are  those  in  which  all  three  elements  mentioned  are  united. 

Of  particular  importance  in  the  classification  of  commercial 
paper  is  the  circumstance  that  some  of  them  "  secure  to  the 
holder  the  documentary  right  exactly  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
instrument  "  ^  {infra,  under  (III)  2).  Brunner  calls  such  instru- 
ments "  commercial  paper  supported  by  public  faith  "  (literal 
obligations) ;  if  they  are  papers  embodying  contractual  claims 
they  are  designated  "  Skriptur-  "  obligations. 

A  very  important  distinction  as  concerns  the  negotiability  of 
commercial  papers  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  some  the 

*  See  for  a  more  detailed  treatment  Heymann,  "Die  ding^liche  Wirkung 
der  handelsrechtlichen  Traditionspapiere  ,  in  the  ''Breslauer  Festgabeffir 
Dahn",  III  (1905),  133-241. 

*  Brunner,  op  cit.,  151. 

»  Gierke,  "Privatrecht",  II,  125. 
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ezit^t  ci  favor  of  tie  iMier  as  saA  'hoFer-paper  .    TW  dev^ 
Qf^Bi^x  of  tbese  three  dijfema  tjpes  is  the  resch  €f  a  bug  kb- 

11/  Ih^  BMartcal  llavidapflMBib  — inc  ibc  of  <hw uineiits  at 
kjpj  trai:^«dKtk<:^t  oMoes  daaiB  frcm  prnrithr  tnnes.  TW  Gcr- 
maaie  !r/«ten)  of  k|^  iDstniiiiciits  vas  derdoped  in  dose  dqiend- 
eoTjse  o|]Mi  the  Bocnan  nccarial  instmrneot  of  BvxantiDe  pne- 
tjee.i 

The  attitude  of  the  Germaiuc  b  v,  ho«w«r,  in  this  connectkiD 
vias  by  no  means  merely'  lecepdve;  it  added  its  own  ^^dnable 
idea^,  and  it  vas  from  the  muon  of  these  with  the  noD-Germanic 
elementi^  daived  tram  the  antique  vorld  that  there  or^jnated  the 
CfMnmemal  paper  of  medieval  and  modem  time&  Its  develop- 
ment Cfjfistkutes  a  di'ftinct  branch  of  European  lepd  history. 
A  ncitably  leading  part  vas  pbyed  in  this  process,  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  by  Italy, ''  the  home  of  the  European  forms  of  obli- 
gational  iastrument$."  ^ 

(I)  ''Carta  and  XoiUia:' —  In  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Wie  of  legal  instruments  there  already  existed  the  fundamental 
division  of  documents  used  in  private  legal  transactions  into 
''business''  C Gescbaft»- '0  instruments  and  mere  evidential 
r'Bewels-'';  documents;  a  distinction  then  most  sharply  devekqied 
in  the  Italian  law,  and  wfaidi  later  became,  and  is  at  the  jvesent 
day,  fundamentaL'  The  **  bu^ess  "  instrument  of  the  Frank* 
wh  period,  —  "  carta  ",  "  e^nstola  ",  "  testamentum  " ;  also 
caller],  according  to  the  particular  transaction  involved,  "  cesao '', 
"  venditio  *\  etc.,  —  at  once  evidenced  and  was  the  means  of 
crjnsummating  the  legal  transaction.  It  was  a  ''dispositive" 
instrument  because  its  maker  effected  by  means  of  it  a  legal 
dispr>sition ;  and  it  was  also  a  "  constitutive  '*  instrument,  inas- 
much as  he  created  by  means  of  it  a  l^al  relation.  It  was  ordi- 
narily drawn,  as  earlier  in  the  late  Roman  law,  in  a  "  subjective  " 
form ;  the  maker,  that  is  the  party  disposing,  expressed  his  will 


>  ParUeh,  op.  cU.,  476.    See  also  Rabd,  "Haftong  des  VeriAufers 
($upra,  546),  34  et  $eq, 

•  Brunner,  "Fonwhungen",  647. 

»  C/.  fiedlich,  "Privaturkunden"  (supra,  219),  4  et  $eq. 
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in  the  first  person.  In  case  he  did  not  write  it  himself,  but  as 
was  then  the  rule  caused  it  to  be  written,  he  at  least  performed 
the  so-called  "  firmatio  " ;  that  is  he  subscribed  it,  or  put  upon  it 
some  manual  mark  ("  signum  "),  or  touched  it  by  laying  his 
hand  upon  it.  Such  a  "  carta  ",  after  execution,  was  delivered 
by  the  maker  to  the  other  party  to  the  contract,  the  "  desti- 
natary "  ("  Destinatar  ")•  This  delivery  of  a  document,  this 
"  traditio  cartse  "  in  a  legally  formal  manner,  was,  as  above 
explained  (p.  502),  the  formal  act  that  was  essential  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  juristic  act,  to  the  creation  of  the  documentary 
right.  In  this  act  the  document  served  as  a  "  wadia."  Differ- 
ent from  this  was  the  simple  evidential  document,  the  "  notitia  ", 
"  breve  '\  "  memoratorium  " ;  a  statement  concerning  a  legal 
transaction  which  was  written  in  the  third  person  by  the  desti- 
natary  or  by  the  other  party  to  the  contract,  or  by  a  third  person 
at  their  instance,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  written 
evidence  of  a  legal  act  consummated  without  the  execution  of  a 
document. 

In  the  post-Frankish  period  the  "  carta  "  disappeared  in  Ger- 
many even  among  those  racial  branches  that  had  theretofore 
commonly  employed  it,  —  the  Pranks,  the  Alamanians,  and  the 
Bavarians.  In  Italy,  also,  it  lost  ground  to  the  "  notitia  "  from 
the  1100  s  onward.  It  was  only  in  the  form  of  the  sealed  instru- 
mfent,  as  "  letter  ('  Brief ')  and  seal ",  that  the  *'  carta  "  again 
became  prominent  in  the  later  Middle  Ages.  In  the  end  the 
unsealed  notarial  instrument  attained  wide  prevalence  in  Ger- 
many, as  earlier  in  Italy;  especially  after  the  imperial  notarial 
ordinance  of  1512  conferred  upon  it  probative  qualities. 

(2)  Special  clauses  of  commercial  paper,  and  particularly  of 
order  and  bearer-paper.  —  As  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
various  places  (supra,  pp.  519,  534),  the  great  practical  impor- 
tance of  documents  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  —  and  above  all, 
of  the  dispositive  instruments,  the  "  cartce  ",  —  lay  in  the  fact 
that  they  afforded  a  means  of  avoiding  the  inconveniences  that 
resulted  to  increasing  commerce  from  the  lack  of  general  powers 
of  attorney  in  litigation,  and  from  the  imperfect  assignability  of 
contractual  rights.  This  means  was  found  in  the  possibility, 
which  was  peculiar  to  the  Germanic  law  (supra,  pp.  518  et  seq.), 
of  contracts  for  the  benefit  of  third  persons.  This  led  to  the  device 
of  various  clauses  whose  introduction  resulted  in  the  first  great 
development  of  the  law  of  commercial  paper.  These  clauses  may 
be  grouped,  in  accord  with  Brunner's  theory,  into  four  groups. 
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(A)  Demand  and  transfer  clauses.  —  To  the  first  group  be- 
long what  he  calls  "Exaktions-"  (demand)  clauses,  and  the  "  Bege- 
bungs-"  (transfer)  clauses  derived  therefrom.  In  the  Frankish 
period  ^uch  clauses  were  to  the  effect  that  the  drawer,  address- 
ing the  destinatary,  promised  to  perform  "  tibi  aut  cui  dederis  ad 
exigendum  "  (demand-clause),  or  "tibi  aut  cui  cautum  (  =  *cau- 
tionem  ',  document)  in  manum  emiseris,  cui  cartam  dederis."  In 
Italy  these  clauses  can  be  identified  from  the  500  s  onward.  In  Ger- 
many, where  the  clause  "  aut  cui  cartam  dederis  "  was  used  from 
the  first  half  of  the  800  s  onward  in  gifts  of  land  with  reservation 
of  usufruct  to  secure  the  same  to  a  third  person,  it  was  usual  after 
the  1200  s  to  employ  the  phrase :  "  to  you  or  to  whomsoever  holds 
this  letter  with  your  will  (or,  good  will)",  "  to  you  or  to  the  honest 
—  or,  the  rightful  —  holder."  In  Italy,  from  the  1100  s  onward, 
there  appeared  at  times  in  place  of  the  older  Frankish  transfer 
clauses  the  words :  "  vel  cui  ordinaveris  ",  "  vel  cui  praceperis." 
These  were  later  displaced  by  the  national  forms  "  o  chi  ordinera  ", 
"  air  ordine."  In  France  it  was  customary  at  first  to  say  "  vel 
cui  mandaveris  ",  "  a  NN  ou  k  son  commandement  (* command', 
'commis ') " ;  and,  since  the  1600  s  quite  generally, "  ou  a  son  ordre." 
In  Germany  also  the  old  forms  were  displaced,  under  the  influence 
of  the  French  law,  by  clauses  "  an  Ordre." 

(B)  Clauses  of  attorney.  —  Frankish :  "  tibi  aut  cui  hoc 
scriptum  vice  tua ",  or  "  pro  parte  tua  in  manu  paruerit." 
Similarly,  the  German :  "  to  you,  or  to  whoever  shall  hold  this 
letter  with  your  good  will  (or,  on  your  account)." 

(C)  Alternative  bearer  clauses.  —  Frankish :  "  tibi  aut 
cui  hoc  scriptum  in  manu  paruerit."  German :  "  to  you  or  to 
whoever  shall  hold  this  letter  " ;  or,  "  to  the  holder  ('  Behalter  ', 
'  Inhaber  ')  of  this  letter." 

(D)  Pure  bearer  clauses.  —  Frankish :  the  drawer  promises 
to  perform  "  ad  hominem,  apud  quem  hoc  scriptum  in  manu 
paruerit."  German:  "to  the  holder  (or,  presentor)  of  this 
letter." 

Of  these  bearer  clauses,  which  were  used  particularly  in  the 
early  period  in  imposing  contractual  penalties  (supra,  pp.  521  et 
seq.),  the  alternative  form  appeared  in  Italy  in  the  800  s  and  the 
pure  form  in  the  900  s.  In  Germany  countless  instruments  with 
bearer  clauses  of  the  most  various  forms  are  found  from  the  1200  s 
onward. 

In  all  these  clauses  one  characteristic  was  evidently  common; 
namely  that  the  maker  of  the  instrument  promised  performance 
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under  certain  circumstances  to  some  third  person,  still  unknown, 
who  should  be  the  holder  of  the  letter,  and  who  was  not  a  party 
to  the  contract.  But  they  showed  considerable  differences  in 
detail.  In  the  case  of  the  demand,  the  transfer,  and  the  attorney 
clauses,  the  third  person  was  not  to  be  determined  by  the  mere 
fact  of  holding  the  instrument  but  by  the  future  voluntary  act 
of  a  known  and  designated  person.^  Brunner  therefore  groups 
these  clauses  together  as  restricted  or  qualified  clauses  to  bearers. 
The  demand  and  transfer  clauses  were  limited  by  an  order  of  the 
obligor  therein  named ;  the  attorney  clause,  by  a  representative 
relation.  As  contrasted  with  these,  the  alternative  and  pure 
clauses  to  bearer  were  unqualified ;  only,  in  the  former  the  bearer 
was  named,  alternatively,  in  addition  to  the  designated  obligor, 
and  in  the  latter  he  was  named  alone.  The  demand  and  transfer 
clauses  required  that  the  third  person  presenting  the  instrument 
should  prove  that  this  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  first  taker, 
designated  therein ;  that  he  had  been  designated  ("  ordiniert  *') 
by  the  latter.  The  proof  of  the  transfer  was  commonly  effected 
by  means  of  special  instruments  that  were  executed  to  the  third 
person  by  the  designated  payee ;  in  Germany  they  were  known 
as  "  Willebriefe "  ("  will-letters  ")•  In  France,  however,  the 
usage  became  common  in  the  1600  s  to  write  upon  the  back  of  the 
obligational  instruments  ("  in  dorso  ",  "  en  dos  ")  a  notice  so 
empowering  the  third  person,  the  "  order."  This  was  the  "  en- 
dorsement ",  which  finally  spread  from  France  to  all  countries 
as  the  sole  form  for  legitimation  and  transfer  of  "indorsable" 
commercial  paper. 

Just  as  proof  of  transfer  was  necessary  in  the  case  of  transfer 
and  order  clauses,  so  in  the  case  of  the  representation  clause 
proof  was  required  of  the  delivery  of  a  power  of  attorney. 
Papers  containing  such  qualified  clauses  to  bearer  were  therefore 
"  limited  by  the  shortness  of  the  course  they  could  follow  from 
the  hand  of  the  person  therein  named  to  the  hand  of  the  *  order  ' 
or  representative."  *  In  contrast  to  these,  instruments  with 
bearer,  clauses,  whether  alternative  or  pure,  "  could  pass  through 
several  hands."*  For  in  their  case  presentation  of  the  paper 
sufficed,  without  it  being  necessary  that  the  holder  should  prove 
either  a  transfer  of  the  right  or  a  grant  of  a  power  of  attorney. 
This  gave  an  extraordinarily  easy  circulation  to  bearer  paper. 

^  Brunner,  "Das  franzdsisohe  Inhaberpapier",  29. 
«  Brunner f  "Forschungen",  585. 
•  Brunner,  op.  cit. 
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They  represented  a  mode  of  identifying  the  subject  to  a  right 
which  was  peculiar  to  Germanic  law,  and  which  possesses  simi- 
larity to  real  rights.^  As  in  the  case  of  the  latter  a  right  was 
so  associated  with  the  soil  that  it  inhered  in  each  successive  owner 
of  the  land  {supra,  p.  178),  so  here  any  temporary  owner  of  the 
instrument  appeared  as  the  subject  of  the  right  therein  embodied. 

The  institute  of  bearer  paper  was  more  and  more  shaken 
in  the  second  half  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  increasing  influence 
of  the  Roman  law,  to  which  the  ideas  which  it  represented  were 
unknown,  until  finally  "  the  strong  Romanistic  movement " 
that  made  itself  felt  in  France  in  the  1500  s,  and  which  also 
decisively  influenced  other  countries,  "robbed  it  of  its  vital 
principle  and  degraded  it  to  the  rank  of  mere  '  nominal '  C  Na- 
mens- ')  paper  "  ^  by  requiring  from  the  bearer  proof  that  the 
right  in  question  had  been  transferred  to  him,  or  that  a  power 
of  attorney  had  been  given  him  to  enforce  it.  This  confusion 
was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  unrestricted  representation  in 
litigation  and  the  assignability  of  contractual  choses  in  action 
had  been  meanwhile  established.  . 

However,  this  crisis  was  "  overcome,  first  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  then  in  France  and  Germany,  in  the  case  of  paper 
with  a  pure  order  clause."  ^  As  respects  such  paper  the  dispen- 
sability of  proof  of  the  right  or  of  the  power  of  attorney  became 
nothing  less  than  international  law.  Commercial  paper  with 
alternative  clauses  to  bearer  disappeared  from  commercial  usage, 
their  functions  being  assumed  by  order  paper,  since  this  was 
closely  assimilated  as  respects  negotiability  to  bearer  paper,  — 
namely,  in  that  whereas  the  order  clause  originally  permitted  only 
a  subsequent  transfer  of  the  paper,  in  accord  with  its  literal 
expression,  an  unrestricted  negotiability  was  developed  in  the 
1600  s,  first  of  all  in  France,  whence  it  found  entry  into  other 
countries.  In  the  case  of  bills  of  exchange,  imrestricted  nego- 
tiability, even  in  the  absence  of  an  order  clause,  became  a  statu- 
tory presumption,  which  could  be  repelled  only  by  a  negative 
clause  ("  nicht  an  Order ''). 

With  this  step,  the  concepts  of  the  Germanic  law  were  firmly 
established,  in  the  case  of  bearer  as  well  as  of  order  paper ;  and 
both  these  legal  institutes  were  transformed  into  most  welcome 
instruments  of  commerce,  especially  in  banking.    Order  papers 

*  Brunner,  opcU.f  545. 

s  Brunner,  "Das  franzosische  Inhaberpapier",  68  et  seq. 

•  Brunner,  in  Endemann,  197. 
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were  legally  developed  mainly  in  the  commercial  law.  Most 
elaborate  was  the  development,  in  many  respects  international, 
of  the  bill  of  exchange.  The  General  Bills  of  Exchange  Act, 
perfected  December  9,  1847,  one  of  tie  most  excellent  of  mod- 
em statutes,  created  for  this  instrument  a  uniform  law  for 
all  Germany,  at  first  merely  in  fact,  but  since  the  adoption  of  that 
Act  as  a  statute  of  the  present  Empire  also  de  jure.  As  regards 
the  "  perfect "  or  technical  forms  of  order-paper,  which  are  used 
almost  exclusively  in  business,  the  General  Commercial  Code  laid 
down  certain  general  norms.  It  declared  to  be  such  (Arts.  301- 
302) :  merchants'  orders  to  pay  or  deliver  ("  Anweisungen  ")>  nier- 
chants'  promissory  notes,  bills  of  lading,  way-bills,  warehouse 
receipts,  bottomry  bonds,  and  marine  insurance  policies;  an 
enumeration  which  was  substantially  adopted,  along  with  the 
legal  rules  respecting  them,  by  the  new  Commercial  Code  (§  363). 
As  respects  bearer  paper,  the  present  Civil  Code  has  established 
for  the  first  time  uniform  rules  of  law  in  its  section  upon  "  obli- 
gations to  bearer  "  (§§  793-808). 

(Ill)  Chief  Germaziic  Elements  in  the  Present  Law  of  Commer- 
cial Paper.  —  The  Germanic  legal  ideas  which  were  fused  in 
the  early  Middle  Ages  with  the  late  Roman  system  of  legal  docu- 
ments in  the  creation  of  commercial  paper,  still  dominate  its 
modem  form,  however  much  this  has  been  perfected  as  compared 
with  its  medieval  form.  Without  any  attempt  to  give  a  system- 
atically complete  review  of  the  present  law  of  commercial 
paper,  we  will  here  refer  briefly  to  those  points  in  which  its  Gerr 
manic  character  is  still  particularly  influential. 

(1)  The  creation  of  the  debtor's  duty  to  'perform.  —  The  question 
how  there  arises  in  the  cases  of  order  and  bearer  paper  (in  the 
case  of  nominal  paper  the  question  cannot  arise),  the  right  of  a 
third  person,  upon  presentation  of  the  paper  as  special  indorsee  6t 
bearer,  to  demand  from  the  debtor  the  performance  therein  prom- 
ised, is  one  of  the  most  debated  problems  of  the  modem  private 
law.  But  if  one  considers  the  history  of  their  development,  and 
bears  in  mind  certain  controlling  Germanic  principles,  its  solution 
cannot  be  doubtful.  As  already  stated,  the  researches  of  Bmnner 
have  shown  us  that  both  in  the  late  Roman  and  in  the  early  medie- 
val law  the  "  Urkundungsakt ",  that  is  the  act  "  by  which  a 
juristic  act  is  consummated  by  use  of  a  dispositive  instmment  ",^ 
was  never  the  vmting,  the  physical  preparation  ("  Kreation  ")> 
but  always  ihe.  delivery  or  tradition  of  the  document,  —  at  first 

^  Brunner,  in  Endemann,  165. 
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with  legal  formalities  but  later  informally,  —  from  the  maker 
to  the  destinatary.  Already  in  the  Prankish  period  the  nile^ 
prevailed  which  was  Iformulated  in  the  1600  s  by  the  celebrated 
English  jm'ist  Coke  for  the  contemporary  law  of  his  country: 
"  traditio  facit  loqui  cartam."  ^  The  Germanic  law  did,  indeed, 
under  some  circumstances,  attribute  legal  force  to  a  unilateral 
promise  {supra,  pp.  513  et  seq,) ;  but  the  element  which  here 
produced  legal  consequences  was  not  a  unilateral  act  of  the  maker 
of  the  instrument,  but  the  bilateral  act  of  delivering  the  instru- 
ment ;  that  is,  the  contract  concluded  between  the  maker  and  the 
transferee  of  the  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  "  traditio  cartae." 
And  therefore  it  is  not  the  "  writing-theory "  ("  Kreations- 
theorie"),  —  which  in  its  various  forms  (writing-theory  proper; 
"title-theory"  "  Eigentumsverschaffungstheorie  ")  explains  the 
documentary  right  as  originating  in  a  unilateral  act  of  the 
drawer,  —  that  is  historically  justified,  but  the  opposing  "con- 
tract "  ("  Vertrags-  ")  theory.  True,  this  would  not  alone  be 
sufficient  to  justify  one  in  postulating  that  as  the  basis  also  of 
the  modern  law.  But  what  is  more,  when  rightly  understood  it 
affords  an  entirely  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  modern  rules, 
which  were  once  deemed  explainable  only  through  the  "  writing  " 
theory. 

(2)  Ths  "  legitimizing  "  quality  of  commercial  paper,  —  As  al- 
ready remarked,  the  essential  nature  of  commercial  paper  is 
found  in  its  purest  form  in  "  commercial  paper  based  upon  public 
faith  "  (Brunner),  or  as  they  are  also  called  "  literal  "  obligation 
papers  (Gierke).  Among  these  belong,  according  to  the  present 
law  of  credit  instruments  ("  Forderungspapiere "),  the  so- 
called  "  perfect "  order  papers,  that  is  those  forms  of  order 
paper  in  which  the  paper  is  essential  to  the  creation,  the  transfer, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  right  therein  embodied;  namely, 
the  bill  of  exchange,  the  seven  forms  of  paper  recognized  by  the 
commercial  law  which  are  enumerated  in  §  363  of  the  Commercial 
Code  {supra,  p.  573),  and  all  forms  of  bearer  paper.  In  these 
forms  of  commercial  paper  the  third  person,  who  is  in  a  position 
to  establish  his  claim  under  the  literal  reading  of  the  promise  as 
the  person  to  whom  performance  is  promised,  —  that  is  to  say, 
either  as  the  immediate  or  mediate  indorsee  ("  Order  ")  of  the 
first  holder  therein  named,  or  as  bearer,  —  can  rely  absolutely 
upon  the  paper.  Defenses  that  do  not  result  from  the  paper  it- 
self but  from  the  defective  rights  of  his  predecessors  in  title,  can- 

1  Brunner,  "Carta  und  Notitia",  576. 
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not  be  set  up  against  him ;  the  paper  authorizes  him  to  enforce 
against  the  maker,  under  all  circumstances  and  according  to  its 
literal  readings  the  right  therein  embodied. 

This  legitimizing  force  of  commercial  paper  based  upon  public 
faith  is  so  strong  that  it  is  effective  even  where  the  substantive 
right  and  the  ostensible  right  do  not  coincide.  Such  a  separation 
occiu^,  for  example,  when  an  unqualified  indorsement  is  made 
by  one  who  is  entitled  to  such  right  to  a  third  person  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  collection  (for  which  purpose  a  qualified  indorse- 
ment is  also  available  under  the  law  of  bills  and  notes,  although 
this  form  is  almost  unknown  in  practice).  The  third  person  here 
appears  to  others  as  the  owner  of  the  paper,  and  therefore  as  the 
subject  of  the  right;  whereas  in  the  intention  of  the  parties  he 
has  no  independent  rights,  but  is  entitled  merely  to  collect  the 
sum  as  the  attorney  of  the  person  thereto  entitled.  This  confu- 
sion, however,  agrees  precisely  with  the  intention  of  the  parties. 
Such  a  "  legitimated  "  holder  of  bearer  or  order  paper  ought  to 
be  entitled  to  present  his  claim  against  the  debtor,  either  in  or 
out  of  court,  "  without  being  obliged  to  disclose  whether  he 
is  enforcing  his  own  right  as  a  legal  successor  to  another's  title, 
or  is  only  enforcing,  in  effect,  the  right  of  another,  as  an  agent."  ^ 
To  use  Jacobi's  apt  expression,  the  question  here  is  quite  the  same 
as  in  the  transfer  of  medieval  seisin,  which  likewise  alwavs  carried 
the  right  of  representation  in  a  law  suit;  and  this,  even  when 
the  question  was  one  of  the  transfer  of  a  mere  derivative  seisin, 
dependent  upon  a  higher  one. 

Such  a  separation  of  substantive  and  formal  rights,  however, 
may  also  take  place  in  such  manner  that  even  an  unauthorized 
possessor,  who  should  not  enforce  the  right  embodied  in  the  paper, 
nevertheless  can  effectually  enforce  it.  In  the  case  of  "  perfect  " 
order  paper,  a  bona  fide  indorsee  himself  acquires  title  to  the 
paper,  and  so  to  the  right  therein  embodied,  by  any  formally 
correct  indorsement,  even  when  the  paper  was  earlier  stolen  or 
lost ;  as  may  be  the  case,  for  example,  if  the  rightful  holder  has 
made  an  indorsement  in  blank  and  the  thief  thereafter  fills  in 
such  blank  indorsement  with  his  own  name,  and  then  reindorses 
the  paper  to  another  party.  In  the  case  of  bearer  paper,  how- 
ever, it  is  entirely  immaterial  how  the  paper  has  reached  the 
hands  of  the  holder;  even  when  he  himself  has  stolen  it,  he  ap- 
pears to  be  the  rightful  holder  as  against  bona  fide  third  persons. 
In  these  cases  also  the  medieval  Germanic  idea  of  "  legitimation  " 

^  Jacobi,  ''Wertpapier  als  Legitimationsiuitter',  58. 
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has  the  same  effect  as  in  the  law  of  seisin,  and  in  the  modern  law 
of  the  public  faith  of  the  land-book.  Even  the  mere  writing  out 
of  a  commercial  paper  is  a  ''  dangerous  action/'  ^  for  a  "  worth- 
less piece  of  paper  b  transformed  by  it  into  an  instrument  adapted 
to  transfer  for  value."  ^  If  the  drawer  of  this  instrument  gives  it 
out  of  his  own  hands,  and  a  perfect  order  paper  or  a  bearer  paper 
is  involved,  he  thereby  assumes  a  contractual  obligation  to  make 
the  promised  payment  to  such  third  person  as  may  establish  his 
claim  by  presentation  of  the  paper,  as  bearer  or  as  indorsee  of  the 
original  payee.  The  intention  of  the  contracting  parties,  there- 
fore, as  in  the  case  of  every  contract  for  the  benefit  of  a  third  per- 
son, is  to  the  effect  that  such  third  person  shall  be  authorized  to 
enforce  the  right.  The  third  person  presenting  the  paper  and 
legitimizing  himself  in  the  manner  required  by  law,  has  in  his 
favor  the  presumption  of  fact  (''  Rechtsschein  ")  that  he  too  has 
acquired  the  paper  by  contract,  that  is  by  transfer ;  a  prima  facie 
right  which  protects  him  until  proof  of  the  contrary.  Nor  is  it 
different  even  in  the  rare  "  pathological "  case  where  the  paper 
has  gotten  out  of  the  hands  of  the  drawer  before  delivery,  and  has 
then  been  put  by  a  third  person  into  commercial  circulation.. 
For  here  also  the  drawer  has  created  by  his  subscription  the 
**  dangerous  "  condition ;  he  has  created  a  thing  which  is  bound  to 
suggest  that  it  has  been  put  into  circulation  by  him  intentionally, 
that  is  that  it  has  been  delivered  to  the  payee  under  an  ordinary 
contract.  For  this  reason  the  right  of  the  holder  presenting  the 
instrument  rests  upon  a  contract  whose  existence  is  presumed  in 
his  favor.  This  case  also,  therefore,  by  no  means  requires  one 
to  abandon  the  "  contract  "  in  favor  of  the  "  writmg  "  theory. 

The  counterpart  of  this  far-reaching  duty  that  rests  upon  the 
maker  of  the  paper  is  the  "  emancipatory  effect "  of  payment  by 
him  to  a  person  ostensibly  entitled  thereto.  Such  payment 
involves  the  destruction  of  the  right  of  the  person  justly 
C*  materiell ")  entitled  thereto  whenever  the  substantive  be- 
comes thus  separated  from  the  apparent  right. 

Topic  2.    Obligations  based  upon  Torts 

§  89.  ObligatioiiB  based  upon  Torts.  (I)  Tort  Obligations 
in  General.  —  (1)  The  older  law.  —  The  earliest  law  saw  in 
every  violation  of  an  obligation  a  misdeed  that  was  subject 
to    penalty.     From  this  viewpoint  of  penal  law,  there  was  no 

»  Jacobi,  op.  cit.,  50.  »  Gierke,  "Privatreoht",  II,  111. 
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difference  between  the  consequences  of  a  breach  of  contract 
and  those  of  violating  a  person's  non-contractual  rights.  The 
violation  resulted^  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  case,  in  a  lia- 
bility of  the  debtor  for  a  b6t ;  and  in  the  one  as  in  the  other  case 
the  b6t  served,  at  first,  the  tWb  ends  of  punishment  and  damages. 
A  public  penalty  (a  wlte),  in  addition  to  the  b6t,  was  required 
only  in  the  case  of  certain  acts  of  a  criminal  ("  verbrecherisch  ") 
character. 

This  viewpoint  was  abandoned  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  conse- 
quences, under  the  criminal  and  the  private  law  respectively, 
of  a  violation  of  another's  rights,  were  separated,  and  only  the 
latter  left  to  the  regulation  of  the  private  law.  But  the  influence 
of  the  old  viewpoint  of  the  criminal  law  continued  to  be  so  far 
felt  that  the  same  strict  principles  continued  to  prevail,  as  re- 
spected the  obligor's  duty  of  penance,  in  case  of  violation  of  non- 
contractual rights,  as  were  controlling  in  obligations  originating 
in  a  breach  of  contract  {supra,  pp.  527  et  seq.).  The  obligor  was 
bound  to  make  good  all  damage  whatever  caused  by  his  unlawful 
conduct,  and  no  distinction  was  made  between  legal  fault 
and  an  involuntary  act  ("  Ungefahr  ")  so  far  as  regarded  this 
question  of  compensation.  In  accord  with  the  principle,  "  he 
who  has  unwillingly  done  must  willingly  pay  ",  the  damage  done 
by  persons  not  responsible  for  their  actions  (children,  insane 
people)  was  therefore  made  good  from  their  property ;  moreover, 
a  child  doing  such  damage  might  be  delivered  to  the  injured  per- 
son, in  order  that  the  latter  might  cancel  the  obligation  by  its 
labor.  But  no  penalty  was  imposed  upon  irresponsible  persons.^ 
Here  too,  it  was  immaterial  whether  the  damage  had  been  done 
by  a  positive  act  or  by  a  failure  to  act.^  As  in  the  case  of  breaches 
of  contract,  so  here  only  "  external "  accident  could  free  one 
from  an  obligation  to  give  damages.  Aside  from  that,  only  self- 
defense  ("  Notwehr  ")  was  regarded  as  suflScient  to  preclude  legal 
responsibility,  and  therewith  the  duty  to  give  damages. 

(2)  The  modem  law.  —  As  a  result  of  the  Reception,  the  Roman 
principles  attained  the  authority  of  common  law.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Roman  law  contained  no  general  principle  similar  to  the  Ger- 
manic, but  recognized  an  obligation  of  giving  damages  (aside 
from  cases  of  fraud)  only  in  cases  under  the  Aquilian  action,  — 
that  is,  only  in  case  of  damage  done  to  things  by  positive  act,  — 
and  in  certain  other  special  cases,  the  Reception  involved  a  con- 
siderable relaxation  of  the  native  rules.    The  regional  legal  sys- 

1  Sap.,  II,  65,  §  1.  »  Sap.,  II,  38. 
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tems,  however,  continued  quite  commonly  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  latter.  The  great  modem  codes,  in  particular, 
again  introduced  an  extension  of  damages  as  compared  with 
the  Roman  law,  in  that  they  allowed  such  for  every  act  that  vio- 
lated another's  right,  whether  by  misfeasance  or  by  non-feasance.^ 
I  However,  in  (Jermany  as  in  Rome  some  fault  ("  Verschulden  ") 
» was  quite  generally  required.  The  present  Civil  Code,  also,  has 
laid  the  element  of  fault  ("  Verschuldungsprinzip ")  at  the 
basis  of  its  regulation  of  tort  damages.  But  in  so  doing  it  has 
attempted  to  make  a  graded  classification  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  wrongful  act.  If  there  is  involved  an  injury  to  life, 
body,  health,  freedom,  property,  or  to  any  other  right  of  another, 
then  mere  negligence  suffices  to  constitute  fault  (§  823,  1) ;  if  a 
statute  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  other  person  is  violated 
by  the  wrongful  act,  it  may  be  that  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  fault  is  assumed  under  some  circumstances,  only 
in  case  of  gross  negligence  or  premeditation  (§  823,  2) ;  if,  finally, 
the  damage  to  the  other  person  constitutes  a  violation  of  public 
morals  ("  gute  Sitten  ")>  actual  intent  is  necessary  (§  826). 

But  the  influence  of  the  viewpoint  of  the  older  Grerman  law, 
which  disregarded  personal  fault,  was  felt  even  in  the  modern 
period  to  the  extent  that  some  modem  codes  retained  in  some 
cases  a  liability  for  damages  against  mentally  irresponsible 
persons.  (The  present  Civil  Code  has  also  adopted  this  mle, 
subject  to  the  qualification  that  such  liability  arises  only  when 
it  accords  with  equity,  and  when  it  will  not  deprive  such 
irresponsible  person  of  the  means  necessary  for  his  maintenance 
in  a  manner  befitting  his  social  rank  (§§  827-829).  \  Above  all, 
however,  modem  legislation  —  first  in  various  State  laws  and 
later  in  the  imperial  statute  of  June  7,  1871  — relating  to  the  lia- 
bility of  railroads  and  other  similar  public  works  has  imposed 
upon  persons  operating  these  an  absolute  liability  for  deaths  and 
bodily  injuries,  subject  only  to  the  exceptions  of  vis  maior  and 
contributory  negligence ;  and  has  even  placed  upon  the  operator 
the  burden  of  proving  those  circumstances  which  relieve  him  from 
his  liability,  —  a  reversal  of  the  burden  of  proof  otherwise  prevail- 
ing in  the  present  law. 

Particular  provision  is  made  in  modern  statutes  concerning  the 
extent  of  one's  liability  for  damages  in  case  of  the  killing  or  bodily 

»  For  example,  Code  Civil,  §  1382 :  "Any  act  whatever  of  one  person, 
which  does  damage  to  another,  obliges  him  to  whose  fault  it  is  due  to  make 
reparation  therefor." 
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injury  of  another  person.  In  case  of  death  they  mclude  the 
cost  of  any  attempted  cure,  the  burial,  and  the  expenses  of  mourn* 
ing,  and  also  the  claims  of  relatives  to  maintenance  which  are 
defeated  by  the  death  of  the  one  maintaining  them ;  and  in  case 
of  injuries  to  the  body,  to  expenses  for  care  and  cure,  and  the 
claims  of  the  person  injured  for  lost  or  lessened  earning  capacity* 
General  principles  are  now  laid  down  in  the  Civil  Code  (§§  843- 
844). 

As  regards  bodily  injuries  there  were  allowed  from  the  1400  s 
onward,  in  addition  to  compensation  for  pecuniary  damage,  cer- 
tain punitive  damages  —  so-called  "  smart-money  "  ("  Schmer- 
zensgeld  ")  —  that  were  unknown  to  the  older  law.  Somewhat 
similar  to  these  was  the  so-called  Saxonb6t  ("  Sachsenbusse  ")^ 
which  was  retained  ih  the  Saxon  law  even  after  the  Reception, 
and  which,  in  case  the  injured  person  was  confined  by  the 
injury,  was  payable  to  him  in  the  manner  of  the  fixed  b6ts  of 
the  old  law.  To  this  group  of  claims  for  damages  belongs  also 
the  claim  of  a  woman,  variously  developed  in  the  older  legal 
systems,  whose  virtue  has  been  violated  by  force  or  by  seduc- 
tion. In  agreement  with  these  old  laws,  the  Civil  Code,  while 
generally  allowing  in  case  of  torts  compensation  for  pecuniary 
damage  only,  also  allows  compensation  for  non-pecuniary  damage 
in  the  case  of  physical  injuries,  deprivation  of  liberty,  and  sexual 
offenses. 

(II)  Liability  for  Damage  done  by  Other  Persons,  Animals, 
and  Things.^  —  (1)  Liability  for  other  persons. — The  idea  that 
every  person  must  be  answerable  for  damages  proceeding  from 
his  immediate  environment  ("  Lebenskreise ")  led  in  the  old 
Germanic  law,  exactly  as  in  the  laws  of  allied  peoples,  to  peculiar 
consequences.  The  lord  was  originally  answerable  for  harm  done 
by  slaves  of  which  he  was  the  owner,  since  they  themselves,  as 
things,  were  irresponsible  under  the  criminal  law.  Only  in  time 
was  an  amelioration  of  this  theory  realized,  notably  in  the  form 
that  the  slave's  act  was  attributed  to  his  master  as  one  resulting 
merely  from  misfortune,  provided  the  latter  delivered  him  to  the 
injured  person ;  and  finally  there  was  recognized  an  independent 
responsibility  of  the  slave  under  the  criminal  law,  the  liability 

»  Brunner,  "tJber  absiohtslose  Missetat  im  altdeutschen  Strafrechte", 
in  the  "Sitz.  Ber.  Berliner  Acad.".  1890,  815-842;  also  in  his  "For- 
sehungen",  487-523;  v.  Amira,  " Thierstrafen  und  Thierprozesse",  in 
Inst.  ost.  G.  F.,  XII  (1891),  545-601;  Isay,  "Die  Verantwortlichkeit 
des  Eigenttimers  ftir  seme  Tiere",  in  IheringU  J.  B.,  XXXIX  (1898), 
209-322. 
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In  sharp  eomiaal  to  these  pnbc^4es,  the  P""'"  ■*  kw  (as  re- 
cchned  in  Germany;  held  the  master  ic^MttsUe,  in  theoiy,  odI^ 
when  he  himaetf  had  been  in  aomg  manner  at  tmh-  But  at  die 
same  time  it  remgnixrd  a  fnr  cxeeptioDs:  in  adifitioD  to  die 
fiabifit>'  fA  the  pater  famiBas  for  the  dcficts  of  persons  subject  to 
hb  household  authority,  the  fiabifity  of  innkecpcrSy  '^alilrirqicis, 
and  shippers  for  damages  done  by  their  emplovecsw  The  modem 
ktr  in  (jennany  foDofwd  in  gcneial  die  Roman  rale,  and  accoid- 
ingly  did  not,  in  theoo%  recogniaeaBy  fiabSty  far  fiMdt^^  Ver- 
scfaolden '0  <'f^c>'dier  persons;  which  rale  invohred,  pardcnlaiiyy  a 
lessening  H  suA  ^hSky  for  household  servants.  However, 
legsd  practice  cfamg  to  a  considerable  extent,  de^xte  the  statutes, 
to  the  stricter  native  view,  as  regiided  members  of  the  family 
and  household  servants;  and  even  the  codes,  —  among  which 
the  Code  Civfl  (§  13M>  alone  adcqjted  the  eipteas  princ^de  of  the 
Gennanic  hw,  —  recognized  a  greatly  increased  number  of  ex- 
ceptions as  compared  with  the  Roman  kw.  Of  particular  im- 
portance was  the  liability  of  the  shq>-owner  under  the  commer- 
cial law  for  damages  done  by  the  crew,  and  that  of  frei^t  carriers 
for  faults  c^  their  employees  and  agents.  Both  of  these  were 
raised  to  the  rank  c^  general  law  by  the  General  Commercial  Code, 
and  exist  as  such  to-day.  In  the  same  way,  under  the  imperial 
statute  r^;ulating  the  liabilities  of  railroads,  the  operator  b  liable 
for  non-contractual  obligations  oS  the  employees  in  cases  of  death 
or  physical  injury,  and  the  operator  of  other  similar  enterprises 
is  liable  for  the  employees  and  for  the  laborers  if  death  or  bodily 
injury  to  a  human  being  has  resulted  from  their  fault  in  perforai- 
ing  the  services  required  of  them.  The  Civil  Code  has  like- 
wise recognized,  in  entirely  general  terms,  a  liability  of  the  owner 
of  a  business  for  damage  wrongfully  done  by  his  employees.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  it  adopts  in  this  connection  the  view  of 
the  Roman  law  in  so  far  that  it  treats  this  liability  as  arising  only 

»  Brunner,  "Gteaohichte",  II,  552. 
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in  case  of  some  fault  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  business ;  on 
the  other  hand^  it  deviates  here  from  the  Roman  law  and  ap- 
proaches the  Grermanic  in  imposing  upon  the  owner  the  burden 
of  proving  his  blamelessness  (§  831). 

(2)  Liability  for  animals,  —  Like  other  Indo-Grermanic  peoples 
in  their  early  period  the  primitive  Grermans  once  personified  the 
animal.  They  assumed  that  it,  although  "  a  dumb  thing  *\  "  a 
speechless  wight ",  could  commit  misdeeds.  Therefore  they 
punished  the  master  if  he  retained  an  animal  that  had  done  dam- 
age ;  for  he  thereby  made  himself  responsible  for  the  punishable 
deed  ("  Verbrechen  ",  crime)  of  aiding,  a  wrong-doer,  possibly 
an  outlaw,  by  giving  it  food  and  shelter.  According  to  tiie  Ger- 
manic view,  —  which  agreed  with  the  old  Roman  "  noxse  datio  ", 
—  he  could  free  himself  from  criminal  responsibility  by  deliver- 
ing or  abandoning  the  animal  to  the  injured  person.  In  that 
case  the  latter  could  revenge  himself  upon  the  animal.  Out  of 
the  institute  of  private  revenge,  which  was  often  clothed  in 
ritualistic  form,  there  were  developed  in  the  Middle  Ages  under 
the  influence  of  Biblical  passages,  especially  in  France,  public 
punishments  of  animals  ("  Tierstrafen  ")  that  can  be  traced  down 
into  the  1800  s.  Misdeeds  of  animals  came  to  be  treated  as  results 
of  pure  misfortune  earlier  than  were  those  of  slaves.  In  the  case 
of  the  former  such  misdeeds  had  no  further  consequence  against 
the  owner,  even  when  they  were  not  abandoned,  than  an  obliga- 
tion to  pay  a  wergeld  and  b6t,  or  a  fractional  part  of  the  b6t. 
It  was  merely  required,  in  addition,  that  the  master  should  sup- 
port with  a  "  danger-oath  "  an  allegation  that  he  had  not  known 
the  dangerous  nature  of  the  anmal.  This  became  an  absolute 
liability  when  wild  animals  were  kept.  Abandonment  was  required 
only  in  the  case  of  the  worst  misdeeds,  such  as  homicide ;  because 
these  might  result  in  feud.  On  the  other  hand,  the  master,  by 
abandoning  the  animal,  could  still  free  himself  even  from  his  duty 
to  give  damages.^ 

This  possibility  of  freeing  one's  self  from  responsibility  by  aban- 
donment of  the  animal,  which  was  recognized  also  in  the  Roman 
law,  persisted  in  many  regions  even  after  the  Reception,  partic- 
ularly in  the  Saxon  law.  Of  the  codes,  the  Baden  Territorial 
Law  retained  it  in  quite  general  terms,  and  the  Saxon  Code  in 
case  no  fault  had  rested  upon  the  owner.  For  in  such  case  the 
Saxon  Code  and  the  Code  Civil  made  the  owner  of  the  animal 
liable  even  when  he  had  been  guilty  of  no  fault  in  his  oversight 

»  Sap.,  II,  40,  §§  1-2. 
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ci  the  animaL  On  the  other  hand,  the  Phiasiaii  "Landiecfat  **  and 
the  Austrian  Code  abandoned  the  standpoint  of  the  Roman  biw 
in  £avor  ot  the  Germanic  princi|Je  of  faok :  they  attributed  to 
the  owner  a  Kability  only  in  case  of  his  own  {auk.  Here  again  the 
present  Civfl  Code  has  brou^it  the  native  kgal  view  into  hon<x*, 
and  has  ap^^^ed  it  more  logieaDy  than  did  any  earlier  legal  system. 
The  keeper  of  the  animal  is  made  liaUe  for  all  damages,  whether 
homicide,  bodily  injuries  to  persons,  or  injuries  to  things  (§§  833- 
834).  FcM*,  —  this  is  the  idea  which  characterizes  the  mod^n 
law  as  distinguished  from  the  conception  of  antiquity,  —  idioever 
enjoys  the  benefits  of  property  shall  also  answer  for  all  dangers 
resulting  from  it.^ 

Special  rules  have  been  developed  as  r^ards  damage  done  by 
wild  game  (mpra,  p.  278).  The  Civil  Code  also  contains  a  few 
general  rules  on  this  subject  (§  835). 

(3)  Damage  done  by  things.  —  The  same  primitive  ideas  that 
made  a  master  liable  in  damages  for  acts  done  by  his  slaves  and 
animals  as  for  his  own  deeds,  ako  made  him  answerable  for  mis- 
fortune caused  by  lifeless  things,  such  as  weapons,  that  belonged 
to  him ;  even  when  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  slightest  fault. 
These  injuries,  also,  were  r^aided  as  involuntary  acts  C'Ungefahr- 
werke  '*)  for  which  the  owner  was  liable ;  and  in  their  case,  too, 
release  from  the  obligation  to  give  damages  could  be  secured  by 
delivery  c^  the  thing  to  the  injured  person.  In  the  course  of  the 
Middle  Ages  this  liability  for  things  ceased  to  be  important  in 
actual  legal  life.  The  heathen  religious  ideas  that  underlay  it, 
—  especially  the  idea  that  an  object  by  which,  for  example,  a 
human  being  had  been  killed  might  no  longer  be  used,  —  have 
persisted  as  superstitions  down  to  the  present  day.^ 

^  Unfortunately  this  provision  of  the  Civfl  Code,  despite  its  native 
ori^n  and  its  intrinsic  justice,  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  opposition  directed 
against  it.  The  first  amendment  to  the  text  of  the  Code,  of  May  30th, 
1908,  adds  to  }  833  the  following :  *'  There  is  no  obligation  to  give  damages 
when  the  injury  is  caused  by  a  domestic  animal,  which  is  kept  for  use  in 
the  profession  or  trade  or  for  the  support  of  its  keeper,  provided  either 
the  latter  has  observed  the  precautions  required  in  the  public  interest 
in  his  oversight  of  the  animal  or  the  injury  would  have  resulted  notwith- 
standing the  exercise  of  such  care."  The  same  rule  was  even  earlier 
adopted  in  the  Swiss  Code  of  Obligation  Law  (§  56). 

*  Brunner,  "Geachichte",  I  (2d  ed.),  219. 
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§  90.  Introductory :  the  Beginnings  of  the  Gtomanic  Law  of 
the  Family.^  (I)  The  Patriarchal  Family.  The  Household 
Authority.  —  In  view  of  the  present  results  of  historical  research 
it  may  be  asserted  with  good  reason  that  the  primitive  Indo- 


^  Of  the  extraordinarily  abundant  general  literature  on  the  origins  of 
the  family  and  of  marriage  we  may  cite:  Dargun^  "Mutterrecht  und 
Raubehe",  No.  16  (1883)  of  Gierke* s  "  Untersuchungen "  "Mutterrecht 
und  Vaterrecht"  (1892) ;  Bernhofl,  "Frauenleben  in  der  Vorzeit",  (1893)  ; 
Grosse^  "  Die  Formen  der  Familie  und  die  Formen  der  Wirtschaft ",  (1893) ; 
Kohler,  "Zur  Urgeschichte  der  Ehe",  in  Z.  vergl.  R.  W.,  XII  (1897),  197 
et  aeq.,  and  numerous  other  essays  by  the  same  author  in  the  same  periodical ; 
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Gennanic  folk  already  lived  under  patriarchal  conditions;  and 
at  any  rate  as  regards  the  general  Germanic  and  the  German 
family  law,  there  can  scarcely  remain  any  doubt  that  their  his- 
torical point  of  departure  was  the  patriarchal  family  organiza- 
tion. It  prevailed  among  the  primitive  Germans  ("  Germanen  ") 
in  a  pure  and  absolute  form,  so  far  as  their  conditions  can  be 
traced  in  the  obscure  origins  of  history. 

During  the  dominance  of  the  patriarchal  system  the  family 
constituted  a  circle  of  persons  all  of  whom  were  absolutely  sub- 
jected to  the  power  of  the  house-lord,  the  patriarch,  and  were 
united  by  this  common  bond  of  subjection  into  a  social  group. 
They  participated  in  legal  life  solely  through  the  mediacy  of  the 
"  house-father  " ;  he  was  their  representative  outside  the  group. 
The  Germanic  languages  and  the  Latin  both  took  the  name  for 
this  power  of  the  house-lord  from  the  most  striking  symbol  of 
power,  the  hand,  and  named  it  therefore  "  Mimt  "  (Old  High  G. 
munt  " ;  North  Germanic  and  Old  Norse  "  mund  ",  Latinized 
mundium  ").    For  the  primary  meaning  of  this  word  is  "  Hand  "  ;■ 
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WUuizky,  ''Vorgeschichte  des  Reohts",  part  I  (husband  and  wife)  and  II 
(parents  and  children,  etc.),  1903;  G.  E.  Howard,  "A  History  of  Matri- 
monial Institutions,  chiefly  in  England  and  the  United  States,  with  an 
introductory  Analysis  of  the  Literature  and  the  Theories  of  Primitive 
Marriage  and  the  Family"  (3  vols.,  1904),  with  elaborate  references; 
Wundiy  "Die  Entstehung  der  Exogamie",  in  Arch.  R.  W.  Philos.,  V 
(1912),  247-261,  400-414,  537-647;  Mananne  Weber,  op.  cU.  in  §  9,  supra 
(p.  61).  On  the  family  organi;?ations  of  the  Indogermanic  races  see 
among  other  works :  Bernhdft,  **Uber  die  Grundlagen  der  Rechtsentwick- 
lung  bei  den  indogermanischen  Vdlkern",  in  Z.  vergl.  R.  W.,  II  (1880), 
253  6(  sea.,  "Zur  Geschichte  des  europaischen  Familienrechts "  in  the 
same,  VIII  (1889).  1  e<  seq.,  161  et  sea..  Die  Prinzipien  des  europllischen 
Familienrechts",  m  the  same,  IX  (1891),  392  et  seq,;  Leist,  *^Graeco- 
italische  Rechtsgeschiohte'*  (1884),  ''Altarisches  Jus  Gentium"  ri889), 
"Altarisches  Jus  civile"  (2  vols.,  1892,  1896);  Ddbr^ck,  "DasMutter- 
recht  bei  den  Indogermanen",  in  Preuss.  J.  B.,  LXXIA  (1895),  14  et  seq.; 
Schroder,  "  Reallexikon,  Grundziige  einer  Kultur- und  VSlkergesohichte 
Alteuropas"  (1901);  Hirt,  "Die  Indogermanen"  (2  vols.,  1905,  1907); 
Schroder,  **  Sprachvergleichung  und  Urgeschichte,  hnguistisch-historische 
Beitrage  zur  Eiforschung  des  indogermanischen  Altertums"  (3d  ed.,  1907). 
In  addition  to  the  work  of  Weinhold,  cited  on  p.  61  supra,  there  should  be 
examined,  for  the  primitive  Germans :  Wackemogd,  *  Familienrecht  und 
FamiUenleben  der  Germanen",  in  Schreiber*s  Tasohenbuch,  V  (1846), 
259  et  seq.,  reprinted  in  his  "Kleinere  Schriften",  I  (1872),  1-34;  Waitz, 
**Uber  die  Bedeutung  des  Mundium  im  deutschen  Recht",  in  K.  Preuss. 
Akad.  Wiss.,  Sitz.  Ber.  1886,  375  et  seq.,  reprinted  in  his  "  Abhandlungen 
zur  deutschen  Verfassungs-  und  Recntsgeschichte"  (1896),  369  et  seq.; 
Boeder,  "Dio  FamiUe  bei  den  Angelsachsen"  (1899);  Bartsch,  "Die 
RechtssteUung  der  Frau  als  Gattin  und  Mutter.    Qeschichtliche  Entwick- 


II  (1911),  40-228, 172  et  seq. 
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the  Gennanic  **  Mont  ^  eorresponds,  ecvmolocsealhr  aad  in 
mjT,  to  the  "  mantB  ^  of  Roman  famiiv  lav.  **  Mandhnn 
tras  ori^pnaDy  a  very  bmd  eoocepcioo,  ooder  vhSch  tfaeie 
to  have  been  dasaed,  in  accord  with  the  one-dme  actoal  extent 
of  house-hrjU  aothont;/,  all  pceeiUe  idatioas  of  pefsonal  depend- 
esKje ;  and  vfaicfa  points  bockwaid  to  conditions  vfaen  no  pohfie 
tutthfmty  trad  iceognized  aloi^^de  of  or  superior  to  die  aothorirr 
of  the  bmUy  head.  Even  in  medieval  hnr,  the  mranrng  of  the 
concept  stiD  extended  far  beyond  the  htr  of  the  famOy,  embracv 
ing,  —  in  addition  to  the  house-lord's  authority  over  the  family 
members  dwelling  in  the  hoi^e,  and  the  servants,  — the  rdatioQ 
c^  ''  a  lord  (*  Scfantzherr  ^)  to  his  liegeman  ('  Mondmann  "•  and 
to  his  serf,  of  jurisdiction  CVogteiO  over  strangers,  and  over 
churches,  and  the  representation  of  minors  in  law  soits  in  so  far 
as  this  was  exceptionally  permitted/'  ^  However,  this  conception, 
originally  unitary,  assumed  in  time  a  varying  character  in  the 
indi^-idual  cases  in  which  it  was  applied.  For  exam|Je,  the  mun- 
dium  of  hasband,  parents,  and  guardians,  which  rested  upon 
rdations  <rf  kinship,  was  differentiated  as  an  independent  legal 
institute.  And  within  this  mpndium  of  the  family  law  a  further 
division  took  place :  the  power  of  the  husband  over  his  wife,  of 
the  father  over  his  children,  of  the  guardian  over  his  ward,  were 
each  subjected  to  independent  l^al  rules,  differing  unequally 
from  their  one-time  common  protot>i)e.  The  original  diaracter 
of  the  institute  was  preserved  in  its  purest  form  in  the  relation  of 
a  father  to  his  children;  the  name  was  preserved,  in  the  end, 
almost  solely  in  the  law  of  guardianship  {"  Vormund  "  =  guar- 
dian ;  "  Miindel  "  =  ward ;  "  mundtodt  "  =  entmundigt  =  sub- 
ject to  guardianship).  Its  original  character  was  that  of  an  un- 
limited authority  of  the  mundium-holder  C'  Muntherr ")  over 
the  persr>nfl  subjected  to  his  power.  At  an  early  day,  and  there- 
after with  ever  increasing  clearness,  there  were  grafted  upon  this 
original  concept  of  almost  unlimited  authority,  first  moral  and 
then  legal  restrictions,  which  recognized  a  duty,  in  addition  to  the 
right,  of  the  master.  And  thus  ''there  already  appears  in  our 
earliest  sources  of  information,  the  meaning  of  '  protection ',  of 
'  peace/  "  *  The  house-lord  became  a  lord-protector,  a  "  mund- 
poro  ",  "  foramundo  ",  "  mundoaldus,''  "  Muntwalt,"  of  the 
person  subject  to  his  authority;  he  was  bound  to  exercise  such 
authority,  not  as  formerly  in  his  own  interest  alone,  but  equally 

>  Brunner,  "Gnindziige"  (5th  ed.),  221. 
»  Brunner,  "Geschichte",  I  (2d  ed.),  93. 
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in  their  interest.  With  this  step,  wife  and  children  ceased  to  be 
mere  things  subject  to  his  control.  Nevertheless,  the  mundium 
of  the  house-lord,  even  in  this  mixed  form  of  right  and  duty  that 
was  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  long  continued  to  signify 
"  a  power  which  we,  according  to  our  present  views,  would  call 
one  of  public  law ;  "  Mt  continued  to  embrace  a  field  into  which 
no  public  authority  penetrated.  For  the  state  only  the  house- 
lord  existed,  to  him  alone  its  commands  were  direct^ ;  he  alone 
long  continued  responsible  under  the  criminal  and  the  private 
law  for  everything  that  happened  within  his  house  and  tiirough 
the  members  thereof  (supra,  pp.  579  et  seq, 

(II)  Membership  of  the  Family.  "  Greater-"  Family  and 
"  Lesser-"  Family.  —  The  Indo-Germanic  family  was  probably  a 
so-called  "  greater-"  ("  Gross-  ")  family ;  a  man's  descendants 
remained  together  so  long  as  their  common  "truncal "  ("  Stamm-  ") 
father,  or  common  male  ancestor  lived,  or  was  capable  of  exer- 
cising physically  and  mentally  his  household  authority.^  This 
Indo-Germanic  hearth-community  united  "in  one  community 
not  only  parents  and  children,  but  also  the  wives  of  sons,  with 
their  sons,  and  the  wives  and  descendants  of  the  latter."  *  In  the 
greater-family  of  Old  Russia  and  in  the  Servian  "  Zadruga " 
this  primitive  family  organization  has  been  preserved  down  to 
the  present  day.  Among  most  of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples, 
however,  the  greater-family  developed  into  the  looser  form  of  the 
sib  (stipra,  pp.  114  et  seq.,  and  infra,  §  106) ;  that  is,  into  a  group 
of  persons  who,  though  conscious  of  union  through  common 
descent  were  no  longer  bound  together  by  the  authority  of  their 
truncal  father,  but  constituted  an  association  ("  Genossenschaft  ") 
of  equal  family  heads  and  the  members  of  their  households  that 
far  exceeded  in  membership  the  "  greater-"  family.  But  the 
son,  when  he  married,  henceforth  ordinarily  lighted  his  own  hearth 
fire.  And  thus  there  existed  within  the  sib,  as  the  narrowest 
independent  social  group,  a  separate  ("  Sonder-  ")  or  "  lesser-" 
family  that  was  limited  to  two  generations :  parents  and  children. 
Among  the  primitive  and  the  later  Germans  we  meet,  in  general, 
with  this  lesser-family  only;  though  examples  in  which  married 
children  and  grandchildren  remained  living  in  the  parental  house- 
hold are  not  lacking,  they  are  relatively  rare.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  peasant  communities  of  collective  hand  common  in  the  Middle 

1  Ruber,  "Schw.  Privatrecht",  IV,  282. 

*  Schroder,  ''Sprachvergleichung:  und  Urgesohichte"  (3d  ed.),  359. 

'  Grosae,  op.  cU.,  10. 
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tioDS  95  an  asBcnukn  'jnpm^  ppu  1-39  ^  jb|l  .  As  coHtnatod  with 
die  aasodatioaal  sb  mud  die  coaunnchT  cf  aJbui>e  ImkI*  die 
Itaaer-fMMBaly  piiiufccd  die  demeiit  of  snthantr  dnt 


tial  to  die  primhhne  greater-Cucihr.    It  vas  die  arde  vidmi 
wUdi  die  hoostliold  mnndnini  of  die  lioiac4oBd 
over  hb  wife  mnA  chUdien  as  wefl  as  a^rx  die 

nn^  Mmiiga.  —  The  primitzvie  patriarchal  system  <fiil  not 
neoeasarily  inToIre  die  abiimuoD  of  mania^  But  die  funflT 
of  die  primidve  Gcnnans.  like  die  siqipoaddoas  family  ofigBn- 
izatioo  of  die  pnmiuve  Indo-GcrmanSy  rested  iqioo  luaiiiage  from 
the  beginning,  ^larriage,  however,  was  by  no  means  synony- 
moos  with  monogamy.  On  the  contrary  mairiage  aoquired  a  spe- 
cial quality  distinguishing  it  from  other  semal  anions  merely  from 
the  fact  that  wife  and  children,  notwithstancfing  their  subjection 
to  the  unlimited  mundium  of  husband  and  father,  enjoyed  in 
relation  to  him  a  position  legaDy  more  secure  than  that  of  other 
women  with  whom  he  cohabited,  and  his  offspring  by  such.  Mar- 
riage was  regarded  as  the  legitimate  sexual  union.  The  "  mar- 
ried **  wife  r'  Ehefrau  **)  was  distinguished  from  other  wives 
("  Xebenfrauen  '*),  ocMicubines,  and  slaves  by  the  fact  that  only 
she  oould  bear  hhn  children  of  ''  fuD  birth  "';  that  is,  above  aO, 
give  her  husband  male  issue  who  continued  his  line  and  family, 
performed  the  obligations  of  the  blood-feud  and,  fgyerially,  were 
able  to  offer  sacrifices  for  him  nhen  dead  and  thereby  care  for 
the  peace  of  his  soul.  It  was  perfeedy  reconcilable  with  this 
rdigio-pt^tical  purpose  of  marriage,  however,  that  the  husband 
mig^t,  in  case  his  first  wife  remained  childless,  or  for  other  rea- 
sons, acquire  a  second  wife,  or  a  third,  or  as  many  wives  as  his 
social,  economic,  and  political  associations  made  desirable  and 
possible  for  him.  Thus,  among  the  primitive  G^mans,  although 
according  to  the  report  of  Tacitus  (which  was  certainly  in  this 
respect  accurate)  they  ordinarily  contented  themsdves  with  one 
wife,^  a  plurality  of  wives  was  by  no  means  l^ally  impossible. 
Among  the  northern  Germanic  races  ("  Xordgennanen ")  the 
prevalence  of  polygamy  long  continued  to  be  noteworthy ;  among 
their  western  branches  it  was  still  practiced  even  in  Christian 
times,  although  only  by  the  richest  and  greatest  men,  eq>ecially 

1  •'Qermania".  o.  18. 
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in  royal  houses,  —  for  example  in  those  of  Merovingians  and 
Carolingians.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  unions  with  several  wives 
of  equal  rights  there  also  existed  among  the  primitive  Germans  a 
system  of  legal  concubinage  (infra,  §§  91,  99). 

It  was  essential  to  the  patriarchal  marriage  that  the  wife  who 
lived  with  a  man,  either  voluntarily  or  because  compelled  to  do 
so,  left  her  own  household  conununity  forever,  and  abandoned  all 
relation  of  kinship  with  its  members ;  and  also  that  the  children 
she  bore  her  husband  thereby  entered  into  relations  of  kinship 
with  the  father  and  the  father's  family  only,  and  not  with  the 
house  of  the  mother.  Already  in  the  Indo-Germanic  period  the 
family  was  therefore  completely  agnatic,  as  is  particularly  evi- 
denced in  the  terminology  of  kinship.  The  same  must  be  assumed 
to  be  true  of  the  primitive  Germans.  The  assumption  that  they 
lived  originally  in  a  condition  of  mother-law  must  be  rejected. 
The  expression  "  mother-right  "  ("  Mutterrecht  ")  has  been  used 
since  the  epoch-making  work  of  Bachofen  *  to  indicate  conditions 
of  very  different  character,  as  reported  both  in  the  accoimts  of 
ancient  writers  and  in  accoimts  of  primitive  peoples  of  the  present 
time.  Even  if  one  understand  by  mother-law  simply  a  form  of 
family  organization  actually  prevailing  among  a  number  of 
peoples,  —  notably  those  of  a  low  stage  of  culture, — in  which 
children  are  not  counted  with  the  father  and  the  paternal  kin- 
dred, but  with  the  mother  and  the  maternal  kindred,  and  there- 
fore possess  rights  of  inheritance  only  in  relation  to  the  latter, 
such  a  condition  would  by  no  means  constitute,  as  some  were  for 
a  time  inclined  to  believe,  a  necessary  transitional  stage  in  the 
social  development  of  every  people.  Neither  does  it  enjoy  an 
exclusive  authority,  under  all  circumstances,  where  it  exists. 
Still  less  does  it  involve,  in  itself,  any  peculiar  legal  position  of  the 
mother,  or  even  a  supremacy  of  mothers  or  of  women  ("  Mut- 
ter-", "  Frauenherrschaft ") ;  mother-right  is  therefore  not  tlie 
equivalent  of  matriarchy.  At  all  events,  in  the  present  light  of 
historical  research  we  must  start  with  the  assumption  that  the 
Indo-Germanic  peoples,  from  the  beginning,  never  knew  condi- 
tions of  mother-right ;  nor  the  primitive  Germans,  either.  It  is 
true  that  several  scholars  (von  Amira,  Dargun,  Ficker,  Heusler, 
Opet,  E.  Mayer)  have  believed  they  had  discovered  traces  of 
original  mother-right  in  the  primary  monuments  of  Germanic  law ; 
and  upon  this  basis  it  has  been  contended  that  primitive  Germanic 

^  "Das  Mutterrecht,  eine  Untersuchung  fiber  die  Gynaikratie  der  alten 
Welt  naoh  ihrer  religiosen  und  reohtlichen  Natur''  (1861). 
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Ispr  was  one  of  niGC&CF-nztL^  Tiawiniyfi  as  c^  j«j^MM*m4.  for 
di59  T^ew  daxcyUjoai  vicL  mcec  jaBSEanoe  by  Fadtcr  that 
iftrt  deriTcd  &c-ol  die  lia-w  rji  Vntfy^^?**^  frxzi  dtr  law  of  tbe 
marxftl  erxnnuziJrT  of  s^jot^^  azui  ^rocn  ine  leal  j<atxB  of  3lepd- 
matt  cLZfirm  ure  been  cociTTzinz^T  .rsDceed  c^  jz  mam  rests, 

cul^ce.**  TacrCB  repi^rts  5[i  a  ceiebcaieii  paasi^ 
tioQ  betacea  aepcev^  aoii  ^r^rli*?^  oc  tze  zuichir's  saie  vas  quite 
as  dfjst  as  xhax  between  so€l  azsi  Lizhisr,  az»i  ihat  sixcie  persons* 
in  cfvizv;  hceta^es.  treated  the  tjtziser  m'arftjcsailp  as  the  stronger 
seciAflt/,*  Nov.  it  is  tne  tZL&t  tri^  powerful  pck^tioa  of  the 
iiiatenuduiidekacfaaracterlfdcfeatiire«:>ta3i>iaer^  unicler  mocfaer- 
rusht-  In  crrfcr,  theref«xe.  ti>  re::>xi:5e  rhe  '-izIZkeoess  beta  em 
the  Germanic  aTrm-'uIate  aoi  the  patrBTchj  viiach  ekcvhcxe 
prerraiksl  aznoci^  Icvio^jernian:?.  the  hj^pocbie^  has  been  aJvaDced 
that  we  have  here  a  5ur%-ivil  ef  pre-Ii}fi«>GermaiLic  society, — 
which  lived  under  mother-riziit,  as  b  provable  frcm  reports  of  the 
Lycians,  Locriaiis,  Etmfcans,  Cantabrlao.^.  the  Baleariaos,  and 
Picts.'  Bat  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  thSs  explanation.  For 
the  special  honor  of  the  maternal  uncje  may  have  been  merely  a 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  maternal  kimired  cazne,  in  time, 
to  be  considered  alonz  with  the  paternal,  wh<3  were  at  first  exdo- 
sively  regarded ;  in  other  wonis,  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
the  family's  purely  agnatic  strucrare  was  replaced  by  a  cognadc 
organization.  In  this  appearance  of  the  idea  of  cognatic  relation- 
ship, which  transformed  in  the  same  manner  the  famOy  and  the 
sib  ^f'nfra,  §§  I0i>-107.,  the  maternal  unde  naturaDy  played  the 
most  important  role :  he  was  the  link  between  the  families  of  the 
father  and  the  mother,-  and  he  was  primarily  the  person  upon 
whom  was  incumbent,  as  the  rq>resentative  c^  the  maternal  sib,' 
the  protection  of  the  wife  as  against  her  husband. 

G\)  Tha  Laler  I>eT6laianent.  —  The  beginnings  of  the  Ger- 
manic and  of  the  German  family-law  agree  exactly  with  those 
we  find  among  other  Indo-Germanic  peoples,  and  like  the  latter 
the>'  can  be  derived  and  explained  with  a  great  degree  of  proba- 
bility from  the  manners  and  law  of  an  inferential  primitive  Indo- 

«  "Germania",  c.  20.  See  also  RieUchd,  art,  "Avunculiit"  in  Hoop* 9 
"ReaIl<jxikon",  I  (1911),  510:   E.  Mayer,  op.  cU.  supra,  p.  585. 

*  Bernhoft,  "Btaat  und  Recht  der  romischen  Kdiugszeit**  (18S2), 
101  ei  seg.;  Schroder,  ''Reallexikoa",  228,  566;  "  Sprachvei^eichiiiig 
und  Urgeachichte"  (3d  ed.),  368. 

•Schroder,  ''Reallexikon",  228;  alao  ^.  Brunner,  "Qeachichte",  I 
(2d  ed.),  128. 
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Germanic  race.  In  its  further  development,  also,  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  present  day,  German  family-law  has  similarly 
followed  the  broad  line  marked  by  the  general  development  of 
European  civilization.  True,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
family-taw  of  a  race  is  related  with  especial  closeness  to  its  par- 
ticular mental  genius ;  indeed  it  is  precisely  in  this  field  that  the 
law  always  finds  its  most  important  complement  in  manners  and 
customs,  and  cannot  be  understood  without  attention  to  these. 
Despite  this  fact,  however,  the  influence  that  has  been  exercised 
by  the  general  development  of  economic  and  intellectual  culture 
has  been  far  stronger,  in  the  long  run,  than  the  influence  of  national 
peculiarities.  The  former  influence  was  greatly  strengthened  in 
the  family-law  by  the  fact  that  the  most  important  part  of  this, 
the  law  of  marriage,  was  withheld  by  the  Church  for  many  cen- 
turies from  national  legal  development.  The  result  was  that  an 
international  ecclesiastical  law  took  the  place  of  a  national  secular  ' 
law.  In  this  medieval  ecclesiastical  law  of  marriage  and  also  in 
the  modern  secular  law  that  in  turn  displaced  it,  as  well  as  in  cer- 
tain other  portions  of  the  family-law  that  remained  more  or  less 
completely  unaffected  by  the  Church's  influence,  —  for  example 
the  law  of  the  marital  community  of  goods  and  the  law  of  guar- 
dianship, —  certain  general  tendencies  have  prevailed  among  all 
nations  of  the  Germanic-Romanistic  circle  of  civilization,  and  have 
set  identical  ends  to  their  legal  development,  however  variant  in 
detail  the  ways  in  which  those  ends  were  pursued  and  realized. 
At  the  same  time,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  development 
of  all  institutions  of  the  family-law  has  undoubtedly  been  con- 
stantly directed  toward  a  curtailment  of  the  original  patriarchal 
power  of  the  husband,  an  equalization  of  husband  and  wife  before 
the  law,  the  legal  security  of  children  and  other  persons  under 
mundium,  and  a  reincorporation  of  the  family-law  in  the  secular 
law  of  the  state. 

§91.  The  Contracting  of  Marriage.^  —  Although  different 
varieties  of  sexual  union  were  once  not  only  actually  practiced 

»  Friedberg,  "Das  Recht  der  Eheschliessung  in  seiner  geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung"  (1865);  Sohm,  "Das  Recht  der  Eheschliessung  aus  dem 
deut^chea  und  kanonischen  Recht  geschichtlich  entwickelt"  (1875); 
FHedherg,  "Verlobung  und  Trauung"  (1876) ;  Sohm,  "Trauung  und  Ver- 
lobung"  (1876).  Also  Brunner,  in  the  Jenaer  Lit.  Z.  (1876),  art.  439; 
V.  Wys9,  Die  Eheschliessung  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwicklung  nach 
den  Rechten  der  Schweiz",  in  Z.  schweiz.  R.,  XX  (1877),  65-186 ;  HahichL 
"Die  altdeutsche  Verlobung  in  ihrem  Verhaltnis  zu  dem  Mundium  una 
der  Eheschliessung"  (1879);  K.  Lehmann,  "Verlobung  und  Hochzeit 
nach  den  nordgermanischen  Rechten  des  frdheren  Mitteialters"  (1882); 
Brunner,  "Zu  Lex  Salica,  tit.  44,  *De  reipus*",  in  K.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wisa., 
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into  special  systems  for  different  religious  confessions  or  Terri- 
torial churches.  It  is  only  in  the  modern  period  that  the  State 
has  again  assumed  control  of  the  regulation  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract. 

(I)  The  old  Qermanie  law  of  Marriage  Contract.  —  (1)  Wife- 
abduction  and  imfe-purchase. — (A)  Wife-abduction  ("Prauen- 
raub  ",  wife-"  rape  ")•  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  just  as  among 
the  people  of  India,  Greeks,  Romans,'  Slavs,  and  many  other  non- 
Indo-Germanic  races,  so  also  among  the  primitive  Grermans  the 
abduction  of  women  had  at  one  time  the  effect  of  creating  the 
marriage  relation.  Indubitable  evidences  exist  of  this  fact.  Like 
the  Indian  and  Grecian  epics,  the  sagas  and  poems  of  the  primitive 
Germans  ascribe  to  their  most  celebrated  heroes  the  abduction 
of  women  by  violence ;  and  that  this  poetry  rested  upon  a  basis 
of  reality,  —  although  indeed  one  which  had  for  the  most  part 
already  disappeared,  —  is  shown  by  historical  examples,  among 
which  none  is  more  celebrated  than  that  of  Arminius,  who  by 
abduction  won  in  marriage  Thusnelda,  the  intended  wife  of  an- 
other .^  These  reports  are  confirmed  by  the  legal  sources:  in 
some  of  the  (Jermanic  folk-laws  there  stiU  occur  provisions  accord- 
ing to  which  the  '  raptor '  retained  as  wife  a  woman  he  had  ab- 
ducted against  the  will  of  her  kindred  from  whom  he  captured 
her ;  or  at  least  retained  her  when  she  herself  acquiesced  in  the 
abduction  or  thereafter  chose  to  remain  with  him.^  It  can  be 
proved  that  the  abduction  marriage  was  stiU  known  among  the 
North  Germans  in  the  age  of  the  Vikings,  and  in  the  peculiar 
statutory  wife-abduction  of  northern  legal  sources  it  continued 
even  much  later.  Reminders  of  this  one-time  institution  of  bride- 
abduction  have  been  preserved  also  in  many  marriage  customs 
among  Grermanic  and  Slavic  races,  widespread  even  to-day, 
which  considerably  increase  the  weight  of  other  evidences. 
Thus,  among  rural  populations  the  wooing  of  the  bride  fre- 
quently still  has  an  apparently  warlike  character.  Something 
like  a  simulated  investment  of  the  bride's  house  is  undertaken  by 
the  friends  of  the  bridegroom ;  often,  the  bride  conceals  herself 
after  the  marriage  ceremony  and  must  be  captured,  in  which 
connection  feigned  battles  take  place  among  the  boys  and  girls ; 
throughout  (Jermany,  moreover,  there  is  known  as  a  marriage 
game  a  custom  in  accord  with  which  the  bride  is  abducted  by  the 

»  Brunner,  "Geschiohte",  I  (2d  ed.),  95. 

s  BrunneTf  op.  cit.  Ci.  Fehr,  "Hammurapi  nnd  das  salisohe  Recht, 
eine  Rechtsvergleichung^'  (1910),  77. 
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youth  of  the  village.*  It  is  consistent  with  all  this  that  the 
marriage  ceremony  ("  Trauung  ",  "  Hochzeit ")  was  known  in 
the  East  and  West  Germanic  laws  as  "  bride-flight "  ("  Braut- 
lauf  ",  "  Brautlauft  ",  from  "  laufen  ",  "  currere  ",  to  run) ;  these 
names  reflect  the  fact  that  it  was  the  bringing  home  of  the  bride 
that  constituted  the  most  essential  element  in  the  marriage 
contract. 

There  is  a  theory, — wholly  without  basis,  notwithstanding  that 
it  is  championed  by  some  Germanists  (Dargun,  Heusler),  —  that 
this  rape-marriage  was  "the  normal  marriage  of  primitive  law" ;  ^ 
that  the  rape  of  women  was  originally  the  only  valid  form  in  which 
marriage  could  be  consummated  among  the  primitive  Germans, 
and  that  only  in  time  was  there  developed  from  it  a  peaceful, 
contractual  mode  in  which  marriage  could  be  established. 
Schroder  justly  remarks*  that  "marriage  contracted  between 
the  children  of  neighbors  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  their 
families  must  have  been  the  starting  point  in  the  case  of  every 
race  not  wholly  bestial."  In  the  case  of  the  primitive  Germans 
the  further  fact  is  especially  important  that  among  them,  as 
among  many  other  primitive  peoples,  so-called  endogamous  mar- 
riages seem  to  have  been  the  rule ;  that  is,  marriages  between 
members  of  the  same  sib.  The  sib,  however,  was  a  frith-union 
(supra,  p.  114),  and  excluded  as  between  its  members  blood-feuds, 
hostilities,  and  acts  of  violence.  In  the  case  of  such  marriages, 
therefore,  there  must  always  have  been  a  peaceful  form  of  con- 
tract. Just  as  in  the  old  law  of  India  marriage  by  violent  abduc- 
tion of  women  was  ordinarily  permitted  only  to  the  members  of 
the  military  nobility,  so  among  the  primitive  Germans  rape- 
marriage  was  doubtless  never  the  rule  but  always  an  exception, 
and  could  have  been  especially  common  only  when  the  question 
was  one  of  winning  in  marriage  the  daughters  of  another  sib,  of  an 
alien  line  ("  Stamm  ",  family),  or  of  a  conquered  race. 

(B)  Wife-purchase  ("  Prauenkauf  ").  —  The  original  form  of 
marriage  contract  among  the  primitive  Germans  was  wife-pur- 
chase. We  meet  with  it  in  the  oldest  legal  sources  as  the  pre- 
vailing, and  the  only  legal,  form  in  which  marriage  could  be  con- 
summated. In  this  respect,  also,  the  oldest  Germanic  law  agrees 
exactly  with  conditions  that  are  attested  with  equal  clearness 
among  most  of  the  other  Indo-Germanic  races  in  their  earliest 

*  Dargun f  "Mutterrecht  und  Raubehe",  134. 
«  Schroder,  "Lehrbuch"  (5th  ed.),  70. 

•  Op,  cit. 
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antiquity,  and  which  have  been  preserved  among  some  of  such 
races  down  to  the  present  day ;  for  example  in  India,  where  even 
today  wife-purchase  is  widely  prevalent  in  many  regions  as  a  form 
of  marriage  among  the  ordinary  people,^  and  among  the  Rus- 
sians, where  marriage  is  still,  in  the  mind  of  the  rural  folk  and  in 
reality,  a  matter  of  purchase,  and  is  treated  in  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  way  as  a  question  of  goods  and  prices.^  Again,  among  the 
early  Germans  the  consummation  of  marriage  was  a  juristic  act, 
which  was  concluded  between  the  bridegroom  and  his  kindred 
on  one  side,  and  the  father  or  guardian  who  held  mundium  over 
the  bride  and  her  kindred  on  the  other  side;  and  in  which  the 
bride  herself  participated  solely  as  the  object  of  the  sale  and  not 
as  a  contracting  party.  Hence  the  Frankish  folk-laws  still  spoke 
of  "uxorem  emere",  **feminam  vendere",  "pretium  emptionis", 
"  pretium  nuptiale  ",  "  puella  empta  " ;  and  the  Scandinavian 
law-books  of  "  kaupa  ",  "  byggja  konu  ^'  (to  buy  a  wife,  to  bar- 
gain). In  Germany  the  expression  "  kaufen  "  (to  buy),  for  "  to 
marry  ",  long  survived  in  many  regions  the  custom  itself,  and  has 
been  preserved  down  to  modern  times,  indeed  even  to  the  present 
day,  as  for  example  in  Holland  "where  popular  speech  still 
designates  the  bride  as  '  purchased  '  (*  verkocht ',  '  verkauft  ')«"^ 
It  is  true,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  592),  that  older  legal  phrase- 
ology employed  the  expressions  "  Kauf ",  "  kaufen  "  (sale,  to 
buy)  in  a  far  wider  sense  than  that  which  is  usual  to-day,  applying 
them  to  every  bilateral  contract;  to  every  contract  which  in 
Amira's  words  can  be  called  in  any  sense  a  "  trade  "  ("  Handel- 
schaft  ")•  Relying  upon  this  circumstance,  Maurer  *  and  Amira  ^ 
deny  to  the  marriage  of  Germanic  law  the  character  of  a  purchase 
in  the  present  sense  of  that  word.  But  despite  this  pertinent 
definition  of  the  term,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  primitive 
Germans,  when  they  chose  their  wives  by  contract,  saw  in  the 
transaction  by  which  they  so  procured  them  nothing  more  than 
an  actual  purchase ;  that  in  their  eyes  there  was  no  diflFerence  in 
the  transaction,  as  such,  whether  they  purchased  a  woman  to  be 
a  wife  or  a  servant.  This  conclusion  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
fact  that  the  purchase  of  a  wife  was  distinguished  from  all  other 
purchases  both  by  its  object  —  a  free  woman,  and  by  its  pur- 

*  Jolly,  "Reoht  und  Sitte,  Grundriss  der  indoarischen  Philologie  und 
Altertumskunde",  Vol.  2,  Heft  8  (1896),  52. 

*  Schroder,  "  Sprachvergleichung  und  Urgeschichte"  (3d  ed.)i  323. 
'  Brunner,  op.  cit.,  97. 

*  "Vorlesungen",  II,  506  et  aeg. 
•"Recht",  111. 
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pose  —  the  creation  of  a  mundium  that  protected  the  entire  free- 
dom of  the  woman.  Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the 
will  of  the  bride  herself  may  also  have  come  to  be  considered,  at 
least  in  fact,  at  an  early  date.  Although  bride-pmtdiase  was 
therefore  distinguished  by  the  special  agreements  that  accom- 
panied it,  and  which  were  lacking  in  other  contract  forms  for  the 
purchases  of  women,  there  was  nevertheless  involved  in  it,  as  in 
every  contract  of  sale,  an  exchange  of  goods  and  a  purchase  price. 
The  purchase  price  was  called  dower  ("  Wittum  ",  "  Widiun  " ; 
Old  High  G.  "  widemo  ",  "  widem  " ;  A.  Saxon  "  weotuma  " ; 
Burgimdian  "  wittimon  ")  or  hire-money  ("  Mietgeld  " ;  Lom- 
bard "meta";  "Miete",  "Lohn",— hire,  wage).  In  Latin  it 
was  known  as  "pretium  nuptiale" ;  "pretium  emptionis",  "dos." 
To  be  sure,  fixed  statutory  tariffs  for  the  dower  ("  Wittum  ") 
were  declared  in  the  folk-laws,  at  least  in  the  Prankish  period, 
but  these  probably  had  no  absolute,  but  only  a  relative,  signifi- 
cance ;  possibly  that  of  a  minimum  limit.  On  the  contrary  free 
agreement  was  probably  the  original  and  ordinary  form.  In- 
deed we  are  frequently  told,  for  example  in  the  Scandinavian 
sagas,  of  a  bargaining  concerning  the  sum.  The  creation  of  the 
marital  community  for  life  by  a  transaction  of  sale,  —  it  nowhere 
appears  in  more  repulsive  form  than  in  some  of  the  Anglo  Saxon 
laws,^  —  has  to  our  feelings  a  cold-blooded  and  brutal  character. 
But  that  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  actual  nature  of 
this  form  of  marriage  was  a  sale;  especially  when  one  remarks 
how  widespread  this  view  has  been  and  still  is  among  races  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present  day.  Even  now  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  extinct  in  many  social  strata  of  the  Grerman  folk. 

(2)  Formal  requisites  of  a  marriage  consummated  by  contract,  — 
(A)  The  original  simple  act  of  the  biariuage  contract. — 
Since  Sohm's  investigations  it  has  been  certain  that  marriages  con- 
summated contractually  were  always  controlled  by  the  general 
rules  of  contract  law.  Indeed  the  study  of  the  forms  in  which 
marriage  was  consummated  has  served  to  make  clear  the  general 
principles  and  development  of  the  Germanic-Grerman  law  of  con- 
tract. Marriage  by  contract,  like  every  other  legal  transaction, 
and  particularly  every  sale,  was  originally  consummated  as  a 
non-credit  transaction.  This  spot  transaction  was  composed,  in- 
deed, of  two  different  elements ;  but  it  combined  these,  exactly  as 

^  Aethelherht  (601-604),  cc.  77,  31;  Ldebermann,  "Die  Gesetze  der 
Angelsaohsen",  I  (1903),  7  et  aeq.,  5.  Von  Amira,  *'  Reoht",  112,  detects  in 
these  rules  principles  that  have  been  further  developed  in  the  later  law. 
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did  the  oldest  conveyances  of  land,  into  an  act  single  in  time  and 
in  law.  When  the  offer  of  marriage,  which  ordinarily  preceded 
the  contract,  had  been  accepted,  and  when  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  concerning  the  conditions  —  particularly  the  price  and 
the  time  —  of  the  nuptials,  then  the  legal  ceremony,  upon 
whose  publicity  great  weight  was  laid,  was  consummated  within 
the  circle  of  blood  "  friends."  For  marriage  was  an  affair  of  the 
sib;  it  was  a  marriage  under  the  family-law.^  This  legal  act 
was  so  executed  that  the  performances  of  the  two  parties  fol- 
lowed alternatively:  the  bridegroom  counted  out  into  the  hand 
of  him  who  held  mundium  over  the  bride,  for  her  sib,  the  price 
agreed  upon,  and  he  who  held  the  mundium  gave  ("  tradieren  ", 
"  trauen  ",  to  deliver)  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom.  Thereupon 
followed  the  leading  of  the  bride  home  to  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom, —  the  bride-flight,  —  where  cohabitation  ("  Beilager  *') 
was  consummated  in  a  public  manner ;  and  with  this  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  concluded,  and  the  existence  of  the  marriage  begun. 
The  father,  brother,  or  the  next  male  relative  of  the  sword-kin 
was  empowered  to  betroth  and  to  give  the  bride.  If  she  were  a 
widow  it  was  the  nearest  male  connection  of  her  first  husband 
in  conjunction  with  her  blood-friends ;  whose  place  was  taken,  in 
case  of  their  refusal,  by  the  kindred  of  the  widow.  The  betrother 
("  Verlober  '*)  received  for  his  participation  a  marriage  gift  from 
the  bridegroom. 

(B)  Betrothal  and  nuptials. — This  simple  marriage  act,  which 
we  must  assume  for  the  (Jermanic  period,  became  divided  in  the 
Frankish  period  into  two  acts,  the  two  elements  theoretically  in- 
volved in  it  being  separated  in  time,  —  exactly  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Sala  and  the  investiture  in  conveyances  of  land  {supra,  pp.  241 
et  seq.). 

(a)  The  betrothal  ("Verlobimg"). — The  first  act  essential  to 
the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  which  corresponded  to  the 
"  Sala  ",  was  the  betrothal  ("  desponsatio  " ;  A.  Saxon  "  bewed- 
dung";  Old  Norse  "foestning ").  This  was  the  contract  of 
alienation,  which  continued  for  a  time  to  be  concluded  between 
the  bridegroom  and  the  bride's  sib,  represented  by  the  holder  of 
mundium  over  her.  To  be  sure,  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity increasing  respect  was  paid  to  the  bride's  will,  but  no 
importance  was  at  first  attributed  to  this  legally.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  general  rules  of  the  law  of  contracts,  this  contract 
of  alienation  could  originally  be  concluded  only  as  a  real-contract 

»  Brunner,  ZK  R.  G..  XVI  (1895),  103. 
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J^ryJ^l  ov^  V/  x\^  z-ZAril^zi.  c:  cH«-  to  assure  tbe  bciie"s  future 
rf^,;'/^;/,  M'^r*:*>v^,  th^re  mizirt  cajqhr  occor  here,  as  in  aH 
^2ai*/r»,  a  ^ir,r,fj-ion  of  caraest-mooev  f"  arrha  *^  and  staff 
^'^  va^JU  ";,  of  real  and   formal  contract  "f^pm^  pp.  501,  506 

'Wf.  XMiXwtfi  of  the  betrothal  was  altered  in  stflU  another  respect. 
It  f^T^-arn^;  ij'iiial  to  rega^rd  the  miuidimn  over  the  bride,  rather 
than  hfff  own  perv/n,  as  the  object  of  the  sale  whidi  the  bride- 


*  fhjrr^A  in  fjf  tLnffiher  opinion^  "Sehnld  ond  HaftOK'*,  359  H  jot.,  in 
ptkriu^iilir  Wl,  ti.  Kfi. 

*  Vu,lUi,  4U^;  BrUnaud,  1015. 

Mri  ft  Uriifff  ot  the  chemist  ^4.   IT.  r.  Hofmann,  in  "Beriehte  der 
n^timUi-n  <i\wjmmhen  Geflellschaft ",  XXXV  (1902),  78- 
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groom  must  acquire  with  the  purchase  price.  This  explains  the 
fact  that  among  the  Lombards  the  purchase  price  was  also  known 
as  "  mundius  ",  among  the  Frisians  as  "  muntsket  "  ("  Munt- 
schatz  ")>  and  among  the  North  (Jermans  as  "  mundr."  At  the 
same  time,  this  change  of  view  must  have  had  rather  theoretical 
than  practical  importance  so  long  as  the  mundium  continued  to 
involve  extensive  powers  of  control. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  of  the  greatest  practical  importance 
that  the  purchase  money  came  in  time  to  inure  to  the  bride  her- 
self instead  of  her  sib.  From  the  mundium-holder's  custom  of 
delivering  to  her  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  "  Wittum  "  there  was 
developed  a  legal  claim  of  the  bride  to  that  amount  of  property. 
By  this  change,  however,  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  per- 
formance incumbent  upon  the  bridegroom  was  also  altered:  he 
no  longer  gave  the  sum  agreed  upon  in  order  to  purchase  the  bride 
from  her  sib,  but  in  order  to  make  her  a  gift  ("  Zuwendung  ") 
which  was  intended  to  serve  her  as  a  maintenance-portion  ("  Leib- 
gedinge  ")*  as  support  for  her  when  a  widow.  The  "  pretium 
became  a  "  dos  " ;  the  "  puella  empta  "  became  a  "  puella  dotata. 
With  this  change  the  giving  of  the  dower  ("  Wittum  **),  once 
essential  under  the  Germanic  law  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
{infra,  §94),  completely  lost  its  importance  from  the  1100  s 
onward. 

To  these  changes  was  added  the  following.  As  already  men- 
tioned, the  bride  was  originally  simply  the  object  of  the  betrothal 
contract,  and  it  marked  an  advance  when  regard  was  also  paid  to 
her  will  (in  the  beginning  at  least  actually,  and  later  legally  as 
well),  and  her  consent  required.  But  when  the  legal  position  of 
women  began  gradually  to  improve,  this  purely  passive  partici- 
pation of  the  bride  ceased,  and  the  roles  of  the  parties  were  re- 
versed. "Whereas  the  father  (or  guardian)  of  the  bride  had 
theretofore  concluded  the  betrothal  contract,  though  with  the 
consent  of  the  daughter,  she  now  betrothed  herself,  a  mere  right 
of  consent,  that  is  a  veto  upon  the  contraction  of  the  marriage, 
being  conceded  to  her  father  (or  guardian)  as  a  remnant  of  his 
old  right  of  betrothal."  *  The  father  or  guardian  thenceforth 
appeared  as  the  betrother  only  in  the  case  of  a  bride  under  mun- 
dium. The  betrothal  thus  became  a  contract  concluded  between 
bridegroom  and  bride ;  they  were  the  contract  parties  who  made 
the  mutual  promises  of  marriage.  But  in  this  form  also,  of  course, 
the  betrothal  continued  subject  to  the  existing  rules  of  contract 

1  Sohm,  ''Ehesohliessong",  52. 
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ci  -viik^a  y^nggnjic-  io>«>e-tis:.  ie«  aj^^ui^  ^MsaaaoDi^  stiff  and 

.._.  -        -  -  -         »»  T         

^rJ»?i.  itii^  ^:2:ii-  \j  tat  *rii5^»:»ME  u  12^  toSf :  & 
b!tr:cisai  rf-.g,  ▼»*  tit  ask  rnasizr  :f  tic  cif  scp 

Wb^RL  tre eci«coci  of  ^^gy^-r^r  rr=c  ^AOa-  irraoped. ike mvtinl 
iTvi  adspcftrxse  of  ibe  n^g^  i^ttccsd  tbe  nz^^al  <kBtM>  of 
i£«,  acr]  reprcsccted  r*e  fccrati  ace  of  a  ««d<Dcciact.  Kyv- 
^  as  in  tbe  case  of  c<*Kr  ecctrafts  ao  in  ibat  of  bccrodial  the 
weaker  forms  of  oath  or  bftrii-ciafp  ako  scSced  lor  its 


1>^  rir  wMptiaU  '^Tnxan^^ .—Tiat  becradial  vas  tol- 
loved,  wlien  the  dav  agreed  i^»c  aimrd,  bv  the  dcErcrr  of  the 
bride  {rom  her  mTiiwir:im-i>:4Jer  to  the  bcideiTDanL  Hits  vas  the 
**  tradhio  paeGs  **  f  A.  Saxoa  ^  cifta  **  .  which,  as  abeady 
fcmarked,  exactly  correspoDded  in  k^  agcificance  and  outwaid 
form  to  the  investitiire  in  a  coaTeyance  of  land.  It  was  per- 
formed as  a  public  and  sofemn  act  in  the  bride's  hame  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  kindred  of  both  parties.  It  was  accompanied  by  the 
marriage  feast.  The  legal  formalities  observed  m  thb  connec- 
tion were  long  the  same  as  thotse  that  <Mioe  accompanied  the 
original  simple  act  by  whidi  marriage  was  coosmnmated.  They 
ccvresponded,  in  part,  to  the  usages  cnstomary  in  adcqydon. 
Along  with  the  bride  there  were  defiveied  to  the  bridegroom  cer- 
tain symbols  of  espousal — preferaUy  a  spear,  as  the  tiAen  of  the 
mundium  that  passed  therewith  to  him  for  the  future;  the  hair 
iA  the  bride,  ^^ich  she  had  until  then  worn  loose,  was  done  up, 
her  head  was  veiled,  a  mantle  was  thrown  about  her,  and  so  on ; 
the  bridegroom  grasped  her  hand,'  and  probably  steeled  upon 
her  foot,  or  set  her  upon  his  knee  as  if  she  woe  an  adc^ited  child ; 
frequently,  also,  be  ddivered  to  her  a  jHesent.  The  final  act, 
afterward  as  before,  was  the  festive  leading  of  the  bride  home  to 
the  bridegroom's  house,  where,  at  feast  in  the  Ncnrth,  a  common 
cup  once  more  rejoiced  the  entire  marriage  company.     Thereafter 

>  Cf.  V.  Amira,  "Haadgeb&rdeii"  («upra,  p.  11),  2il  H  «9.,  244. 
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came  the  occupancy  of  the  nuptial-bed  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, frequently  by  torch-light ;  a  custom  which  remained  usual 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  persisting  longest  in  the  case 
of  princely  marriages,  but  also  among  the  laboring  classes  down 
into  the  1600  s.  The  Law  Books  of  the  zenith  of  the  Middle 
Ages  emphasized  more  frequently  and  with  greater  stress  than 
did  the  Frankish  sources  the  importance  of  marital  cohabitation 
as  the  act  most  decisive  for  the  consummation  of  the  marriage's 
legal  consequences.  The  beginning  of  the  marital  community  of 
goods,  in  particular,  was  very  often  made  dependent  upon  it. 
This  moment  was  expressed  by  phrases  of  the  most  varied  char- 
acter ("when  the  woman  gets  into  the  man's  bed";  "when  the 
cover  is  drawn  over  them  " ;  "  when  the  woman  disrobes  before 
the  man's  bed  ",  etc.).^ 

The  consequences  of  dividing  the  marriage  ceremony  into  two 
acts,  the  betrothal  and  the  nuptials,  was  that  neither  of  these 
alone  sufficed  to  establish  the  marriage  relation.  Of  course  the 
betrothal,  like  all  other  contracts,  produced  certain  legal  effects. 
It  obligated  the  guardian  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  at 
the  time  agreed  upon,  and  it  obligated  the  bridegroom  to  take 
home  the  bride  and  to  pay  the  purchase  money  whose  payment 
was-  temporarily  respited.  Whoever  failed  to  perform  these  obli- 
gations was  punished  for  breach  of  the  betrothal  contract;  the 
guardian  was  ordinarily  obliged  to  give  back  the  "  Wittum  "  in 
case  this  had  already  been  paid,  and  to  pay  an  equal  amount  as 
damages;  the  bridegroom  lost  the  "Wittum."  In  addition  to 
this,  the  betrothal  created  a  personal  obligation  of  fidelity 
on  the  part  of  the  woman ;  so  long  as  she  was  a  mere  object  of 
sale,  this  could  have  been  created  by  giving  her  a  present,  and  later 
it  was  created  by  the  handsel  that  was  given  her.  Under  many 
legal  systems  an  affianced  woman  who  was  guilty  of  sexual 
intercourse  with  another  man  might  be  punished  as  an  adul- 
teress. Her  betrothed,  as  well  as  her  mundium-holder,  had  an 
action  against  a  third  person  who  seduced  her,  with  or  without  her 
consent.  But  the  marriage  relation  was  first  created  by  the 
espousals,  which,  however,  could  be  consummated  only  after 
betrothal. 

That  betrothal  and  nuptials  were  equally  necessary  precon- 
ditionals  to  the  creation  of  a  legally  valid  marriage,  and  continued 
to  constitute  one  act  legally,  is  shown  by  the  generally  prevalent 

^  Cf.  Fehr,  '*Die  ReohtssteUung  der  Frau  und  der  Kinder  in  den  Wei»- 
tflmem"  (1912),  60  et  seq. 
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custom  of  performing  in  connection  with  each  the  formalities 
that  were  usual  in  the  other.  So  for  example,  the  Lombard  law, 
in  the  case  of  betrothal,  when  the  "meta"  had  been  paid  or 
wagered  (given  as  a  wed),  the  bride  was  delivered  by  her  mundium- 
holder  symbolically  ("  per  baculum  ")>  but  then  immediately 
handed  back  by  the  bridegroom.  It  was  more  common  to  repeat 
the  formalities  of  betrothal  in  the  nuptials :  the  bridegroom  once 
more  paid  the  simulated  purchase  price  (the  earnest-money)  and 
the  parties  once  more  declared  their  will  to  marry,  just  as  they 
had  already  done  in  the  betrothal.  In  particular,  a  ring  was 
delivered  or  rings  again  exchanged  in  the  nuptials:  with  this 
step  the  engagement  ring  became  a  marriage  ring  ("  mahelfinger- 
lin  ")•  This  is  also  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  expressions 
were  employed  to  designate  the  married  couple  that  were  de- 
rived from  the  betrothal,  —  "  Ehegespons  ",  "  promessi  sposi  ", 
"  Ipouser  ",  "  to  spouse  ",  "  to  wed  ",  "  vermahlen  "  (that  is, 
to  promise,  to  betroth;  from  "mahal"  =  speech,  address, mod- 
ern "  Gemahl  ")• 

When,  at  the  zenith  of  the  Middle  Ages,  self-betrothal  by  the 
bride  took  the  place  of  betrothal  by  her  guardian,  the  nuptial  "giv- 
ing" in  the  sense  of  an  investiture  had  outlived  its  usefulness.  The 
"traditio  puellse"  was  transformed  into  a  self-espousal  ("Seibst- 
trauung  ")  of  the  bride,  into  a  mutual  giving  by  the  bridal  couple. 
To  be  sure,  the  influence  of  the  older  viewpoint  of  the  law  con- 
tinued to  be  shown  in  a  peculiar  manner.  For  that  form  of 
self-espousal  which  first  became  predominant  was  "a  'giving' 
through  a  third  person  who  was  freely  chosen  by  the  bride,  or  as 
the  case  might  be  by  the  bridal  couple."  ^  This  third  person 
thus  became  a  Salmann  or  fiduciary  ("Treuhander")  to  whom 
the  bride  gave  herself  "  in  trust "  ("  auf  Treue  ") ;  that  is, 
"  merely  to  the  end  that  he  should  deliver  her  to  her  betrothed."  * 
Who  the  third  person  might  be  was  immaterial.  He  might  be  a 
near  relative  but  that  was  not  necessary ;  any  trustworthy  man, 
preferably  one  of  advanced  age  but  always  a  layman,  was  asked 
to  assume  this  r61e.  The  essential  thing  was  that  he  was  not, 
like  the  guardian,  chosen  to  cooperate  because  of  any  right  of 
kinship,  but  merely  by  virtue  of  a  commission ;  he  was  no  "  bom  " 
("  geborener  ")  but  a  freely  "  chosen  "  ("  gekorener  ")  guardian. 
He  consummated  the  nuptials  by  certain  words  with  which  he 
pronounced  the  marriage  benediction ;  they  were  no  longer  com- 
pleted by  a  marriage  act  but  by  a  marriage  formula.    The  transi- 

1  Sohm,  "Ehesohliesaung",  67.  •  Sohm,  op.  cU.,  68. 
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tion  from  the  old  to  the  new  usage  can  be  traced  in  certain  remark- 
able records  of  legal  and  cultural  history.  In  a  Swabian  nuptial- 
formula  of  the  1100s  it  is  still  the  true,  the  "bom  ",  guardian 
who  as  the  nearest  male  relative  gives  ("  antwortet ")  the 
bride  to  the  bridegroom  together  with  the  symbols  of  marriage, 
—  namely  seven  gloves  (the  "wadia"  given  by  the  bridegroom), 
a  sword,  a  golden  ring,  a  penny,  mantle,  and  hat,  pronouncing  at 
the  same  time  the  words :  "  wa  ich  iu  bevilhe  mine  muntadele 
(Miindel)  ziweren  triwun  und  ze  iueren  gnaden,  und  bit  inch 
durch  die  triwe  als  ich  si  iu  bevilhe,  dar  ir  ir  rehte  voget  sit,  und 
ir  genadich  voget  sit,  und  daz  ir  nit  palemunt  (treuloser  Vormund) 
ne  werdent."  ("Because  I  give  over  to  you  my  ward  to  your  faith 
and  mercy  and  beg  you  by  the  faith  by  which  I  entrust  her  to  you 
that  you  will  be  her  right  and  kindly  keeper  and  that  you  will  not 
become  faithless  to  your  trust.")  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  nup- 
tial-formula of  Cologne  of  the  1300  s  there  is  talk  merely  of  a 
certain  "somebody"  who  consummates  the  marriage  simply 
with  the  following  words :  "  Ich  bevelen  uch  z6  houff  up  Frentzer 
Erden  myt  Goulde  ind  Gesteynen,  Silver  ind  Gould,  beyde  n& 
Francken  Wyse  ind  Sassen  ee,  dat  urre  geyn  den  anderen  layssen  en 
sail  umb  Leyff  noch  umb  Leyt,  noch  um  geyn  Dynck  dat  Gott  an 
eme  geschaffen  hait  odir  geschaffen  mach  layssen  werden."  ^ 
("  I  enjoin  you,  on  Frankish  soil  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
with  silver  and  gold,  both  according  to  Frankish  manner  and  Saxon 
law,  that  neither  of  you  shall  leave  the  other  for  love  or  woe  nor 
for  any  other  thing  that  God  has  created  in  you  or  may  create  in 

you.'O 

(C)  Religious  benedictign. — ^Inasmuch  as  marriage  was  every- 
where in  Europe  regarded,  in  the  first  half  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
as  a  secular  juristic  act,  —  in  accordance  with  the  old  view  of  the 
Germanic  races,  and  in  agreement  also  with  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Roman  law,  —  there  was  no  place  in  such  act  for  participation 
by  ecclesiastical  agents.  But  at  this  most  important  moment 
in  life  the  Germanic  peoples,  from  the  earliest  times,  felt  the  need 
of  a  religious  consecration.  In  the  heathen  period  the  mind  of 
the  gods  was  sounded  in  advance  by  lot;  in  the  North  the  be- 
trothal was  consecrated  by  Thor's  hammer,  or  the  young  wife 
was  led  three  times  around  the  hearth  upon  which  a  fire  had 
been  lighted  for  the  gods; — and  so  on.  After  the  adoption 
of  Christianity  these  heathen  usages  were  displaced  by  the  bene- 
diction of  the  young  people  pronoimced  by  a  priest  after  the 

1  Sohm,  op.  cit,  67,  69,  320  f. 
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cf  wiarnfa§e.  —  From  die  1  IlC*  s  oovanL  die  secular  lav  was  dis- 
placed, in  Germany  as  ebewbcre,  by  die  mairia^  law  of  tbe 
Churcfa.  True,  the  formal  side  of  tiie  marria^  law  had  from 
the  earliest  times  been  less  important  to  the  Church  than  its  sub- 
stantive aspect,  —  that  k,  the  questioo  of  any  im|inlinifait  to 
marriage,  above  aD  one  resulting  from  kinship.  Relying  upcm 
the  BiUe,  it  assumed  in  this  re^xct  a  far  stricter  attitude  than 
did  the  Germanic  law.  For  though  the  latter  cmphasiied  from 
the  beginning  the  equality  of  status,  —  which,  00  the  other  hand, 
was  immaterial  from  the  Churches  point  of  view, — it  originaDy 
permitted  marriages  between  kindred  of  aD  degrees,  save  parents 
and  children,  permitting  in  the  Christian  period,  after  marriages 
between  brothers  and  sisters,  which  were  once  permitted,  had 
ceased  to  be  practiced,  marriages  with  brothers-  and  sisters-in- 
law,  and  even  marriage  with  one's  step-mother.  In  the  same 
way  the  Church  b^an  an  obstinate  struggle  against  the  drvorce 
law  of  the  Germanic  races  {infra,  §  92).  It  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing its  contentions  in  both  matters,  for  it  found  a  way  to  with- 
draw from  the  lay  courts  aD  suits  involving  the  personal  rights  of 
the  marriage  relation,  and  to  establish  for  these,  as  ecclesiastical 
matters,  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  It 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  rules  of  the  ecdeaas- 
tical  law  thenceforth  became  controlling  in  answering  the  ques- 
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tion  whether  a  marriage  formally  valid  had  been  created, 
since  that  question  was  decided  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Next, 
the  Church  demanded  the  participation  of  ecclesiastics  in  the 
marriage  ceremony.  A  simple  means  existed  by  which  to  estab- 
lish such  cooperation.  It  was  only  necessary  to  convert  the 
presence  of  the  priest  at  the  marriage,  which  was  already  cus- 
tomary, into  a  participation  essential  to  the  legality  of  the  nup- 
tials, by  demanding  that  no  layman  should  in  future  conduct 
the  marriage  ceremony  as  a  "  chosen  "  guardian,  but  that  this 
should  be  done  by  the  priest  who  afterwards  pronounced  the 
Church's  blessing.  In  other  words  the  Church  forbade  marriage 
by  laymen  and  commanded  marriage  by  ecclesiastics.  In  fact 
secular  marriages  thereafter  disappeared  from  legal  life.  The 
priest  took  the  place  of  the  old  guardian.  But  notwithstanding 
that  the  nuptials  were  now  consummated  by  a  priest,  and  had 
thereby  been  transformed  into  an  act  subject  to  the  Canon  law, 
the  ceremony  was  not,  —  as  was,  for  example,  confirmation  ("  Fir- 
mung  ")>  —  a  priestly  act,  resting  upon  the  priestly  power  of 
consecration.  Marriage,  according  to  the  dogma  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  was  a  sacrament ;  the  dispenser  of  the  sacrament,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  priest  but  the  marriage  couple  themselves.  The 
nuptials  still  remained  a  secular  ceremony;  the  ecclesiastical 
ceremony  continued  to  lie  merely  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Church's  blessing  upon  a  marriage  already  concluded. 

The  displacement  of  the  lay  guardian  by  the  priest-  in  the 
giving  ("Trauung")  of  the  bride  was  not,  however,  the  sole  . 
result  of  subjecting  marriage  to  the  rules  of  the  Canon  law.  This 
had  the  further  effect  that  the  formal  requisites  of  secular  law, 
particularly  the  old  division  of  the  ceremony  into  betrothal  and 
nuptials,  were  displaced  by  the  totally  different  ecclesiastical  law 
of  marriage.  This  ecclesiastical  marriage  law,  —  which  can 
here  be  only  briefly  referred  to  beyond  a  reference  to  the  literature 
of  the  Canon  law,^  —  adopted  from  the  beginning  the  rule  of  the 
classic  Roman  law  of  marriage :  "  nudus  consensus  facit  nuptias  " ; 
though,  to  be  sure,  there  was  added  to  this,  as  an  entirely  new 
conception,  the  doctrine  of  the  sacramental  nature  of  marriage. 
As  a  result  of  regarding  the  meeting  of  the  parties'  wills  as  the 
constitutive  dement  in  marriage,  without  declaring  any  form 

^  In  addition  to  the  discussion  of  this  matter  in  Sohm*8  "Recht  der 
£he8chliessung",  compare  among  other  works  the  elaborate  exposition 
in  Scherer,  "Handbuch  des  Kirchenrechts",  II  (1891,  2d  ed.,  1898), 
ii  109  et  8eq.,  with  abundant  references. 
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pose  —  the  creation  of  a  mundium  that  protected  the  entire  free- 
dom of  the  woman.  Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the 
will  of  the  bride  herself  may  also  have  come  to  be  considered^  at 
least  in  fact,  at  an  early  date.  Although  bride-purchase  was 
therefore  distinguished  by  the  special  agreements  that  accom- 
panied it,  and  which  were  lacking  in  other  contract  forms  for  the 
purchases  of  women,  there  was  nevertheless  involved  in  it,  as  in 
every  contract  of  sale,  an  exchange  of  goods  and  a  purchase  price. 
The  purchase  price  was  called  dower  ("  Wittiun  ",  "  Widum 
Old  High  G.  "  widemo  ",  "  widem  " ;  A.  Saxon  "  weotuma 
Burgundian  "  wittimon  ")  or  hire-money  ("  Mietgeld  " ;  Lom- 
bard "meta";  "Miete",  "Lohn", — hire,  wage).  In  Latin  it 
was  known  as  "pretium  nuptiale" ;  "pretiimi  emptionis",  "dos." 
To  be  sure,  fixed  statutory  tariffs  for  the  dower  ("  Wittiun  ") 
were  declared  in  the  folk-laws,  at  least  in  the  Prankish  period, 
but  these  probably  had  no  absolute,  but  only  a  relative,  signifi- 
cance ;  possibly  that  of  a  minimum  limit.  On  the  contrary  free 
agreement  was  probably  the  original  and  ordinary  form.  In- 
deed we  are  frequently  told,  for  example  in  the  Scandinavian 
sagas,  of  a  bargaining  concerning  the  sum.  The  creation  of  the 
marital  community  for  life  by  a  transaction  of  sale,  —  it  nowhere 
appears  in  more  repulsive  form  than  in  some  of  the  Anglo  Saxon 
laws,^  —  has  to  our  feelings  a  cold-blooded  and  brutal  character. 
But  that  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  actual  nature  of 
this  form  of  marriage  was  a  sale ;  especially  when  one  remarks 
how  widespread  this  view  has  been  and  still  is  among  races  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present  day.  Even  now  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  extinct  in  many  social  strata  of  the  German  folk. 

(2)  Formal  requisites  of  a  marriage  consummated  by  cordrodi.  — 

(A)   The   original   simple  act  of  the  IfABRIACE   CONTRACT. — 

Since  Sohm's  investigations  it  has  been  certain  that  marriages  con- 
summated contractually  were  always  controlled  by  the  general 
rules  of  contract  law.  Indeed  the  study  of  the  forms  in  which 
marriage  was  consummated  has  served  to  make  clear  the  general 
principles  and  development  of  the  Germanic-Grerman  law  of  con- 
tract. Marriage  by  contract,  like  every  other  legal  transaction, 
and  particularly  every  sale,  was  originally  consummated  as  a 
non-credit  transaction.  This  spot  transaction  was  composed,  in- 
deed, of  two  different  elements ;  but  it  combined  these,  exactly  as 

^  Aethdberht  (601-604),  oc.  77,  31;  Liebermann,  "Die  Gesetze  der 
Angelsaohsen",  I  (1903),  7  et  seq,,  5.  Von  Amira,  "Recht",  112,  deteoU  in 
these  rules  prinoiples  that  have  been  further  developed  in  the  later  law. 
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did  the  oldest  conveyances  of  land,  into  an  act  single  in  time  and 
in  law.  When  the  offer  of  marriage,  which  ordinarily  preceded 
the  contract,  had  been  accepted,  and  when  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  concerning  the  conditions  —  particularly  the  price  and 
the  time  —  of  the  nuptials,  then  the  legal  ceremony,  upon 
whose  publicity  great  weight  was  laid,  was  consimimated  within 
the  circle  of  blood  "  friends."  For  marriage  was  an  affair  of  the 
sib;  it  was  a  marriage  imder  the  family-law.^  This  legal  act 
was  so  executed  that  the  performances  of  the  two  parties  fol- 
lowed alternatively:  the  bridegroom  counted  out  into  the  hand 
of  him  who  held  mundium  over  the  bride,  for  her  sib,  the  price 
agreed  upon,  and  he  who  held  the  mundium  gave  ("  tradieren  ", 
"  trauen  ",  to  deliver)  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom.  Thereupon 
followed  the  leading  of  the  bride  home  to  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom, —  the  bride-flight,  —  where  cohabitation  ("  Beilager  ") 
was  consmnmated  in  a  public  manner ;  and  with  this  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  concluded,  and  the  existence  of  the  marriage  begun. 
The  father,  brother,  or  the  next  male  relative  of  the  sword-kin 
was  empowered  to  betroth  and  to  give  the  bride.  If  she  were  a 
widow  it  was  the  nearest  male  connection  of  her  first  husband 
in  conjunction  with  her  blood-friends;  whose  place  was  taken,  in 
case  of  their  refusal,  by  the  kindred  of  the  widow.  The  betrother 
("  Verlober  ")  received  for  his  participation  a  marriage  gift  from 
the  bridegroom. 

(B)  Betrothal  AND  NUPTIALS. — This  simple  marriage  act,  which 
we  must  assume  for  the  Germanic  period,  became  divided  in  the 
Prankish  period  into  two  acts,  the  two  elements  theoretically  in- 
volved in  it  being  separated  in  time,  —  exactly  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Sala  and  the  investiture  in  conveyances  of  land  (supra,  pp.  241 
et  seq.). 

(a)  The  betrothal  ("Verlobung").  —  The  first  act  essential  to 
the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  which  corresponded  to  the 
*^  Sala  ",  was  the  betrothal  ("  desponsatio  " ;  A.  Saxon  "  bewed- 
dung";  Old  Norse  "foestning ").  This  was  the  contract  of 
alienation,  which  continued  for  a  time  to  be  concluded  between 
the  bridegroom  and  the  bride's  sib,  represented  by  the  holder  of 
mundium  over  her.  To  be  sure,  imder  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity increasing  respect  was  paid  to  the  bride's  will,  but  no 
importance  was  at  first  attributed  to  this  legally.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  general  rules  of  the  law  of  contracts,  this  contract 
of  alienation  could  originally  be  concluded  only  as  a  real-contract 

1  Brunner,  Z».  R.  G.,  XVI  (1895),  103. 
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r^wa/lia'Of  ^>f  I'eal  a»i  formal  contract  ^fupm,  pp.  501,  506 

Hi^  nature  of  the  betrothal  was  altered  in  stiD  another  respect. 
It  Iffrf^mft  U'*Jia\  to  regard  the  mnndimn  over  the  bride,  rather 
than  hfrr  ffwn  per^m,  as  the  object  of  the  sale  which  the  bride- 

*  Oi^hi  in  rif  another  opinkm,  "Sehnld  mid  Haftung",  359  et  Mg.,  in 
pftfti^'ulAr  '4fyz,  n.  Wi. 

*  ViiAUt,  419;  BrU$aud,  1015. 

*  fn  a  Ifrtter  of  the  chemist  A,  W.  v.  Hcfmann,  in  "Beriehte  der 
Aminnh^  chemixcben  Oesellscha/t ",  XXXV  (1902),  78. 
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groom  must  acquire  with  the  purchase  price.  This  explains  the 
fact  that  among  the  Lombards  the  purchase  price  was  also  known 
as  "  mundius  ",  among  the  Frisians  as  "  muntsket  "  ("  Munt- 
schatz  ")>  and  among  the  North  Germans  as  "  mundr."  At  the 
same  time,  this  change  of  view  must  have  had  rather  theoretical 
than  practical  importance  so  long  as  the  mundium  continued  to 
involve  extensive  powers  of  control. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  of  the  greatest  practical  importance 
that  the  purchase  money  came  in  time  to  inure  to  the  bride  her- 
self instead  of  her  sib.  From  the  mundium-holder's  custom  of 
delivering  to  her  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  "  Wittum  "  there  was 
developed  a  legal  claim  of  the  bride  to  that  amount  of  property. 
By  this  change,  however,  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  per- 
formance incumbent  upon  the  bridegroom  was  also  altered :  he 
no  longer  gave  the  siun  agreed  upon  in  order  to  purchase  the  bride 
from  her  sib,  but  in  order  to  make  her  a  gift  ("  Zuwendung  ") 
which  was  intended  to  serve  her  as  a  maintenance-portion  ("  Leib- 
gedinge  ")*  as  support  for  her  when  a  widow.  The  "  pretium  '* 
became  a  "  dos  " ;  the  "  puella  empta  "  became  a  "  puella  dotata." 
With  this  change  the  giving  of  the  dower  ("  Wittum  ")>  once 
essential  under  the  Germanic  law  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
{infra,  §94),  completely  lost  its  importance  from  the  1100  s 
onward. 

To  these  changes  was  added  the  following.  As  already  men- 
tioned, the  bride  was  originally  simply  the  object  of  the  betrothal 
contract,  and  it  marked  an  advance  when  regard  was  also  paid  to 
her  will  (in  the  beginning  at  least  actually,  and  later  legally  as 
well),  and  her  consent  required.  But  when  the  legal  position  of 
women  began  gradually  to  improve,  this  piu'ely  passive  partici- 
pation of  the  bride  ceased,  and  the  rfiles  of  the  parties  were  re- 
versed. "Whereas  the  father  (or  guardian)  of  the  bride  had 
theretofore  concluded  the  betrothal  contract,  though  with  the 
consent  of  the  daughter,  she  now  betrothed  herself,  a  mere  right 
of  consent,  that  is  a  veto  upon  the  contraction  of  the  marriage, 
being  conceded  to  her  father  (or  guardian)  as  a  remnant  of  his 
old  right  of  betrothal."  ^  The  father  or  guardian  thenceforth 
appeared  as  the  betrother  only  in  the  case  of  a  bride  under  mun- 
dium. The  betrothal  thus  became  a  contract  concluded  between 
bridegroom  and  bride ;  they  were  the  contract  parties  who  made 
the  mutual  promises  of  marriage.  But  in  this  form  also,  of  course, 
the  betrothal  continued  subject  to  the  existing  rules  of  contract 

1  Sohm,  '^Eheschliessiuig",  52. 
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law. .  Afterward  as  before,  it  was  concluded  either  as  a  weakened 
real  contract  by  the  delivery  of  earnest-money  by  the  bridegroom, 
or  as  a  formal  (a  wed-)  contract  by  the  mutual  delivery  of  staffs ; 
in  which  connection,  however,  as  already  mentioned,  staff  and 
handsel  might  easily  be  confused  with  one  another.  Following 
Roman-Italian  usage,  a  ring  was  the  customary  handsel  in  Ger- 
many ("  subarrhatio  cum  anulo  ")•  It  was  entirely  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  the  "  arrha  "  that  only  one  ring  was  originally 
given,  and  this  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride ;  for  the  ring,  the 
betrothal  ring,  was  the  last  remnant  of  the  old  purchase-money ; 
with  it  the  bridegroom  betrothed  the  bride,  and  the  bride,  by 
putting  it  on  her  finger,  obligated  herself  to  marital  fidelity. 
When  the  custom  of  exchanging  rings  later  developed,  the  mutual 
gift  and  acceptance  of  the  rings  replaced  the  mutual  delivery  of 
staffs,  and  represented  the  formal  act  of  a  wed-contract.  How- 
ever, as  in  the  case  of  other  contracts  so  in  that  of  betrothal  the 
weaker  forms  of  oath  or  hand-clasp  also  sufficed  for  its  consum- 
mation. 

(b)  The  nuptials  ("Trauung").  —  The  betrothal  was  fol- 
lowed, when  the  day  agreed  upon  arrived,  by  the  delivery  of  the 
bride  from  her  mundium-holder  to  the  bridegroom.  This  was  the 
"  traditio  puellse "  (A.  Saxon  "  gifta "),  which,  as  already 
remarked,  exactly  corresponded  in  legal  significance  and  outward 
form  to  the  investiture  in  a  conveyance  of  land.  It  was  per- 
formed as  a  public  and  solemn  act  in  the  bride's  home  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  kindred  of  both  parties.  It  was  accompanied  by  the 
marriage  feast.  The  legal  formalities  observed  in  this  connec- 
tion were  long  the  same  as  those  that  once  accompanied  the 
original  simple  act  by  which  marriage  was  consummated.  They 
corresponded,  in  part,  to  the  usages  customary  in  adoption. 
Along  with  the  bride  there  were  delivered  to  the  bridegroom  cer- 
tain symbols  of  espousal — preferably  a  spear,  as  the  token  of  the 
mundium  that  passed  therewith  to  him  for  the  future ;  the  hair 
of  the  bride,  which  she  had  until  then  worn  loose,  was  done  up, 
her  head  was  veiled,  a  mantle  was  thrown  about  her,  and  so  on ; 
the  ^bridegroom  grasped  her  hand,^  and  probably  stepped  upon 
her  foot,  or  set  her  upon  his  knee  as  if  she  were  an  adopted  child ; 
frequently,  also,  he  delivered  to  her  a  present.  The  final  act, 
afterward  as  before,  was  the  festive  leading  of  the  bride  home  to 
the  bridegroom's  house,  where,  at  least  in  the  North,  a  common 
cup  once  more  rejoiced  the  entire  marriage  company.     Thereafter 

^  Cf,  V,  Amira,  "Handgeb&rden"  {supra,  p.  11),  241  et  seq,,  244. 
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came  the  occupancy  of  the  nuptial-bed  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, frequently  by  torch-light ;  a  custom  which  remained  usual 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  persisting  longest  in  the  case 
of  princely  marriages,  but  also  among  the  laboring  classes  down 
into  the  1600  s.  The  Law  Books  of  the  zenith  of  the  Middle 
Ages  emphasized  more  frequently  and  with  greater  stress  than 
did  the  Prankish  sources  the  importance  of  marital  cohabitation 
as  the  act  most  decisive  for  the  consunmiation  of  the  marriage's 
legal  consequences.  The  beginning  of  the  marital  community  of 
goods,  in  particular,  was  very  often  made  dependent  upon  it. 
This  moment  was  expressed  by  phrases  of  the  most  varied  char- 
acter ("when  the  woman  gets  into  the  man's  bed";  "when  the 
cover  is  drawn  over  them  " ;  "  when  the  woman  disrobes  before 
the  man's  bed  ",  etc.).^ 

The  consequences  of  dividing  the  marriage  ceremony  into  two 
acts,  the  betrothal  and  the  nuptials,  was  that  neither  of  these 
alone  sufficed  to  establish  the  marriage  relation.  Of  course  the 
betrothal,  like  all  other  contracts,  produced  certain  legal  effects. 
It  obligated  the  guardian  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  at 
the  time  agreed  upon,  and  it  obligated  the  bridegroom  to  take 
home  the  bride  and  to  pay  the  purchase  money  whose  payment 
was^  temporarily  respited.  Whoever  failed  to  perform  these  obli- 
gations was  punished  for  breach  of  the  betrothal  contract;  the 
guardian  was  ordinarily  obliged  to  give  back  the  "  Wittum  "  in 
case  this  had  already  been  paid,  and  to  pay  an  equal  amount  as 
damages;  the  brideigroom  lost  the  "Wittum."  In  addition  to 
this,  the  betrothal  created  a  personal  obligation  of  fidelity 
on  the  part  of  the  woman ;  so  long  as  she  was  a  mere  object  of 
sale,  this  could  have  been  created  by  giving  her  a  present,  and  later 
it  was  created  by  the  handsel  that  was  given  her.  Under  many 
legal  systems  an  affianced  woman  who  was  guilty  of  sexual 
intercourse  with  another  man  might  be  punished  as  an  adul- 
teress. Her  betrothed,  as  well  as  her  mundium-holder,  had  an 
action  against  a  third  person  who  seduced  her,  with  or  without  her 
consent.  But  the  marriage  relation  was  first  created  by  the 
espousals,  which,  however,  could  be  consummated  only  after 
betrothal. 

That  betrothal  and  nuptials  were  equally  necessary  precon- 
ditionals  to  the  creation  of  a  legally  valid  marriage,  and  continued 
to  constitute  one  act  legally,  is  shown  by  the  generally  prevalent 

1  C/.  Fekr,  "Die  ReohtssteUung  der  Frau  und  der  Kinder  in  den  Weis- 
ttlmem"  (1912),  60  et  seq. 
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custom  of  performing  in  connection  with  each  the  formalities 
that  were  usual  in  the  other.  So  for  example^  the  Lombard  law, 
in  the  case  of  betrothal,  when  the  "  meta  "  had  *  been  paid  or 
wagered  (given  as  a  wed),  the  bride  was  delivered  by  her  mundium- 
holder  symbolically  ("  per  baculum "),  but  then  immediately 
handed  back  by  the  bridegroom.  It  was  more  conunon  to  repeat 
the  formalities  of  betrothal  in  the  nuptials :  the  bridegroom  once 
more  paid  the  simulated  purchase  price  (the  earnest-money)  and 
the  parties  once  more  declared  their  will  to  marry,  just  as  they 
had  aheady  done  in  the  betrothal.  In  particular,  a  ring  was 
delivered  or  rings  again  exchanged  in  the  nuptials:  with  this 
step  the  engagement  ring  became  a  marriage  ring  (''  mahelfinger- 
lin  ")•  This  is  also  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  expressions 
were  employed  to  designate  the  married  couple  that  were  de- 
rived from  the  betrothal,  —  "  Ehegespons  ",  "  promessi  sposi  ", 
"  6pouser  ",  "  to  spouse  ",  "  to  wed  *',  "  vermahlen  "  (that  is, 
to  promise,  to  betroth;  from  "mahal"  =  speech,  address,  mod- 
ern "  Gemahl  ")• 

When,  at  the  zenith  of  the  Middle  Ages,  self-betrothal  by  the 
bride  took  the  place  of  betrothal  by  her  guardian,  the  nuptial  "giv- 
ing" in  the  sense  of  an  investitiu^  had  outlived  its  usefulness.  The 
"traditio  puellse"  was  transformed  into  a  self-espousal  ("Selbst- 
trauung")  of  the  bride,  into  a  mutual  giving  by  the  bridal  couple. 
To  be  sure,  the  influence  of  the  older  viewpoint  of  the  law  con- 
tinued to  be  shown  in  a  peculiar  manner.  For  that  form  of 
self-espousal  which  first  became  predominant  was  "a  'giving* 
through  a  third  person  who  was  freely  chosen  by  the  bride,  or  as 
the  case  might  be  by  the  bridal  couple."  ^  This  third  person 
thus  became  a  Salmann  or  fiduciary  ("  Treuhander ")  to  whom 
the  bride  gave  herself  "in  trust"  ("auf  Treue");  that  is, 
"  merely  to  the  end  that  he  should  deliver  her  to  her  betrothed,"  * 
Who  the  third  person  might  be  was  immaterial.  He  might  be  a 
near  relative  but  that  was  not  necessary ;  any  trustworthy  man, 
preferably  one  of  advanced  age  but  always  a  layman,  was  asked 
to  assimie  this  r61e.  The  essential  thing  was  that  he  was  not, 
like  the  guardian,  chosen  to  cooperate  because  of  any  right  of 
kinship,  but  merely  by  virtue  of  a  commission ;  he  was  no  "  bom  " 
("  geborener  ")  but  a  freely  "  chosen  "  ("  gekorener  ")  guardian. 
He  consummated  the  nuptials  by  certain  words  with  which  he 
pronounced  the  marriage  benediction ;  they  were  no  longer  com- 
pleted by  a  marriage  act  but  by  a  marriage  formula.    The  transi- 

1  Sohm,  "Ehesehliessung",  67.  «  Sohm,  op.  eit.,  68. 
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tion  from  the  old  to  the  new  usage  can  be  traced  in  certain  remark- 
able records  of  legal  and  cultural  history.  In  a  Swabian  nuptial- 
formula  of  the  1100s  it  is  still  the  true,  the  "bom  ",  guardian 
who  as  the  nearest  male  relative  gives  ("  antwortet ")  the 
bride  to  the  bridegroom  together  with  the  symbols  of  marriage, 
—  namely  seven  gloves  (the  "wadia"  given  by  the  bridegroom), 
a  sword,  a  golden  ring,  a  penny,  mantle,  and  hat,  pronouncing  at 
the  same  time  the  words :  "  wa  ich  iu  bevilhe  mine  muntadele 
(Miindel)  ziweren  triwun  und  ze  iueren  gnaden,  und  bit  inch 
durch  die  triwe  als  ich  si  iu  bevilhe,  dar  ir  ir  rehte  voget  sit,  und 
ir  genadich  voget  sit,  und  daz  ir  nit  palemunt  (treuloser  Vormund) 
ne  werdent."  ("Because  I  give  over  to  you  my  ward  to  your  faith 
and  mercy  and  beg  you  by  the  faith  by  which  I  entrust  her  to  you 
that  you  will  be  her  right  and  kindly  keeper  and  that  you  will  not 
become  faithless  to  your  trust.")  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  nup- 
tial-formula of  Cologne  of  the  1300  s  there  b  talk  merely  of  a 
certain  "somebody"  who  consummates  the  marriage  simply 
with  the  following  words :  "  Ich  bevelen  uch  z6  houif  up  Frentzer 
Erden  myt  Goulde  ind  Gesteynen,  Silver  ind  Gould,  beyde  na 
Francken  Wyse  ind  Sassen  ee,  dat  urre  geyn  den  anderen  layssen  en 
sail  umb  Leyff  noch  umb  Leyt,  noch  um  geyn  Dynck  dat  Gott  an 
eme  geschaffen  hait  odir  geschaffen  mach  layssen  werden."  ^ 
("  I  enjoin  you,  on  Frankish  soil  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
with  silver  and  gold,  both  according  to  Frankish  manner  and  Saxon 
law,  that  neither  of  you  shall  leave  the  other  for  love  or  woe  nor 
for  any  other  thing  that  God  has  created  in  you  or  may  create  in 

you.'O 

(C)  Religious  benediction. — ^Inasmuch  as  marriage  was  every- 
where in  Europe  regarded,  in  the  first  half  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
as  a  secular  juristic  act,  —  in  accordance  with  the  old  view  of  the 
Germanic  races,  and  in  agreement  also  with  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Roman  law,  —  there  was  no  place  in  such  act  for  participation 
by  ecclesiastical  agents.  But  at  this  most  important  moment 
in  life  the  Germanic  peoples,  from  the  earliest  times,  felt  the  need 
of  a  religious  consecration.  In  the  heathen  period  the  mind  of 
the  gods  was  sounded  in  advance  by  lot;  in  the  North  the  be- 
trothal was  consecrated  by  Thor's  hammer,  or  the  young  wife 
was  led  three  times  around  the  hearth  upon  which  a  fire  had 
been  lighted  for  the  gods; — and  so  on.  After  the  adoption 
of  Christianity  these  heathen  usages  were  displaced  by  the  bene- 
diction of  the  young  people  pronounced  by  a  priest  after  the 

1  Sohm,  op.  cU.,  67,  69,  320  f. 
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pose  —  the  creation  of  a  mundium  that  protected  the  entire  free- 
dom of  the  woman.  Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the 
will  of  the  bride  herself  may  also  have  come  to  be  considered,  at 
least  in  fact,  at  an  early  date.  Although  bride-purchase  was 
therefore  distinguished  by  the  special  agreements  that  accom- 
panied it,  and  which  were  lacking  in  other  contract  forms  for  the 
purchases  of  women,  there  was  nevertheless  involved  in  it,  as  in 
every  contract  of  sale,  an  exchange  of  goods  and  a  purchase  price. 
The  purchase  price  was  called  dower  ("  Wittiun  ",  "  Widum 
Old  High  G.  "  widemo  ",  "  widem  " ;  A.  Saxon  "  weotuma 
Burgundian  "  wittimon  ")  or  hire-money  ("  Mietgeld  " ;  Lom- 
bard "meta";  "Miete",  "Lohn", — hire,  wage).  In  Latin  it 
was  known  as  "pretium  nuptiale" ;  "pretium  emptionis",  "dos." 
To  be  sure,  fixed  statutory''  tariffs  for  the  dower  ("  Wittiun  ") 
were  declared  in  the  folk-laws,  at  least  in  the  Prankish  period, 
but  these  probably  had  no  absolute,  but  only  a  relative,  signifi- 
cance ;  possibly  that  of  a  minimiun  limit.  On  the  contrary  free 
agreement  was  probably  the  original  and  ordinary  form.  In- 
deed we  are  frequently  told,  for  example  in  the  Scandinavian 
sagas,  of  a  bargaining  concerning  the  sum.  The  creation  of  the 
marital  community  for  life  by  a  transaction  of  sale,  —  it  nowhere 
appears  in  more  repulsive  form  than  in  some  of  the  Anglo  Saxon 
laws,^  —  has  to  our  feelings  a  cold-blooded  and  brutal  character. 
But  that  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  actual  nature  of 
this  form  of  marriage  was  a  sale ;  especially  when  one  remarks 
how  widespread  this  view  has  been  and  still  is  among  races  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present  day.  Even  now  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  extinct  in  many  social  strata  of  the  German  folk. 

(2)  Formal  requisites  of  a  marriage  consummated  by  contraet.  — 
(A)  The  original  simple  act  of  the  marriage  contract. — 
Since  Sohm's  investigations  it  has  been  certain  that  marriages  con- 
summated contractually  were  always  controlled  by  the  general 
rules  of  contract  law.  Indeed  the  study  of  the  forms  in  which 
marriage  was  consummated  has  served  to  make  clear  the  general 
principles  and  development  of  the  Germanic-German  law  of  con- 
tract. Marriage  by  contract,  like  every  other  legal  transaction, 
and  particularly  every  sale,  was  originally  consummated  as  a 
non-credit  transaction.  This  spot  transaction  was  composed,  in- 
deed, of  two  different  elements ;  but  it  combined  these,  exactly  as 

^  Aethelherht  (601-604),  co.  77,  31;  Liebermann,  "Die  Gesetze  der 
Angelsaohsen",  I  (1903),  7  el  aeq.y  5.  Von  Amira,  "Recht",  112,  deteote  in 
these  rules  principles  that  have  been  further  developed  in  the  later  law. 
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did  the  oldest  conveyances  of  land,  into  an  act  single  in  time  and 
in  law.  When  the  offer  of  marriage,  which  ordinarily  preceded 
the  contract,  had  been  accepted,  and  when  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  concerning  the  conditions  —  particularly  the  price  and 
the  time  —  of  the  nuptials,  then  the  legal  ceremony,  upon 
whose  publicity  great  weight  was  laid,  was  consimimated  within 
the  circle  of  blood  "  friends."  For  marriage  was  an  affair  of  the 
sib;  it  was  a  marriage  under  the  family-law.^  This  legal  act 
was  so  executed  that  the  performances  of  the  two  parties  fol- 
lowed alternatively:  the  bridegroom  counted  out  into  the  hand 
of  him  who  held  mundium  over  the  bride,  for  her  sib,  the  price 
agreed  upon,  and  he  who  held  the  mundium  gave  ("  tradieren  ", 
"  trauen  ",  to  deliver)  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom.  Thereupon 
followed  the  leading  of  the  bride  home  to  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom, —  the  bride-flight,  —  where  cohabitation  ("  Beilager  ") 
was  conswnmated  in  a  public  manner ;  and  with  this  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  concluded,  and  the  existence  of  the  marriage  begim. 
The  father,  brother,  or  the  next  male  relative  of  the  sword-kin 
was  empowered  to  betroth  and  to  give  the  bride.  If  she  were  a 
widow  it  was  the  nearest  male  connection  of  her  first  husband 
in  conjunction  with  her  blood-friends ;  whose  place  was  taken,  in 
case  of  their  refusal,  by  the  kindred  of  the  widow.  The  betrother 
("  Verlober  '*)  received  for  his  participation  a  marriage  gift  from 
the  bridegroom. 

(B)  Betrothal  and  ntjptials. — This  simple  marriage  act,  which 
we  must  assume  for  the  Germanic  period,  became  divided  in  the 
Frankish  period  into  two  acts,  the  two  elements  theoretically  in- 
volved in  it  being  separated  in  time,  —  exactly  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Sala  and  the  investiture  in  conveyances  of  land  {supra,  pp.  241 
et  seq,), 

(a)  The  betrothal  ("Verlobung").  —  The  first  act  essential  to 
the  consmnmation  of  the  marriage,  which  corresponded  to  the 
"  Sala  *\  was  the  betrothal  ("  desponsatio  " ;  A.  Saxon"  "  bewed- 
dung";  Old  Norse  "foestning").  This  was  the  contract  of 
alienation,  which  continued  for  a  time  to  be  concluded  between 
the  bridegroom  and  the  bride's  sib,  represented  by  the  holder  of 
mundiiun  over  her.  To  be  sure,  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity increasing  respect  was  paid  to  the  bride's  will,  but  no 
importance  was  at  first  attributed  to  this  legally.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  general  rules  of  the  law  of  contracts,  this  contract 
of  alienation  could  originally  be  concluded  only  as  a  real-contract 

»  Brunner,  Z».  R.  G.,  XVI  (1895),  103. 
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{supra,  pp.  503  et  seq.).  That  is,  the  bridegroom  was  bound  to 
perf onn  first  the  act  incumbent  upon  him,  —  the  payment  of  the 
purchase  price ;  he  thereby  obligated  the  other  contracting  party 
to  the  counter  perfonnance,  which  after  the  appearance  of  credit 
transactions  was  postponed  to  a  later  time.  However,  just  as 
the  payment  of  handsel,  symbolic  of  the  full  purchase  price  and 
in  place  of  complete  pre-performance,  came  in  time  to  be  consid- 
ered sufiicient  in  a  sale  to  obligate  the  other  party  to  counter 
performance^  so  in  the  betrothal  men  were  contented  if  the  bride- 
groom delivered  an  earnest  ("  arrha  "),  a  payment  on  the  purchase 
price.  Among  the  Franks  this  symbolic  mundimn-money 
("  Mundschatz  ")  amounted  to  a  solidus  (=10  denarii)  and  one 
denarius ;  in  the  betrothal  of  a  widow,  —  in  which  connection 
it  was  known  as  a  "  Reipus  "  (ring-money),^  —  three  solidi  and 
one  denarius.  The  payment  of  this  slight  sum  was  preserved  for 
centuries  in  regions  of  the  French  law  as  a  marriage  custom.  At 
the  marriage  of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette  there  still 
figured  thirteen  denarii,  —  which,  indeed,  are  reported  to  be  still 
in  use  in  some  parts  of  France ;  ^  and  it  is  reported  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Count  of  Paris,  celebrated  in  1864,  that  the  Count,  to  con- 
clude the  same,  handed  to  his  young  wife  a  few  gold  and  silver 
coins.' 

Although  the  payment  of  the  earnest  might  preserve  to  the 
betrothal  the  character  of  a  real  contract  it  nevertheless  became 
possible  to  conclude  it  in  the  form  of  a  wed-contract ;  that  is,  to 
consimimate  it  as  a  formal,  instead  of  a  real,  contract.  In  this 
case  the  bridegroom  obligated  himself  to  a  later  payment  'of  the 
dower  ("  Wittum  ")  by  handing  to  the  mundium-holder  of  the 
bride  a  "  wadia  " ;  whereupon,  —  since  the  staff  did  not  have 
the  effect  of  binding  the  other  party,  —  a  "  wadia  "  was  likewise 
handed  over  by  the  guardian,  in  order  to  assure  the  bride's  future 
delivery.  Moreover,  there  might  easily  occur  here,  as  in  all 
cases,  a  confusion  of  earnest-money  ("  arrha ")  and  staff 
("  wadia  ")>  of  real  and  formal  contract  (supra,  pp.  501,  506 
et  seq.). 

The  nature  of  the  betrothal  was  altered  in  still  another  respect. 
It  became  usual  to  regard  the  mundium  over  the  bride,  rather 
than  her  own  person,  as  the  object  of  the  sale  which  the  bride- 

^  Gierke  is  of  another  opinion,  ^'Sohuld  und  Haftung",  359  et  aeq,^  in 
particular  362,  n.  103. 

.«  Viollet,  419 ;  Brieeaud,  1015. 

» In  a  letter  of  the  chemist  A.  W.  v.  Hofmann,  in  "Berichte  der 
deutschen  chemischen  Gesellschaft ",  XXXV  (1902),  78. 
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groom  must  acquire  with  the  purchase  price.  This  explains  the 
fact  that  among  the  Lombards  the  purchase  price  was  also  known 
as  "  mimdius  ",  among  the  Frisians  as  "  muntsket  "  ("  Munt- 
schatz  ")>  and  among  the  North  Germans  as  "  mundr."  At  the 
same  time^  this  change  of  view  must  have  had  rather  theoretical 
than  practical  importance  so  long  as  the  mundium  continued  to 
involve  extensive  powers  of  control. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  of  the  greatest  practical  importance 
that  the  purchase  money  came  in  time  to  inure  to  the  bride  her- 
self instead  of  her  sib.  From  the  mundium-holder's  custom  of 
delivering  to  her  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  "  Wittum  "  there  was 
developed  a  legal  claim  of  the  bride  to  that  amount  of  property. 
By  this  change,  however,  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  per- 
formance incumbent  upon  the  bridegroom  was  also  altered :  he 
no  longer  gave  the  sum  agreed  upon  in  order  to  purchase  the  bride 
from  her  sib,  but  in  order  to  make  her  a  gift  ("  Zuwendung  ") 
which  was  intended  to  serve  her  as  a  maintenance-portion  ("  Leib- 
gedinge  ")>  as  support  for  her  when  a  widow.  The  "  pretiimi 
became  a  "  dos  " ;  the  "  puella  empta  "  became  a  "  puella  dotata. 
With  this  change  the  giving  of  the  dower  ("  Wittum  ")>  once 
essential  under  the  Germanic  law  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
{infra,  §94),  completely  lost  its  importance  from  the  1100  s 
onward. 

To  these  changes  was  added  the  following.  As  already  men- 
tioned, the  bride  was  originally  simply  the  object  of  the  betrothal 
contract,  and  it  marked  an  advance  when  regard  was  also  paid  to 
her  will  (in  the  beginning  at  least  actually,  and  later  legally  as 
well),  and  her  consent  required.  But  when  the  legal  position  of 
women  began  gradually  to  improve,  this  purely  passive  partici- 
pation of  the  bride  ceased,  and  the  r61es  of  the  parties  were  re- 
versed. "  Whereas  the  father  (or  guardian)  of  the  bride  had 
theretofore  concluded  the  betrothal  contract,  though  with  the 
consent  of  the  daughter,  she  now  betrothed  herself,  a  mere  right 
of  consent,  that  is  a  veto  upon  the  contraction  of  the  marriage, 
being  conceded  to  her  father  (or  guardian)  as  a  remnant  of  his 
old  right  of  betrothal."  ^  The  father  or  guardian  thenceforth 
appeared  as  the  betrother  only  in  the  case  of  a  bride  under  mun- 
dium. The  betrothal  thus  became  a  contract  concluded  between 
bridegroom  and  bride ;  they  were  the  contract  parties  who  made 
the  mutual  promises  of  marriage.  But  in  this  form  also,  of  course, 
the  betrothal  continued  subject  to  the  existing  rules  of  contract 

1  Sokmt  "Eheschliessung",  52. 
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law.  •  Afterward  as  before,  it  was  concluded  either  as  a  weakened 
real  contract  by  the  delivery  of  earnest-money  by  the  bridegroom, 
or  as  a  formal  (a  wed-)  contract  by  the  mutual  delivery  of  staffs ; 
in  which  connection,  however,  as  already  mentioned,  staff  and 
handsel  might  easily  be  confused  with  one  another.  Following 
Roman-Italian  usage,  a  ring  was  the  customary  handsel  in  Ger- 
many ("  subarrhatio  cum  anulo  ")•  It  was  entirely  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  the  "  arrha  "  that  only  one  ring  was  originally 
given,  and  this  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride ;  for  the  ring,  the 
betrothal  ring,  was  the  last  remnant  of  the  old  purchase-money ; 
with  it  the  bridegroom  betrothed  the  bride,  and  the  bride,  by 
putting  it  on  her  finger,  obligated  herself  to  marital  fidelity. 
When  the  custom  of  exchanging  rings  later  developed,  the  mutual 
gift  and  acceptance  of  the  rings  replaced  the  mutual  delivery  of 
staffs,  and  represented  the  formal  act  of  a  wed-contract.  How- 
ever, as  in  the  case  of  other  contracts  so  in  that  of  betrothal  the 
weaker  forms  of  oath  or  hand-clasp  also  sufficed  for  its  consum- 
mation. 

(b)  The  nuptials  ("Trauung  ")•  —  The  betrothal  was  fol- 
lowed, when  the  day  agreed  upon  arrived,  by  the  delivery  of  the 
bride  from  her  mundium-holder  to  the  bridegroom.  This  was  the 
"  traditio  puellee "  (A.  Saxon  "  gifta "),  which,  as  already 
remarked,  exactly  corresponded  in  legal  significance  and  outward 
form  to  the  investiture  in  a  conveyance  of  land.  It  was  per- 
formed as  a  public  and  solemn  act  in  the  bride's  home  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  kindred  of  both  parties.  It  was  accompanied  by  the 
marriage  feast.  The  legal  formalities  observed  in  this  connec- 
tion were  long  the  same  as  those  that  once  accompanied  the 
original  simple  act  by  which  marriage  was  consummated.  They 
corresponded,  in  part,  to  the  usages  customary  in  adoption. 
Along  with  the  bride  there  were  delivered  to  the  bridegroom  cer- 
tain symbols  of  espousal — preferably  a  spear,  as  the  token  of  the 
mundium  that  passed  therewith  to  him  for  the  future ;  the  hair 
of  the  bride,  which  she  had  until  then  worn  loose,  was  done  up, 
her  head  was  veiled,  a  mantle  was  thrown  about  her,  and  so  on ; 
the  ^bridegroom  grasped  her  hand,^  and  probably  stepped  upon 
her  foot,  or  set  her  upon  his  knee  as  if  she  were  an  adopted  child ; 
frequently,  also,  he  delivered  to  her  a  present.  The  final  act, 
afterward  as  before,  was  the  festive  leading  of  the  bride  home  to 
the  bridegroom's  house,  where,  at  least  in  the  North,  a  common 
cup  once  more  rejoiced  the  entire  marriage  company.     Thereafter 

^  Cf.  V,  Amira,  "Handgebarden"  (supra,  p.  11),  241  et  teq,,  244. 
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came  the  occupancy  of  the  nuptial-bed  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesseSy  frequently  by  torch-light ;  a  custom  which  remained  usual 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages^  persisting  longest  in  the  case 
of  princely  marriages^  but  also  among  the  laboring  classes  down 
into  the  1600  s.  The  Law  Books  of  the  zenith  of  the  Middle 
Ages  emphasized  more  frequently  and  with  greater  stress  than 
did  the  Prankish  sources  the  importance  of  marital  cohabitation 
as  the  act  most  decisive  for  the  consummation  of  the  marriage's 
legal  consequences.  The  beginning  of  the  marital  community  of 
goods^  in  particular,  was  very  often  made  dependent  upon  it. 
This  moment  was  expressed  by  phrases  of  the  most  varied  char- 
acter ("when  the  woman  gets  into  the  man's  bed";  "when  the 
cover  is  drawn  over  them  " ;  "  when  the  woman  disrobes  before 
the  man's  bed  ",  etc.).* 

The  consequences  of  dividing  the  marriage  ceremony  into  two 
acts,  the  betrothal  and  the  nuptials,  was  that  neither  of  these 
alone  sufficed  to  establish  the  marriage  relation.  Of  course  the 
betrothal,  like  all  other  contracts,  produced  certain  legal  effects. 
It  obligated  the  guardian  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  at 
the  time  agreed  upon,  and  it  obligated  the  bridegroom  to  take 
home  the  bride  and  to  pay  the  purchase  money  whose  payment 
was-  temporarily  respited.  Whoever  failed  to  perform  these  obli- 
gations was  punished  for  breach  of  the  betrothal  contract ;  the 
guardian  was  ordinarily  obliged  to  give  back  the  "  Wittum  "  in 
case  this  had  already  been  paid,  and  to  pay  an  equal  amount  as 
damages;  the  bridegroom  lost  the  "Wittum."  In  addition  to 
this,  the  betrothal  created  a  personal  obligation  of  fidelity 
on  the  part  of  the  woman ;  so  long  as  she  was  a  mere  object  of 
sale,  this  could  have  been  created  by  giving  her  a  present,  and  later 
it  was  created  by  the  handsel  that  was  given  her.  Under  many 
legal  systems  an  affianced  woman  who  was  guilty  of  sexual 
intercourse  with  another  man  might  be  punished  as  an  adul- 
teress. Her  betrothed,  as  weU  as  her  mundium-holder,  had  an 
acticHi  against  a  third  person  who  seduced  her,  with  or  without  her  • 
consent.  But  the  marriage  relation  was  first  created  by  the 
espousals,  which,  however,  could  be  consummated  only  after 
betrothal. 

That  betrothal  and  nuptials  were  equally  necessary  precon- 
ditionals  to  the  creation  of  a  legally  valid  marriage,  and  continued 
to  constitute  one  act  legally,  is  shown  by  the  generally  prevalent 

1  Cf.  Fehr,  "Die  ReohtssteUung  der  Frau  und  der  Kinder  in  den  Wei»- 
tfUnem'*  (1912),  60  et  seq, 
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custom  of  performing  in  connection  with  each  the  formalities 
that  were  usual  in  the  other.  So  for  example,  the  Lombard  law, 
in  the  case  of  betrothal,  when  the  "meta"  had  been  paid  or 
wagered  (given  as  a  wed),  the  bride  was  delivered  by  her  mundium- 
holder  symbolically  ("  per  baculum "),  but  then  immediately 
handed  back  by  the  bridegroom.  It  was  more  common  to  repeat 
the  formalities  of  betrothal  in  the  nuptials :  the  bridegroom  once 
more  paid  the  simulated  purchase  price  (the  earnest-money)  and 
the  parties  once  more  declared  their  will  to  marry,  just  as  they 
had  already  done  in  the  betrothal.  In  particular,  a  ring  was 
delivered  or  rings  again  exchanged  in  the  nuptials:  with  this 
step  the  engagement  ring  became  a  marriage  ring  ("  mahelfinger- 
lin  ").  This  is  also  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  expressions 
were  employed  to  designate  the  married  couple  that  were  de- 
rived from  the  betrothal,  —  "  Ehegespons  ",  "  promessi  sposi  ", 
"  ^pouser  ",  "  to  spouse  ",  "  to  wed  ",  "  vermahlen  "  (that  is, 
to  promise,  to  betroth;  from  "mahal"  =  speech,  address, mod- 
ern "  Gemahl  ")• 

When,  at  the  zenith  of  the  Middle  Ages,  self-betrothal  by  the 
bride  took  the  place  of  betrothal  by  her  guardian,  the  nuptial  "giv- 
ing" in  the  sense  of  an  investiture  had  outlived  its  usefulness.  The 
"traditio  puellae"  was  transformed  into  a  self-espousal  ("Seibst- 
trauung  ")  of  the  bride,  into  a  mutual  giving  by  the  bridal  couple. 
To  be  sure,  the  influence  of  the  older  viewpoint  of  the  law  con- 
tinued to  be  shown  in  a  peculiar  manner.  For  that  form  of 
self-espousal  which  first  became  predominant  was  "a  'giving' 
through  a  third  person  who  was  freely  chosen  by  the  bride,  or  as 
the  case  might  be  by  the  bridal  couple."  ^  This  third  person 
thus  became  a  Salmann  or  fiduciary  ("Treuhander")  to  whom 
the  bride  gave  herself  "  in  trust "  ("  auf  Treue ") ;  that  is, 
"  merely  to  the  end  that  he  should  deliver  her  to  her  betrothed,"  * 
Who  the  third  person  might  be  was  immaterial.  He  might  be  a 
near  relative  but  that  was  not  necessary ;  any  trustworthy  man, 
preferably  one  of  advanced  age  but  always  a  layman,  was  asked 
to  assume  this  r61e.  The  essential  thing  was  that  he  was  not, 
like  the  guardian,  chosen  to  cooperate  because  of  any  right  of 
kinship,  but  merely  by  virtue  of  a  commission ;  he  was  no  "  born  " 
("  geborener  ")  but  a  freely  "  chosen  "  ("  gekorener  ")  guardian. 
He  consummated  the  nuptials  by  certain  words  with  which  he 
pronounced  the  marriage  benediction ;  they  were  no  longer  com- 
pleted by  a  marriage  act  but  by  a  marriage  formula.    The  transi* 

1  Sohm,  "Ehesohliessung",  67.  *  Sohm,  op.  cU.,  68. 
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tion  from  the  old  to  the  new  usage  can  be  traced  in  certain  remark- 
able records  of  legal  and  cultural  history.  In  a  Swabian  nuptial- 
formula  of  the  1100s  it  is  still  the  true,  the  "bom  ",  guardian 
who  as  the  nearest  male  relative  gives  ("  antwortet ")  the 
bride  to  the  bridegroom  together  with  the  symbols  of  marriage, 
—  namely  seven  gloves  (the  "wadia"  given  by  the  bridegroom), 
a  sword,  a  golden  ring,  a  penny,  mantle,  and  hat,  pronouncing  at 
the  same  time  the  words :  "  wa  ich  iu  bevilhe  mine  muntadele 
(Miindel)  ziweren  triwun  und  ze  iueren  gnaden,  und  bit  inch 
durch  die  triwe  als  ich  si  iu  bevilhe,  dar  ir  ir  rehte  voget  sit,  und 
ir  genadich  voget  sit,  und  daz  ir  nit  palemunt  (treuloser  Vormund) 
ne  werdent."  ("Because  I  give  over  to  you  my  ward  to  your  faith 
and  mercy  and  beg  yoii  by  the  faith  by  which  I  entrust  her  to  you 
that  you  will  be  her  right  and  kindly  keeper  and  that  you  will  not 
become  faithless  to  your  trust.'*)  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  nup- 
tial-formula of  Cologne  of  the  1300  s  there  is  talk  merely  of  a 
certain  "somebody"  who  consummates  the  marriage  simply 
with  the  following  words :  "  Ich  bevelen  uch  z6  houflf  up  Frentzer 
Erden  myt  Goulde  ind  Gesteynen,  Silver  ind  Gould,  beyde  nfi 
Francken  Wyse  ind  Sassen  ee,  dat  urre  geyn  den  anderen  layssen  en 
sail  umb  Leyff  noch  umb  Leyt,  noch  um  geyn  Dynck  dat  Gott  an 
eme  geschaffen  hait  odir  geschaffen  mach  layssen  werden."  ^ 
("  I  enjoin  you,  on  Frankish  soil  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
with  silver  and  gold,  both  according  to  Frankish  manner  and  Saxon 
law,  that  neither  of  you  shall  leave  the  other  for  love  or  woe  nor 
for  any  other  thing  that  God  has  created  in  you  or  may  create  in 
you.") 

(C)  Relig  igus  BENEDicnGN. — luasmuch  as  marriage  was  every- 
where in  Europe  regarded,  in  the  first  half  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
as  a  secular  juristic  act,  —  in  accordance  with  the  old  view  of  the 
Germanic  races,  and  in  agreement  also  with  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Roman  law,  —  there  was  no  place  in  such  act  for  participation 
by  ecclesiastical  agents.  But  at  this  most  important  moment 
in  life  the  Germanic  peoples,  from  the  earliest  times,  felt  the  need 
of  a  religious  consecration.  In  the  heathen  period  the  mind  of 
the  gods  was  sounded  in  advance  by  lot;  in  the  North  the  be- 
trothal was  consecrated  by  Thor's  hammer,  or  the  young  wife 
was  led  three  times  around  the  hearth  upon  which  a  fire  had 
been  lighted  for  the  gods; — and  so  on.  After  the  adoption 
of  Christianity  these  heathen  usages  were  displaced  by  the  bene- 
diction of  the  yoimg  people  pronounced  by  a  priest  after  the 

1  Sohm,  op.  cU.,  67,  69,  320  f. 
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^jujT.-ft  *%p^ntr  —  tnat  2»,  the  c"aescciL  of  az.j  V-  M^rimm  to 
UiOtrrjCk;/^,,  aixA'e  aZ  ocie  resilti:^  free  kEzscipL  Rehin^  npon 
t/>;  Rv^,  it  a.»!»i^rj^  In  tLj«  respect  a  £ar  ^cricter  saftnde  than 
^/i  th^  ^>r»iar.>:  kv.  For  tryx^zh  the  bttcr  ccpliasaBd  biMii 
t^i^  \0^uu,u%  th^  eqoalhv  of  statiss,  —  viLJch.  og  the  other  hand, 
WiL%  rr/irriat^rial  frorn  the  Cturcfc's  point  of  Tiea-, — it  ongmaDy 
p^rfhhu^  fftznizgea  between  kmdred  of  all  dcpees.  save  parents 
arid  riiiMrerj,  penxjitting  in  the  Gmsdan  period,  after  marriages 
tfHw^vf^t  tfrmlien  and  .miners,  which  were  once  pcnnitted,  had 
/5#^^  to  Ije  praetk«d«  marriages  with  biothers-  and  sisters-in- 
Iaw^  ari/l  e^eri  marriage  with  one's  step-mother.  In  the  same 
Why  iiu:  I'liiirch  began  an  obstinate  struggle  against  the  divorce 
Imw  f4  the  Germanic  races  Tinfra,  §  92).  It  socceeded  in  estab- 
li^iiriK  i^^  ^^mtentions  in  both  matters,  for  it  found  a  way  to  with- 
ilrstw  frtftn  the  lay  a^urts  all  suits  involving  the  personal  rights  of 
ihi*  friarriage  relation,  and  to  establid  for  these,  as  eedesiastical 
WfiiU*rnf  an  exduHive  jurisdiction  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  It 
followi'd  an  a  matter  of  course  that  the  rules  of  the  ecdesias- 
tK'al  law  thenceforth  became  controlling  in  answering  the  ques- 
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tion  whether  a  marriage  formally  valid  had  been  created, 
since  that  question  was  decided  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Next, 
the  Church  demanded  the  participation  of  ecclesiastics  in  the 
marriage  ceremony.  A  simple  means  existed  by  which  to  estab- 
lish such  cooperation.  It  was  only  necessary  to  convert  the 
presence  of  the  priest  at  the  marriage,  which  was  already  cus- 
tomary, into  a  participation  essential  to  the  legality  of  the  nup- 
tials, by  demanding  that  no  layman  should  in  future  conduct 
the  marriage  ceremony  as  a  "  chosen  "  guardian,  but  that  this 
should  be  done  by  the  priest  who  afterwards  pronounced  the 
Church's  blessing.  In  other  words  the  Church  forbade  marriage 
by  laymen  and  commanded  marriage  by  ecclesiastics.  In  fact 
secular  marriages  thereafter  disappeared  from  legal  life.  The 
priest  took  the  place  of  the  old  guardian.  But  notwithstanding 
that  the  nuptials  were  now  consummated  by  a  priest,  and  had 
thereby  been  transformed  into  an  act  subject  to  the  Canon  law, 
the  ceremony  was  not,  —  as  was,  for  example,  confirmation  ("  Fir- 
mung  "),  —  a  priestly  act,  resting  upon  the  priestly  power  of 
consecration.  Marriage,  according  to  the  dogma  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  was  a  sacrament;  the  dispenser  of  the  sacrament,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  priest  but  the  marriage  couple  themselves.  The 
nuptials  still  remained  a  secular  ceremony;  the  ecclesiastical 
ceremony  continued  to  lie  merely  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Church's  blessing  upon  a  marriage  already  concluded. 

The  displacement  of  the  lay  guardian  by  the  priest-  in  the 
giving  ("  Trauung ")  of  the  bride  was  not,  however,  the  sole  . 
result  of  subjecting  marriage  to  the  rules  of  the  Canon  law.  This 
had  the  further  effect  that  the  formal  requisites  of  secular  law, 
particularly  the  old  division  of  the  ceremony  into  betrothal  and 
nuptials,  were  displaced  by  the  totally  different  ecclesiastical  law 
of  marriage.  This  ecclesiastical  marriage  law,  —  which  can 
here  be  only  briefly  referred  to  beyond  a  reference  to  the  literature 
of  the  Canon  law,*  —  adopted  from  the  beginning  the  rule  of  the 
classic  Roman  law  of  marriage :  '^  nudus  consensus  facit  nuptias  " ; 
though,  to  be  sure,  there  was  added  to  this,  as  an  entirely  new 
conception,  the  doctrine  of  the  sacramental  nature  of  marriage. 
As  a  result  of  regarding  the  meeting  of  the  parties'  wills  as  the 
constitutive  element  in  marriage,  without  declaring  any  form 

^  In  addition  to  the  discussion  of  this  matter  in  Sohin*8  "Recht  der 
Ehesohliessung*',  compare  among  other  works  the  elaborate  exposition 
in  Scherer,  "Handbuch  des  Kirchenrechts",  II  (1891,  2d  ed.,  1898), 
§§  109  et  seq.f  with  abundant  references. 
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whatever  to  be  l^allv  necessar}'  thereto,  —  not  even  the  oete- 
mon y  prescribed  by  the  Churdi,  —  the  duality  of  betrothal  and 
Duptiab  in  Gerraanie  law  was  so  far  paralleled  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  "  qionsalia  de  fiituro  "  (''  aeciiNani  te  oxoiem  ", 
or  **  maritum  ''),  axresponding  to  the  betrothal,  and  "  qionsalia 
de  pnesenti "  (''  accipio  te  '0,  —  the  fonner  invcdving  a  decla- 
ration of  will  directed  to  the  future,  the  latter  cxie  directed  to  the 
present,  —  was  elevated  by  Fc^ie  Alexander  III  to  univeisal 
law.  Howe\'er,  just  as  the  importance  of  the  betrothal  had  al- 
ready come  to  be  greatly  lessened  in  the  Germanic  law,  so  that  it 
became  usual  U>  repeat  its  formalities  in  the  nuptials,  so  under 
the  dassic  Canon  law  only  the  "  desponsatio  de  praesenti  "  suf- 
ficed, of  itself,  to  create  the  marriage ;  althou^  the''  desponsatio 
de  futuro  ''  could  be  transformed  into  a  marriage  by  the  consum- 
mative  act  of  ''  copula  camalis."  The  Church  retained  these 
\iews.  Even  the  great  dangers  and  evils  that  resulted  from  the 
possibility  of  clandestine  marriages,  —  particularly  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  bigamous  relations,  —  althou^  they  did  induce 
her,  probably  following  the  Frendi  example,  to  introduce  at  the 
Lateran  Coimcil  of  1215  the  publication  of  bans,  and  repeatedly 
to  insist  more  sharply  upon  the  celebration  of  marriages  "  in 
facie  ecclesiae"  (that  is  before  priests  and  witnesses), — could 
not  induce  her  to  abandon  the  principle  of  the  power  of  consensus 
to  create  the  marriage.  The  Church  continued  to  require  no  legal 
form  for  that  contract  which,  above  all  others,  is  in  need  of  defi- 
nite forms.  No  wonder  that  the  Canon  law  of  marriage  thereby 
became,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  ''  a  maze  of  flight>'  fancies  and 
misapplied  logic."  ^ 

In  order  to  minimize  these  evils,  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  under- 
took in  its  celebrated  decree  "  Tametsi "  a  reformation  of  the 
Canon  law  of  marriage  which,  in  the  main,  ended  its  development. 
Thereafter  as  before  it  permitted  marriage  to  originate  in  the 
declaration  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  bridal  couple,  but  required 
for  this  declaration  of  will  one  absolute  element ;  it  must  be  made 
in  the  presence  of  a  priest  and  two  witnesses.  Owing  to  this  rule 
it  became  thenceforth  impossible  to  transform  informal  ''  spon- 
salia  de  futuro  "  into  marriages  by  "  copula  camalis."  But  at 
the  same  time  the  Council  thereby  renounced  performance  of 
the  marriage  ceremony  by  ecclesiastics,  and  so  the  nuptials  in 
toto.  The  priest  became  a  mere  witness  whose  presence  was 
required  (in  an  extreme  case,  indeed,  only  passively)  in  order  to 

»  PoUock  and  MaiUand,  "History",  II,  387. 
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solemnize  by  his  mere  presence  the  marriage  actually  concluded 
by  the  bridal  couple  through  a  formal  "  desponsatib  de  prflesenti."  ^ 
The  r61e  that  had  fallen  to  the  priest  as  successor  of  the  old  lay 
guardian  was  thus  again  taken  from  him :  his  words  no  longer 
had  consecrative  effect ;  they  no  longer  conveyed  the  bride,  but 
merely  evidenced  the  act  of  giving  ("  Traditionshandlung ") 
performed  by  the  bridal  pair  themselves.  In  so  far  as  the  Triden- 
tine  law  regarded  the  marriage  as  resulting,  not  from  a  ceremony 
in  the  church  but  from  a  secular  juristic  act  of  the  bridal  couple, 
its  position  was  consistent,  therefore,  with  the  old  national  views 
of  the  Germanic  races.  On  the  other  hand,  in  making  essential 
only  one  act,  namely  the  formal  consensual  declaration  of  mar- 
riage, it  definitively  abandoned  those  views,  thus  rounding  out 
the  development  earlier  begun.  The  Tridentine  marriage  law 
became  effective  only  in  parishes  where  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
were  published,  but  the  legal  unc*ertainty  that  resulted  from  this 
in  Germany  has  recently  been  removed  by  the  papal  bull  "  Pro- 
vida '!  of  January  18,  1906,  which  has  subjected  all  Catholic 
marriages  in  Germany  to  the  decree  "  Tametsi."  Finally,  the 
decree  "  Ne  temere  "  of  August  2,  1907,  effected  a  transformation 
of  the  decree  "  Tametsi  ",  —  one,  moreover,  which  is  consistent 
with  the  tendency  of  the  most  recent  German  civil  law  of  mar- 
riage, —  by  providing  (especially)  that  the  priest  must  be  volun- 
tarily sought  and  must  voluntarily  oflBiciate. 

(2)  The  Protestant  law  of  marriage.  —  The  evangelical  law  of 
marriage  maintained  down  into  the  1700  s  the  viewpoint  of  the 
medieval  marriage  law  of  the  church  to  the  extent  that  it  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  the  sacramental  character  of  marriage ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  also  regarded  marriage  as  originating  in  a  declara- 
tion of  will  by  the  bridal  couple.  Unlike  the  Council  of  Trent, 
however,  Luther  and  his  followers  attempted  to  do  away  with 
the  evils  resulting  from  distinctions  between  betrothals  by  treat- 
ing only  the  conditional  "  sponsalia  de  futuro  "  as  true  betrothals 
(still  permitting  these,  however,  to  become  marriages  by  **  co- 
pula carnalis  ")>  while  on  the  other  hand  declaring  all  public 
betrothals,  —  that  is,  unconditional  betrothals  consummated 
directly  with  the  consent  of  parents  or  before  witnesses,  or  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  church,  —  to  be  "  sponsalia  de  prsesenti ", 
in  other  words,  marriages.  For  this  reason,  after  the  conclusion 
of  such  a  public  betrothal,  an  action  was  given  to  compel  the 
wedding,  with  compulsory  execution;  and  for  the  same  reason 

^  Sohm,  op.  cit.,  193. 
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a  iKi9»d  trrrr,    Hios  the  G 
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to  the  extent  that  fn  tiiis  also  marria^  vas  an  act  of  JeU%ci%  per- 

IfMtatA  Y/y  a  third  pen/ML,  die  priest ;  vUdi  ddiverv,  m  connee- 

tirjn  with  coha]>ftatioa,  completed  the  nuiriagc  leirmmiy  bc^im 

iritfa  the  ^'  de^prjiuatio."    To  be  sore,  its  impovtuiee,  as  compared 

ir*tfa  the  de^.pr/naatio,  was  rcrv  mocfa  less  tban  that  of  the  medieval 

noptiab  ^'' Training '0  as  compared  with  tke  bctrodbal  ("  Vcrio- 

Tbu  older  form  of  the  Protestant  maniage  law,  derived  part^ 
from  Canon  and  partly  from  original  Germanic  law,  was  done 
away  with  in  the  Evangelical  chnrcfa  as  a  result  of  the  reaction 
agairiHt  the  use  of  Canon  law  that  was  inaugurated  by  Just  Hon 
ning  Bohmer.  Protestant  l^al  theory  of  the  1700  s  denied  to 
the  cffuatfisuBl  declaration  of  the  bridal  pair  eflicac>'  to  constitute 
the  marriage,  attributing  such  power  solely  to  the  wedding  con- 
Hummaterl  by  the  priest.  With  this  change  the  parties'  agreonent 
again  acquired  merely  the  significanoe  ci  a  first  and  preparatory 
Aftt,  a  preliminary  contract,  which  indeed  gave  rise  to  certain 
duties  but  could  not  be  perfected  as  a  marriage  except  through  an 
e<fch;Hiastical  marriage ;  which  was  a  certain  approximation  to  the 
oM  Germanic  law.    At  the  same  time,  and  for  the  first  time  in 

>  Sokm,  op,  cU.,  233. 
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the  long  evolution  of  the  marriage  law,  marriage  became  a  purely 
ecclesiastical  ceremony.  It  was  the  declaration  of  the  priest,  — 
which  he  made  as  an  ecclesiastical  act  and  by  virtue  of  his 
churchly  oflBice,  —  and  no  longer  the  will  and  declaration  of  the 
bridal  pair,  that  created  the  marriage.  The  secular  legislation 
of  many  German  States  also  adopted  the  view  of  this  later  Protes- 
tant marriage  law,  prescribing,  in  accord  with  it,  ecclesiastical 
nuptials  for  Protestant  subjects.^ 

(Ill)  The  Marriage  Law  of  the  Modem  State.  —  The  Re- 
formers, while  rejecting  the  theor/  of  the  sacramental  nature  of 
marriage,  clung  without  qualifications  to  the  view  that  the  law  of 
marriage  was  a  part  of  the  Canon  law  and  therefore  must  belong 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  courts ;  but  the  revival  of  religious 
life  that  was  stimulated  by  the  Reformation,  the  actual  conditions 
produced  by  a  division  of  religious  faiths,  and  finally  the  intel- 
lectual tendencies  that  were  attaining  supremacy  as  embodied 
in  the  law  of  nature,  led  nevertheless  to  a  fundamental  break  with 
the  view  of  the  medieval  Church,  and  to  secularization  of  the 
marriage  law  and  the  marriage  ceremony.  A  fundamental  trans- 
formation of  marriage  into  a  purely  secular  legal  act,  performed 
exclusively  before  public  authorities,  was  first  realized  among  the 
Puritans  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  a  result  of  religious  motives 
whose  influence  was  there  most  effectively  felt,  and  which  proved  able 
to  enforce  their  demand  that  marriage  should  be  a  simple  consensual 
declaration  of  the  bridal  pair  before  the  assembled  commimity. 
Such  was  the  civil  marriage  introduced  by  Cromwell  in  1653  into 
Great  Britain ;  an  institution  that  was  abolished  shortly  after  his 
death.  Civil  marriage  was  prescribed  in  these  same  years  through- 
out the  Netherlands  as  a  result  of  considerations  primarily  practical 
and  political,  due  to  the  various  faiths  of  citizens  of  different 
States,  —  and  after  individual  States  had  taken  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion as  early  as  the  1500 s  for  their  own  territories;  absolutely 
in  the  case  of  dissenters  and  alternatively  in  the  case  of  members 
of  the  reformed  church.  In  the  later  development,  however, 
especially  in  Germany,  it  was  not  so  much  the  English  and  Dutch 
legislation  that  was  influential  as  that  of  France,  where  civil  mar- 
riage was  introduced  as  an  obligatory  type  of  marriage,  first  by  a 
statute  of  1792  and  then  by  the  Code  Civil,  as  a  result  of  certain 
ideas  of  natural  law  concemnm;  the  relation  of  State  and  Church. 

^  For  example,  Prussian  Alle.  L.  R.,  II,  1,  §  136 :  ''A  perfect  and  valid 
marriage  is  consummated  by  tne  espousals  before  the  priest."  ^  81 :  ''It 
is  not  necessary  that  a  formal  betrothal  shall  precede  every  mamage." 
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To  be  sure,  civil  marriage  was  recognized  in  Germany,  at  first, 
only  in  a  few  States  outside  the  regions  of  the  French  law ;  and 
when  the  German  Fundamental  Rights  of  1848  demanded  it, 
and  the  Prussian  constitution,  under  their  influence,  prescribed 
it  (Art.  19)  for  Prussia,  men  were  content  for  the  moment  to  intro- 
duce the  "  facultative  "  form  of  civil  marriage  in  cases  of  necessity 
(i.e.  for  those  persons  who  could  not  be  married  in  the  church, 
as  for  example  dissenters  and  Jews).  However,  after  certain 
States  later  adopted  compulsory  civil  marriage  (Frankfort  1850, 
Baden  1869,  Prussia  1874),  this  was  introduced  for  the  entire 
Empire  by  the  Imperial  Act  of  Personal  Status  of  February  6, 
1875.  With  this  step  the  Canon  law  of  marriage,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  recognized  by  the  State,  was  abrogated.  It  was  conceded, 
henceforth,  merely  the  character  of  a  rule  binding,  at  most,  upon 
the  conscience.  This  view  has  been  adopted,  and  indeed  even 
more  decisively  established,  in  the  codification  of  the  German  law, 
since  the  present  Civil  Code  not  only  prescribes  for  the. marriage 
contract  the  outward  form  of  an  obligatory  civil  ceremony,  ex- 
cluding any  participation  by  representatives  of  the  Church,  but 
also  regulates  exhaustively  and  exclusively  the  substantive  pre- 
conditions and  the  legal  effect  of  the  relation.  As  respects  the 
form  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  it  has  so  modified  the  imperial 
statutes  of  personal  status  as  to  free  itself  from  the  last  traces 
of  the  Protestant  ecclesiastical  rules,  returning  to  the  Tridentine 
and  the  classical  Canon  marriage  law  to  the  extent  of  attributing 
to  the  civil  official  (whose  declaration  consummates  the  marriage, 
under  the  law  of  1875,  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  an  evangelical 
pastor)  merely  the  functions  of  a  recorder,  such  as  was  the  "  paro- 
chus  proprius  "  of  the  Tridentine  law.  It  is  not  the  declaration 
of  the  public  official  that  creates  the  marriage,  but  the  unqualified 
and  immediate  declaration  of  will  by  the  bridal  couple;  though 
this  must  be  made  personally  and  simultaneously  in  the  presence 
of  such  official,  who  is  authorized  to  receive  it.  With  this  change 
the  marriage  ceremony  has  again  become  an  act  of  secular  private 
law,  as  it  was  down  to  the  1100  s.  The  division  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  into  two  equally  essential  acts  is  not  recognized  in  the 
present  civil  law  of  marriage ;  no  more  than  it  was  in  the  Triden- 
tine law.  True,  the  Civil  Code  also  regulates  betrothal  by  some 
provisions  that  have  given  rise  to  important  differences  of  opinion 
respecting  the  present  legal  nature  of  that  institute ;  but  betrothal 
is  not,  under  the  present  law,  an  absolutely  necessary  requisite 
for  the  creation  of  a  legal  marriage. 
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§  92.  The  Dissolution  of  Marriage.  —  (I)  Dissolution  by 
Death.  —  The  purpose  of  marriage  being  limited  to  the  life  of 
the  parties,  the  ordinary  cause  of  its  dissolution  has  always  been 
the  death  of  one  of  the  spouses.  The  consequences  that  result 
therefrom,  as  regards  the  surviving  spouse,  with  reference  to 
rights  of  property  and  legal  relations  to  the  children  will  be  dis- 
cussed below  (§§  94  et  seq.).  As  regards  remarriage  by  the  sur- 
viving spouse,  this  was  of  course  always  unrestricted  in  the  case 
of  the  husband.  On  the  other  hand,  the  remarriage  of  the  midow  ^ 
seems  to  have  been,  looked  upon  with  disfavor,  in  the  earliest 
times,  among  many  of  the  Germanic  racial  branches.  Tacitus 
remarks  that  among  some  peoples  the  widow  ordinarily  followed 
her  husband  into  death.^  And  although  doubts  might  be  raised 
respecting  the  fact  reported,  and  especially  his  explanation  of  it, 
nevertheless  there  do  exist  other  traces  of  this  custom,  which  as 
is  well  known  was  most  prevalent  in  India.  The  Scandinavian 
Saga  of  Nanna  "  pictures  the  wife  as  dying  of  grief,  and  burned 
with  her  husband  upon  a  fimeral  pyre  " ;  "  Brynhild  orders  that 
she  be  burned  with  Sigurd  " ;  ^  among  the  Herulians,  the  widow 
hanged  herself  beside  the  body  of  her  husband;  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Ditmarsch,  the  marriage  of  a  widow  was  still  regarded 
at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  highly  scandalous ;  and  among 
the  North  Frisians  no  widow  marries  even  at  the  present  day,  as 
Miillenhoff,  himself  a  North  Frisian,  reports.*  The  most  illumi- 
nating explanation  of  the  voluntary  death  of  a  widow  is  possibly 
found  in  the  custom  of  primitive  times  of  burying  with  a  dead  man 
a  part  of  his  property  {infra,  §  111) ;  the  widow,  along  with 
slaves  and  maid  servants,  belonged  to  this  "  death-  (dead  man's) 
portion  "  ("  Totenteil  ").^  At  the  same  time  the  aversion  to  a 
widow's  marriage,  the  demand  that  the  widow  "  should  not  move 
her  widow's-chair  ",  cannot  have  been  generally  prevalent.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  certainty  that  marriage  of  the  widow  with  a  kins- 
man of  her  husband  was  a  widespread  custom  among  primitive 
Germans  from  the  earliest  times ;  and  that  according  to  the  folk- 
laws of  the  Frankish  period  "  the  marriage  of  widows  was  not 
only  freely  permitted,  but  the  law  protected  the  widow's  right  of 
remarriage  against  impediments  which  selfishness  might  possibly 

1  Martin   Wolff,   "Zur    Geschichte    der  Witwenehe  im  altdeutschen 
Recht",  in  Inst.  ost.  G.  F.,  XVII  (1896),  369-388. 
«  "Germania",  c.  19. 
«  GHmm,  "Rechtsaltertiimer",  I,  622. 
*  Miillenhoff,  "Deutsche  Altertumskunde**,  IV,  313. 
»  Brunner,  "Geschichte",  I  (2d  ed.),  109. 
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place  in  her  way."^  Since  the  widow  was  subject  during  life 
to  the  sex-guardianship  of  her  dead  husband's  sib,  and  her  hus- 
band's kindred  could  therefore  control  her  right  of  remarriage, 
there  was  evident  danger  of  their  improperly  profiting  at  her 
expense :  the  sib,  in  order  to  retain  her  property  and  her  labor, 
might  permit  either  no  remarriage  or  only  remarriage  with  an- 
other member  of  the  sib.  The  folk-laws  adopted  different  means 
to  restrain  this  danger  of  exploitation.  Some,  as  for  example 
the  Lombard  and  the  Saxon  law,  gave  to  the  widow's  own  blood- 
friends  ("  Magen  ")  the  control  of  her  betrothal  which  was  origi- 
nally held  by  the  blood-friends  of  the  dead  husband,  in  case  of 
its  abuse  by  the  lattef ;  others,  like  the  Icelandic  law,  from  the 
beginning,  gave  the  power  of  betrothal  to  the  widow's  kindred; 
still  others,  finally,  like  the  later  Salic  Law,  granted  the  widow  an 
unrestricted  right  of  self-betrothal.  Only  a  transitory  authority 
was  enjoyed  by  the  provision  of  the  "  Lex  Salica  "  that  kindred  not 
interested  in  the  heritage  of  the  husband,  —  that  is  his  kindred 
on  the  spindle-side,  —  should  exercise  the  right  of  betrothal,  and 
should  receive  from  the  second  husband  the  ring-money  (*'  Rei- 
pus  ")  as  a  betrothal  fee ;  the  idea  being  that  they  would  act 
more  impartially  than  the  kindred  of  the  first  husband,  who  were 
interested  in  the  inheritance.  When  the  bride's  right  of  self- 
betrothal  became  general,  later  in  the  Middle  Ages,  all  these 
restrictions  upon  remarriages  by  widows,  derived  from  the  old 
betrothal-right  of  the  sex-guardian,  disappeared.  And  although 
the  rule  existed  in  Germanic  law,  and  is  still  recognized  in  the  law 
of  the  Civil  Code  (§  1313),  that  a  widow  may  contract  a  second 
marriage  only  on  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period  since  the  dis- 
solution of  her  former  marriage,  the  reason  for  this  is  entirely 
different:  it  is  designed  to  avoid  uncertainty  concerning  the 
paternity  of  children- borne  by  the  widow  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  first  marriage. 

(II)  Divorce  ("  Ehescheidung  ").  —  There  was  always  recog- 
nized in  Germanic  law,  as  in  the  laws  of  kindred  races,  a  possi- 
bility of  dissolving  marriage  even  during  the  life  of  the  spouses, 
notwithstanding  its  theoretical  continuance  for  life  that  distin- 
guished it  from  other  forms  of  sexual  union.  However,  in  Ger- 
many as  elsewhere,  the  secular  law  of  divorce  was  displaced,  even 
earlier  than  the  secular  law  of  the  marriage  contract,  by  the 
Church's  international  law  of  divorce,  which  was  dominated  by 
quite  different  ideas.    Only  in  modem  times  has  the  State  again 

^  See  Brunner'8  essay  on  the  ''Reipus",  cited  supra,  p.  591,  at  1292. 
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assumed  the  legal  regulation  of  this  matter,  thereby  restricting 
the  Canon  law  of  divorce  to  the  field  of  conscience.  Thus  the 
law  of  divorce  has  passed  through  the  same  three  stages  as  has  the 
law  of  marriage  contracts. 

(1)  The  Old  German  law  of  divorce  ^  recognized  three  forms  of 
divorc^.^  (A)  In  the  oldest  Germanic  law  a  statutory  divorce 
resulted  from  the  outlawry  of  one  of  the  spouses.  Inasmuch  as 
an  outlaw  was  expelled  from  all  legal  communion  with  his  fellows 
this  necessarily  broke  his  (or  her)  marital  bonds.  His  wife  was 
regarded  as  a  widow ;  he  could  no  longer  have  by  her  legitimate 
children.  Thus,  in  the  medieval  formulas  of  judicial  outlawry 
("  Verbannung  ")  and  prescription  by  vehmic  right  ("  Verfeh- 
mung  "),  the  judge  pronounces  the  wife  of  the  outlaw  "  a  notorious 
widow  "  and  his  children  "  notorious  orphans  " ;  and  similarly, 
medieval  legal  systems  treated  as  illegitimate  a  child  begotten  on 
his  wife  by  a  man  while  in  prison. 

(B)  But  marriage  could  also  be  dissolved  by  the  will  of  the 
spouses.  Like  the  oldest  law,  the  law  of  the  Frankish  period 
still  recognized  "  an  absolute  freedom  of  divgrce  by  mutual 
AGREEMENT."  *  The  Separation  agreement  was  concluded  between 
the  husband  and  the  sib  of  the  wife.  This  was  the  normal  form 
of  divorce. 

(C)  Finally,  there  existed  a  form  of  divorce  at  the  will  op 
ONE  PARTY.  But  the  right  to  exercise  this  existed,  originally,  in 
favor  of  the  husband  only.  It  implied  an  originally  unlimited 
power  in  the  husband  to  free  himself  from  his  wife  by  repudiating 
her.  In  those  times,  however,  of  which  the  earliest  sources  pre- 
served to  us  afford  us  exact  information,  such  repudiation  of  a  wife 
was  permitted  by  the  law  only  in  certain  cases.  The  most  important 
ground  for  repudiation  was  commission  of  adultery  by  the  wife, 
or  other  equally  serious  breach  of  marital  fidelity,  as  for  example 
a  secret  attempt  upon  her  husband's  life.  But  certainly  there 
was  also  included  among  the  legal  grounds  for  divorce  among  the 
primitive  Germans  sterility  of  the  wife,  as  a  defect  which  pre- 
vented the  begetting  of  children,  which  was  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  marriage.  Charles  the  Great,  for  example,  repudiated  his 
Lombard  wife  for  this  reason  after  a  short-lived  marriage.  "  After 
the  marriage  law  ceased  to  recognize  sterility  as  a  ground  for 
divorce  of  marriage,  the  same  end  was  attained  by  permitting  a 

'  GeffckeUf  "Zur  Geschichte  der  Ehesoheidung  vor  Gratian"  (1894). 
«  Brunner,  Z*.  R.  G.,  XVI  (1895),  105  ei  seq. 
•  Heualer^  ''Institutionen",  II,  291. 
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espousal.  Prankish  capitularies  expressly  prescribe  this  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Church's  precepts.  Inasmuch  as  the  nuptials, 
particularly  the  lay-  (the  Salmann)  form  above  discussed,  were 
preferably  performed  in  the  Middle  Ages  before  the  church 
dck)r  ("ante  valvas  ecclesice  ")>  —  before  the  "bridal-door*' 
(the  main  door  of  the  north  side  being,  for  this  reason,  frequently 
so  known),  —  in  order  to  assure  to  it  the  greatest  publicity  pos- 
sible, the  newly  married  couple  could  inunediately  thereafter 
enter  the  church  with  the  marriage  party  to  hear  the  marriage 
mass  and  receive,  thereafter,  the  Church's  blessing.  Often, 
however,  the  benediction  took  place  only  on  the  day  following  the 
marriage,  on  the  morning  after  cohabitation;  for  example, 
Gunther  went  to  the  mass  with  Brunhild,  Siegfried  with  Ejiem- 
hild,  only  after  the  bridal  night.  But  these  usages  did  not  alter 
in  the  least  the  purely  secular  character  of  the  marriage.  Whether 
or  not  the  priest  was  present,  as  was  natural,  before  the  church 
door  during  the  marriage  ceremony,  at  any  rate  his  ecclesiastical 
function  began  only  after  the  conclusion  of  the  legal  ceremony. 

(II)  The  EcdesiaBtical  Law  of  Marriage.  —  (1)  The  Canon  law 
of  marriage,  —  From  the  1100  s  onward,  the  secular  law  was  dis- 
placed, in  Germany  as  elsewhere,  by  the  marriage  law  of  the 
Church.  True,  the  formal  side  of  the  marriage  law  had  from 
the  earliest  times  been  less  important  to  the  Church  than  its  sub- 
stantive aspect,  —  that  is,  the  question  of  any  impediment  to 
marriage,  above  all  one  resulting  from  kinship.  Relying  upon 
the  Bible,  it  assumed  in  this  respect  a  far  stricter  attitude  than 
did  the  Germanic  law.  For  though  the  latter  emphasized  from 
the  beginning  the  equality  of  status,  —  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  immaterial  from  the  Church's  point  of  view, — it  originally 
permitted  marriages  between  kindred  of  all  degrees,  save  parents 
and  children,  permitting  in  the  Christian  period,  after  marriages 
between  brothers  and  sisters,  which  were  once  permitted,  had 
ceased  to  be  practiced,  marriages  with  brothers-  and  sisters-in- 
law,  and  even  marriage  with  one's  step-mother.  In  the  same 
way  the  Church  began  an  obstinate  struggle  against  the  divorce 
law  of  the  Germanic  races  {infra,  §  92).  It  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing its  contentions  in  both  matters,  for  it  found  a  way  to  with- 
draw from  the  lay  courts  all  suits  involving  the  personal  rights  of 
the  marriage  relation,  and  to  establish  for  these,  as  ecclesiastical 
matters,  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  It 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  rules  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical law  thenceforth  became  controlling  in  answering  the  ques- 
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tion  whether  a  marriage  formally  valid  had  been  created, 
since  that  question  was  decided  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Next, 
the  Church  demanded  the  participation  of  ecclesiastics  in  the 
marriage  ceremony.  A  simple  means  existed  by  which  to  estab- 
lish such  cooperation.  It  was  only  necessary  to  convert  the 
presence  of  the  priest  at  the  marriage,  which  was  already  cus- 
tomary, into  a  participation  essential  to  the  legality  of  the  nup- 
tials, by  demanding  that  no  layman  should  in  future  conduct 
the  marriage  ceremony  as  a  "  chosen  "  guardian,  but  that  this 
should  be  done  by  the  priest  who  afterwards  pronounced  the 
Church's  blessing.  In  other  words  the  Church  forbade  marriage 
by  laymen  and  commanded  marriage  by  ecclesiastics.  In  fact 
secular  marriages  thereafter  disappeared  from  legal  life.  The 
priest  took  the  place  of  the  old  guardian.  But  notwithstanding 
that  the  nuptials  were  now  consummated  by  a  priest,  and  had 
thereby  been  transformed  into  an  act  subject  to  the  Canon  law, 
the  ceremony  was  not,  —  as  was,  for  example,  confirmation  ("  Fir- 
mung  ")>  —  a  priestly  act,  resting  upon  the  priestly  power  of 
consecration.  Marriage,  according  to  the  dogma  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  was  a  sacrament ;  the  dispenser  of  the  sacrament,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  priest  but  the  marriage  couple  themselves.  The 
nuptials  still  remained  a  secular  ceremony;  the  ecclesiastical 
ceremony  continued  to  lie  merely  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Church's  blessing  upon  a  marriage  already  concluded. 

The  displacement  of  the  lay  guardian  by  the  priest-  in  the 
giving  ("  Trauung  ")  of  the  bride  was  not,  however,  the  sole  . 
result  of  subjecting  marriage  to  the  rules  of  the  Canon  law.  This 
had  the  further  effect  that  the  formal  requisites  of  secular  law, 
particularly  the  old  division  of  the  ceremony  into  betrothal  and 
nuptials,  were  displaced  by  the  totally  diilerent  ecclesiastical  law 
of  marriage.  This  ecclesiastical  marriage  law,  —  which  can 
here  be  only  briefly  referred  to  beyond  a  reference  to  the  literature 
of  the  Canon  law,*  —  adopted  from  the  beginning  the  rule  of  the 
classic  Roman  law  of  marriage :  ^*  nudus  consensus  facit  nuptias  '' ; 
though,  to  be  sure,  there  was  added  to  this,  as  an  entirely  new 
conception,  the  doctrine  of  the  sacramental  nature  of  marriage. 
As  a  result  of  regarding  the  meeting  of  the  parties'  wills  as  the 
constitutive  element  in  marriage,  without  declaring  any  form 

^  In  addition  to  the  discussion  of  this  matter  in  SohnCa  "Recht  der 
Eheschliessune*',  compare  among:  other  works  the  elaborate  exposition 
in  Schiyrer,  "Handbuch  des  Kirehenrechts",  II  (1891,  2d  ed.,  1898), 
S§  109  et  aeq.,  with  abimdant  references. 
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pose  —  the  creation  of  a  mundium  that  protected  the  entire  free- 
dom of  the  woman.  Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the 
will  of  the  bride  herself  may  also  have  come  to  be  considered,  at 
least  in  fact,  at  an  early  date.  Although  bride-purchase  was 
therefore  distinguished  by  the  special  agreements  that  accom- 
panied it,  and  which  were  lacking  in  other  contract  forms  for  the 
purchases  of  women,  there  was  nevertheless  involved  in  it,  as  in 
every  contract  of  sale,  an  exchange  of  goods  and  a  purchase  price. 
The  pm*chase  price  was  called  dower  ("  Wittum  ",  "  Widum  " ; 
Old  High  G.  "  widemo  ",  "  widem  " ;  A.  Saxon  "  weotuma  " ; 
Burgundian  "  wittimon  ")  or  hire-money  ("  Mietgeld  " ;  Lom- 
bard "meta";  "Miete",  "Lohn", — hire,  wage).  In  Latin  it 
was  known  as  "pretium  nuptiale'* ;  *'pretium  emptionis",  "dos." 
To  be  sure,  fixed  statutory  tariflFs  for  the  dower  ("  Wittum  ") 
were  declared  in  the  folk-laws,  at  least  in  the  Prankish  period, 
but  these  probably  had  no  absolute,  but  only  a  relative,  signifi- 
cance ;  possibly  that  of  a  minimum  limit.  On  the  contrary  free 
agreement  was  probably  the  original  and  ordinary  form.  In- 
deed we  are  frequently  told,  for  example  in  the  Scandinavian 
sagas,  of  a  bargaining  concerning  the  sum.  The  creation  of  the 
marital  community  for  life  by  a  transaction  of  sale,  —  it  nowhere 
appears  in  more  repulsive  form  than  in  some  of  the  Anglo  Saxon 
laws,^  —  has  to  our  feelings  a  cold-blooded  and  brutal  character. 
But  that  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  actual  nature  of 
this  form  of  marriage  was  a  sale;  especially  when  one  remarks 
how  widespread  this  view  has  been  and  still  is  among  races  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present  day.  Even  now  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  extinct  in  many  social  strata  of  the  German  folk. 

(2)  Formal  requisites  of  a  marriage  consummated  by  contract,  — 

(A)   The    original   simple  act  of  the  BiARRIACE   CONTRACT. — 

Since  Sohm's  investigations  it  has  been  certain  that  marriages  con- 
summated contractually  were  always  controlled  by  the  general 
rules  of  contract  law.  Indeed  the  study  of  the  forms  in  which 
marriage  was  consummated  has  served  to  make  clear  the  general 
principles  and  development  of  the  Germanic-German  law  of  con- 
tract. Marriage  by  contract,  like  every  other  legal  transaction, 
and  particularly  every  sale,  was  originally  consiunmated  as  a 
non-credit  transaction.  This  spot  transaction  was  composed,  in- 
deed, of  two  diflFerent  elements ;  but  it  combined  these,  exactly  as 

^  Aethdberht  (601-604),  co.  77,  31;  lAebermann,  "Die  Gesetze  der 
Angelsachsen'\  I  (1903),  7  et  8eq.,  5.  Von  Amira,  "Recht",  112,  detects  in 
these  rules  principles  that  have  been  further  developed  in  the  later  law. 
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did  the  oldest  conveyances  of  land,  into  an  act  single  in  time  and 
in  law.  When  the  offer  of  marriage,  which  ordinarily  preceded 
the  contract,  had  been  accepted,  and  when  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  concerning  the  conditions  —  particularly  the  price  and 
the  time  —  of  the  nuptials,  then  the  legal  ceremony,  upon 
whose  publicity  great  weight  was  laid,  was  consummated  within 
the  circle  of  blood  "  friends."  For  marriage  was  an  affair  of  the' 
sib;  it  was  a  marriage  imder  the  family-law.^  This  legal  act 
was  so  executed  that  the  performances  of  the  two  parties  fol- 
lowed alternatively:  the  bridegroom  coimted  out  into  the  hand 
of  him  who  held  mundium  over  the  bride,  for  her  sib,  the  price 
agreed  upon,  and  he  who  held  the  mundium  gave  ("  tradieren  ", 
"  trauen  ",  to  deliver)  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom.  Thereupon 
followed  the  leading  of  the  bride  home  to  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom, —  the  bride-flight,  —  where  cohabitation  ("  Beilager  ") 
was  consmnmated  in  a  public  manner ;  and  with  this  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  concluded,  and  the  existence  of  the  marriage  begun. 
The  father,  brother,  or  the  next  male  relative  of  the  sword-kin 
was  empowered  to  betroth  and  to  give  the  bride.  If  she  were  a 
widow  it  was  the  nearest  male  connection  of  her  first  husband 
in  conjunction  with  her  blood-friends ;  whose  place  was  taken,  in 
case  of  their  refusal,  by  the  kindred  of  the  widow.  The  betrother 
("  Verlober  ")  received  for  his  participation  a  marriage  gift  from 
the  bridegroom. 

(B)  Betrothal  and  nuptials. — This  simple  marriage  act,  which 
we  must  assume  for  the  Germanic  period,  became  divided  in  the 
Frankish  period  into  two  acts,  the  two  elements  theoretically  in- 
volved in  it  being  separated  in  time,  —  exactly  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Sala  and  the  investiture  in  conveyances  of  land  {supra,  pp.  241 
et  seq.). 

(a)  The  betrothal  ("Verlobung").  —  The  first  act  essential  to 
the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  which  corresponded  to  the 
"  Sala  ",  was  the  betrothal  ("  desponsatio  " ;  A.  Saxon  "  bewed- 
dung'';  OW  Norse  "  foestning ").  This  was  the  contract  of 
alienation,  which  continued  for  a  time  to  be  concluded  between 
the  bridegroom  and  the  bride's  sib,  represented  by  the  holder  of 
mundium  over  her.  To  be  sure,  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity increasing  respect  was  paid  to  the  bride's  will,  but  no 
importance  was  at  first  attributed  to  this  legally.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  general  rules  of  the  law  of  contracts,  this  contract 
of  alienation  could  originally  be  concluded  only  as  a  real-contract 

»  Brunner,  Z*.  R.  G..  XVI  (1895),  103. 
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this  was  that  when  sex-guardianship  over  unmarried  adult 
daughters  became  less  prominent  {supra,  pp.  65  el  seq,),  the  hus- 
band was  recognized  as  the  mundium-holder  ("  Muntherr ") 
of  his  wife;  or  as  the  medieval  legal  sources  were  accus- 
tomed to  express  it  her  "  guardian  ",  "  steward  ",  or  "  mas- 
ter *%  the  "  principal "  in  the  marriage  relation.^  Whereas  in 
the  older  law  the  mundiimi  passed  from  the  bride's  mundium- 
holder  ("  Gewalthaber  ")  to  the  bridegroom  only  as  the  result 
of  a  betrothal  and  nuptials  in  accordance  with  law,  remaining 
with  the  guardian  in  case  her  marriage  was  consummated  without 
his  consent,  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  the  husband's  guardianship 
sprang  directly  from  every  legally  valid  marriage  as  a  rule  of 
objective  law,  without  further  formalities. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  it  means  little  that  the  wife  is  characterized 
in  the  Law-Books  as  the  "  companion  "  of  her  husband.^  For 
this  relation  of  fellowship,  which  began  with  cohabitation,  was 
confined  to  the  fact  that  the  wife  shared  the  name  and  the  status 
of  her  husband,  and  that  his  domicile  was  determinant  of  her 
own.  In  other  respects  it  did  not  restrict  in  the  least  the  husband's 
guardianship. 

However,  as  already  remarked,  there  gradually  resulted  a 
weakening  of  the  powers  and  an  increase  in  the  protective  duties 
implicit  in  the  right  of  mundium  (supra,  p.  585).  This  transfor- 
mation, naturally,  also  affected  the  husband's  guardianship, 
which  thenceforth  came  to  signify,  primarily,  his  duty  to  repre- 
sent his  wife  in  court,  even  where  she  herself  was  a  litigant. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Saxon  town-law  already  permitted  the  wife 
to  appear  independently  in  court.  The  wife  found  support  in 
her  family  against  abuses  of  her  husband's  guardianship;  the 
protection  once  accorded  her  in  a  right  of  divorce  disappeared 
with  the  displacement  of  the  secular  by  the  Canon  law  of  divorce. 

(II)  The  Modem  Law.  —  Even  in  later  centuries  the  personal 
legal  relations  of  the  spouses  remained  subject,  in  essentials,  to  the 
principles  of  the  medieval  marital-stewardship  ("  Ehevogtei "). 
True,  it  was  retained  under  this  express  name  in  only  a  few  legal 
systems ;  but  even  where  the  name  was  abandoned  nothing  was 
actually  altered,  generally  speaking,  in  the  legal  relations  of  the 
parties.    Even  the  great  intellectual  currents  of  modern  times 

»  Ssp.,  Ill,  45,  §  3;  Swsp.,  10,  2  (G);  Ostfries.  Landreoht,  II,  109 
(1515). 

>  Note  the  continuation  of  Ssp.,  Ill,  45,  {  3.     Cf.  Fehr,  op,  ciL  (p. 

61  supra)  1  37. 
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brought  about  no  fundamental  change.  The  reception  of  the 
Roman  law,  which  in  its  final  form  no  longer  recognized  a 
"  manus  mariti ",  was  unable  to  overcome  in  this  matter  the 
native  legal  customs ;  for  it  was  possible  to  appeal  from  it  to  the 
authority  of  the  Canon  theory  that  the  husband  was  the  "  prin- 
cipal "  of  the  marriage  relation.  The  Evangelical  doctrine  also 
maintained  this  view  without  qualification;  though  it  is  true 
that  by  familiarizing  the  people  through  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  with  the  high  regard  for  marriage  expressed  in  the  Old 
Testament,  it  contributed  much  toward  a  spiritual  deepening  of 
the  significance  of  the  marital  relation.  Even  the  law  of  nature, 
though  it  made  marriage  under  its  contract-theory  a  partner- 
ship of  two  originally  equal  individuals,  nevertheless  assumed 
a  complete  subordination  of  the  wife  to  her  husband;  it' merely 
derived  this  subjection,  theoretically,  from  a  voluntary  agreement 
of  the  parties.  This  view  also  prevailed  in  the  great  modem 
codes.  The  Prussian  "  AUgemeines  Landrecht  ",  for  example,  em- 
phasized on  the  one  hand  the  mutual  moral  duty  of  the  spouses, 
regulating  by  this  principle  their  personal  relations  even  in  the 
most  intimate  matters;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  none  the  less 
declared  the  husband  to  be  the  principal  of  the  marital  partner- 
ship, whose  will  should  be  decisive  in  their  conmion  affairs  (II. 
1,  §  184).  It  conceded  that  assaults  by  the  husband  need  not 
under  all  circumstances  be  ground  for  complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  wife,  but  did  not  mention  his  earlier  power  of  moderate  chas- 
tisement, —  which  was  still  recognized  by  the  Bavarian  Territorial 
Law  and  by  many  other  of  the  regional  systems.  Again,  it  still 
assigned  to  the  husband  the  representation  of  his  wife  in  court, 
in  accord  with  the  general  legal  conditions  of  that  time,  denying 
her  as  a  rule  all  independent  rights  of  litigation,  and  attributing 
to  him  a  presumptive  power  of  attorney.  As  respects  this  last 
point,  a  fundamental  change  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  1800  s, 
full  litigant  capacity  being  conceded  to  all  women,  equally  whether 
married  or  unmarried,  —  first  in  the  case  of  women  engaged  in 
coDMuerce,  then  as  to  those  engaged  in  industry,  and  finally,  under 
the  imperial  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  as  to  all  women.  On  the 
other  hand  the  present  Civil  Code  retains  the  principle  that  the 
decision  of  all  matters  affecting  their  common  life  during  marriage 
belongs  to  the  husband ;  the  wife,  however,  need  not  obey  if  he 
abuses  this  right  of  decision  (§  1354).  Moreover,  the  Civil  Code 
has  adopted  the  traditional  rules,  borrowed  from  the  Prussian 
"  Landrecht "  and  other  modem  codes,  that  make  the  wife  share 
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the  domicile,  name,  status,  and  nationality  of  the  husband,  ascribe 
to  her  the  right  and  duty  of  caring  for  the  home,  and  require  her 
to  labor  in  the  household  and  business  of  her  husband  as  circum- 
stances require.  As  an  offset  to  these  duties  and  as  compensa- 
tion for  her  renimciation  of  the  right  of  independent  choice,  the 
Code,  in  common  with  earlier  legal  systems,  accords  her,  in  addi- 
tion to  her  so-called  key-right  ("  Schliisselgewalt  ",  infra,  §  95), 
a  claim  against  her  husband  for  support  suited  to  her  rank ;  al- 
though she  must  in  turn  support  him  in  case  of  necessity  (§  1360). 
The  rule  of  the  Swiss  Civil  Code  is  in  general  the  same.  True, 
the  husband  is  still  expressly  designated  in  it  as  the  "  principal  of 
the  community  "  (§  160) ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  view  is 
more  strongly  emphasized  that  "  marriage  is  a  community " 
whose  advancement  the  spouses  are  boimd  "  to  forward  by  har- 
monious cooperation  ",  and  whose  representation,  though  pri- 
marily incumbent  upon  the  husband,  rests  also  upon  the  wife. 

§  94.    The  Law  of    Marital  Property :  ^  (1)  of    the   Folk-laws. 

(I)  The  Point  of  Departure  in  the  Historical  Development.  — 
The  law  of  the  marital  community  of  goods  is  that  part  of  Ger- 

^  The  leadinc:  work  is  Schr6der*8  "Gesohichte  des  eheliohen  Gfiterrechts 
in  Deutsohland",  Vol.  1  (1863)  covering  the  age  of  the  folk-laws.  Vol.  2 
(in  three  parts,  1866,  1871,  1874)  covering  the  age  of  the  Law-Books. 
Cf.  therewith  Schroder ^  "Das  eheUche  Gflterrecht  und  die  Wanderungen 
der  deutschen  Stamme"  in  Hist.  Z.,  XXXI  (1874),  289-^11.  Further- 
more, Hasae,  "Beitrag  zur  Revision  der  bisherigen  Theorie  von  def  ehe- 
lichen  Gtitergemeinschaft"  (1808);  Runde,  "Deutsches  eheliches  Gtiter' 
recht"  (1841);  Gerher,  "Betrachtungen  uber  das  GUterrecht  der  Ehe- 
gatten  nach  deutsohem  Reoht",  in  Ikering^s  J.  B.,  I  (1857),  239  et  seq, 
and  also  in  the  "Leipziger  Dekanatsprogramm"  of  1869,  both  articles 
reprinted  in  the  author's  "  Gesammelte  Juristische  Abhandlungen*!  (1872), 
311-371;  i^A, "  tJber  Giitereinheit  und  Guterverbindung",  in  J.  B.  gem. 
R.,  Ill  (1859),  313  ei  seq.;  Hdnel,  "Die  eheliche  Gtitergemeinschaft  in 
Ostfalen'*,  in  ZK  R.  G.,  I.  (1861),  273  et  8eg.;  SandfiaaSy  "Frankisohes 
eheliches  Gilterrecht"  (1866);  v,  Martitz,  "Das  eheliche  Gtlterrecht  des 
Sachsenspiegels  und  der  verwandten  Rechtsquellen  *'  (1867);  Agricola, 
"Die  Gewere  zu  rechter  Vormundschaf t "  (1869);  Roih^  "Das  deutsche 
eheliche  Gtiterrecht",  in  Z.  vergl.  R.  W.,  I  (1878),  39  et  aeq.;  Huber, 
"Die  historische  Grundlage  des  ehelichen  Guterrechts  der  Bemer  Hand- 
veste*'  (1884) ;  Adler,  "Eheliches  Guterrecht  und  Abschichtungsrecht 
nach  den  altesten  bairischen  Rechtsquellen'*  (1893);  Brunner^  "Zu  Lex 
Salica*',  tit.  44:  'De  Reipus"'(p.  591  siLvra),  "Die  frankisch-romanische 
Dos",  in  K.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wiss.  Sitz.,  Ber.  1894,  545-574,  "Die  Geburt 
eines  lebenden  Kindes  und  das  eheliche  Vermogensrecht "  in  Z*.  R.  G., 
XVI  (1895),  63-108;  Stern,  "Der  Ursprung  der  sachsischen  Leibzucht" 
(1896^ ;  V.  Wy88t  "Die  ehelichen  Gilterrechte  der  Schweiz  inihrer  rechts- 
gesohichtliohen  Entwicklung''  (1896);  Schroder,  "Das  eheliche  Gilter- 
recht nach  dem  BGB  in  seinen  Grundzt^en"  (3d  ed.,  1900);  Behre, 
"Die  Eigentumsverhaltnisse  im  ehelichen  Guterrecht  des  Sachsenspiegels 
und  Magdeburger..Rechts**  (1904);  Bar^sc/i,  "Eheliches  Gilterrecht  im 
Erzherzogtum  Osterreich  im  16.  Jahrhundert*'  (1905);  CaUlemer^ 
"L'origine  du  douaire  des  enfants*'  in  "Studi  di  diritto  .  .  .  pubblicati 
in  onore  di  V.  Scialoja",  II  (1905),  249-278;    Arnold,  "Das  eheUche 
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manic  private  law  which  presents  by  far  the  greatest  complexity 
and  disunity.  In  the  course  of  its  development  it  has  assumed 
very  diverse  forms,  which  in  part  followed  one  another  chrono- 
logically and  in  part  existed  simultaneously  throughout  greater 
or  smaller  jurisdictions.  Down  to  the  present  day  the  legal  map 
of  Germany  has  not  presented  as  regards  any  other  matter  a 
picture  even  approximately  as  motley.  But  this  development  of 
the  marital  commimity  of  goods,  notwithstanding  it  was  marked 
in  such  extreme  degree  by  particularistic  characteristics  and  led 
to  such  a  variety  of  legal  forms  that  it  is  difficult  to  survey  them, 
has  nevertheless  always  been  dominated  by  a  few  leading  ideas. 
Although  the  evidence  of  the  oldest  legal  sources  already  reveals 
various  forms  of  community  in  the  legal  systems  of  the  different 
racial  branches,  this  development  is  doubtless  to  be  traced  to 
beginnings  common  to  all  branches  of  the  Germanic  race.  In 
view  of  the  general  character  of  the  Germanic  marriage,  the  origin 
can  have  been  no  other  than  the  house-lord's  unlimited  power 
over  all  property  of  the  household,  the  sole  ownership  of  the 
husband  in  all  marital  property.  Whatever  property  the  bride 
brought  with  her  into  the  marriage  passed,  like  her  person,  under 
the  power  of  her  husband ;  at  the  most,  those  objects  remained 
her  own  that  were  intended  for  her  exclusive  use.    The  husband's 


Gtlterrecht  von  Miihlhausen  i.  E.  am  Ausgang  des  Mittelalters  ",  in  Beyerle^s 
"Beitrage",  I  (1906);  Kieael,  "Die  Bedeutung  der  Gewere  des  M!annes 
am  Frauengute  fiir  das  Eheguterrecht  des  Sachsenspiegels",  no.  85  (1906) 
of  Gierke* 8  "Untersuchungen";  E,  Heymann,  **Zum  Ehegiiterrecnt  der 
heiligen  Elisabeth",  in  Z.  Ver.  Tiirin.  G.,  XXVII  (new  ser.  X,  1908), 
1-22;  Hradil,  "  Untersuchungen  zur  spatmittelalterlichen  Ehegiiter- 
rechtsbildung  nach  bayerisch-osterreichlschen  Rechtsquellen,  I:  Das 
Heiratsgut"  (1908),  and  c/.  A,  B,  Schmidt  in  7A  R.  G.,  XXXI  (1910), 
636-638;  H radii,  "Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  des  sudden tschen  Eheguter- 
rechts"  in  Z«.  R.  G.,  XXX  (1909),  304-310;  Franco,  "Vicende  storiche 
della  dote  romana  nella  pratica  medievale  dell'  Italia  superiore",  in 
"Archivio  giuridico  F.  Serafini",  LXXX  (1908),  393-490;  Kapras, 
"Eheliches  GiiteiTecht  im  altbohmischen  Landrechte",  in  Z.  vergl.  R.  W., 
XXIII  (1909),  106-208 ;  Hradil,  "Zur  Theorie  der  Gerade",  in  Z*.  R.  G., 
XXXI  (1910),  67-130;  Steiner,  "Das  eheliche  Guterrecht  des  Kantons 
Schwyz  mit  vergleichenden  Hinweisen  auf  das  eheliche  Giiterrecht  des 
schweizerischen  Zivilgesetzbuchs",  in  Eager' 8  Ziir.  Beitrage  zur  R.  W., 
XXVII  (1910),  and  Stutz  in  Z».  R.  G.  X5CXI  (1910),  657,  658;  Schuvfer, 
"La  comunione  di  beni  tra  coniugi,  a  propositio  di  recenti  studi '  ,  in 
"Rivista  italiana  per  le  scienze  giuridiche",  XLVIII  (1911).  57-72,  241- 
263;  Reich,  "Das  Eheguterrecht  in  den  deutschen  Teilen von Steiermark, 
Karnten  und  Krain",  in  "Festschrift  zur  Jahrhundertfeier  des  oester- 
reichischen  allgemeinen  biirgerlichen  Gesetzbuchs"  (1911),  II,  361  et  seq.; 
Bartsch,  "Das  eheliche  Guterrecht  in  der  Summa  Haymunds  von  Wiener 
Neustadt",  in  Wien.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.,  Sitz.  Ber.,  CLXVIII  (1912),  7th 
essay;  E.  His,  "Das  eheliche  Guterrecht  in  den  Tessiner  Reentsquellen, 
seine  Grundlage  im  langobardischen  und  vulgar-romischen  Recht",  in 
Z.  schweiz.  R.,  LII  (new  ser.  XXX,  1911),  85-143. 
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exclusive  rights  under  the  property  law  corresponded  to  his  ab- 
solute power  in  personal  relations.  His  ownership  was  limited, 
to  be  sure,  by  the  fact  that  it  was  controlled  by  the  family-law : 
the  marital  property  constituted  a  household  estate  that  neces- 
sarily remained  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  the  marriage,  and 
which  therefore,  above  all,  could  not  be  alienated  from  the 
children  {supra,  p.  304 ;  infra,  §  98) ;  but  the  wife  had  no  share 
in  this  community  of  rights  in  household  property  which  existed 
between  the  father  and  the  sons.  This  idea  of  an  undivided  prop- 
erty in  the  husband  was  relaxed,  however,  in  favor  of  the  wife  as 
early  as  in  the  age  of  the  folk-laws.  Their  provisions,  admittedly 
debatable  in  many  respects,  by  no  means  show  (if  we  accept 
the  prevailing  opinion  —  though  this  is  contested  by  Huber  and 
Heusler,  who  champion  a  sole  property  of  the  husband  in  the 
household  estate  even  under  the  folk-laws),^  such  a  subjection 
of  the  wife's  entire  property  to  her  husband's  ownership  as  was 
peculiar  to  the  original  law.  On  the  contrary  they  already  recog- 
nize her  ownership  of  certain  portions  of  the  marital  property. 
This  important  advance  was  a  consequence  of  the  gradually  in- 
creasing legal  and  economic  independence  of  women,  especially 
of  their  capacity  to  inherit,  although  this  extended  at  first  solely 
to  chattels,  and  only  later  to  land  {infra,  §  107).  "  The  increas- 
ing improvement  in  woman's  position  was  the  real  leaven  in  the 
entire  later  development  of  the  law  of  marital  property."  ^ 

So  soon  as  daughters  became  capable  of  holding  and  inheriting 
property  within  their  own  families,  they  were  in  a  position  to 
bring  with  them  in  marriage  property  of  considerable  value  to 
their  husbands;  for  their  kindred  were  thenceforth  bound  to 
indemnify  them  for  their  renunciation,  upon  marriage,  of  herital 
rights  in  their  father's  estate.  Again,  when  the  wife  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  subject  of  independent  property  rights,  her  hus- 
band's gift  to  her,  especially  the  "  Wittum  "  that  was  developed 
from  her  purchase-price,  might  become  her  property.  With  this 
step  the  original  undivided  marital  estate  necessarily  disappeared. 
It  was  now  possible,  for  the  first  time,  to  speak  of  an  actual  marital 
community  of  goods  in  the  sense  of  a  regulation  of  the  spouses' 
legal  rights,  created  by  their  marriage,  in  the  property  constitut- 

*  Here  again  quite  a  different  view  is  adopted  by  Picker,  who,  in  har- 
mony with  his  assumption  of  an  original  equahty  of  women  with  men  under 
the  inheri canoe  law,  argues  for  a  total  separation  of  the  property  of  the 
two  spouses  as  the  original  form  of  the  Germanic  law  of  marital  property. 
8ee  his  '*Unter8uchungen  zur  Erbenfolge",  IV,  291  et  seq, 

*  Huber,  "Schw.  Privatrecht**,  IV,  386. 
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ing  the  marital  estate ;  for  it  was  only  now  that  property  existed 
in  which  not  merely  the  husband  but  also  the  wife  had  rights; 
it  was  only  thenceforth  that  there  existed^  during  marriage,  a 
wife's,  in  addition  to  the  husband's,  estate. 

(II)  Constitution  of  the  Wife's  Estate.  —  The  property  of  the 
wife  in  the  age  of  the  folk-laws  might  consist  of  the  following 
elements  recognized  by  law : 

(1)  The  dowry y  or  marriage  portion  ("  maritagium  " ;  "  Aus- 
steuer  " ;  "  Heimsteuer  ",  really  "  Heisteuer  ",  "  hiustiire  " ; 
"  Heiratssteuer  ",  —  marriage  "  contribution  ").  The  "  mari- 
tagium ",  that  is  the  "  property  that  was  given  with  the  wife 
incidentally  to  her  marriage,  either  by  the  house  of  her  parents 
or  by  the  household  community  to  which  she  belonged  ",^  con- 
sisted 'originally  (so  long,  namely,  as  women  were  incapable  of 
holding  property)  simply  of  the  "  wife's  supply  of  clothing  and 
adornments."  ^  Jewels,  festive  dresses,  ornaments  such  as  mir- 
rors, combs,  etc.,  —  the  "  omamenta  muliebria  ",  "  matronalia  ", 
**  matrimonialia  ",  —  made  up  its  content.  An  old  native  ex- 
pression for  it  was  "  Gerade  " ;  though  first  used  in  the  Saxon 
legal  sources  of  the  age  of  the  Law-Books,  this  is  already  sug- 
gested in  the  Prankish  period  in  the  Thm'ingian  "  rhedo  "  and 
the  Burgundian  "  malahereda."  The  "  Gerade "  was  a  gift, 
customary  but  nevertheless  essentially  voluntary.  As  just 
mentioned,  even  in  the  Prankish  period  it  no  longer  passed  into 
the  husband's  ownership.  With  the  recognition  of  the  herital 
capacity  of  women  their  marriage  portion  became  more  extensive 
than  the  objects  belonging  to  the  paraphernalia  ("  Gerade  ") 
proper.  It  was  extended  first  to  the  chattels  that  were  given 
with  the  wife,  and  by  which  she  was  indemnified  for  her  renuncia- 
tion of  claims  in  her  father's  property ;  and  later  to  lands.  The 
marriage  portion  already  shows  this  character  in  the  600  s  among 
the  Lombards,  whose  "  faderfio  "  even  then  included  money  and 
inunovables  and  was  regarded  as  a  herital  composition.  In  the 
other  racial  branches  the  change  took  place  only  later.  During  . 
the  existence  of  the  marriage  other  acquisitions  of  property  might  I 
be  added  to  the  dowry ;  particularly,  in  case  it  was  not  a  herital 
composition,  the  portion  of  her  parents'  heritage  later  accruing 
in  her  favor,  and  further,  among  most  Germanic  racial  branches^ 
presents. 

(2)  The  dxywer  ("  Wittum  ").     This  was  a  gift  by  husband  to 

»  Brunner,  "GnmdzOge"  (5th  ed.),  226. 
*  Schroder,  "Lehrbuoh"  (5th  ed.),  318. 
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wife  which  was  developed  from  her  purchase  price,  and  which  was 
long  regarded  among  the  Franks,  the  Visigoths,  and  the  North 
Germans  (and  doubtless  originally  among  all  Germanic  races) 
as  a  necessary  and,  indeed,  the  principal,  token  of  a  legal  mar- 
riage.^ In  the  Latin  sources  this  payment  by  the  husband  to 
the  wife  bears  the  name  "  dos  ".  As  Tacitus  (Germ.  18)  already 
tells  us,  among  the  Germans  the  "  dos  "  was  not  brought  by  the 
wife  to  the  husband,  but  by  the  husband  to  the  wife;  a  state- 
ment which,  however,  certainly  rests  upon  a  misunderstanding  to 
the  extent  that  this  gift  was  not  yet  given,  at  that  time,  to  the 
bride  herself  but  to  her  kindred  (mpra,  p.  598).  The.  peculiar 
change  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  dos  "  was  mainly  due  to 
the  influence  in  the  oldest  Frankish  law  of  the  "  doni(,tio  ante 
nuptias  ",  which  was  probably  adopted  by  the  Roman  law  from 
the  legal  systems  of  the  provinces,  and  which  in  the  later  Roman 
period  ordinarily  preceded  the  delivery  of  the  "  dos  "  and  was 
returned  as  the  "  dos  "  by  the  wife  to  the  husband.  It  was  there- 
fore known  as  a  ''  donatio  ante  nuptias  in  dotem  redacta  " ;  and 
this  may  eventually  have  led  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  dos  "  to 
designate  the  husband's  gift.  In  the  earlier  period  the  "  Wit- 
tum  ",  which  was  intended  to  serve  the  wife  for  maintenance  in 
widowhood  after  her  husband's  death,  consisted  among  the 
wealthier  classes  of  chattels  (money,  cattle,  serfs).  Among  the 
propertied  classes  of  the  Franks  the  chattel  "  dos  "  was  replaced, 
at  the  latest  in  the  600  s,  by  a  "  dos  "  of  immovables  which  was 
ordinarily  delivered  by  a  "  traditio  cartae  "  (supra,  pp.  244  et  seq.). 
This  was  the  "  dos  conscripta."  As  already  stated,  dower  was 
a  gift  legally  necessary  to  the  creation  of  a  fully  valid  marriage. 
In  case  it  was  not  fixed  by  agreement,  the  wife  was  given  a  claim 
for  dower  to  an  amount  statutorily  determined,  —  the  "  dos  legi- 
tima."  In  the  older  Salic  Law  a  third  of  the  husband's  movable 
and  immovable  property  (the  Salic  "  tertia  "  and  the  "  douaire  " 
of  the  French  medieval  law)  belonged  to  the  wife  as  dower. 

(3)  The  morgive  ("  Morgengabe  ",  morning-gift).  —  The  cus- 
tom in  accord  with  which  the  husband  made  a  present  to  his 
young  wife  on  the  morning  after  the  bridal  night  goes  back  to 
the  earliest  times ;  it  may  be  that  it  was  developed  without  any 
reference  to  marriage,  and  persisted  as  a  remnant  of  pre-marital 

*  Picker,  "Untersuohungen**,  III,  350,  cites  as  authoritv  for  this  the 

'*Landrecht**  of  the  county  of  SaarbrUck  (1321?),  in  which  the  husband 

~is  required  to  give  his  wife  dower  in  order  that  she  may  not  be  repudiated 

after  his  death  by  the  children  and  heirs  or  be  taken  for  a  servant-maid, 

or  for  a  light  woman  who  had  been  living  with  him  in  dishonor. 
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conditions.*  This  morgive  ("  donum  matutinum ")  long  pre- 
served its  original  character  of  a  "  pretium  virginitatis  " ;  for 
which  reason  the  rule  still  prevailed  in  places  in  the  Middle  Ages 
that  no  morgive  was  due  to  a  widow  who  remarried,  but  on  the 
contrary  must  be  paid  by  her  in  case  she  married  an  innocent 
youth.  So  long  as  the  wife  did  not  receive  the  dower  herself,  and 
even  afterwards  when  no  dower  was  delivered  to  her  but  only  a 
morgive,  —  that  is  in  cases  of  unlawful  and  unequal  marriages 
(which  for  this  very  reason  were  known  as  "  morganatic  "  — 
supra,  p.  99),  —  the  morgive  satisfied  at  the  same  time  that  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  wife's  position  under  the  property  law  which 
was  satisfied  in  other  cases  by  dower.  When  existing  concur- 
rently with  dower  it  possessed  merely  the  ethical  significance 
indicated.  Perhaps,  however,  it  served  a  legal  purpose  even  then, 
namely  as  a  public  notification  of  the  consummation  of  the  mar- 
riage by  cohabitation.^  For  this  reason  some  legal  systems,  for 
example  the  Alamanian  folk-law  and  the  Sachsenspiegel,  provided 
in  special  rules  how  the  wife  must  prove  the, receipt  of  the  morgive, 
in  case  of  dispute ;  namely  by  independent  oath  ("  Eineid  ") 
given  on  breast  and  plait  of  hair,  which  among  the  Alamanians 
was  known  as  "  nasthait  "  (perhaps  from  the  lace,  "  Nestel  ",  that 
held  the  dress  together  at  the  breast).  The  morgive  was  often 
delivered  in  large  amount  even  in  addition  to  the  dower,  but 
among  many  racial  branches  it  became  merged,  in  time,  with 
the  dower  in  a  single  gift.  This  was  the  case,  notably,  among 
the  Lombards,  where  this  gift  ordinarily  consisted  of  a  fourth 
part  of  the  husband's  property  (the  Lombard  "  quarta  "). 

(Ill)  Legal  RelationB  during  the  Existence  of  Marriage.  (I) 
The  ordinary  form  of  the  marital  community  of  property  in  the 
folk-laws  was  that  the  ownership  of  the  wife's  estate,  constituted 
of  the  portions  above  indicated,  was  not  in  the  husband,  but  in 
the  wife.  The  husband,  however,  by  virtue  of  his  mundium,  held 
possession  of  all  the  wife's  property :  as  a  result  of  the  marriage 
the  property  of  the  bride  was  delivered  to  him,  and  he  like- 
wise held  in  his  own  hand  his  gifts  to  the  bride.  In  this  manner, 
the  distinct  ownership  of  the  property  being  preserved,  but  the 
entire  marital  estatp  united  in  the  possession  of  the  husband, 
the  result  was  that  as  early  as  in  the  folk-laws  the  original 

1  Ficker,  op,  cU.,  Ill,  396. 

>  This  suggestion  is  made  by  Fockenui-Andreae,  "Hexoud  nederlandsch 
burgerlijk  recht*\  II,  167:  "man  erkende  door  de  morgengave,  dat  de 
bijslap  had  plaats  gehad." 
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undivided  property  had  been  replaced,  in  the  main,  by  a  system 
of  commimity  property.  This  has  been  variously  known  as  that 
of  a  "  Giiterverbindung  "  (Bluntschli,  Heusler),  "Giitereinheit" 
(Grerber,  Beseler,  von  Martitz,  Gengler),  or  "Guterscheidung" 
(Brunner), —  "combined",  "unsevered",  or  "several*'  estates.^ 
But  it  is  usually  designated  by  the  name,  certainly  illogical,  of 
"  administrative  community  "  ("  Verwaltungsgemeinschaft  "), 
that  is  an  administration  by  the  husband  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity (Schroder), — the  essential  nature  of  which  is  found  in  a 
mere  physical  union  of  the  two  portions  of  the  marital  property, 
which  does  not  result  in  any  legal  community  of  the  spouses 
with  reference  thereto.  The  husband,  thus  receiving  the  seisin 
of  the  wife's  estate,  received  with  it,  on  the  one  hand  the  right  to 
take  the  profits,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  duty  of  administration. 
His  own  property  he  held  in  usufruct  and  administered  as  owner ; 
that  of  his  wife  as  her  mundium-holder  or  guardian  ("  Vormund  ")• 
Thanks  to  this  seisin  "  in  mundium  "  ("  zu  rechter  Vormund- 
schaft ",  "  of  guardianship  ")>  as  it  was  customary  to  say  in  the 
later  Middle  Ages,  he  could  control  his  wife's  entire  estate. 
He  could  even  alienate  her  chattels  independently;  but  he  re- 
quired her  cooperation  for  the  alienation  of  her  lands.  His  con- 
trol of  his  own  property  was  restricted  to  the  extent  that  he  may 
have  given  his  wife  rights  therein ;  as  was  the  case,  for  example, 
with  the  "  dos  conscripta ",  the  Prankish  "  tertia ",  and  the 
Lombard  "  quarta."  On  the  other  hand,  the  wife  could  not 
dispose  of  anjlhing  inter  vivos,  with  the  exception  of  the  para- 
phernalia, without  the  consent  of  her  husband.  The  wife's  estate 
was  not  liable  for  her  husband's  obligations. 

(2)  Some  of  the  legal  systems  of  the  Prankish  period  had  already 
departed  from  this  principle  of  distinct  estates  to  the  extent  of 
recognizing  a  true  legal  conununity  as  respects  so-called  acquests 
("  Errungenschaften  "),  —  that  is,  such  property  as  was  acquired 
by  the  spouses  during  marriage,  by  labor  or  by  juristic  act,  for 
value;  an  idea  also  reflected  in  the  dower,  which  consisted  of  a 
fraction  of  the  husband's  property.  Whereas  the  majority  of 
legal  systems  treated  the  acquests  as  falling  under  the  ownership 
of  the  husband,  the  Salic  and  Ripuarian  systems,  by  statutory 
recognition  of  a  practice  of  customary  law,  conceded  to  the  wife, 
in  addition  to  the  "  dos  "  of  movables  (but  not  in  addition  to 
the  "  dos  conscripta  ")  and  the  morgive,  an  independent  right  in 
a  third  of  the  acquests.^    Purther,  among  the  Westphalians  the 

»  ZK  R.  a,  XVI,  66.  *  "Lex  Ribuaria",  37,  1. 
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wife  received  half  of  the  acquests,  whereas  among  the  Ostphalians 
and  the  Angrivarians  she  was  obliged  to  content  herself  with  the 
"  dos  " ;  ^  in  which  connection  it  is  disputed  whether  the  West- 
phalian  acquest-community  existed  only  when  a  child  was  bom 
to  the  marriage  and  destroyed  ("  killed  ")  the  "  dos  ",  —  in 
this  case  a  dower  ("  Wittum ")  consisting  of  a  life-portion 
("  Leibzucht  ")>  —  by  its  birth  (Schroder),  or  whether  it  also 
existed  in  childless  marriages,  that  is  in  addition  to  the  claim  to 
the  "  dos  "  (Brunner,  Heusler). 

(IV)  Legal  Belations  after  DiMolution  of  Marriage.  —  If  the 
marriage  was  dissolved,  particularly  if  one  of  the  spouses  died, 
the  marital  property  which  until  then  was  physically  united  in 
the  seisin  of  the  husband  became  separated  into  its  legal  por- 
tions. The  consequences  of  this  varied  according  as  the  husband 
or  the  wife  died  first,  and  according  as  the  marriage  was  "  inher- 
ited "  or  "  unherited  " ;  that  is,  according  as  it  was  or  was  not 
survived  by  at  least  one  child  bom  in  wedlock.  Under  many 
legal  systems  the  important  question  was  whether  the  marriage 
had  been  fruitful,  —  that  is,  whether  a  living  child  had  been 
brought  into  the  world  as  a  result  of  it ;  for  certain  legal  conse- 
quences were  dependent  upon  this  fact,  even  though  the  child 
later  died  before  its  parents.  We  must  doubtless,  with  Brunner, 
explain  this  peculiar  institute  by  the  fact  that  the  birth  of  a  child 
deprived  the  husband  of  the  possibility  of  dissolving  the  marriage 
for  sterility  of  his  wife.  After  this,  it  was  a  natural  step  to  recog- 
nize a  closer  community  between  the  spouses. 

(1)  After  the  hiisbaruTs  death  the  dower  fell  to  his  widow  in 
accord  with  its  appointed  end  of  serving  as  her  maintenance,  and 
similarly  the  morgive.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  was  received 
merely  as  inalienable  property  ("  Eigentum  ")  for  life,  inasmuch 
as  these  gifts,  in  case  of  an  "  unherited  "  marriage,  reverted 
after  the  death  of  the  widow  to  the  kindred  of  the  husband,  as 
the  giver  (reversionary  right  =  "  Riickfallsrecht  ",  known  in  the 
later  French  law  as  "  droit  de  retour  '*) ;  whereas  in  case  of  an 
"  inherited  "  marriage  they  were  sequestered  for  the  children. 
Whatever  else  belonged  to  the  wife,  —  her  marriage  portion, 
and  other  property  acquired  by  inheritance  or  gift,  —  was  thence- 
forth subjected  to  her  independent  ownership.  Among  the  West- 
phalians,  in  case  of  a  sterile  marriage  the  "  dos  "  was  given  to 
the  widow  for  life  and  reverted  after  her  death  to  the  giver  or  his 
heirs ;  in  case  of  a  fruitful  marriage,  she  received  as  compensation 

»  "Lex  Saxonum",  47,  48. 
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for  the  destruction  of  the  *'  dos  "  worked  by  the  birth  of  a  child 
some  indemnity,  as  for  example  the  right  for  life  to  live  on 
and  enjoy  the  usufruct  of  the  lands  of  her  dead  husband. 
Among  the  Ostphalians  and  Angrivarians  the  same  rule  existed, 
in  case  of  a  sterile  marriage,  as  for  the  Westphalian  widow.  But 
among  them  the  widow  also  received  a  "  dos  "  in  case  of  a  fruitful 
marriage,  with  the  diflFerence  that  a  reversion  was  here  not  recog- 
nized, the  "  dos  "  falling  either  to  her  children,  or,  if  none  survived 
her,  to  her  nearest  kindred.  Everywhere,  so  long  as  she  remained 
single,  the  widow  was  ordinarily  given  a  right  to  live  on  the  lands 
of  her  dead  husband  which  had  been  devised  to  the  children. 

(2)  After  the  toife's  death  the  morgive  always,  and  the  dower 
in  case  of  an  "  unherited  "  marriage,  reverted  to  the  widower, 
as  the  giver ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  case  of  an  "  inherited  "  mar- 
riage the  dower  fell  to  the  children.  In  case  of  a  sterile  marriage 
the  widower  was  bound  to  return  the  dowry  to  the  donor  thereof 
or  to  his  heirs ;  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  law  of  the  Alaman- 
ians  and  Bavarians,  he  retained  for  life  the  property  of  the  wife, 
including  the  dowry,  when  a  living  child  had  been  bom.  A  differ- 
ent rule  prevailed  among  the  Lombards,  where  the  husband,  as 
the  holder  of  the  mundium,  was  the  sole  heir  of  his  wife. 

§  95.  The  Law  of  Marital  Property :  (2)  The  Medieval  Sjm- 
tems.  (I)  Qeneral  Development  \and  Common  Principles  of  the 
Medieval  Systems.  (1)  The  adminietraiive  community  and  the 
community  of  goods.  —  In  the  post-Frankish  period  the  develop- 
ment of  the  marital  community  of  goods  followed  various  lines. 
Some  legal  systems  clung  to  the  rule  of  the  folk-laws;  that  is, 
to  the  purely  physical  union  of  the  entire  marriage  property  in 
the  hand  of  the  husband,  which  involved  no  legal  community 
between  the  spouses.  Others,  on  the  other  hand,  went  further  in 
the  direction  of  extending  the  wife's  property  rights,  abandoning 
the  distinction  of  her  special  estate,  uniting  this  with  that  of  the 
husband  into  a  collective  ("  Gesamt ")  estate,  and  conceding  to 
the  wife  the  same  property  rights  in  this  collective  estate  as  to 
the  husband.  With  this  step,  those  legal  systems  of  which  the 
last  was  true  became  distinct,*  as  systems  of  conmiunity  of  goods 
("  Gutergemeinschaft '',  "  Guterverbindung  ",  "  Guterschei- 
dung  ")  from  those  that  maintained  a  mere  administrative  com- 
munity ("  Verwaltungsgemeinschaft")-  A  community  of  goods 
signified,  therefore,  an  intimate  union  into  an  indivisible  whole 
of  the  individual  pieces  of  property  that  were  derived  from  hus- 
band and  from  wife,  the  whole  being  subject  to  their  mutual 
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rights  of  collective  ownership.  The  wife  was  given,  here,  the 
same  rights  in  the  husband's  property  included  in  the  collective 
estate  as  he  possessed  in  her  property.  If  this  community  ex- 
tended to  all  property  of  the  spouses  men  spoke  of  a  "  general  '* 
communUy  of  goods.  But  the  community  might  also  be  limited 
to  certain  pieces  of  property,  special  estates  of  each  spouse  be- 
ing distinguished  alongside  the  common  property  of  the  two,  — 
which  was  a  "  limited  "  community  of  goods.  In  the  case  of  the 
acquest^ommunity,  merely  the  acquests,  —  that  is  (above,  p.  627) 
property  acquired  during  marriage  by  labor  or  by  juristic  act  for 
value,  —  fell  into  the  collective  estate ;  in  the  case  of  a  chattel 
community,  merely  the  chattels  brought  into  the  marriage  and 
the  acquests  thereafter  acquired. 

Economic  relations,  and  ethical  factors  associated  with  these 
were  determinant  of  the  preservation  of  the  administrative  com- 
munity or  the  adoption  of  the  community  of  goods.  As  Heusler 
has  convincingly  shown,^  the  old  idea  of  family-property  ("  Fami- 
lienvermogen  ")  remained  vital  among  large  masses  of  the  rural 
population,  especially  in  Northern  Germany ;  and  this  even  after 
daughters  had  become  entitled  to  inheritance  in  lands.  Chattel 
property  long  continued  to  play  only  an  unimportant  r61e  in  these 
regions ;  the  economic  and  social  position  of  families  was  depend- 
ent upon  family-lands  ("  Familiengut  ")>  which  were  protected 
against  alienation  and  disintegration  by  the  heirs'  rights  in  ex- 
pectancy and  rights  of  co-alienation  (supra,  pp.  304  et  seq,),  and 
which  were  inherited  by  generation  after  generation.  We  can 
therefore  understand  that  even  as  regards  those  lands,  portions 
of  the  family  possessions,  which  the  daughters  took  with  them  as 
marriage  portions,  there  was  no  definitive  renunciation ;  they  con- 
tinued to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  family  lands.  They  could 
not  be  united,  therefore,  with  the  husband's  property  into  a  legal 
entity ;  they  never  fell  to  him,  but  were  either  inherited  by  the 
children,  or  in  case  of  his  wife's  death  without  children  reverted 
to  her  family.  This  treatment  of  the  property  brought  by  the 
wife  into  marriage  was,  however,  not  limited  to  her  landed  prop- 
erty. For,  as  Huber  remarks,^  in  the  maintenance  of  this  divi- 
sion between  the  wife's  and  the  husband's  property  there  was 
reflected  at  the  same  time  a  certain  mode  of  thought,  a  prone- 
ness  to  the  preservation  of  traditional  matters,  whose  influence 
might  also  be  felt  in  cases  where  the  wife  brought  no  lands  into 

1  "Institutionen",  II,  303  et  seq. 
«  "Schw.  Privatrecht",  IV,  393. 
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the  marriage.  It  was  because  of  this  conservative  attitude  of 
mind  that  no  necessity  was  felt,  under  the  legal  systems  now  in 
question,  of  giving  the  wife  rights  in  her  husband's  property. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  those  regions  and  among  those  classes 
of  the  population  where  the  chief  part  of  the  marital  property 
did  not  consist  of  landed  possessions  inherited  through  generations, 
but  of  acquests,  a  tendency  prevailed  to  develop  an  intimate 
fusion  of  the  property  of  the  two  parties  into  a  more  or  less  com- 
prehensive community  of  goods.  Already  in  the  Prankish  period 
the  acquests  had  caused  the  abandonment,  in  some  legal  systems, 
of  the  system  of  separate  estates.  That  they  played  such  a  part 
can  be  readily  understood.  For  "  where  the  property  is  consti- 
tuted, changed,  and  enlarged,  by  the  activity  and  labor  of  the 
parties,  the  fusion  of  the  wife's  property  with  the  estate  of  her 
husband  is  materially  facilitated."  ^  The  influence  of  this  tend- 
ency was  felt,  above  all,  in  the  cities.  In  marriages  of  burghers, 
artisans,  and  merchants  "  contracted  between  the  different  ele- 
ments, old  and  newly  immigrated,  of  the  city  population  ",  the 
idea  of  a  family-estate  naturally  became  less  prominent,  since 
they  ordinarily  founded  an  entirely  new  house,  with  an  inde- 
pendent economic  basis.  Much  the  same  was  true  of  marriages 
among  the  servile  ("  horigen  ")  classes. 

The  movement,  however,  by  no  means  proceeded  in  such  man- 
ner that  the  circumstances  determining  it  could  have  created  the 
three  systems  just  named  in  forms  everywhere  identical.  The 
administrative  community,  .the  limited,  and  the  general  com- 
munity of  goods,  are  not  types  of  the  medieval  law  of  marital 
property  in  the  sense  that,  —  to  use  Heusler's  words,^  —  "  all 
legal  systems  of  marital  estates  are  to  be  forced  into  these  three 
classes,  and  that  all  brought  into  one  class  have  exactly  the  same 
content,  precisely  as  all  personal  servitudes  may  be  grouped  under 
*  ususfructus  ',  '  usus  ',  *  habitatio  ',  and  '  operae  ',  thereby  re- 
ceiving for  all  time  a  fixed  and  definite  content."  The  adminis- 
trative community  and  the  limited  and  the  general  community 
of  goods  are,  rather,  mere  generalizations  for  the  grouping  of  those 
legal  systems  in  which  there  appear  more  or  less  clear  tendencies, 
respectively,  toward  the  separation  or  the  union  of  the  two  estates. 
There  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  not  precisely  three  but  an  infi- 
nite number,  of  legal  systems  of  marital  property.  There  did 
exist,  however,  only  two  "  Motive  ",  two  principles  which  made  it 
possible  in  theory  to  assign  these  infinite  variations  to  one  or  the 

1  Heualer,  "Institutionen*',  II,  304.  «  Op.  cU,,  II,  365. 
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other  of  those  systems.  Which  of  these  principles  predominated 
in  a  given  legal  system  depended,  as  already  remarked,  primarily 
upon  general  economic  conditions;  and  the  great  diversity  of 
these  naturally  resulted  in  a  great  variety  of  systems  of  marital 
estates.  When  these  appear  to  us  (as  they  often  do)  to  be  an  ar- 
bitrary combination  of  different  legal  rules,  this  may  frequently 
be  due,  therefore,  merely  to  the  fact  that  the  actual  foundations 
are  no  longer  discernible.  Moreover,  there  was  another  circum- 
stance that  greatly  furthered  diversity  of  development ;  namely 
the  fact  that  systems  of  marital  property  were  very  often  carried 
from  place  to  place.  The  colonists  who  removed  to  Eastern 
Germany,  especially,  took  with  them  into  their  new  home  their 
native  laws,  and  the  cities  that  were  there  founded  were  endowed 
with  the  marital  property  law  of  the  mother-cities.  In  such 
cases  there  might  result  a  very  different  development  upon  the 
old  and  common  basis. 

(2)  The  "  mundium  "  of  the  husband.  —  But  however  diver- 
gently the  development  proceeded,  the  old  mundiiun  of  the  hus- 
band was  preserved  in  all  medieval  systems  of  marital  property 
as  the  basis,  also,  of  the  spouses'  relations  under  the  property  law. 
Whether  ownership  by  the  wife  was  recognized  as  respected  her 
property,  or  a  collective  ownership  of  collective  property  was 
conceded  to  her  with  her  husband,  the  rule  always  prevailed  that 
the  husband  was  "  steward  "  and  "  master  "  of  his  wife  {supra, 
p.  619)  in  the  law  of  marital  property.  This  marital  stewardship 
("  Ehevogtei ")  of  the  husband  had  'the  effect,  in  all  systems,  of 
subjecting  the  wife  to  his  will.  Everywhere,  she  was  incapable 
of  independent  action,  and  independent  control  of  her  own  prop- 
erty, without  his  consent ;  everywhere,  the  administration  of  the 
collective  marital  property  belonged  to  him.  We  may  therefore, 
with  Heusler,^  perceive  in  the  statement  of  the  Sachsenspiegel, 
"  man  unde  wif  ne  hebbet  nein  getveiet  gut  to  irme  live  "  (I,  31, 
§  1),  —  by  which  was  meant  that  the  property  of  the  wife  passed 
to  the  hand  of  the  husband,  —  the  fundamental  principle  that 
controlled  the  entire  medieval  German  law  of  marital  property. 
Nor  was  this  by  any  means  one  peculiar  to  the  administrative 
community ;  the  Sachsenspiegel,  whose  system  is  based  upon  the 
community  of  goods,  repeats  it  in  almost  the  same  words :  "  man 
unde  wip  mugen  niht  gehaben  dehein  guot  gezweihet "  (W,  33 ; 
L,  34).  Everywhere,  accordingly,  the  husband  held  the  seisin  of 
his  wife's  property.    And  in  this  seisin  ''  in  mundiiun  ",  as  it  is 

1  Op.  cU.,  II,  380. 
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called  by  the  Sachsenspiegel/  there  is  expressed  an  idea  common 
to  all  legal  systems  of  marital  property,  which  loses  authority 
only  where  reservations  in  favor  of  the  wife  have  been  made  by 
express  contractual  provision.  Nowhere  did  German  legal  sys- 
tems accept  the  principle  of  the  Roman  law  of  dotal  property, 
which  not  only  kept  the  property  of  husband  and  wife  legally  dis- 
tinct, but  also^conceded  to  the  latter  the  management  of  her  own 
property.  On  the  contrary  the  German  wife  was  unable  to 
affect  by  independent  action  the  marital  property.  If  she  con- 
tracted debts  unbeknown  to  her  husband,  or  concluded  other 
contracts  without  his  consent,  this  bound  neither  the  property 
of  the  husband  nor  that  of  his  wife  of  which  he  held  the  seisin ; 
if  she  alienated  without  his  consent  and  cooperation  things  be- 
longing to  the  marital  estate,  the  husband  could  demand  them 
back,  without  more  ado,  from  the  acquirer.  An  independent 
dispositive  power  was  conceded  her  only  as  respected  transactions 
of  everyday  life,  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  household. 
Thanks  to  this  "  key-power "  ("  Schliisselgewalt ")  she  could 
contract  debts  of  small  amount,  limited  by  statute;  and,  sim- 
ilarly, she  bound  her  husband  by  transactions  concerning  articles 
intended  for  her  personal  use  (veils,  cloth,  and  flax;  dresses, 
jewels,  and  distaffs).  In  case  of  the  sickness  or  absence  of  the 
husband,  as  well  as  in  other  cases  of  necessity,  her  dispositive 
powers  were  increased;  also,  the  administration  of  the  property 
might  be  withdrawn  from  the  husband  by  a  court  because  of  his 
poor  management,  and  in  this  case  his  power  passed  to  his  wife, 
at  least  wherever  sex-guardianship  no  longer  existed.  Women 
engaged  in  conmaerce  and  trade,  —  who  carried  on  an  industry 
with  the  consent  of  their  husbands,  —  were  everywhere  freer. 

(3)  Finally,  reference  must  be  made  to  a  fact  which  is  univer- 
sally characteristic  of  the  medieval  German  law  of  marital  prop- 
erty; namely,  that  the  statutory  law  could  be  supplemented  or 
altered  in  a  great  extent  by  marriage  contracts,  which  were  them- 
selves in  large  part  an  embodiment  of  customary  law  that  had 
long  been  in  a  state  of  change.  These  marriage  contracts  ("  Ehe- 
vertrage  ",  "  Eheabreden  ",  "  Ehestiftungen  ",  "  Gedinge  ", 
"  Eheteidinge  ",  "  Brautlaufsbriefe  ",  and  the  like ;  marriage 
contracts,  agreements,  settlements,  etc.)  sometimes  referred  to 
the  gifts  which  should  be  made  by  the  wife  or  by  the  husband  for 
the  purposes  of  the  marriage.  In  these  cases  they  conformed  to 
the  prevailing  law  of  marital  property,  which  treated  them  as  a 

1  Sep.,  I,  31,  §  2.     C/.  Heuder,  op.  cU,,  381. 
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supplement,  partly  necessary  and  partly  customary,  to  its  own 
rules.  At  the  same  time  it  might  easily  happen  that  what  was 
originally  required  to  be  established  by  contract,  —  as  for  example 
the  reservation  of  ownership  in  the  wife's  marriage  portion,  — 
became  in  time  statutory  or  customary  law.  After  this  change  the 
necessity  of  special  arrangements  came  to  be  less  felt.  They  be- 
came dispensable  in  ordinary  cases  in  the  absence  of  extraordinary 
agreements  to  the  contrary,  and  were  preserved  only  among  the 
rich  and  prominent  classes,  where  it  was  necessary  to  regulate  par- 
ticularly complicated  relations.  Another  kind  were  marriage  con- 
tracts entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  existing  law. 
In  so  far  as  this  was  not  absolute  in  its  nature  —  and  this  was 
usually  the  case  —  there  existed  here  also  complete  freedom  of 
contract.  The  general  rule  prevailed,  "contract  breaks  the  law 
of  the  land"  ("Gedinge  bricht  Landrecht").  Gratuitous  gifts, 
however,  also  continued  to  exist.  In  particular,  the  view  (already 
referred  to)  became  controlling  in  this  connection  that  the  birth 
of  a  child  changed  the  nature  of  the  marital  estate,  and  by  creat- 
ing a  closer  legal  community  under  the  property  law  between 
parents  and  children  prevented  any  arbitrary  disposition  of 
property.  This  was  expressed  in  the  legal  maxim,  "begetting 
children  breaks  a  marriage  settlement"  ("Kinderzeugen  bricht 
Ehestiftung").  Marriage  contracts  were  made  before  a  court 
or  before  witnesses  and  under  the  modern  legal  systems  exclu- 
sively in  writing,  usually  before  marriage,  and  preferably  with 
the  cooperation  of  kindred,  particularly  those  of  the  bride;  but 
they  were  also  permitted  during  marriage. 

(II)  Systems  of  Administrative  Community.  (1)  The  Ostphalian 
law.  (A)  Husband's  estate  and  wife's  estate.  —  The  Ost- 
phalian-Saxon  law,  whose  national  (Territorial)  form  found  its 
classical  expression  in  the  Sachsenspiegel,  and  whose  urban  form 
was  embodied  par  excellence  in  the  Magdeburg  town-law,  re- 
tained with  slight  exceptions  the  old  administrative  community  of 
the  folk-laws,  thereby'  preserving  this  down  into  recent  times. 
The  words  above  quoted  (p.  632)  from  the  Mirror  give  a  striking 
expression  of  the  principle  that  the  wife,  together  with  her  prop- 
erty, became  subject  to  her  husband's  mundium;  that  the  hus- 
band, in  return  for  conducting  the  business  and  carrying  the  bur- 
dens of  the  marriage,  received  seisin  "in  mundium"  in  his  wife's 
property;  and  that  consequently  the  marital  property  consti- 
tuted, to  that  extent,  an  "undivided  estate."  But  this  was  only 
a  physical  union;  as  respects  the  ownership,  the  different  parts 
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of  the  property  remained  distinct.*  This  was  unqualifiedly  true 
of  land,  which  was  the  chief  form  of  property  under  the  agricul- 
tural conditions  of  Ostphalia,  and  as  respects  which  the  idea  of 
family-estates,  above  mentioned,  was  of  decisive  influence.  Just 
as  the  husband  remained  the  sole  owner  of  his  land,  so  the  wife 
remained  the  sole  owner  of  the  lands  brought  with  her  in  mar- 
riage; and  whatever  immovable  property  she  acquired  during 
the  marriage  by  inheritance,  gift,  or  exchange,  likewise  passed 
into  her  exclusive  ownership.  And  it  was  the  same  with  chattels. 
True,  the  statements  of  the  sources  referring  to  these  present 
great  difficulties,  for  which  reason  differences  of  opinion  exist  in 
respect  to  this  matter  that  have  not  yet  been  overcome.  The 
Saxon  law  distinguished  in  a  peculiar  way  a  certain  part  of  the 
marital  movable  property  by  designating  it  with  the  old  traditional 
name  of  "  Gerade  "  (paraphernalia),  using  the  word  in  a  technical 
sense.  The  paraphernalia  of  Saxon  legal  sources  consisted  "  of 
objects  intended  for  the  wife's  personal  use  and  of  objects  used 
by  her  in  her  management  of  the  household."  ^  The  sources  give 
exhaustive  lists  of  these.^  Now  it  was  these  paraphernalia,  and 
not  the  chattel  property  actually  brought  by  the  wife  into  the 
marriage,  that  passed,  with  few  exceptions,  to  her  kindred  upon 
dissolution  of  the  same ;  whereas  all  objects  that  did  not  belong 
to  the  paraphernalia,  —  so-called  "  Ungerade  "  (non-parapher- 
nalia), —  passed  to  the  husband  or  his  heirs.  The  peculiar  thing 
here  was  that  the  economic  use  of  the  individual  things,  and  not 
their  origin,  was  decisive  of  their  legal  fortune  at  the  moment  mar- 
riage was  dissolved.  During  the  continuance  of  the  marriage 
it  was  therefore  impossible  to  say  what  chattels  would  finally 
be  recognized  as  property  of  the  wife.  For  this  reason  Heusler  * 
sees  in  the  treatment  of  the  Saxon  paraphernalia  an  element  of 
community. 

(B)  Legal  relations  during  the  continuance  of  the  mar- 
riage. —  Thanks  to  his  seisin  "  in  mundium  ",  the  entire  marital 
property  was,  as  already  mentioned,  subject  to  the  husband's  ad- 
ministration and  usufruct.  Of  course  he  was  not  restrained  by  the 
assent  of  his  wife  in  the  disposition  of  his  own  property.  He  pos- 
sessed equally  unlimited  powers  of  disposing  of  all  chattels,  inclusive 
of  those  owned  by  his  wife,  —  he  could  alienate  her  chattels  with- 

1  Sap.,  I,  31,  §  2. 

"  Brunner,  "Grundzuge"  (5th  ed.),  227  et  aeq. 

>  For  example  Ssp.,  I,  24,  §  3. 

<  Op.  cU.,  II,  390  et  seq, 
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out  being  compelled  to  make  compensation  therefor ;  even  when  he 
bought  lands  with  his  wife's  money  they  became  his  property  and 
not  hers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  dispositions  of  his  wife's  lands 
he  was  bound  by  her  consent  and  that  of  her  next  heirs ;  only  in 
cases  of  actual  necessity  coidd  the  consent  of  the  wife,  when  lack- 
ing, be  made  good  judicially.  The  wife  was  denied  all  independent 
dispositive  powers  over  her  property.^  As  respects  the  treatment 
of  debts,  since  the  husband  could  freely  dispose  of  the  movable 
property  of  the  wife,  this  was  also  liable,  at  least  under  the  Magde- 
burg town-law,  to  his  creditors ;  on  the  other  hand,  of  course  the 
wife's  immovable  property  was  not  so  liable.  As  respects  debts 
of  the  wife  contracted  before  marriage,  her  property  continued 
liable  for  these  during  the  marriage.  As  already  mentioned, 
she  could  not  be  made  liable  by  dispositions  of  the  marital  prop- 
erty undertaken  by  her  independently  while  married;  though 
doubtless,  after  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  she  could  be  held 
liable  through  her  property,  —  since  this  was  thereafter  again  in 
her  seisin,  —  for  debts  that  had  nevertheless  been  so  contracted. 

(C)  Legal  relations  after  dissolution  of  marriage. — 
With  such  dissolution  there  resulted  a  division  of  the  marital  prop- 
erty, in  which  connection  it  was  immaterial  under  the  Ostphalian 
law  whether  the  marriage  was  fruitful  or  sterile,  "  inherited  "  or 
"unherited."  The  surviving  spouse,  therefore,  took  his  own 
immovable  property,  and  that  of  the  dead  spouse  went  to  the 
latter's  heirs.  As  respects  chattels  the  same  rule  prevailed; 
onV,  as  already  remarked,  the  wife  received  as  her  own  upon  the 
death  of  her  husband,  not  the  marriage  portion  ("  Heiratsgut  ") 
that  she  had  brought  into  the  marriage,  but  the  paraphernalia 
as  this  existed  at  the  moment  the  marriage  was  dissplved,  and 
which,  it  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  might  also  include 
articles  received  or  acquired  from  her  husband.  On  the  other 
hand  she  was  bound  to  deliver  to  her  husband's  heirs  whatever 
other  things  might  still  exist  of  those  included  in  her  dowry ;  and 
all  acquests  also  were  included  in  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
husband,  — of  course  these  last  were  unimportant  under  rural 
conditions.  In  addition  to  the  paraphernalia  the  widow  received, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  continue  the  management  of 
the  household,  a  half  of  the  provisions  present  on  the  estate  at 
her  husband's  death,  —  the  so-called  "  Musteil  "  ("  cibaria  do- 
mestica  ") ;  and  she^also  had  the  right  to  remain  in  the  house  of 
her  dead  husband  until  the  end  of  the  thirtieth  day  and  to  live 

»  Sep.,  I.  45,  S  2. 
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at  the  expense  of  the  estate,  without  the  heir's  having  a  right  to 
expel  her  by  virtue  of  the  seisin  that  passed  to  him  upon  the 
husband's  death.^  "  Until  the  thirtieth  day  and  on  that  day 
services  were  held  for  the  dead  in  the  church ;  during  this  time 
the  quiet  of  the  house  where  he  died  might  not  be  disturbed,  and 
the  widow,  freed  of  cares  for  shelter  and  subsistence,  should  enjoy 
a  quiet  stay  in  her  accustomed  home.  Only  with  the  thirtieth 
day  did  the  clearing  of  the  house  and  the  removal  of  her  things 
begin  ",  and  the  division  of  the  inheritance  take  place ;  and  this 
led,  under  manorial  conditions,  to  the  rule  that  similariy  "  by  the 
thirtieth  day  every  thing  must  be  settled  as  to  what  she  claims 
from  the  dead  and  the  heritage,  in  order  that  the  removal  of  the 
same  might  begin  immediately  upon  the  expiration  of  the  thirtieth 
day."  ^  If  the  wife  died,  the  husband  was  bound  to  deliver  the 
paraphernalia  to  the  daughter  or  to  another  nearest  female 
relative  of  the  wife,  —  the  so-called  "  niece's  paraphernalia  " 
("  Niftelgerade  ") ;  and  this  even  when  the  existing  parapher- 
nalia had  been  received  or  acquired  from  him.  In  default  of 
female  kindred  the  niece's  paraphernalia  fell  to  the  court.  The 
husband  could  retain  for  himself  only  a  few  indispensable  house- 
hold articles :  bed,  table,  bench,  and  stool,  —  the  so-called 
"  Heerpfuhl."  » 

(D)  Contractual  law  of  marital  property. — The  statutory 
law  of  marital  property,  as  it  is  presented  in  the  Sachsenspiegel, 
sufficed  for  the  simple  economic  conditions  of  Ostphalia,  and  there- 
fore supplementary  contractual  agreements  were  necessary  only  to 
a  slight  extent.  Here  also,  however,  some  such  agreements  were 
customary.  Some  of  them  referred  to  marriage  gifts  from  the 
husband  to  the  wife  delivered  under  marriage  contract.  The  hus- 
band was  accustomed  to  deliver  to  his  wife  a  "  maintenance  " 
portion  ("  Leibzucht  ")  in  which  was  perpetuated  the  old  "  dos  " 
of  the  "  Lex  Saxonum  "  (supra,  p.  627) ;  it  was  originally  composed 
of  land,  and  later  also  of  money.  Though  the  ownership  of  such 
objects  remained  in  the  husband,  he  was  restricted  in  his  power 
of  disposing  of  them  by  the  end  to  which  they  were  dedicated, 
and  similarly  his  heirs  were  obliged  to  leave  them  to  the  widow 
for  usufruct  during  her  life.  Besides  the  "  Leibzucht "  there 
was  also  preserved  the  old  custom  of  the  morgive.    According 

^  Sep.,  I,  22,  §}  1,  3.  Homey er,  "Der  Dreissigste",  in  Akad.  Wiss., 
Berl.,  ''Abhandlungen"  (1865);  Siegel,  **Der  Dreissigste,  insbeBondere 
nach  Hofrecht",  in  the  Krit.  Vj.,  VII  (1865),  275  et  aeq. 

■  Heusler,  "Institutionen",  II,  567  et  8eq. 

»  Sep..  Ill,  38,  §  5. 
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to  the  Sachsenspiegel  this  was  a  voluntary  gift  ("  Zuwendung  ") 
made  to  the  wife  under  contract ;  but  definite  limits  were  set  to 
it.^  It  was  only  later  that  a  statutory  morgive  was  developed 
among  the  nobles.     According  to  the  Saxon  town-law  the  con-  | 

tractual  ("  gelobte  ")  morgive  of  money  was  ordinarily  promised 
on  the  betrothal  day  in  the  family  circle,  the  bridegroom  binding 
himself  at  the  same  time,  however,  to  renew  ("  volfuren  ")  his 
promise  in  the  sacred  ("  gehegtes  ")  folk-court. 

The  legal  separation  of  the  property  of  the  two  parties  was  ill 
adapted,  in  itself,  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  wife ;  for  the  husband, 
by  virtue  of  his  large  dispositive  powers  over  the  marital  property, 
could  completely  destroy  the  rights  of  his  wife  by  sale  or  other 
alienation,  particularly  as  economic  conditions  became  increas- 
ingly those  of  a  money  economy.  Consequently,  contracts  for 
the  security  of  the  wife's  property  steadily  became  more  numerous. 
The  Sachsenspiegel  names,  as  such  a  means,  the  "  Ursale  ",^  — 
that  is,  a  "  judicial  conveyance  of  the  husband's  lands  into  the 
hands  of  a  curator  of  the  wife,  in  ownership  or  in  pledge."  ^  The 
same  purpose  was  served  by  contracts,  developed  in  systems  of 
town-law,  that  gave  to  the  wife  a  reserved-estate  ("  Vorbehalts- 
gut ")  that  did  not  become  subject  to  the  administration  of  the 
husband,  but  was  subject  to  her  own  administration  and  disposi- 
tion. It  also  was  conveyed  to  a  trustee  ("  Treuhander ")  or 
curator.  These  contracts  served  the  purpose,  especially  in  the 
cities,  of  disintegrating  the  Territorial  legal  systems  of  parapher- 
nalia. For  such  law,  in  its  old  form,  was  actually  justified  only 
so  long  as  the  wife  brought  practically  only  paraphernalia  (aside 
from  land)  into  the  marriage  as  her  dowry. 

(2)  Other  systems  of  administrative  community.  —  (A)  A  pure 
administrative  community,  or  system  of  distinct  marital  estates, 
prevailed  in  a  number  of  Swiss  legal  systems, — notably  in  those 
of  Zurich  and  Thurgau  and  in  the  original  cantons;  and  in 
even  a  clearer  form  than  in  the  Ostphalian  law,  because  the  insti- 
tute of  paraphernalia  was  unknown  to  them,  and  therefore  the 
chattel  estate  could  also  be  exactly  divided  according  to  the  origin 
of  the  chattels.  There  prevailed  here,  absolutely,  the  rule: 
"  wife's  property  shall  neither  wax  nor  wane  " ;  that  is,  the  wife  or 
her  heirs,  when  the  marriage  was  dissolved,  should  receive  exactly 
that  which  she  took  unto  the  marriage,  or  its  value.  The  chattels 
which  she  brought  into  the  marriage  her  husband  was  boimd  to 

iSsp.,  1,20,  i|  1,8.  «/&i<i.,  44. 

*  Schroder,  '^Lehrbuch"  (5th  ed.),  762. 
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secure  by  his  lands,  —  "  Zu  Erb  und  Eigen  legen  "  ("  to  lay  upon 
heir  and  property  ") ;  that  is  "  he  pledged  his  lands,  or  charged 
them  with  a  rent  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  property  so  con- 
tributed, for  that  purpose."  ^ 

(B)  Finally,  under  some  legal  systems  the  administrative  com- 
munity was  not  recognized  generally  but  only  in  cases  of  "  un- 
herited  "  marriages.  This  was  the  case  in  the  Frisian  and  the 
Westphauan  law.  The  Westphalian  administrative  community 
was  originally  identical  with  the- Ostphalian  law  of  the  Sachsen- 
spiegel ;  but  the  paraphernalia  were  done  away  with  in  it  at  an 
early  day,  a  complete  statutory  division  of  marital'  estates  being 
thereby  realized  in  the  case  also  of  chattels.  Quite  unlike  the 
Ostphalian  law,  however,  the  Westphalian  took  the  view  that  the 
wife  was  the  heiress  of  her  husband.  After  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band the  widow  received,  as  heiress,  in  addition  to  her  own  prop- 
erty that  reverted  to  her,  a  half  of  the  remaining  property,  con- 
stituted of  the  portion  brought  to  the  marriage  by  the  husband 
and  the  acquests ;  and,  conversely,  in  case  of  the  predecease  of 
the  wife  the  husband  was  required  to  return  only  half  of  her 
property  to  her  heirs,  —  notwithstanding  that  he  was  not  ordi- 
narily designated  as  an  heir.  This  rule  was  observed,  notably,  in 
Soest  and  in  Miinster,  and  in  the  legal  systems  dependent  upon 
those  cities ;  and  above  all  in  the  Liibeck  law,  which  was  based 
upon  that  of  Soest. 

(Ill)  Systems  of  Marital  Community.  —  Unlike  the  l^gal 
systems  that  maintained  a  division  of  the  marital  property,  a 
unification  of  the  property  of  husband  and  wife  was  established 
in  most  parts  of  Western  and  Southern  Germany ;  that  is,  in  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  regions  of  the  Frankish,  Westphalian, 
Thuringian,  Swabian,  and  Bavarian  laws.  The  effects  of  this 
were  particularly  evident  in  case  of  dissolution  of  the  marriage, 
but  in  some  respects  even  during  its  continuance.  Moreover, 
the  community  existed,  —  in  so  far  as  no  special  estate  was 
reserved  by  marriage  contract,  —  by  force  of  law ;  sometimes  as 
respected  all  portions  of  the  marital  property,  sometimes  as  re- 
spected definite  portions  thereof,  and  sometimes  in  all  and  some- 
times only  in  "  inherited  "  or  fertile  marriages. 

(1)  Limited  community  of  goods.  —  The  Frankish  and  the  West- 
phalian law  had  recognized  the  wife's  rights  in  marital  acquests 
already  in  the  period  of  the  folk-laws;  and  even  in  the  post- 
Frankish  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  Frankish  law  retained  an 

»  Heu8ler,  "Institutionen",  II,  331. 
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acquesi^ommunity  as  the  system  of  marital  property  that  took 
eflPect,  by  force  of  statute,  in  all  marriages.  This  Prankish  ac- 
quest-community also  became  the  dominant  rule  in  Thuringia) 
in  the  cities  of  the  Saxon  Harz,  and  in  the  greatest  part  of  Swabia, 
Bavaria,  and  Austria.  The  Frisian  law  recognized  it  as  applying 
to  "  inherited  "  marriages,  and  in  part  to  marriages  that  re- 
mained without  issue  after  the  expiration  of  a  year  ("  iiberjahrige 
Ehen  ")•  Many  legal  systems  also  extended  the  community  to 
the  chattels  brought  into  the  marriage  {community  of  chattels), 

(A)  Legal  relations  during  marriage.  —  In  all  these  legal 
systems  the  marital  estate,  constituted  either  of  the  acquests  alone 
or  of  the  entire  movable  property  plus  lands  later  acquired  as 
acquests,  was  a  solidary  mass,  a  collective  ownership  of  which 
inhered  in  the  two  spouses  "  in  undivided  shares,  which  were 
inseparable  during  the  continuance  of  the  community."  ^  The 
spouses  constituted  in  relation  to  this  collective  property  a  com- 
munity of  collective  hand.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  husband, 
as  the  head  of  the  marital  community,  enjoyed  a  marital 
stewardship  even  in  these  legal  systems,  he  controlled  in  them 
also  the  administration,  usufruct,  and  alienation  of  the  collective 
property.  On  the  other  hand,  precisely  as  in  the  systems  of  ad- 
Dainistrative  community,  he  could  dispose  of  the  lands  standing 
in  the  separate  ownership  of  the  two  spouses,  —  even  of  his  own 
lands,  —  only  with  the  cooperation  of  his  wife,  —  that  is,  only 
with  collective  hand ;  from  which  it  follows  that  alienation  with 
collective  hand  was  not  in  itself  necessarily  indicative  of  an  exist- 
ing collective  ownership.  As  respects  the  special  estates  of  the 
two  spouses  existing  along  with  the  collective  estate,  —  in  other 
words,  primarily,  as  respects  the  lands  brought  into  the  marriage, 
—  the  same  principles  prevailed  as  in  the  administrative  com- 
munity; the  husband  held  the  seisin  of  the  wife's  special 
estate,  but  the  profits  of  the  acquests  accrued  in  this  case  solely 
to  the  collective  estate.  As  respects  liability  for  obligations,  some, 
as  obligations  of  the  collective  estate,  boimd  both  the  community 
property  and  the  husband's  special  estate;  others  bound  only 
the  special  estate  of  the  wife.  The  obligations  of  the  collective 
estate  included  not  only  obligations  assumed  by  the  husband  in 
furtherance  of  marital  interests  and  by  virtue  of  his  dispositive 
powers  ("  community  obligations  ")  but  also  all  special  obliga- 
tions incurred  by  him  personally  (for  example,  even  his  obligations 
for  torts) ;  also  the  wtfe's  obligations,  alike  those  incurred  before 

»  Gierke  in  HoUzendorff,  I,  638. 
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marriage  and  those  which  she  assumed  during  marriage  within 
the  authority  of  her  "  key-power  "  or  with  the  consent  of  her 
husband.  The  husband  was  liable  for  all  obligations  of  the  col* 
lective  estate  not  only  with  the  collective  property  but  also,  as 
just  stated,  with  his  own  special  property ;  this  was  the  converse 
of  the  dispositive  power  that  was  accorded  to  him.  Under  the 
Frankish  legal  systems  a  widow  could  free  herself  from  this  lia- 
bility imposed  upon  the  collective  property,  —  for  which,  upon  the 
death  of  her  husband,  she  became  ipso  facto  liable,  —  "  by  lay- 
ing upon  the  death-bed  or  the  corpse,  or  upon  the  coffin  or  the 
grave  of  her  husband,  her  keys  or  her  girdle  (from  which  the  keys 
hung)."  ^  It  is  Brunner's  view  that  this  key-right  of  the  widow 
goes  back  to  the  idea  of  a  separation  under  the  property  law  after 
the  death  of  the  husband  {supra,  p.  614). 

(B)  Legal  relations  apter  dissolution  of  marruge.  —  In 
case  of  an  "  unherUed  "  marriage,  the  special  estates  of  the  spouses 
passed  to  the  sides  from  which  they  were  respectively  derived ; 
whereas  the  collective  estate  was  divided  between  the  survivor 
and  the  heirs  of  the  dead  consort.  The  division  was  eflFected  in 
accordance  with  the  old  Frankish  rule,  two-thirds  falling  to  the 
husband's  kindred  as  "  sword  "  or  "  spear "  portion  and  one- 
third  to  the  wife's  kindred  as  a  "  spindle  "  or  "  distaff  "  portion ;  or 
«lse  there  was  an  equal  division.  However,  the  surviving  spouse 
was  ordinarily  given  a  maintenance-portion  for  life  ("  Leibzucht ") 
in  the  special  estates  and  the  acquest-share,  and  a  right  of  inherit- 
ance in  the  chattel-share  of  the  deceased  consort ;  and  some  legal 
systems  even  accorded  him  (or  her)  the  ownership  of  the  dead 
spouse's  share  of  the  acquests,  so  that  in  this  way  all  the  acquests 
and  chattels,  —  in  other  words  the  entire  collective  estate,  — 
passed  into  the  exclusive  ownership  of  the  survivor.  These  prin- 
ciples, which  prevailed  in  the  Frankish  law  as  respects  "un- 
herited  "  marriages,  became  established  in  the  Frisian  law,  though 
with  certain  variations,  in  the  case  of  "  inherited  "  marriages,  since 
the  Frisian  law,  as  already  mentioned,  recognized  a  community 
of  chattels  only  in  the  case  of  "  inherited  "  marriages,  and  an 
administrative  community  in  the  case  of  "  unherited  "  marriages^ 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  "  inherited  martiagea  ",  there  prevailed 
in  most  systems  of  acquest  and  chattel  community  the  so-called 
law  of  "  Verfangenschaft  '*  ("  sequestration  ",  devolution).^    Ac* 

1  Bfunner,  "GmndzHfire"  (5th  ed.)  228,  "Gesohiohte",  I  (2d  ed.),  39. 
*  Mayer-Homberg,  '*Ziir  Entstehuns  des  fr&nkisohen  Verfangenschafts- 
leohtes*^  in  Westd.  Z.  G.  K.,  XXXI  (1912),  1-133 ;  also  separately  under 
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cording  to  this,  allthie  property  included  in  the  marital  estate 
was  divided  into  two  masses,  one  consisting  of  "  free  "  and  the 
other  of  the  "  sequestered  "  ("  verfangene  ")  property.  To  th^ 
*'  free  "  property  belonged  all  the  chattels.  They  passed  to  the 
surviving  spouse,  whose  collective  ownership  theretofore  exist- 
ing was  accordingly  transformed  by  the  death  of  the  other  spouse 
who  had  held  with  the  survivor  in  collective  hand  ("  Gesamt- 
hander  ",  his  "  collective-hander  ")  into  an  absolutely  free  sole- 
ownership,  as  a  result  of  the  benefit  of  survivorship  characteristic 
of  rights  in  collective  hand  {supra,  p.  235)  so  that  he  could  dis- 
pose of  them  thenceforth  absolutely.  To  the  "  sequestered  '* 
property  belonged  all  lands  which  the  spouses  had  possessed 
down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage;  including  those  that 
had  been,  during  the  continuance  of  the  marriage,  in  the  sole 
ownership  of  the  survivor.  Of  these  lands,  thus  sequestered  for 
the  children,  the  survivor  might  continue  to  enjoy  usufruct  and 
administration,  but  except  in  case  of  actual  necessity  he  (or  she) 
could  thereafter  alienate  them  only  with  the  children's  consent. 
Thus  the  children's  right  of  sequestration  (concerning  whose 
legal  nature  very  different  opinions  are  held)  effected  a  consoli- 
dation of  the  lands,  inasmuch  as  these  (even  those  that  were  before 
in  the  ownership  of  the  deceased),  as  well  as  the  chattels,  passed 
after  the  death  of  one  spouse  into  the  sole  ownership  of  the  sur- 
vivor, —  although,  to  be  sure,  an  ownership  limited  in  time,  namely 
for  life,  beyond  which  lay  the  irrevocable  claim  of  the  children. 
If  the  surviving  parent  remarried  he  took  with  him  into  the  new 
marriage  the  sequestered  property,  but  the  children  of  the  first 
marriage  alone,  and  not  the  children  of  the  second,  had  herital 
rights  therein.  On  the  other  hand  the  children  of  the  first  marriage 
were  fully  secured  by  this  right,  and  had  no  claim  to  other  prop- 
erty of  the  second  marriage.  In  order  to  avoid  this  unlike  treat- 
ment of  children  of  the  first  and  second  marriages,  which  was  felt 
to  be  unequal,  partitions  were  often  made  between  the  parent 
who  remarried  and  the  children  by  the  first  marriage  ("Vor- 
kinder  ") ;  and,  in  connection  with  this  practice,  there  was  devel- 
oped, beginning  in  the  second  half  of  the  1200  s,  a  statutory  right 
of  partition  (" Teilrecht ")  which  was  "a  wholesome  reform 
of  the  right  of  sequestration."  ^  It  compelled  the  parent  who 
remarried  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  children  of  the  first 

the  title  "Studien  zur  Geschiohte  des  Verfangenschaftsrechtes,  I.  Band: 
Zvae  Entstehung  des  fr&nkischen  Verfang:en8cbLaftsrechte8'*  (1913). 
.     1  SchrdderT^hehrhvLOh'*  (6th  ed.),  759. 
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marriage  and  to  deliver  them  immediately  a  portion  of  the  "  free  *' 
and  of  the  "  sequestered  "  property.  Under  this  rule  the  parti- 
tion was  made  either  simply  by  halves,  or  upon  the  basis  of  sword 
and  distaff  kindred,  or  per  capita.  In  this  way  the  "  first " 
children  were  definitively  satisfied,  and  the  parent  who  remarried 
took  into  the  new  marriage,  as  free  property,  the  portion  still 
remaining  to  him. 

(2)  The  general  community  of  goods.  —  As  already  remarked, 
many  medieval  systems  of  marital  property  established  not 
simply  a  limited  but  a  general  community  of  goods.  Some  of 
them  accomplished  this  by  extending  the  acquest  and  chattel 
community  to  the  entire  marital  property.  This  was  first  done 
in  the  Prankish  and  Westphalian  laws,  where  the  requirement 
that  dispositions  of  land  be  made  by  collective  hand  even  under  a 
limited  community  of  goods  {supra,  p.  640)  had  the  result  of 
developing  a  collective  ownership  of  the  spouses  in  those  portions^ 
also,  of  the  marital  property.  In  many  places,  particularly  in 
the  cities  of  Prankish  and  Bavarian-Austrian  territory,  statutory 
recognition  of  this  form  of  marital  estate  originated  in  a  custom 
by  which  spouses  mutuaUy  devised  their  entire  property,  to  one 
another.  The  general  community  of  goods  was  first  developed 
in  the  lowlands  of  the  upper  and  lower  Rhine  as  far  as  HoUand  and 
Flanders,  as  well  as  in  Westphalia  and  Thuringia;  from  these 
regions  it  spread  into  the  lowlands  of  the  Weser,  toward  Ham- 
burg and  Liibeck,  Mark  Meissen  and  Mark  Brandenburg,  Lausit2> 
Silesia,  Prussia,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia.  It  was  also  widely 
prevalent  in  the  regions  of  the  Swabian,  Bavarian,  and  Austrian 
laws,  and  was  introduced  into  many  cities  of  Magdeburg  law  in 
place  of  the  Saxon  paraphernalia.  A  few  legal  systems  regarded 
it  as  arising  only  when  a  child  was  bom  from  the  marriage,  and 
as  determining  upon  the  death  of  all  children,  —  so,  for  example^ 
the  Westphalian-Ltibeck  law  that  spread  from  Soest.  This  con- 
sideration, however,  was  generally  disregarded,  following  the 
example  of  the  Prankish  law. 

(A)  Legal  relations  during  marriage.  —  The  general  com-, 
munity  of  goods,  in  its  legal  essence,  was  "a  community  in  col- 
lective hand  that  fused  the  entire  property  of  both  spouses  into 
one  entity,  their  shares  therein  being  undivided  and  uncollectible 
during  the  continuance  of  the  community."  *  It  was  distinguished 
from  the  limited  community  of  goods  by  the  fact  that  the  cotxir 
munity  attached  by  force  of  law  to  all  property  brought  into  the 

^  Oi^ke  m  HoUzendorff-KoUer,  I,  5381 
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marriage  or  later  acquired,  intimately  uniting  it  in  a  collective 
estate  belonging  equally  to  both  spouses.  There  existed,  there- 
fore, no  statutory  separate  estates ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  spouses  from  reserving  particular 
pieces  of  property,  by  marriage  contract,  as  separate  property. 
Yet  even  under  this  system,  which  emphasized  most  decidedly 
the  equality  of  husband  and  wife  in  property  rights,  the  husband 
was  the  holder  of  the  mundium  and  the  head  of  the  marital  com- 
munity, and  therefore  alone  entitled  to  administer  and  represent 
it.  To  be  sure,  his  dispositive  power  was  variously  limited  in 
different  legal  systems.  Although  he  could  everywhere  dispose 
independently  of  the  chattels,  he  was  bound  in  most  systems, 
as  regards  the  lands,  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  his  wife ;  only 
a  few  allowed  him  to  act  with  entire  independence  as  to  them  also. 
As  for  the  treatment  of  obligations,  the  same  principles  prevailed 
as  in  the  case  of  the  limited  community  of  goods.  The  spouses 
constituted  with  respect  to  the  collective  property  a  community 
of  obligations  ("  Schuldengemeinschaft  ")•  Obligations  binding 
the  collective  estate  included  all  obligations  assumed  by  the  hus- 
band, and  such  obligations  of  the  wife  as  were  incurred  either 
before  her  marriage  or  in  transactions  within  her  marital  com- 
petence. The  husband  was  liable  for  these  obligations  of  the 
collective  estate  with  his  special  estate,  also,  if  such  existed ; 
whereas  under  most  legal  systems  the  wife  was  liable  only  with 
the  collective  property  under  all  circumstances,  and  could 
free  herself  even  from  this  liability,  as  in  the  case  of  a  chattel 
community,  by  a  renunciation  made  in  legal  form  (above,  p.  640). 
(B)  Legal  relations  after  dissolution  of  biarriage. — Gen- 
erally speaking,  it  was  usual  to  distinguish  between  "unherited" 
and  "inherited  "  marriages ;  although  many  legal  systems,  notably 
those  of  the  Lower  Franks  and  Westphalians,  maintained  a  rule 
equally  applicable  in  all  cases.  In  the  case  of  the  "  unherited  " 
marriage,  some  legal  systems  permitted  a  partition  of  the  property 
immediately  upon  or  after  the  thirtieth  day,  following  the  death 
of  either  spouse,  the  survivor  taking  from  the  collective  estate 
a  certain  part  as  his  (or  her)  sole  property  for  the  future.  In  the 
older  legal  systems  this  share  of  the  survivor  was  usually  a  major 
portion.  Especially  common  was  partition  into  thirds,  two  of 
these  falling  to  the  survivor ;  but  this  was  frequently  true  only 
of  the  widower's  sword-portion,  whereas  the  widow  was  obliged 
to  content  herself  with  the  distaflF-portion  of  a  third.  On  the 
other  hand^  a  division  into  halves  was  usually  a  result  only  of  a 
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later  legal  development.  Still  other  legal  systems  admitted  no 
partition  whatever,  but  provided  that  the  surviving  spouse  should 
receive  the  entire  collective  property.  This  was  a  rule  which 
corresponded  exactly  to  the  principle  of  collective  hand,  being  an 
accrescence  of  the  portion  of  one  commoner,  freed  by  death,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  survivor  ("  langst  Leib,  langst  Gut  " :  "  so  long 
property  as  life  in  the  body  ")  ;  but  later  it  was  ordinarily  regarded 
as  a  right  of  inheritance  of  the  surviving  spouse  in  the  share  of 
the  dead  consort. 

If  the  marriage  was  ^'inherited",  then  according  to  many 
legal  systems,  notably  the  Prankish,  all  the  property  fell  to  the 
surviving  spouse  in  sole  ownership;  but  it  was  then  boimd,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  limited  commimity  of  goods,  by  the  children's 
right  of  sequestration  which  attached  to  the  lands.  Another 
widespread  rule  was  that  the  children  should  take  the  place  of 
their  dead  parent,  and  continue  the  community  of  goods  with 
the  survivor  for  common  profit  and  loss  {infra,  §  98).  In  this 
connection,  in  turn,  very  different  provisions  prevailed  concerning 
the  time  and  the  basis  of  the  partition  thus  temporarily  post- 
poned but  later  to  be  realized.  For  the  most  part,  the  children 
could  demand  such  when  they  reached  majority,  or  when  the 
daughters  wished  to  marry,  or  when  the  parent  proved  a  poor 
manager,  and  particularly  when  he  contracted  a  second  marriage. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  a  usufruct  for  life  in  the  children's 
share  existed  in  favor  of  the  surviving  parent  the  community 
continued  under  the  second  marriage  and  the  partition  could  be 
made  only  upon  his  death. 

(3)  Regulation  by  contract.  —  The  extraordinary  complexity  of 
the  law  of  the  marital  community  was  considerably  increased 
in  consequence  of  the  fact  above  adverted  to  (pp.  632  et  seq.)  that 
in  addition  to  the  systems  provided  by  statute  special  contractual 
rules  were  introduced  and  acquired  wide  prevalence,  partly  before 
the  establishment  of  the  former  and  partly  in  association  with 
them ;  and  also  because  in  many  regions  the  various  statutory 
systems  of  marital  community  were  ordinarily  supplemented  by 
contractual  rules  of  traditional  origin,  particularly  by  voluntary 
gifts  ("  Zuwendungen ")  between  the  spouses.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, among  the  noble  classes  of  West  and  South  Germany  a 
so-called  "  dower  "  marriage  long  enjoyed  great  favor  along  with 
the  statutory  forms  of  marital  estates.  In  this  the  wife  received 
from  her  husband  a  gift  which  originated  in  a  union  of  the  old 
dower  ("  Wittum ")  with  the  morgive.    For  the  rest,  it  was 
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regulated  substantially  like  the  administrative  community. 
It  was  customary  in  many  regions  to  adjust  such  gift  tos  the 
value  of  the  marriage  portion  brought  with  her  by  the  wife ;  to 
the  end  that,  as  the  husband  retained  the  dowry  ("  Heimsteuer  ") 
of  the  wife  upon  her  death,  so  the  wife  upon  his  death  should 
receive  an  equal  benefit  in  the  form  of  this  "  Widerlage  "  ("  Gegen- 
geld  ",  —  counter-money ;  "  contrados  ",  "  augmentum  dotis  ")• 
§  96.  The  Law  of  Marital  Property :  (3)  The  Modem  Law.  — 
(I)  Oeneral  Development  Since  the  Reception.  —  If  the  result  of 
the  medieval  legal  development  was  an  extraordinary  diversity 
in  the  law  of  marital  property,  this  diversity  was  still  further 
increased  in  the  modern  period,  by  the  Reception  and  by  a  stat- 
utory activity  of  various  governments  which  frequently  took  the 
form  of  pure  arbitrariness,  disregarding  as  useless  even  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  existing  legal  systems.  Thus,  in  many  places  "  the 
continuity  of  legal  development  was  broken,  alien  systems  were 
introduced,  and  it  was  often  left  to  accident  which  principle  should 
be  established  in  modem  legislation.''  ^  Although  individual 
systems  had  spread  in  the  Middle  Ages  without  regard  to  the  terri- 
torial bounds  of  different  racial  branches,  there  could  no  longer 
be  any  talk  of  larger  regions  in  which  a  definite  system  exclusively 
prevailed ;  at  the  most  it  might  be  said  that  a  preference  existed 
in  North  Germany  for  the  administrative  and  the  general  com- 
munity of  goods,  and  in  West  Germany  for  the  chattel  community. 
The  condition  of  the  law  was  most  of  a  medley  in  Middle  and 
South  Germany,  where  the  boundaries  of  various  systems  of 
marital  property  often  ran  through  one  village.  Not  rarely,  also, 
several  systems  of  marital  property  were  recognized  in  one  and 
the  same  district ;  and  what  is  more,  not  only  were  "  inherited  " 
and  "  unherited  '\  and  first  and  second  marriages,  treated  in 
the  traditional  manner  of  the  older  law,  but  marriages  between 
parties  of  different  status  by  birth  or  occupation,  and  of  different 
religious  faiths,  were  treated  according  to  different  principles. 
So,  for  example,  in  Wiirzburg  the  dotal  system  prevailed  as  to 
marriages  of  imperial  knights,  but  otherwise  the  rules  of  the  gen- 
eral or  acquest  commimity;  in  the  older  Hessian  portions  of 
Hesse-Cassel  the  dotal  system  prevailed  for  the  higher  classes 
and  the  acquest  community  for  the  lower;  in  Augsbiu*g  the 
acquest  community  for  industrials,  and  the  dotal  system  in  other 
cases ;  in  Hechingen,  the  community  of  goods  for  Christians  and 
separate  estates  for  Jews;    in  Mecklenburg,  Germanic  law  (for 

:  ,        »  Siobbe,  IV  (3d  ed.).  149. 
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the  most  part  Lubeck  law  and  the  law  of  the  Old  March)  in  most 
of  the  cities,  but  in  some  of  them  a  Germanic  law  modified  by, 
and  in  still  others  a  pm'e,  Roman  law,  —  Roman  law,  also,  for 
all  privileged  persons,  and  with  few  exceptions  for  the  entire  open 
("  platte  ")  country. 

In  view  of  this  devotion  to  particularism,  even  some  of  the  great 
modem  codes  renounced  any  attempt  to  introduce  a  uniform  law 
of  marital  property  for  the  entire  territory  of  the  State.  The 
Prussian  Allgemeines  Landrecht  adopted  the  so-called  "  local " 
("  Regional-  ")  principle.  That  is,  while  it  regulated  the  law  of 
marital  property,  primarily  and  in  principle,  according  to  an  inde- 
pendent system  which  represented  a  modification  of  the  Saxon 
administrative  community,  and  which  prevailed  in  the  absence  of 
other  agreement,  it  also  left  in  authority  along  with  this,  within 
their  respective  territories,  those  provincial  statutes  and  regula- 
tions ("  Statuten  ")  which  established  a  general  or  an  acquest- 
community, —  although  adopting  even  as  to  these  systems 
numerous  rules  designed  to  give  to  such  regional  systems  of 
marital  community  a  certain  uniformity  of  basis,  and  particularly 
for  guidance  in  doubtful  questions.  This  general  system  was  in- 
tended to  govern,  therefore,  only  in  so  far  as  no  other  rule  was 
provided  in  the  regional  systems.  Nevertheless  the  system  of  the 
general  community  of  goods  thus  established  by  State  law  attained 
cardinal  importance.  In  the  first  place,  it  prevafled  whenever  a 
community  of  goods  was  agreed  upon  by  contract  outside  the 
regions  where  such  community  existed  by  force  of  law;  it 
was  later  introduced  as  a  statutory  system  into  the  province  of 
Posen  and  in  some  districts  of  Pomerania ;  finally,  a  codification 
of  the  law  of  marital  estates  in  the  general  sense  of  a  general 
community  of  goods  closely  related  to  that  of  the  Landrecht  was 
effected  for  the  province  of  Westphalia  and  for  those  parts  of  the 
Rhine  Province  in  which  the  "Landrecht "prevailed  by  a  law  of 
April  16,  1860.  The  Code  Civil  followed  another  course.  Re- 
jecting the  "  regional  *'  principle,  it  recognized  several  systems  of 
marital  property :  preferentially,  the  chattel  community,  which 
it  recognized  as  the  statutory  system  whenever  a  marriage  con- 
tract contained  only  a  bare  declaration  that  the  marriage  was  con- 
tracted under  the  law  of  community  of  goods,  or  when  no  contract 
was  made.  Beside  this,  it  permitted  other  contractual  agreements, 
and  laid  down,  as  a  basis  for  these,  provisions  concerning  the 
acquest-community,  the  general  community  of  goods,  the  system 
of  separate  estates,  and  the  dotal  system. 
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(II)  Spedflc  878t€im8  of  Marital  Property.  —  In  addition  to 
the  systems  of  the  administrative,  general,  and  limited  com* 
munity  of  goods  to  which  the  medieval  development  had  led,  the 
Roman  dotal  system  was  adopted,  as  already  mentioned,  as  an 
additional  system  of  marital  property  in  consequence  of  the  Recep- 
tion. Indeed  the  authority  of  conmion  law  was  ascribed  to  this 
by  the  jurists.  However,  the  native  statutes  and  practices  offered 
such  resistance  as  to  exclude  the  Roman  law  from  entry  into 
practical  legal  life  save  to  a  very  slight  extent.  But  though  the 
Roman  law  actually  displaced  the  native  only  in  a  few  regions, 
it  nevertheless  attained  a  very  considerable  influence ;  so  much  sa 
that  the  Roman  concepts  were  thenceforth  preferably  treated  as 
nonfis  in  applying  the  rules  of  the  Germanic  law,  and  in  legisla- 
tion. And  in  the  scientific  statements  that  were  now  first  at- 
tempted of  these  various  systems  they  necessarily  furnished  the 
guiding  principles. 

While  a  certain  force,  albeit  weak,  tending  toward  uniformity 
was  involved  in  the  scientific  method  thus  generally  observed, 
a  stronger  check  upon  particularistic  legal  development  was 
found  in  the  fact  that  certain  general  principles  everywhere 
remained  controlling  even  in  modem  times,  —  alike  in  the  na- 
tive Germanic  systems,  notwithstanding  their  divergent  devel- 
opment in  details,  and  in  the  dotal  system  of  the  common  law. 
In  consequence  of  this  the  inconsistencies  in  the  two  systems  had 
a  more  superficial  effect  than  must  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

These  conunon  principles  included,  in  the  first  place,  the  old 
rule  that  the  husband,  as  the  principal  in  the  marriage  relation, 
should  bear  the  burdens  of  the  marriage,  and  was  therefore  en- 
titled, so  far  as  a  special  estate  was  not  expressly  created  for 
the  wife,  to  take  possession  of  and  to  administer  the  wife's  entire 
property.  Under  all  the  Germanic  systems  the  wife  continued, 
therefore,  to  be  restricted  in  her  dispositive  powers ;  without  the 
consent  of  her  husband  she  might  neither  alienate  her  property 
nor  charge  it  with  liabilities.  In  accordance  with  the  older 
Germanic  law,  it  was  only  within  the  scope  of  her  "  key-power  ", 
and  further  in  case  of  the  husband's  incapacitv  or  in  case  of  an 
independent  busmess  carried  on  by  the  wife  with  her  husband's 
assent,  that  an  unrestricted  capacity  of  action  was  attributed  to 
her.  The  regions  of  the  common  law  of  dower  right  ("  Dotal- 
recht ")  were  the  only  ones  where  these  principles  had  no 
authority;  since  there,  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  rules,  a 
wife  had  the  same  capacity  for  action  as  an  unmarried  woman. 
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Moreover,  unlike  the  Roman  law,  which  gave  the  spouses  only 
a  limited  power  of  contractual  disposition  over  their  rights  in 
the  marital  property,  the  principle  of  free  contract  was  quite 
generally  preserved.  Only  the  modern  regional  systems  required 
the  observance  of  certain  forms  (writing,  judicial  or  notarial 
authentication)  and  also,  frequently,  publication.  The  present 
Civil  Code  has  followed  the  example  of  Bremen  and  Oldenburg 
in  introducing,  to  satisfy  the  last  two  requirements,  an  entry  in 
the  register  of  marital  property ;  the  conmiercial  register  having 
theretofore  been  used,  to  some  extent,  in  place  of  this.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Code  Civil  most  of  the  modern  systoms 
permitted  the  conclusion  of  marriage  contracts  not  only  before 
but  also  during  the  existence  of  the  marriage. 

For  the  rest,  the  individual  systems  at  the  end  of  their  develop- 
ment,—  i.e.  at  the  end  of  the  1800  s,  —  were  related  to  each 
other,  as  regards  their  territorial  prevalence  and  general  princi- 
ples, approximately  as  follows: 

(1)  The  administrative  community.  (A)  Jurisdiction. — In  the 
form  defined  by  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht ",  this  prevailed  as  a  stat- 
utory system  in  almost  all  of  Silesia,  in  certain  circles  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg,  in  the  province  of  Saxony, 
and  in  East  Friesland.  It  also  prevailed  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  including  the  city  of  Berlin,  by  virtue 
of  the  Constitutio  Joachimica  of  1527 ;  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony, 
by  virtue  of  the  Saxon  Code ;  and  further,  in  the  Saxon-Thurin- 
gian  principalities  and  in  Anhalt,  in  parts  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
and  Hannover,  in  Oldenburg,  in  Liibeck,  and  in  most  of  the  cities 
of  Mecklenburg  law  (for  example  Rostock,  Wismar,  Schwerin, 
etc.).  At  the  end  of  the  1800  s  some  twenty-one  million  persons 
lived  under  this  system. 

(B)  Legal  relations  during  marriage. — On  the  whole,  the 
old  legal  rules  prevailed  in  this  type  of  marital  estate,  save  that 
the  powers  of  the  husband,  which  were  once  the  result  of  his 
seisin  "  in  mundium  ",  were  now  construed  as  a  marital  usufruct 
("  usufructus  maritalis  "),  notwithstanding  that  there  was  here 
no  usufruct  in  the  sense  of  the  Roman  law,  —  his  power  to  alien- 
ate specific  portions  of  the  wife's  property,  in  particular,  being 
irreconcilable  with  the  Roman  usufruct.  To  the  estate  of  the 
wife  belonged  property  brought  with  her  in  marriage  or  acquired 
for  value  during  its  continuance;  it  became  immediately  sub- 
ject to  the  administration  and  usufruct  of  the  husband,  and  in 
the  case  of  money  and  fungible  things  passed  to  his  ownership. 
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The  profits  of  her  property  and  also,  in  particular,  whatever  she 
acquired  by  her  labor  became  the  property  of  her  husband.  How- 
ever, she  could  be  given  a  reserved-estate  by  contract,  and  in 
this  the  husband  had  no  rights.  As  for  her  lands,  the  husband 
could  not  dispose  of  these  without  her  consent,  since  an  entry  in 
the  Land  Book  was  necessary.  The  husband  was  liable  to  his 
wife  for  an  eflScient  administration  of  the  property.  To  insure 
this  the  statutory  pledge  right  which  the  Roman  law  gave  her  to 
secure  her  "  dos  "  was  extended  to  cover  all  the  property  brought 
with  her  in  marriage;  there  was  later  developed  from  this  a 
statutory  hypothecary  title.  Under  most  legal  systems  only  the 
property  of  the  husband,  —  together  with  the  profits  of  the  wife's 
property  brought  with  her  in  the  marriage,  —  was  liable  for  his 
obligations ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  husband's  property  was  also 
liable  for  the  obligatipns  of  his  wife  in  case  he  had  given  his 
consent  to  the  contract  she  concluded. 

(C)  In  case  of  dissolution  of  marriage  by  death  there  ordi- 
narily resulted  immediately  a  division  of  the  marital  property, 
the  surviving  spouse  receiving  in  addition  to  his  or  her  own  prop- 
erty a  part  of  that  of  the  deceased,  by  virtue  of  a  right  of  inherit- 
ance recognized  in  his  or  her  favor.  This  was  the  "  statutory  por- 
tion." Often,  however  (under  some  legal  systems  only  in  case  of 
"  unherited  "  marriages),  no  partition  was  made,  the  property  being 
left  intact  and  either  given  to  the  surviving  spouse  as  a  whole  or 
assigned  in  shares  to  such  spouse  and  the  heirs  of  the  dead.  This 
was  called  a  "  community  of  goods  mortis  causa."  In  the  case  of 
"  inherited  "  marriages  a  choice  \yas  often  given  to  a  surviving 
spouse,  either  to  the  widow  only  or  also  to  the  widower,  whether 
he  or  she  would  divide  all  the  marital  property  theretofore  physi- 
cally imited  ("  Grund-  "  or  "  Totteilung  " :  landed-partition, 
partition  mortis  causa),  or  first  take  out  his  own  property  and  then 
divide  the  remainder  with  the  children  or  other  heirs  of  the  de- 
ceased. In  regions  of  the  Saxon  law  the  rules  of  chattel  succes- 
sion established  in  the  Sachsenspiegel  and  the  Constitution  of 
Electoral  Hesse  prevailed  as  to  widowers,  whereas  a  widow  had  a 
choice  between  the  re-delivery  of  her  marriage  portion  and  her 
right  to  the  statutory  portion.  In  place  of  this  principle  a  va- 
riant rule,  more  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Prussian  "Land- 
recht ",  was  introduced  for  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  by  a  statute  of 
December  29,  1829.  This  statute  abandoned  the  community 
mortis  causa  (which,  however,  remained  in  authority  in  Berlin 
and  Mark  Brandenburg,  by  virtue  of  the  Joachimica,  in  cases 
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where  the  survivor  did  not  withdraw  his  property  from  the  col- 
lective mass),  and  gave  to  the  surviving  spouse  in  addition 
to  his  own  property,  which  reverted  to  him,  a  statutory  por- 
tion that  was  variously  measured  according  to  the  nearness  in 
kinship  of  the  other  heirs  of  the  deceased.  That  is :  if  there  were 
descendants  one-fourth,  or  if  more  than  three  lines  of  descendants 
were  represented  a  child's  portions ;  if  there  were  ascendants,  or 
brothers  or  sisters,  or  nephews  or  nieces,  a  third ;  otherwise  the 
survivor  inherited  the  half  or  the  entire  heritage.  In  default  of 
descendants  the  surviving  spouse  also  inherited  the  ordinary 
bed  and  table  linen,  as  well  as  furniture  and  household  utensils 
(a  reminiscence  of  the  old  paraphernalia).  Further,  the  vol- 
untary gifts  of  the  old  law,  the  morgive,  maintenance  portion 
("  Leibzucht ",  and  "  Widerlage  "),  dower  ("  Wittum  "),  para- 
phernalia, and  compulsory  portion  ("  Musteil ")  were  preserved 
in  many  regions,  especially  among  the  noble  classes,  and  in  their 
case  partly  as  statutory  claims. 

(2)  The  general  community  of  goods,  (A)  Jurisdiction. — This 
system  of  marital  estate  was  very  widely  prevalent  in  Germany, 
more  especially  in  the  North.  In  Prussia  it  prevailed  in  East 
Prussia  (save  as  to  nobles),  in  West  Prussia,  and  in  Posen,  in  the 
lowlands  of  Pomerania,  in  Westphalia,  and  in  those  portions  of 
the  Rhine  province  that  were  subject  to  the  "Landrecht,"  —  in 
all  of  which  it  was  uniformly  regulated  by  the  statute  of  1860  just 
mentioned ;  in  the  HohenzoUern  principalities,  in  parts  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  Hannover,  and  Hesse-Nassau.  Further,  in 
many  districts  of  Bavaria,  in  some  portions  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
in  some  cities  of  Mecklenburg,  in  Thuringian  districts,  in  Lippe- 
Detmold,  in  Bremen,  and  in  Hamburg.  A  population  of  some 
eleven  million  lived  under  the  law  of  the  general  marital  com- 
munity in  1900. 

(B)  Principles  applicable  during  the  continuance  op 
MARRIAGE.  —  In  general  the  old  rules  remained  in  authority. 
Difficulties  arose  from  the  juristic  theory  above  referred  to,  for 
here  was  a  relation  that  could  not  be  forced  within  the  Roman 
categories  of  sole  ownership  and  co-ownership  by  ideal  shares, 
however  much  many  jurists  strove  to  construct  such  a  Roman- 
istic  co-ownership,,  endeavoring  for  this  purpose  to  discover  in  the 
marital  communitv  a  "  societas  "  or  a  "  communio."  However, 
the  hopelessness  of  this  attempt,  in  particular  the  impossibility 
of  basing  the  participation  of  the  spouses  upon  the  principle  of 
quotal  rights  ("  Quoten  "),  made  it  necessary  to  undertake  the 
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solution  of  a  question  from  the  Gennanic  viewpoint.  Of  the 
jurists  who  followed  this  course,  some  it  is  true,  advanced  a 
theory  certainly  indefensible,  alleging  that  the  spouses  constituted 
by  their  imion  a  new  and  independent  subject  of  rights,  —  either 
a  juristic  person  or  an  imclearly  conceived  association,  —  to  which 
the  marital  property  belonged.  This  theory  of  a  juristic  person 
was  championed  especially  by  Hasse,^  who  contended  that  the 
spouses  lost  their  previously  existing  rights,  in  toto,  to  this 
'*  mystic  person  "  of  which  they  were  members,  without  retaining 
therein  the  slightest  share  as  individual  subjects  of  rights.  This 
view,  however,  although  it  for  a  time  dominated  legal  literature 
(Eichhorn  and  Albrecht  accepted  it)  was  entirely  too  artificial  to 
be  capable  of  maintenance.  The  consequences,  also,  to  which  it 
led  were  in  part  in  open  conflict  with  the  actually  existing  law. 
The  outcome  was  that  a  theory  eventually  triumphed  which,  — 
adopting  ideas  (supra,  p.  239)  first  expressed  by  Justus  Veracius, 
but  modifying  the  Germanic  "  condominium  plurium  in  so- 
lidum  "  that  was  assumed  by  him  and  his  followers,  —  regarded 
the  marital  commimity  of  goods  as  an  application  of  Gennanic 
ownership  in  collective  hand,  in  the  sense  which  has  been  explained 
(supra,  pp.  235  et  seq.). 

(C)  Relations  after  dissolution  op  marriage.  —  The  pro- 
visions in  modem  legal  systems  concerning  the  consequences  of  a 
dissolution  of  marriage  varied  greatly  in  details,  but  on  the  whole 
they  always  adopted  one  of  the  three  rules  already  recognized  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Either,  —  as  was  especially  common  in  cases 
of  "  unherited  "  marriages,  —  the  collective  property  was  divided 
between  the  surviving  spouse  and  the  next  heirs  of  the  deceased 
in  a  certain  ratio  (usually  by  halves,  but  also,  still,  according  to 
sword  and  distaff  shares  and  the  like) ;  or,  —  as  was  especially 
frequent  in  cases  of  "  inherited  "  marriages,  —  a  continued  mari- 
tal conmiunity  was  established  between  the  survivor  and  the 
children ;  or  the  entire  marital  property  passed  to  the  survivor. 
When  a  partition  was  made,  many  legal  systems,  in  accord  with 
traditional  principles,  granted  the  survivor,  besides  his  share  of 
the  collective  estate,  a  so-called  "  Beisitz  "  ("  by-sitting  ")>  — 
which  was  a  usufructuary  right  for  life  or  for  some  other  period 
in  the  portions  of  the  children  or  other  heirs  of  the  deceased  con- 
sort. In  many  other  legal  systems,  however,  the  surviving 
parent  enjoyed  more  than  this  "  Beisitz  ",  which  involved  ad- 

^  "Beytrag  zur  Revision  der  bisheriffen  Lehre  von  der  Gfltergemein- 
flohaff'  (1808). 
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ministration  and  usufruct  of  the  portions  of  the  children.  In- 
stead of  giving  the  children  their  separate  shares,  there  was  estab- 
lished, namely,  by  force  of  law,  between  him  and  them  a  "  con- 
tinued "  community  of  goods  ("  fortgesetzte  ")•  In  this,  as  in  the 
marital  commimity  of  goods  during  marriage  there  existed  a 
community  of  collective  hand  in  the  unapportioned  shares  of 
the  estate,  and  a  common  management  for  common  profit  and 
loss ;  and  in  this  relation  of  collective  hand  the  children  and  their 
issue  took  per  stirpes  the  place  of  the  dead  spouse.  To  the  col- 
lective estate  there  belonged  the  whole  property  as  it  existed  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  and  the  later  acquests  of  the  sur- 
viving parent ;  on  the  other  hand,  later  acquests  of  the  children 
were  not  included,  but  constituted  their  own  separate  estate. 
The  administration  of  the  collective  estate  fell  to  the  surviving 
parent  under  the  same  rules  as  to  the  husband  in  the  marital  com- 
munity ;  consultation  of  the  children  was  necessary  to  the  same 
extent  as  was,  in  that,  the  consent  of  the  wife.  Under  all  circum- 
stances, remarriage  by  the  surviving  spouse  worked  a  dissolution 
of  the  continued  community.  Under  many  legal  systems  the 
surviving  spouse's  exclusive  right  of  inheritance  was  recognized 
in  the  case  not  only  of  "  unherited  "  but  also  of  "  inherited  " 
marriages;  nevertheless,  in  the  latter  case  the  ownership  thus 
acquired  was  not  limited,  as  in  the  continued  community,  by 
rights  of  collective  hand,  but  by  the  children's  rights  in  expectancy. 

(3)  The  limited  community  of  goods.  (A)  The  acquest-com- 
MUNnT  prevailed  in  1900  among  a  population  of  about  ten  mil- 
lions ;  particularly  in  the  regions  of  the  Franconian  law,  in  parts  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt  and  Electoral  Hesse,  in  Nassau,  Wetzlar,  and 
Frankfort  (by  virtue  of  the  Franconian  Ordinance  of  Territorial 
Courts  of  1618,  the  Territorial  law  of  Solm  of  1571,  the  Territorial 
law  of  Mainz  of  1755,  and  the  Frankfort  Reformation  of  1611) ; 
further,  in  parts  of  the  Rhine  province  of  Prussia  (district  of  the 
"  Judicial  Senate "  of  Ehrenbreitstein),  in  Schleswig-Holstein 
(in  Ditmarsch,  Fehmam,  Nordstrand),  in  Hannover,  Thuringia, 
in  great  areas  of  Old  Bavaria  (by  virtue  of  the  Bavarian  Terri- 
torial Law),  and  finally  in  Wurttemberg  (by  virtue  of  the  Wiirt- 
temberg  Territorial  Law  of  1610). 

(B)  The  chattel  coMMUNrrr  prevailed,  as  the  statutory  sys- 
tem of  the  Code  Civil  (which  in  its  codification  followed  especially 
the  Custom  of  Paris)  in  the  lands  of  the  French  law ;  that  is,  in 
the  Rhine  province  of  Prussia  to  the  West  of  the  Rhine  as  well  as 
in  the  greatest  part  to  the  East ;  also  in  Rhenish  Hesse,  in  the 
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Oldenburg  principality  of  Birkenfeld,  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate, 
and  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  Also  in  Baden,  by  virtue  of  the  Baden 
Territorial  Law,  and  finally  in  Schleswig-Holstein  by  virtue  of  the 
Jutland  Law.    Some  nine  million  people  lived  under  this  system. 

As  respects  the  system  of  the  limited  community  of  goods,  ref- 
erence may  be  made  to  the  remarks  already  made  upon  the  me- 
dieval Ib.w  {supra,  pp.  639  et  seq.),  since  the  legal  principles  govern- 
ing it  were  preserved  intact,  notwithstanding  the  great  diversity 
that  of  course  existed  in  details ;  and  since,  moreover,  the  rules  of 
the  general  community  of  goods  and  those  of  the  administrative 
community  continued  to  be  applied,  respectively,  to  the  collective 
estate  and  to  the  special  estates  ("  Einhandsgiiter  ")  of  the  spouses. 
Special  rules  prevailed  in  the  French  law  respecting  liability  for 
obligations. 

(4)  Finally,  the  dotal  system  of  the  common  law  became  estab- 
lished in  Electoral  Hesse,  in  scattered  portions  of  Westphalia, 
Pomerania,  and  Efannover;  in  Lauenburg,  in  many  districts  of 
Bavaria  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  the  rural  regions  of  Mecklen- 
burg, in  Brunswick,  etc.  It  was  the  rule  for  about  three  million 
persons.  The  Austrian  Civil  Code  also  based  its  law  of  marital 
property,  substantially,  upon  the  principles  of  the  Roman  dotal 
system. 

The  Roman  law,  in  its  pure  form,  was  very  sharply  contrasted 
even  with  that  Germanic  system  which  most  resembled  it,  namely, 
the  administrative  community.  For  it  rested  upon  the  principles 
that  marriage  involved  no  change  whatever  in  the  position  of 
the  married  person  under  the  property  law;  that  the  property 
of  the  married  couple  remained  separate,  equally  as  regarded 
ownership,  administration,  and  disposition;  that  the  husband 
had  no  other  rights  in  the  property  of  the  wife  (her  so-called 
"  parapherna ")  than  she  plight  see  fit  to  grant  him,  —  for 
which  reason,  also,  her  acquests  increased  her  "  parapherna  " 
only;  and  that  marital  obligations  boimd  the  husband  exclu- 
sively, the  wife  sharing  the  liability  only  in  case  a  "dos"  was 
given  for  her.  This  "  dos  "  passed  into  the  husband's  owner- 
ship, but  was  required  to  be  restored  to  her  after  dissolution  of 
the  marriage.  Further,  whereas  under  G^ermanic  law  the  hus- 
band might  alienate  the  wife's  land  with  her  consent,  the  "  fundus 
dotalis  "  was  absolutely  inalienable  according  to  Roman  law. 
Moreover,  the  Roman  law  recognized  a  herital  right  of  a  surviving 
spouse  only  in  default  of  kindred  of  the  dead  consort,  and  in 
addition  the  herital  right  of  a  poor  widow. 
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This  Roman  law  of  dotal  property,  However,  was  adopted  in 
its  pure  form  only  in  the  rarest  cases.  In  the  regions  of  the 
common  law,  as  well  as  in  the  statutes  that  recognized  that,  it 
suffered  many  modifications  in  the  sense  of  the  Germanic  law, 
for  which  reason  the  system  was  ordinarily  known  as  "  the  modi- 
fied dower  system."  In  particular,  here  again  the  entire  adminis- 
tration  and  usufruct  of  the  wife's  estate,  notwithstanding  this 
was  kept  separate  from  his  own  property,  was  ordinarily  given  to 
the  husband  in  recognition  of  his  traditional  mimdium,  —  the 
distinction  between  the  dotal  property  and  the  paraphema  thus 
losing,  of  course,  its  practical  importance,  for  with  this  change 
the  dower  system  came  closer  to  the  administrative  community. 
In  the  same  way  alienations  of  the  "  fimdus  dotalis  "  were  per- 
mitted with  the  consent  of  the  wife  and  approval  of  the  court. 
At  times,  also,  there  was  recognized  an  acquest  irreconcilable  with 
the  Roman  law.  And  finally,  the  Roman  rules  of  succession 
*'  bonorum  possessio  unde  vir  et  uxor  "  and  the  herital  right  of 
poor  widows  were  replaced  by  the  statutory  herital-portion  of 
Germanic  law. 

(Ill)  Establishment  of  Legal  Unif onnity.  —  The  Civil  Code 
made  an  end  of  this  condition  of  the  German  law  of  marital  prop- 
erty, —  a  condition  which  was  intolerable,  and  impossible  of 
continuance  in  a  imified  country.  True,  historical  antecedents 
and  prevailing  conditions  did  not  permit  the  introduction  of  such 
a  single  exclusive  system  as  was  realized  in  the  Austrian  and  the 
Saxon  Codes.  Even  the  principle  of  contractual  freedom,  which 
the  Code  recognized  in  agreement  with  the  earlier  law,  would  not 
have  sufficed  to  reconcile  the  variety  of  legal  customs  prevailing 
in  different  parts  of  Germany.  Hence  the  Civil  Code,  rejecting 
the  principle  of  local  option  ("  Regionalprinzip  "),  has  adopted 
the  course  followed  by  the  Code  Civil  in  providing  several  systems 
of  marital  property.  Two  of  these  systems,  —  the  administrative 
and  usufructuary  system  (i.e,  the  administrative  community) 
and  that  of  separate  estates,  —  it  has  laid  down  as  "  legal " 
systems.^  The  former  is  assumed  as  the  normal  system  when 
nothing  else  is  agreed  upon  at  the  time  of  marriage ;  the  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  a  woman  of  limited  capacity  for  juristic 
acts  marries  without  the  consent  of  her  statutory  representative, 
or  when  any  other  system  of  marital  property  in  which  spouses 
have  theretofore  been  living  is  ended  during  the  continuance  of 
marriage,  or  when  spouses  whose  marital  community  has  been 
abolished  reestablish  such  commimity.    It  also   regulates  the 
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general,  the  acquest,  and  the  chattel  communities  when  estab- 
lished contractually  as  the  marital  property  system ;  so  that  the 
spouses  can  make  these  systems  the  basis  of  their  contract  by  a 
simple  reference  to  the  respective  sections  of  the  Code.  They 
can  also  adopt  voluntarily  the  statutory  system  of  distinct  estates 
or  any  other  whatever  as  they  may  please,  provided  they  be  not 
immoral  or  opposed  to  the  purposes  of  marriage.  Nor  may  they 
refer  in  their  contract  to  a  statute  which  is  no  longer  in  force,  nor 
to  a  foreign  statute.  Although  the  present  Civil  Code  has  con- 
formed in  general  to  the  principles  of  the  legal  systems  that  pre- 
vailed before  1900,  its  provisions  nevertheless  include  many 
modifications  in  the  case  of  all  four  systems.  Here  again  the 
primary  consideration  of  the  legislator  has  been  to  give  greater 
security  to  the  wife's  legal  position ;  one  of  the  most  significant 
novelties  being  that  under  the  statutory  rules  for  the  administra- 
tion and  usufruct  of  the  wife's  reserved-estate,  —  as  to  which  no 
powers  of  administration  or  usufruct  exist  in  favor  of  the  hus- 
band, —  all  those  things  belong  thereto  which  the  wife  acquires 
by  her  labor  or  by  independent  prosecution  of  an  industry  (§  1367). 
Whether  the  best  means  have  everywhere  been  adopted  for  the 
attainment  of  that  end  and  whether  it  has  already  been  attained 
so  far  as  might  reasonably  be  desired,  b  a  question  that  cannot 
here  be  discussed ;  and  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  law  as  at 
present  existing  must  also  be  dispensed  with. 

The  Swiss  Civil  Code  has  solved  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
German  the  legislative  task  of  establishing  uniformity  in  the  law 
of  marital  property,  —  the  forms  of  which,  in  Switzerland  also, 
were  formerly  very  diverse.  Like  the  German  Code  it  makes  the 
normal  statutory  system  that  of  a  joint  estate  ("  Giiterverbin- 
dimg")>  though  this  is  differently  regulated  in  details;  and  be- 
sides this,  as  an  extraordinary  form,  it  recognizes  that  of  distinct 
estates ;  placing  at  the  disposition  of  the  parties,  moreover,  the 
systems  of  general,  limited,  and  continued  marital  community  of 
goods,  all  of  which  it  regulates,  and  any  of  which  the  parties  may 
adopt  by  contract.  It  has  also  introduced  the  register  of  marital 
property. 
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§  97.  Legitimate  Children :  ^  (1)  PerBonal  Legal  Relatioxu  be- 
tween Parents  and  Children.  (I)  Paternal  Authority.  —  (1)  Nor 
ture  and  extent  of  paternal  avihoriiy, — In  accord  with  the  patriarchal 
organization  of  the  family  in  Indo-Grermanic  and  Germanic  races, 
the  house-lord,  by  virtue  of  his  mundium,  was  the  absolute  master 
of  his  wife  and  children.  Clear  traces  have  been  preserved  down 
into  the  Middle  Ages  of  the  fact  that  this  paternal  authority, 
precisely  like  that  of  the  husband,  was  legally  unlimited,  and 
therefore  included  extraordinarily  extensive  powers,  notably  an 
absolute  power  of  discipline  and  punishment.  The  father  could 
dispose  absolutely  at  will  of  the  life  and  death  of  his  children. 
He  had  the  right  to  expose  them  after  birth,  to  repudiate,  to  en- 
slave, to  sell,  to  kill  them.  Here  also,  in  agreement  with  the 
general  development  of  the  concept  of  mimdium  (eupra,  pp.  584 
et  seq,),  the  ameliorations  that  at  first  were  demanded  only  by 
social  standards  ("  Sitte  ")  gradually  became  legal  restrictions. 
In  the  age  of  the  folk-laws  this  state  of  affairs  was  realized :  the 
father  enjoyed  such  powers  only  in  case  of  the  existence  of  certain 
circumstances  defined  by  law,  and  he  was  frequently  required, 

1  Cf.  Fehr,  "Die  Rechtsstellung  der  Fran  und  der  Kinder  in  den  Weis- 
tOmern"  (1912),  87  et  9eq. 
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even  in  undertaking  merely  severe  chastisement,  to  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  family  or  the  sib.  That  this  power  over  free- 
dom and  life  might  be  exercised,  however,  in  the  cases  so  recog- 
nized, the  law  expressly  contemplated.  For  example,  as  respects 
the  power  of  sale  it  was  expressly  provided  as  late  as  in  the  "  Edic- 
tum  Pistense  "  of  the  Emperor  Charles  II,  of  864,  that  a  father  might 
sell  his  children  into  slavery  in  case  of  his  own  actual  necessity. 
A  similar  rule  was  adopted  so  late  as  in  the  Schwabenspiegel ; 
though  whether  it  actually  reflected  the  legal  conditions  of  that 
time  appears  doubtfiJ,*  for  with  increasing  culture  and  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity  these  hard  and  cruel  expressions  of 
paternal  power  naturally  came  to  conflict  with  the  popular  con- 
sciousness of  right.  On  the  contrary,  the  duties  of  the  father 
became  more  prominent,  —  to  protect  his  chUd  and  to  represent 
it  in  court.  The  absolute  power  which  he  originally  could  exer- 
cise to  compel  the  marriage  of  his  daughters  became  weakened 
into  mere  rights  of  betrothal  and  assent  to  marriage  {supra,  599).* 
Notwithstanding  this  change,  however,  of  the  three  forms  in  which 
the  mundium  appeared  in  the  family  law  (marriage-stewardship, 
paternal  power,  guardianship),  it  was  "  the  paternal  power  which 
preserved  most  markedly  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  original 
characteristics  of  house-lordship." '  The  view  continued  to  pre- 
vail that  the  father's  mundium,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of 
the  guardian,  was  intended  to  serve  the  individual  interest  of  the 
holder.  The  father  disposed  of  the  child  "  not  merely  in  order 
to  train  it,  to  determine  the  course  of  its  life,  to  marry  it,  but  also 
in  order  to  utilize  its  labor  in  his  own  service."  *  Consequently, 
this  emphasis  of  the  father's  interest  appeared  especially  in  rela- 
tions of  the  property  law  {infray  §  98). 

After  the  Reception,  the  father's  duty  to  care  for  his  children 
was  treated  in  the  law  of  persons  as  decidedly  the  chief  element  in 
his  household  power.  It  was  required  that  he  should  exercise  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  child  the  right  of  training  him,  of  deter- 
mining his  religious  faith,  of  appointing  his  guardians.     For  this 

»  Swsp.,  357  (L);  c/.  Schrdder,  "Lehrbuch"  (5th  ed.),  765,  who 
denies  convincing  force  to  the  correspondinpf  passage  in  the  sermons  of 
Geiler  von  Kaisersherg,  because  they  were  denved  from  this  uncritioal  note 
of  the  Schwabenspiegel. 

*  K ostler t  "Die  vaterliche  Ehebewilligung,  eine  kirchenrechtliche 
Untersuchung  anf  rechtsvergleichender  Gnindlage  ",  No.  51  ( 1908)  of  StiUz's 
"Untersuchimgen",  and  "Muntgewalt  iind  Ehebewilligung  in  ihrem  Ver- 
bal tnis  zueinander  nach  langobardischem  und  frSjikischem  Recht",  in 
Z».  R.  G.,  XXIX  (1908),  79-135. 
'     »  Heu8ler,  "Institutionen",  II.  442. 

« V.  Amira,  "Recht"  (2d  ed.),  114. 
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reason  the  principles  of  the  law  of  guardianship  were  more  and 
more  applied  in  the  modern  codes  to  the  legal  relations  exist- 
ing between  father  and  children,  the  father,  like  the  guardian, 
being  subjected,  although  less  strictly,  to  a  governmental  super- 
vision in  the  nature  of  guardianship  —  in  certain  cases  the  super- 
visory Guardians'  Cowrt  ("  Obervormundschaftsgericht ")  was 
empowered  or  required  to  interfere.  The  Civil  Code  has  like- 
wise conformed  in  this  matter  to  the  earlier  law,  providing  for 
official  interference  by  the  Guardians'  Court  in  certain  cases. 
This  is  required,  for  example,  when  the  father  has  grossly  violated 
his  duties,  or  when  he  desires  to  conclude  in  the  name  of  the  child 
certain  particularly  important  juristic  acts.  The  Swiss  Civil  Code 
has  applied  these  ideas  still  more  logically.  True,  it  sharply  dis- 
tinguishes, on  the  one  hand,  the  parental  power  from  the  guardian's 
power;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  protects  the  children  by  pre- 
scribing more  explicitly  and  in  greater  detail  than  in  other  codes 
the  parents'  duties,  by  requiring  (like  the  German  Code)  in  cer- 
tain cases  a  guardian's  assent  to  parental  acts,  and,  finally,  by 
conceding  to  the  public  authorities  extensive  rights  of  interference, 
—  for  example,  the  removal  of  the  child  from  an  environment  that 
seriously  threatens  danger  from  tubercular  infection.^ 

(2)  The  origin  of  pcUernalaiUhorUy, — (A)  LECrriMATE  bikth. — 
According  to  the  oldest  law  the  father's  power  was  not  based 
upon  the  fact  that  he  had  begotten  the  child  but  upon  his  mun- 
dium  over  the  mother.  The  father  acquired  paternal  power  over 
those  children  only  who  were  born  to  him  by  a  wife  who  was  sub- 
ject to  his  mundium  as  husband ;  that  is,  by  his  legal  wife.  If  the 
wife  was  under  the  mundium,  not  of  her  husband  but  of  another 
person  (e.g,  of  her  father),  her  children  became  subject  to  the 
latter's  mundium ;  and  on  the  other  hand  all  children  by  a  legal 
wife,  even  though  they  were  not  the  children  of  the  husband, 
became  subject  to  the  husband's  mundium.  But  as  has  already 
been  mentioned  (supra,  p.  43),  the  fact  of  birth  by  a  legitimate 
wife  was  originally  not  sufficient,  in  itself,  to  give  the  child  a  right 
to  enter  the  family  and  house-lordship  of  the  father.  For  it 
depended  upon  his  will  whether  he  would  adopt  it  or  make  use, 
instead,  of  his  power  of  exposure.  This  stage  of  the  law  was 
succeeded  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  by  another.  The  Church's 
influence  forced  the  abandonment  of  the  power  of  exposure,  and 
thereafter  the  sole  fact  of  birth  constituted  the  basis  of  paternal 
power,  —  only  legitimate  birth,  however,  birth  in  lawful  wedlock. 

*  See  Tuor,  "Das  neue  Recht"  (p.  Iv  supra),  193  et  teq. 
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To  this  was  added  in  medieval  theory  a  requirement  that  the 
child  should  also  have  been  begotten  during  marriage;  children 
conceived  before  and  bom  during  marriage  were  not  regarded  as 
legitimate,  and  subsequent  marriage  had  no  legitimizing  effect 
upon  their  status  ("  Stellung  ")«^  However,  a  father  must  have 
possessed  the  power  expressly  to  recognize  such  a  child  as  his 
own ;  and  there  thus  developed,  as  early  as  the  later  Middle  Ages, 
an  opposite  view  according  to  which  the  only  fact  of  importance 
was  birth  during  marriage,  the  husband  possessing  a  right  to  deny 
his  paternity  only  in  case  of  unseasonable  birth,  and  to  refute  the 
presumption  of  the  child's  legitimacy.  No  fixed  rules  existed  in 
the  older  law  for  the  decision  of  the  question  whether  a  child 
should  be  regarded  as  bom  too  early,  or  (after  dissolution  of 
marriage)  too  late.  Unlike  the  Sachsenspiegel,  the  Schwaben- 
Spiegel  and  various  other  medieval  legal  sources  fixed  a  certain 
number  of  weeks  for  the  duration  of  pregnancy ;  and  after  the 
Reception  authority  was  acquired  by  the  rule  of  the  common  law, 
namely,  that  birth  might  take  place  at  the  earliest  on  the  182d 
day,  and  at  the  latest  ten  months  after  conception.  The  modem 
codes  have  also  conformed  in  principle  to  this  rule,  although  the 
period  has  somewhat  varied.  The  present  Civil  Code  has  de- 
clared for  the  181st  and  302d  days,  both  inclusive  (§  1592) ;  the 
Swiss  Civil  Code  (§§  254,  252)  has  adopted  the  180th  and  the 
300th  da3rs.  The  earlier  modem  codes  likewise  contained  detailed 
provisions  respecting  the  evidence  by  which  the  presumption  of 
the  child's  legitimacy,  arising  from  birth  within  the  period  adopted, 
could  be  rebutted  by  the  father,  —  but  only  provided  he  had 
made  no  express  or  tacit  admission  of  legitimacy.  In  place  of  the 
specific  evidence  which  they  required  to  show  the  impossibility  of 
patemity  (which  must  be  based  upon  impotence,  separation,  lack 
of  cohabitation,  earlier  pregnancy  of  the  wife,  and  the  like),  — 
any  allegation  of  sexual  intercourse  by  the  wife  with  other  men 
being  disregarded,  —  the  present  Civil  Code  has  laid  down  the 
general  mle  that  the  child  is  not  legitimate  when  it  is  manifestly 
impossible,  under  the  circiunstances,  that  the  wife  could  have 
conceived  it  by  her  husband  (§  1591).  The  provisions  of  the 
Swiss  Civil  Code  (§  254)  are  similar. 

(B)  Adoption  of  craLDREN.*  —  The  adoption  of  children  was 
certainly  known  in  the  primitive  Germanic  and  even  in  the  Frank- 

iSsp.,  I.  36,  §1.  ^ 

*  Pappenheim,   "Tiber   ktlnstliche  Verwandtschaft  im   germaniaohen 
Reoht*\  in  Z*.  R.  G.,  XXIX  (1908),  304-333;   '*Die  PflegeMndsohaft  in 
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ish  period,  at  least  among  some  Germanic  racial  branches ;  the 
expression  "  AfFatomie  "  ("  affatomire  ",  Prankish  "  fathmnjan  " 
=  to  receive  into  the  narrowest  circle  of  the  kindred,  the 
"  fathmn  ")  being  employed  to  designate  it  among  the  Franks. 
In  other  words,  there  was  an  artificial  creation  of  the  filial  rela- 
tion; along  with  and  modeled  upon  which  there  existed  among 
the  North  Germans  an  artificial  relationship  of  brothers  and 
sisters  ("  blood  "-brotherhood),  and  among  the  West  Germans  a 
brotherhood  "  of  oath  "  ("  angelobte  Briiderschaft  ",  "  aflfrata- 
tio  ",  "  agermanament ").  The  adoption  of  a  son,  which  was 
permitted  only  to  childless  parents,  or  to  others  with  the  consent 
of  all  the  issue  of  their  body  ("  leibliche  Kinder  "),  was  eflFected 
by  "handing  over  the  child  to  the  adoptive  father,  whereupon 
the  latter  performed  some  action  that  showed  his  recognition  of 
the  paternal  relation  " :  ^  he  handed  him  weapons  and  thereby 
declared  him  able-bodied  ("  wehrhaft "),  he  clipped  his  hair 
("  capiUaturifie  "),  set  hun  upon  his  knee  or  his  lap,  wrapped  him 
in  his  own  mantle,  embraced  him.  The  child  was  thereby  adopted 
into  the  household  of  the  adoptive  father,  and  consequently  was 
subjected  to  his  household  mundium.  This  Germanic  adoption 
had  no  effects,  however,  within  the  law  of  inheritance.  This 
ancient  institute  everywhere  became  less  prominent  in  the  later 
course  of  legal  development,  and  in  some  legal  systems  (as  for 
example  in  the  English)  adoption  remained  absolutely  unknown. 
But  wher'ever  still  practiced  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  no  longer 
the  basis  of  paternal  authority,  for  legitimate  birth  alone  had  been 
become  decisive  of  the  latter.  With  the  Reception,  the  Roman 
institute  of  adoption  was  introduced  into  Germany.  It  also 
attained  no  great  practical  importance,  however;  the  greater 
nobility  did  not  recognize  it  at  all.  At  the  same  time,  the  rules  of 
the  Roman  law  were  modified  both  in  the  common  law  and  in 
the  modern  codes;  in  particular,  a  single  institute,  which  re- 
sembled most  nearly  the  "  adoptio  minus  plena  ",  was  substituted 
for  the  three  Roman  forms  ("  arrogatio  ",  "  adoptio  plena  ", 
"  adoptio  minus  plena  ").  By  the  adoption  of  a  child  under 
modem  law  a  relation  is  established  which  is  copied  after  that 
existing  between  actual  ("  leiblich  ")  parents  and  children,  with- 
out, however,  producing  all  the  legal  consequences  of  natural 

der  Graugans",  in  "Festgabe  fOr  Brunner*'  (1910),  1-15;  Rietaehdt  art. 
''Adoption"  in  Hoop*8  "ReaUexikon",  I  (191l\  38  et  aeq,,  and  art.  "Bluts- 
braderschaft"  in  ibid.,  297. 

1  Brunner,  "Geaohiohte",  I  (2d'ed.),  103. 
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childhood,  or  breaking  all  relation  of  the  adoptive  child  with  its 
natural  family.  The  Civil  Code  has  conformed  in  most  [respects 
to  the  preexisting  law.  But  whereas  this  did  not  give  to 
the  adoptive  father  the  rights  of  a  natural  father  in  the  property 
of  the  adoptive  child,  —  the  administration  and  profit  of  the 
property  of  a  minor  adoptive  child  being  given,  on  the  contrary, 
to  its  natural  father  or  guardian,  and  of  an  adult  adoptive  child  to 
himself,  —  the  present  Civil  Code  has  given  to  the  adoptive  parent 
both  complete  paternal  power  over,  and  usufruct  of  the  property 
of,  an  adoptive  child  under  age  (§  1757).  On  the  other  hand  it 
has  withdrawn  from  the  adoptive  parents  all  rights  of  inheritance 
in  the  property  of  the  adoptive  child  (§§  1759,  1764),  while  leav- 
ing to  such  child,  in  accord  with  the  earlier  law,  its  rights  of  in- 
heriting both  from  its  blood  kindred  and  from  its  adoptive  parents 
(but  not  from  the  latter's  kindred).  The  Swiss  Civil  Code  has 
taken  the  same  attitude  (§§  264-269). 

(3)  Determination  of  paternal  power,  —  It  has  already  been  re- 
marked under  the  law  of  persons  (supra,  pp.  55  et  seq.)  that,  from 
the  earliest  times,  the  primitive  (Jermanic  and  later  German  law 
treated  the  father's  house-power  over  his  children  as  ending,  not 
with  their  attainment  of  a  certain  age,  nor  with  the  declaration  of 
their  majority  by  the  grant  of  arms  ("  Wehrhaftmachung  ")>  but 
with  their  departure  from  the  paternal  household. 

In  the  case  of  sons  this  departure  ordinarily  occurred  when  they 
established  their  own  households,  which  was  customarily  asso- 
ciated with  their  marriage,  although  it  was  not  impossible,  par- 
ticularly in  rural  regions,  that  they  brought  their  wives  to  their 
father's  estate  ("  Hof  "),  and  so  remained  in  the  paternal  house- 
hold even  after  marriage.  In  early  times  an  economic  separation 
was  involved,  also,  in  their  joining  the  retinue  (conutatus)  of  a 
lord,  and  this  ended  the  paternal  power.  In  order  to  terminate 
the  father's  power  without  division  of  the  household  resort  was 
had  in  the  Prankish  period  to  a  simulated  adoption,  the  child 
being  adopted  by  a  third  person  who  then  returned  it  to  its  father's 
house.  It  may  be  assumed  that  a  son  who  had  reached  majority 
could  demand  emancipation  from  the  paternal  household,  and 
either  an  accounting  for  his  property  or  a  suitable  outfit.  Ac- 
cording to  later  legal  sources,  a  division  of  the  household,  when 
it  was  not  the  consequence  of  marriage,  required  "  a  formal  legal 
act,  by  which  the  father,  in  court,  '  cut  his  son  oflF  from  bread  ', 
at  the  same  time  assigning  to  him  a  certain  income ;  an  action 
which  was  known  as '  exseparare  ',  *  emancipare  \  *  foris  familiare  *, 
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'  mettre  hors  de  pain  et  pot ',  '  to  cut  off  bread  and  duty.' " ' 
The  mundium  of  the  father  was  no  longer  reconcilable  with  the 
child's  economic  independence,  with  the  "  possession  of  his  own 
hearth  and  pot " ;  for  so  long  as  the  son  dwelt  in  the  father's 
house,  so  long  as  he  "  brought  home  honest  ('  keusches  ')  bread  ", 
or  "  ate  jam  and  bread  of  his  parents  ",  use  could  be  made  of  the 
most  important  of  paternal  powers,  the  usufruct  of  the  child's 
property.  A  partition  of  property  was  therefore  the  decisive  fact. 
In  some  legal  systems  this  had  the  effect  of  terminating  the  pater* 
nal  power  even  when  the  son  continued  to  live  in  his  father's 
house  after  the  partition,  —  that  is,  as  the  master  of  his  own 
estate,  distinct  from  that  of  his  father;  or  when  he  returned  to 
his  father's  house  after  an  absence  of  some  duration  (defined  by 
statute).  In  this  case,  the  formality  of  a  judicial  decree  of  par- 
tition was  always  necessary. 

The  daughters  were  always  freed  of  paternal  power  by  mar- 
riage, so  long  as  sex-guardianship  existed  only  by  marriage,  since 
they,  by  force  of  law,  were  subject  to  the  mundium  of  their  hus- 
bands. 

Even  after  the  Reception  both  these  grounds  of  the  old  Ger- 
manic law  for  the  determination  of  paternal  power  everywhere 
retained  their  force.  Although  later  legal  theory  designated  them 
"  emancipatio  Saxonica  "  (sometimes,  "  tacita  "),  this  was  not 
because  they  embodied  particularistic  Saxon  law,  for  the  old  rules 
in  part  retained  authority  especially  long  in  South  Germany,  — 
in  Switzerland  down  into  the  1800  s,  and  in  places  even 
until  1881 ;  "  but  because  it  was  a  custom  in  North  Germany, 
from  the  1500  s  onward,  to  designate  as  '  Saxon  '  any  rule  of 
native  law  that  had  maintained  itself  against  the  Roman."  * 
Against  this  deeply  rooted  legal  idea  that  Justinian  institute  of 
emancipation,  which  could  only  result  from  an  express  release 
("  Entlassung  ")  from  the  father's  power,  made  little  headway 
in  practice,  notwithstanding  its  recognition  by  the  common  law 
and  its  adoption  in  most  of  the  modem  codes.  The  diffi- 
culty of  proving  in  any  particular  case  an  actual  economic  sepa- 
ration and  independence  of  households  resulted  more  and  more 
in  modem  times  (earliest  of  all  in  the  Austrian  and  the  Moravian 
law)  in  a  treatment  of  paternal  power  as  terminating  upon  the 
child's  attainment  of  majority,  or  upon  the  declaration  of  his 
majority. 

»  Brunner,  "Grundztige"  (5th  ed.V  229. 
*  Heusler,  '*Iiistitutionen",  ll,  441. 
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This  rule  has  been  adopted  also  by  the  Civil  Code  (§  1626), 
following  the  example  of  the  Austrian  Code,  the  Code  Civil,  the 
Ziirich  Code,  and  other  statutes.  Even  as  respects  minor  daugh- 
ters the  paternal  power,  therefore,  no  longer  terminates  with  their 
marriage;  only  the  parent's  duty  of  personal  care  then  ceases. 
That  the  Swiss  Civil  Code  (§  14),  on  the  other  hand,  has  again 
adopted  the  old  rule  "  marriage  give  mundium  ",  has  already  been 
remarked  {jswpra,  p.  59).  The  parents  retain,  however,  a  claim 
to  household  services  against  a  child,  even  though  adult,  that 
remains  in  the  paternal  household.  And  just  as  the  older  law 
recognized  destruction  of  the  father's  power,  aside  from  the  ordi- 
nary reasons  for  its  termination,  in  certain  extraordinary  cases, 
—  by  forfeiture,  by  enfranchisement,  by  adoption,  —  so  in  the 
present  law  there  exist  similar  provisions. 

(II)  The  Legal  Relation  of  the  Mother  to  her  Children.  Parental 
Power.  —  According  to  the  view  of  the  Germanic  and  German 
law,  the  powers  that  inured  to  the  father  over  his  children  were, 
as  already  mentioned,  consequences  of  the  mundium  that  belonged 
solely  to  him  as  house-lord.  Inasmuch  as  the  wife,  exactly  like 
the  children,  was  subjected  to  this  mundium,  instead  of  sharing 
control  over  them  with  the  husband,  it  followed  that  there  existed 
in  the  older  Germanic  law  only  a  paternal,  but  no  maternal  and 
consequently  no  parental,  power  pver  children.  True,  the 
mother  was  not  "as  respects  the  power  of  the  father  a  child 
among  children,  but  enjoyed  a  motherly  authority  over  her  own 
children  that  the  law  could  not  ignore  " :  ^  she  was  bound  to 
cboperate  in  the  physical  and  spiritual  care  and  education  of  the 
child,  and  the  chief  responsibility  in  this  connection  doubtless 
rested,  ordinarily,  upon  her.  Doubtless  there  also  existed  on 
the  child's  part  a  duty  of  obedience  to  both  parents.  For  these 
reasons  the  French  legal  sources  and  law-books  spoke  of  the 
"  garde  ou  mainbumie  "  exercised  over  the  children  by  "  pire  et 
mfere."*  That  this  personal  authority  of  the  mother  did  not 
aflFect  the  paternal  power,  however,  follows  from  the  fact  that  the 
last  word  was  everywhere  conceded  to  the  father.  This  is  also 
seen,  for  example,  in  the  Roman  law,  which  did  not  regard  the 
"  patria  potestas  "  as  in  any  way  lessened  by  the  power  of  training 
and  caring  for  the  child  that  was  conferred,  under  some  circimi- 
stances,  upon  the  mother,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  father.'    It  is 

1  Huber,  "Sohw.  Privatreoht",  IV,  486. 

*t;.  SalUy  "Beitrag  zur  Ghesohichte  der  vaterliohen  Gewalt  naoh  alt* 
franzddschem  Reoht^,  in  Z*.  R.  G.,  VII  (1887),  137-204. 
« Ibid.,  153. 
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possible  that  the  Germanic  law^  had  it  continued  to  develop  with- 
out interference,  might  have  evolved  from  the  powers  enjoyed  by 
the  mother  (the  right  of  training,  the  right  of  consenting  to  mar- 
riage, of  naming  a  guardian,  and  particularly,  the  right  of  guardian- 
ship accorded  by  some  statutes  to  a  widow)  a  parental  power  inur- 
ing more  or  less  equally  to  both  the  parents ;  just  as  this  happened 
(notably  as  regards  the  marital  community  of  goods)  in  the  cus- 
tomary law  in  France,  where  it  received  statutory  recognition  in 
the  Code  Civil.  In  Grermany,  however,  such  a  development  was 
temporarily  prevented  by  the  reception  of  the  Roman  law,  which 
had  no  place  for  a  parental  power.  The  demand  made  by  the 
law  of  nature  for  a  transformation  of  paternal  into  parental 
power  was  acceded  to  in  but  few  statutes,  and  even  in  these  only 
as  respects  particular  rules.  The  Civil  Code  introduced  for  the 
first  time  a  fundamental  improvement  in  this  matter  upon  the 
earlier  law :  it  has  created  a  unitary  institute  of  parental  power. 
This  parental  power,  whose  substantive  content  is  of  traditional 
extent,  although  subject  as  already  remarked  to  governmental 
oversight  and  cooperation,  inheres  primarily  in  the  father;  the 
final  word,  also,  always  rests  with  him.  But  the  mother  is  em- 
powered as  well  as  he  to  fulfill  independently  the  duty  of  personal 
care ;  above  all,  in  case  of  incapacity  on  the  father's  part  or 
when  his  parental  power  is  suspended  the  full  parental  powers 
pass  to  the  mother  (save  that  in  these  cases,  and  also  when  the 
father  is  placed  under  guardianship  as  a  dipsomaniac,  the  right 
of  usufruct  in  the  child's  estate  remains  in  the  father) ;  and  finally, 
a  widow  completely  takes  the  father's  place,  so  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  guardian  is  unnecessary.  The  wife,  however,  may 
be  given  an  adviser  ("  Beistand  ") ;  and  a  widow,  in  case  of  re- 
marriage, loses  her  powers,  except  those  of  personal  care  for  the 
child.  With  these  rules  of  the  German  law  the  Swiss  Civil  Code 
substantially  agrees. 

§  98.  Legitimate  Children :  (2)  BelationB  under  the  Property 
Law.  (I)  During  the  Continuance  of  Paternal  or  Parental  Power. 
(1)  The  older  law.  —  In  the  view  of  Germanic  law  children  were 
always  regarded  as  capable  of  holding  property,  and  although  all 
the  earnings  from  the  labor  of  a  child  living  in  its  father's  house- 
hold may  possibly  have  inured,  originally  and  generally,  to  the 
father,  nevertheless  children  could  acquire  separate  property  by 
inheritance,  particularly  from  the  side  of  their  mother,  or  by  gift. 
Naturally,  however,  the  relations  of  children  under  the  property 
law  were  shaped  by  the  father's  right  of  mundium,  just  as  they 
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were  adjusted  on  the  other  hand  to  the  conception  of  the  house- 
hold estate.  The  property  of  the  children,  like  that  of  the  wife, 
constituted  a  portion  of  the  household  property,  and  therefore  the 
father  received  in  it  also,  by  virtue  of  his  household  mundium,  a 
seisin  "  in  mundium  " ;  that  is,  a  right  of  usufruct  and  a  duty  of 
administration.  But  it  remained  the  property  of  the  child.  The 
father  was  bound  to  deliver  it  to  the  child  unlessened  in  value 
upon  the  tennination  of  his  paternal  authority ;  and  consequently 
with  indemnity  for  any  diminution  of  value  resulting  through  his 
fault.  The  rule  prevailed,  "  children's  property  shall  neither  in- 
crease nor  diminish  ",  "  children's  property  is  '  iron  '  property."  ^ 
Inasmuch  as  the  father  held  a  seisin  "  in  mundium  "  he  disposed 
freely  of  the  child's  chattels,  just  as  a  husband  disposed  of  the 
chattels  brought  with  his  wife  in  marriage  under  the  system  of 
administrative  community.  On  the  other  hand,  in  alienations  of 
and  charges  upon  the  child's  lands  he  was  subject  to  the  owner's 
assent  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  law  of  marital  estates ;  save  that 
the  child  could  give  such  assent  only  after  attaining  majority,  so 
that  the  effectiveness  of  such  dispositive  acts  remained,  until 
then,  doubtful.  The  child  itself  was  unable  to  make  legally  bind- 
ing dispositions  of  its  property.  On  the  contrary,  any  juristic 
acts  it  concluded  were  ineffective  as  against  the  father,  exactly  as 
were  those  of  his  wife.  Moreover,  the  child  itself  was  not  bound 
by  juristic  acts  concluded  during  its  minority;  it  could  revoke 
them  within  a  year  after  attaining  majority,  and  only  when  this 
was  not  done  did  they  acquire  definitive  efficacy.  The  father, 
therefore,  held  the  property  of  his  chUd  absolutely  in  his  hand ; 
all  the  profits  therefrom  went  to  him;  so  long  as  his  paternal 
power  existed  he  need  deliver  nothing  from  the  child's  estate.* 
In  contrast  to  and  as  the  reverse  side  of  this  far-reaching  right,  in 
which  the  nature  of  the  paternal  mundium,  as  a  power  existing 
in  the  father's  interest,  was  most  evidently  expressed,  the  old  law 
recognized  the  rule  that  the  father  was  liable  with  his  own  property 
for  torts  conunitted  by  the  child  (supra,  pp.  530,  580),  and  could 
not  free  himself  from  such  liability,  under  principles  generally  rec- 
ognized, except  by  abandonment  of  the  child,  —  that  is,  by  driving 
him  from  the  household  community.  It  was  only  in  the  course 
of  the  Middle  Ages  that  the  majority  of  legal  systems  restricted 
this  paternal  liability  to  the  child's  property  then  in  the  father's 
hands.  With  these  strong  rights  of  the  father  in  his  children's 
property  there  was  united  (a  point  particularly  important  in  the 
1  Sep.,  L  11.  «  Heu8ler,  "Inatitutionen",  II,  448. 
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early  medieval  law)  a  right  of  the  children  in  the  property  of  their 
father;  a  right  which,  as  already  remarked,  continued  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  old  collective  right  of  the  household,  —  constituted 
of  father  and  children,  —  in  the  family-property.  The  children, 
in  whom  was  "  honored  the  future  continuation  of  the  house  '\^ 
were  conceded  rights  in  expectancy  and  of  co-alienation  {supra, 
pp.  304  et  seq.)  that  limited  in  their  interest  the  ownership  of  the 
father,  and  assiu*ed  to  them  rights  of  cooperation  in  dispositions 
of  the  household  lands.  Later,  it  is  true,  this  strong  right  in  ex- 
pectancy became  less  prominent,  being  limited  to  a  claim  for 
maintenance  in  the  paternal  house  and,  in  default  of  independent 
property,  a  proper  outfit  ("  Ausstattung  ")  on  departiu'e  there- 
from. 

(2)  The  modem  law.  —  After  the  Reception  the  Roman  theory 
of  the  "  peculium  "  was  united  with  the  native  traditional  insti- 
tutes, and  that  property  whose  usufruct  and  administration  con- 
tinued to  be  accorded  to  the  father  in  the  old  manner  was  re- 
garded as  a  "  peculium  adventicimn  regulare  ",  i.e.  as  property 
subject  to  restrictions  ("  unfree  "  property) ;  whereas  the  property 
that  was  recognized  as  the  child's  own  ("  free  ")  was  treated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  "  peculium  castrense  ''  or  "  quasi 
castrense."  In  this  process,  however,  the  concept  of  the  "  free  " 
property  was  generally  considerably  enlarged,  —  for  example  by 
the  Prussian  "  Landrecht  "  and  the  Code  Civil,  —  so  as  to  include 
in  it  all  acquests  which  a  child  living  under  mundium  owed  to  occu- 
pancy of  a  public  office,  or  to  scientific  or  artistic  dignities  or  activi- 
ties, to  its  skill,  to  its  industry,  or  to  other  services  for  other 
people.  This  concept  the  present  Civil  Code  has  also  adopted 
{§  1651),  adding  to  its  content  things  intended  exclusively  for  the 
child's  personal  use  (§  1650),  so  that  now  its  "  free  "  property 
corresponds  to  the  wife's  reserved-estate  under  that  system  of 
marital  property  in  which  the  husband  enjoys  the  profits  and 
lUlministration.  In  this  "  free  "  property,  —  which  modern  legal 
systems,  including  the  Civil  Code,  have  treated  as  including  the 
Roman  "  peculium  adventicium  irregulare "  (property  that  is 
given  to  the  child  upon  condition  that  the  father  shall  hold  powers 
of  administration  only),  —  the  father  enjoys  no  usufruct ;  although 
he  does  hold  a  tutelary  administrative  power,  exercisable  solely 
in  the  child's  interest,  so  long  as  it  is  a  minor.  The  father  adminis- 
ters and  collects  the  profits  from  all  its  other  property,  —  that  is, 
from  the  "  unfree  "  property,  —  under  the  same  rules  as  the  hus- 

»  Hvber,  "Sohw.  Privatreoht",  IV,  488. 
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band  collects  them  from  property  brought  with  the  wife  in  mar- 
riage, although  with  greater  freedom.  Nevertheless,  under  the 
present  Civil  Code  he  requires  for  the  performance  of  certain  ju- 
ristic acts  an  authorization  from  the  Guardians'  Court.  Under 
modem  legal  systems,  including  the  Civil  Code,  only  the  child's 
own  property  is  liable  for  its  debts.  The  Swiss  Civil  Code  gives 
even  greater  freedom  to  the  parents,  and  defines  in  somewhat 
different  manner  the  amount  of  the  child's-property  that  is  ex- 
cepted from  the  parent's  usufruct  (§  290  et  seq.). 

(II)  After  Termination  of  Paternal  or  Parental  Authority.  — 
When  the  father's  authority  was  terminated  by  the  son's  departure 
from  the  paternal  household  or  by  the  daughter's  marriage,  there 
resulted,  of  course,  a  complete  severance  of  the  property  relations 
theretofore  existing  between  father  and  child.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  death  terminated  the  father's  paternal  power  or  the 
parental  power  of  the  mother,  it  was  not  always  necessary  that  a 
partition  of  the  property  should  be  made  between  the  surviving 
parent  and  the  children.  On  the  contrary  it  was  a  widely  preva- 
lent custom  to  continue  the  old  community  household,  such 
parent  and  the  children  remaining  in  possession  "  in  undivided 
seisin  "  ("  ungeteilte  Were  "). 

The  legal  natiu*e  of  this  relation  depended  upon  the  particidar 
system  of  marital  property  that  had  prevailed  during  the  marriage ; 
it  has  therefore  already  been  discussed  in  the  sections  relative  to 
that  subject  (pp.  628  et  seq.,  649  et  seq.,  641  et  seq.). 

Beyond  a  reference  to  that  discussion  we  will  here  only  repeat 
that  wherever  an  administrative  conununity  prevailed  it  was 
commonly  continued  after  the  father's  death  in  the  form  of  the 
widow's  "  Beisitz  ",  either  until  the  children's  departure  from  the 
parental  household  or  so  long  as  the  widow  lived  or  remained  un- 
married. This  rule  was  especially  common  in  the  Ostphalian 
law.  Later,  there  was  frequently  recognized  (for  example  in  the 
revision  of  1856  of  the  Liibeck  law)  a  so-called  "  community  of 
goods  mortis  causa  ",  by  virtue  of  which  the  property  that  had 
been  physically  united  in  the  hands  of  the  husband  was  left,  after 
the  death  of  either  parent,  in  the  hands  of  the  survivor  as  a  legally 
unitary  mass.  The  majority  of  modem  statutes,  however,  —  as 
for  example  the  Prussian  "  AUgemeines  Landrecht,"  —  abandoned 
the  community  mortis  causa,  and  treated  the  marital  property 
as  always  dissolved  under  these  circumstances;  the  children  in- 
herited the  property  of  the  dead  parent,  while  a  surviving  husband 
received  a  statutory  portion.    The  Civil  Code  treats  every  right 
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of  the  father  in  the  maternal  heritage  ("  Muttererbe  '')  and  every 
right  of  the  mother  in  the  paternal  heritage  ("  Vatererbe)  as  extin- 
guished by  the  child's  majority ;  nevertheless  the  usufruct  in  such 
heritable  portion  of  the  children  may  be  given  to  the  surviving 
spouse  by  a  disposition  mortis  causa. 

Wherever  there  existed  a  community  of  goods,  the  older  law,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  adopted  various  measures  in  order 
to  postpone  a  partition  of  the  property  between  the  surviving 
spouse  and  the  children  after  the  death  of  one  consort.  Either 
such  survivor  was  given  a  possession  involving  rights  of  adminis-r 
tration  and  usufruct  in  the  children's  shares,  —  the  collective 
property  being  apportioned  in  ideal  shares  between  such  survivor 
and  the  children  (this  rule  prevailed,  for  example,  in  East  and  West 
Prussia  and  in  Posen) ;  or,  where  the  entire  marital  estate  passed 
into  the  sole  ownership  of  the  surviving  spouse,  the  children  were 
given  an  interest  in  property  "  sequestered  "  ("  verfangen  ")  for 
them,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  an  irrevocable  right  in  expectancy 
to  the  whole  future  heritage  of  their  surviving  parent  (so,  for  ex- 
ample in  Hamburg  and  Bremen) ; .  or,  finally,  in  place  of  a  con- 
tinued marital  conununity  proper  ("  communio  bonorum  proro- 
gata  ")>  which  could  only  exist  following  a  general  community  of 
goods,  the  relationship  of  collective  hand  that  existed  between 
the  parents  was  regarded  as  still  existing  between  the  surviving 
parent  and  the  children.  This  last  rule  had  earlier  existed  (for 
example)  in  Westphalia,  and  also  in  Hamburg  and  Bremen  in 
favor  of  the  widow,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  Civil  Code.  It 
recognizes  the  continued  marital  community  as  arising  by  rule  of 
law  after  a  general  community  of  goods  in  default  of  other  agree- 
ment, and  in  place  of  a  chattel  community  as  a  result  of  special 
agreement. 

All  community  relations  between  a  surviving  parent  and  chil- 
dren terminated,  save  with  rare  exceptions,  in  case  of  remarriage 
by  the  surviving  spouse.  Nevertheless,  it  was  necessary  under 
some  circumstances  to  prolong  the  community  through  such  a 
second  marriage,  particularly  on  account  of  the  diflSculties  asso- 
ciated with  partition,  and  the  prejudices  that  might  result  there- 
from. Herein  lay  the  reason  for  the  appearance  of  the  institute 
of  "  single  proles  "  ("  Einkindschaft  ",  "  unio  prolium  ")  *  which 
was  developed  most  especially  in  the  territory  of  the  Franconian 
law  between  the  1200  s  and  the  end  of  the  1600  s. 

According  to  the  older  Franconian  law,  agreements  creating  a 

^  Herbert  Meyer,  "Die  Einkindschaft"  (1900). 
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"  single  proles  '*  (single  family),  which  usually  were  made  before 
or  immediately  after  the  contraction  of  a  second  marriage,  were 
contracts  between  the  children  of  the  first  marriage  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  spouses  in  the  new  marriage  on  the  other  hand,  by 
which  the  children  of  the  first  marriage  (the  "  Vorkinder  ",  "  first 
children  ")  were  made  the  legal  equals,  in  herital  rights,  of  the 
expectant  children  of  the  second  marriage  (the  "  Nachkinder  ", 
"  second  children  ")•  The  first  children  renounced  their  rights 
in  the  property  of  the  first  marriage  in  favor  of  the  spouses  of 
the  second  marriage,  and  in  exchange  were  substituted  by  the 
latter  in  the  position  of  actual  children  of  the  second  marriage. 
They  thus  acquired  precisely  the  same  rights,  as  respected 
property  and  inheritance,  as  the  second  children.  The  children 
of  the  two  marriages  being  thus  treated  as  issue  of  one  marriage 
for  these  purposes,  there  naturally  soon  came  to  attach  to  the  con- 
tract consequences  purely  of  family-law.  It  was  only  later  that 
this  institute  of  "  Einkindschaft  "  came  to  be  regarded  as  strictly 
a  contract  of  inheritance,  and  therefore  again  restricted  to  effects 
within  the  law  of  inheritance ;  an  irrevocable  contractual  right  of 
inheritance  being  conceded,  however,  to  the  children.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  injustice  might  be  involved  in  the  equalization  under 
the  inheritance  law  of  children  of  different  marriages,  and  the 
contract  might  be  a  risky  one  either  for  the  first  or  (possibly)  for 
the  second  children,  it  frequently  happened  that  in  case  the  first 
children  brought  property  into  the  second  marriage,  —  and  prob- 
ably also  as  regards  the  second  children,  —  that  a  corresponding 
advance  was  agreed  upon,  which  was  paid  to  them  by  way  of 
preference  in  the  future  division  of  the  inheritance.  The  Prussian 
Landrecht  made  such  an  advance  to  the  first  children  obligatory. 
This  institute  of  "  Einkindschaft "  ended  with  the  death  of  all 
the  children,  with  their  departure  from  the  parental  household, 
with  the  death  or  divorce  of  the  spouses,  and  doubtless  also  when 
the  second  marriage  proved  childless,  or  when  one  of  the  spouses 
died  and  the  other  remarried.  Its  termination  could  also  be 
demanded  by  the  children  and  ordered  by  the  court.  "  Ein- 
kindschaft "  continued  to  exist  after  the  Reception,  particularly 
in  the  regions  of  Franconian  law,  but  also  for  example  in  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Liibeck,  and  Riga,  and  was  regulated  by  many 
modem  statutes  (for  example  in  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht  ")>  l>ut 
in  recent  times  it  has  more  and  more  tended  to  disappear  from* 
legal  life.  Many  legal  systems  were  unfriendly  to  it,  some,  as  for 
example  the  Austrian  Code,  denying  it  legal  validity ;  and  others, 
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as  for*  example  the  Baden  Territorial  Law,  abolishing  it.  The 
Civil  Code,  like  the  Code  Civil,  has  abrogated  it  by  failure  to 
adopt  it ;  since  1900  agreements  creating  "  Einkindschaften  " 
are  invalid.    The  Swiss  Civil  Code  has  taken  the  same  attitude. 

§  99.  nie^timate  Children.^  (I)  The  older  Germanic  Law.  — ; 
Inasmuch  as  the  ancient  Grennanic  law  recognized,  in  addition  to 
marriage,  other  fonns  of  sexual  union,  illegitimate  birth  was  by 
no  means  a  ground  at  that  time  for  lessened  legal  capacity  or  for 
a  lower  social  status.  Children  begotten  outside  wedlock  by  a 
free  man  upon  a  free  woman  during  notorious  cohabitation,  that 
is  in  concubinage  (so-called  "  Kebs-  ",  "  Friedelehe  " ;  Spanish 
"  barraganfa  ")>  were  known,  —  because  they  were  not  bom  of  a 
marriage  publicly  contracted  by  betrothal  and  espousal,  and  as 
contrasted  with  "full-born"  (Lombard  "fulboran")  children, — by 
names  such  as  Old  High  G.  "  homung  '*,  Old  Norse  "  homungr  " 
(=  begotten  in  a  corner,  "  Winkelkind  "),  Mid.  High  G.  "ban- 
chart  "  ("  Bankert ",  begotten  on  a  bench) ;  aihong  which  the 
Germanic-Romanistic  (or  Celtic?)  word  "bastard"  seems  to 
belong.  Inasmuch  as  the  father  held  no  mundium  over  a  free 
concubine  for  lack  of  betrothal,  the  children  that  were  begotten 
upon  her  were  not  subject  to  his  mundium  but  to  that  of  her  guardian. 
Nevertheless,  if  they  had  been  recognized  by  their  father  they  be- 
longed to  his  household  and  his  family,  along  with  his  legitimate 
children.  Illegitimate  sons  of  this  class,  therefore,  because  of 
their  belonging  to  the  household,  had  herital  rights  in  their  father's 
property  along  with  his  legitimate  sons ;  at  least  limited  rights. 
In  consequence  of  this  principle  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  rulers, 
both  among  the  North  and  East  Germans  and  also  among  the 
Franks,  shared  with  the  legitimate  succession  to  the  throne,  and 
inherited  the  royal  treasure  and  the  royal  lands.  So  late  as  under 
the  Merovingians  royal  bastards  were  the  exact  equals,  under  the 
inheritance  law,  of  the  king's  legitimate  sons.  But  among  the 
Carolingians  their  position  became  less  favorable :  as  against  legit- 
imate sons  they  no  longer  had  any  right  of  succession  to  the 
throne,  being  entitled  to  succeed  only  in  default  of  legitimate 
issue.    It  was  by  virtue  of  this  right  that  Amulf  ascended  the 

'  Wilda,  "Von  den  uneoht  Gfeborenezi  Kindem",  in  Z.  deut.  R.,  XV 
(1855),  237  et  sea.;  Maurer,  **Die  un&chte  Qebiirt  nach  altnordlsohem 
Kechte",  in  K.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  Sitz.  Ber.,  1883,  3-86;  Brunner, 
"Die  uneheliche  Vaterschaft  in  den  §,ltesten  germanischen  Rechten", 
in  Z«.  R.  G.,  XVII  (1896),  1-32;  W.  Sickel,  "Das  Thronfolgerecht  der 
uneheliohen  Karolinger",  in  Z«.  R.  G.,  XXIV  (1903),  110-147;  Rieischel, 
art.  "Bastard"  and  "Beischlaferin",  in  ^oop'«  "Reallexikon",  I  (1912), 
174-177,  214-216.     CJ.  Fehr,  op.  cU.  (p.  657  supra),  261  et  seq. 
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German  throne.  The  best  known  proof  of  the  fact  that  it  also 
existed  among  the  West  Prankish  Normans  is  the  case  of  William 
the  Conqueror ;  the  nickname  "  Bastard  "  always  clung  to  him. 
However^  as  already  mentioned,  it  was  always  a  precondition  to 
the  inclusion  of  recognized  bastards  in  the  household  of  their 
father,  and  to  their  claims  of  inheritance,  that  they  should  have 
been  bom  of  a  free  woman.  Under  most  legal  systems  the  children 
of  an  unfree  woman  were  likewise  unfree,  in  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciple that  "  the  child  follows  the  worser  hand  ",  and  a  right  of 
inheritance  was  totally  unknown  among  unfree  persons.  Among 
the  West  Germanic  racial  branches  the  position  of  concubinal 
children  was  most  favorable  among  the  Lombards.  They  there 
enjoyed,  equally  with  legitimate  children,  statutory  rights  of  in- 
heritance and  rights  in  expectancy,  a  share  in  the  betrothal 
gift  paid  upon  the  marriage  of  their  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
sisters,  and  likewise  in  the  wergeld  payable  for  a  brother  who 
was  killed ;  and  they  were  counted  among  the  oath-helpers 
of  the  family.  According  to  the  Liombard  law,  indeed,  a  son 
begotten  in  concubinage  upon  a  man's  own  slave  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  as  personally  free  if  his  father  recognized 
him,  without  its  being  necessary  that  he  be  first  formally  emanci- 
pated.^ 

The  position  of  illegitimate  children  became  worse  under  the 
influence  of  the  Church.  This  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  its 
battle  against  every  form  of  sexual  intercourse  outside  of  marriage. 
"  The  ill-will  of  the  Church  toward  illegitimate  children  went  hand 
in  hand  with  its  condenmation  of  sexual  unions  between  men  and 
women  outside  of  marriage.  Just  as  the  Church's  ^  horror  san- 
guinis '  led  eventually  to  the  base  status  of  the  executioner,  so  its 
*  horror  adulterii '  had  the  effect  of  lessening  the  legal  cajpacity 
of  illegitimate  children."  *  True,  there  were  long  preserved  many 
traces  of  their  one-time  membership  in  the  family ;  as  for  example 
the  right  enjoyed  by  bastards  among  the  old  imperial  nobility, 
down  into  the  1700  s,  to  bear  the  name  and  arms  of  their  father. 
But  the  legal  status  in  which  unfree  illegitimate  children  had  earlier 
found  themselves  was  now  attributed  to  all  persons  of  illegitimate 
birth.  "  As  respects  the  capacity  of  bastards  to  inherit,  or  at 
least  of  bastards  who  died  without  descendants  bom  in  wedlock, 
French,  Dutch,  and  German  legal  systems  of  Frankish  origin 
start  from  the  principle,  '  neque  genus  neque  gentem  habent  bas- 

1  Brunner,  art.  just  cited,  15. 

s  Brunner  in  ZK  R.  O.,  XXIII  (1902),  199  et  9eq. 
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tardi  \  *  b&tards  n'ont  point  de  ligne.'  "  *  With  few  exceptions, 
all  illegitimate  children,  including  those  bom  free,  lost  their  right 
to  inherit  from  their  father,  retaining  merely  a  right  of  inheritance 
from  their  mmiarried  mothers,  —  this,  however,  always.  At  a 
time  when  a  passive  herital  capacity  was  accorded  to  all  unfree 
persons,  or  when  unfreedom  itself  had  become  a  waning  institu- 
tion, this  rule  was  justified  by  the  argument  that  although  illegiti- 
macy of  birth  might  be  recognized  as  against  the  father  no  child 
could  be  a  concubinal  child  in  relation  to  its  mother :  '^  nul  n'est 
bfitard  de  sa  mfere  ",  "  ten  oensien  van  de  moeders  syn  onechte 
kinderen  soo  veel  als  echten."  By  far  the  most  unfavorable  posi- 
tion of  illegitimate  children  was  that  assigned  them  in  the  Saxon 
law.  Under  this  they  lost  even  the  right  of  inheriting  from  their 
mother  and  her  kindred ;  moreover,  they  could  transmit  property 
to  their  children  only,  who  were  likewise  regarded  as  illegitimate 
under  all  circumstances.*  Only  a  few  systems  of  town-law  treated 
illegitimate  children  better.  A  few  other  legal  systems  (for  ex- 
ample the  Frisian)  made  it  possible  for  the  father  to  make  gifts- 
to  his  illegitimate  child  without  the  necessity  of  the  heir's  con- 
sent, —  so-called  "  bastard  gifts  "  ("  Homungsgaben  ")•  With 
the  right  of  inheritance  there  also  disappeared  the  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  throne.  The  Sachsenspiegel  lays  down  the  rule  that  a 
German  king  must  have  been  bom  free  and  in  wedlock.*  The 
consequences  of  blemished  civic  honor,  to  which  all  persons  of 
illegitimate  birth  were  subject,  have  already  been  discussed  under 
the  lawof  persons  {supra,  pp.  106  et  seq.).  At  the  same  time, 
medieval  legal  theory  required  of  the  father  that  he  should  show 
regard  for  and  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, notwithstanding  that  they  neither  belonged  to  his  household 
nor  were  subject  to  his  paternal  authority. 

(II)  The  Modem  Development.  —  That  the  status  of  illegiti- 
mates improved  only  very  slowly  in  modem  times  has  already 
been  remarked  in  the  Section  (§  14)  dealing  with  civic  honor. 
The  stigma  of  illegitimate  birth  was  strongly  emphasized  down 
into  the  1700  s ;  it  is  only  since  then  that  the  institute  of  "  base- 
ness "  ("  Anrtichigkeit ")  has  disappeared.  On  the  other  hand 
there  has  persisted  down  into  the  present  law  the  rule  that  an 
illegitimate  child  is  not  legally  related  to  its  father;  a  rule  to 
which  an  exception  has  been  made  by  the  Civil  Code  (§  1310,  3) 

*  Brunner  in  same,  XVII,  26  et  aeg. 

*  Ltlneburg  Reformation  of  1577,  V,  2. 

*  Sep.,  Ill,  54,  §  3. 
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solely  in  the  case  of  kinship  as  an  impediment  to  marriage.  In 
further  development  of  the  view  of  the  Germanic  law  already 
mentioned,  and  in  agreement  with  the  rules  of  the  Canon  law, 
there  has  been  given  to  the  child,  as  against  its  father,  a  claim 
for  maintenance;  but  no  more.  Most  legal  systems  conceded 
this  right  not  only  when  the  father  had  voluntarily  admitted  his 
paternity  but  also  when  he  had  been  adjudged  the  father  in  an 
action  for  the  establishment  of  paternity.  This  action  was 
available  equally  to  the  child  and  to  the  mother.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Code  Civil  prohibited  any  investigation  of  paternity 
("  la  recherche  de  la  paternity  est  interdite  "),  so  that  under  it  a 
compulsory  contribution  of  the  father  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
child  was  impossible.*  The  Civil  Code  has  adopted  the  first 
named  (so-called  "  paternity  ")  principle ;  it  recognizes  an  action 
for  the  proof  of  paternity,  but  it  gives  this  to  the  child  alone 
(§  1708).  The  illegitimate  child,  therefore,  belonged  and  still 
belongs,  as  respects  legal  relations,  to  its  mother  only.  It  bears 
her  name  and  occupies  in  relation  to  her  family,  under  the  present 
Civil  Code  (§  1805),  as  formerly  under  the  common  law  and  the 
Saxon  law,  the  position  of  a  legitimate  child ;  whereas  other  legal 
systems,  as  for  example  the  Prussian  "Landrecht",  regarded  such 
a  child  merely  as  related  to  its  mother  in  some  sort  of  kinship. 
The  mother  was  generally  conceded  a  right  to  care  personally 
for  the  child.  This  right  the  Civil  Code  also  accords  her,  — but 
not  parental  power.  For  this  reason  it  was  always  necessary  to 
name  a  guardian  for  an  illegitimate  child,  the  mother^s  father 
being  given  first  preference  for  this  position.  The  Civil  Code, 
following  the  Prussian  statute  of  guardianship,  declares  the  ma* 
temal  grandfather  to  be  the  statutory  guardian  of  the  child ;  but 
it  also  permits  the  appointment  of  the  mother  herself  as  guardian 
in  preference  to  her  father  (§  1778).  The  provisions  of  the  Swiss 
Civil  Code  (§§  302-327)  vary  in  many  respects  from  those  of  the 
German.  Among  other  things,  in  order  to  protect  the  mother 
and  child  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  as  against  one  who  begets 
children  out  of  wedlock,  it  gives  the  mother  an  action  to  establish 
paternity  (§  307) ;  further,  it  adopts  the  so-called  "  recognition 
with  consequence  of  status  "  ("  Zusprechung  ihit  Standesfolge  "), 
which  gives  to  the  illegitimate  child,  even  as  against  the  father, 
certain  rights  of  kinship,  namely  those  of  "bastard  kinship" 
(§  325). 

^  The  rule  ,of  the  Code  Civfl  has  recently  been  abolished  in  Franoe 
also  by  a  statute  of  November  16,  1912. 
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(III)  Legitimation.^  —  The  favorable  position  of  illegitiniate 
children  in  the  old  law  explains  the  fact  that  a  legitimation  of 
bastard  children  was  unknown,  speaking  generally,  to  the  West 
Germans.  Among  the  Norwegians  there  was  known  an  adoption 
of  an  illegitimate  child  into  the  family  of  its  father  in  the  form  of 
"  Schuhsteigmig  "  ("  stepping  in  the  shoes  ")•  It  was  only  the 
aggravation  of  their  situation  that  set  in  in  the  Middle  Ages  that 
made  necessary  the  removal  in  individual  cases  of  the  stigma  of 
their  birth.  For  this  reason,  the  Popes  adopted  in  the  1100  s  the 
"legitimatio  per  rescriptum  principis"  of  the  Roman  law  as  "legi- 
timatio  per  rescriptum  papae",  and  this  example  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  secular  princes.  Frederick  I  first  adopted  the 
institute  in  (Jermany ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  seems  to  have  trans- 
planted it  to  Germany  from  his  Sicilian  chancery.  Later  rulers 
exercised  it  in  part  personally ;  in  part  they  conveyed  the  right 
of  its  exercise  to  others ;  in  particular  it  was  regarded  as  a  right 
regularly  included  in  the  oflBce  of  the  Palatinate  coimts.  After 
the  Reception  the  institute  attained  the  authority  of  common  law 
(without  the  adoption  of  the  restrictive  provisions  of  the  Justinian 
law),  although  no  uniform  regulation  of  the  institute  was  attained. 

Legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage,  which  was  taken  over 
from  the  Roman  into  the  canon  law  by  Pope  Alexander  III,  was 
first  carried  to  Grermany  toward  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Up 
to  that  time  there  was  there  recognized  only  the  adoption  of  chil- 
dren bom  before  marriage;  which  was  realized  by  the  parents' 
taking  them  under  their  mantle  or  girdle  before  the  altar,  — 
"  mantle  "-children.  In  the  eyes  of  Germanic  law,  marriage 
without,  this  formality  effected  no  change  in  the  legal  position  of 
children  born  before  wedlock.*  The  Roman-canonic  institute  en- 
countered at  first  in  Grermany  an  exceedingly  hostile  reception; 
which  was  only  altered  when  it  became,  with  the  general  Recep- 
tion, a  part  of  the  common  law.  The  grant  to  legitimized  children 
of  full  powers  under  the  law  of  family  and  inheritance  decidedly 
contradicted  the  popular  consciousness  of  law,  particularly  in 
North  Germany. 

Most  of  the  modem  codes  regulated  the  institute  of  legitima- 
tion in  both  its  forms ;  not,  however,  the  Code  Civil  or  the  Baden 
Territorial  Law.    The  present  Civil  Code  recognizes  both  legiti- 

^  Kogler,  "Die  legitimatio  per  rescriptum  von  Justinian  bis  zum  Tode 
Karls  IV*'  (1904),  and  "Beitr&ge  zur  Gesohiohte  der  Rezei)tion  und  der 
SymboHk  der  legitimatio  per  subsequens  matrimonium",  in  Z*.  R.  G., 
XXV  (1904),  94^171. 

s  Sep.,  I.  36,  §  1,  supra,  p.  660. 
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mation  by  subsequent  marriage  and  that  by  declaration  of  legiti- 
macy. But  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  although  it  permits  the 
child  to  acquire  the  rights  of  legitimate  issue  as  against  the  father, 
it  does  not  recognize  any  relations  whatever  of  kinship  between 
such  legitimized  child  and  the  other  children  or  kindred  of  the 
father.  A  child  legitimized  in  this  manner  acquires  a  right  of 
inheritance  only  from  the  father,  as  does  the  latter  from  the  child. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  status  of  a  legitimate  child  is  accorded 
without  reservation  and  without  qualification  to  one  legitimized 
by  a  subsequent  marriage.  The  Swiss  Civil  Code  has  abandoned 
this  double  treatment:  children  legitimized  by  judicial  decree, 
together  with  their  own  legitimate  descendants,  are  made  by  it 
the  equals  of  legitimate  issue  in  relation  to  both  their  father  and 
mother  (§  263). 
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S  100.  Cteneral  Development  of  the 
Law  of  Guardianship. 
I.   The  Older  Law. 
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ment. 
III.   Cases  in  which  Guard- 
ianship Existed. 
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§  101.   Guardianship  of  Minors. 
I.  Preconditions. 
II.  Appointment  and  Per^ 
sonal     Qualifications 
of  the  Guardian. 
(1)  The  appointment. 


(2)  Several  ^ruardians. 

Supervisory 
guardianship. 

(3)  Personal       qualifi- 

cations of  guard- 
ians. 

(4)  Grounds  for  refusal 

of    a    guardian* 
ship. 

III.  Legal  Position  of  the 

Guardian. 

(1)  The  older  law. 

(2)  The  modem  law. 

IV.  Termination. 


§  100.  General  Development  of  the  Law  of  Ouardianship.^ 
(I)  The  Older  Law.  —  The  German  law  of  guardianship  had  its 
historical  and  conceptual  origin  in  the  Germanic  mundium. 
Guardianship  was,  in  its  essence,  mundium  over  those  free  per- 
sons lacking  in  self-mundium  ("  Selbmiindigkeit ")  who  were  sub- 
ject neither  to  the  husband's  mundium  as  wives  nor  to  the  father's 
mundium  as  children.  There  were  subjected  to  it,  therefore, 
above  all,  fatherless  minors,  unmarried  adult  women,  and  lunatics. 
Like  the  mundium  of  the  family  law  it  was  piu'el}^  a  household 
power.  In  the  most  primitive  times  it  may  have  belonged  to  the 
head  of  the  "  greater  "  family,  but  in  that  period  back  to  which 
'we  are  led  by  the  oldest  form  of  the  (Jermanic-German  law  of 
guardianship  the  subject  of  this  tutelary  power  was  the  sib :  the 
oldest  form  of  the  German  law  of  guardianship  was  a  collective 
guardianship  of  the  sib.  This  is  the  form  that  still  prevails  in 
unmodified  form  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  legal  soiux;es ;  and  simi- 
larly in  the  monuments  of  North  Germanic  law,  particularly  the 
Norwegian  and  Danish,  the  participation  of  the  sib  in  guardian- 
ship still  clearly  appears.  The  entire  body  of  adult  independent 
male  members  of  the  sib  held  over  such  dependent  members 

^  KratUt  "Die  Vormundsohaft  naoh  den  Qrundsatzen  des  deutsohen 
Rechts"  (3  vols.,  1835,  1847,  1859);  Rive,  "Gesohichte  der  deutsohen 
Vormundsohaft",  Vol.  I:  "Die  Vormundsohaft  im  Reohte  der  Ger- 
manen"  (1862),  Vol.  2  (in  2  parts) :  "Die  Vormundsohaft  im  deutsohen 
Reoht  des  Mittelalters"  (1866,  1875). 
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"  their  protecting,  and  if  the  interest  of  the  family  required  their 
powerful,  hand."  *    In  this  connection  it  was  already  the  custom 
at  an  early  date  to  entrust  the  administration  of  the  guardianship 
to  the  nearest  male  blood-relative  of  the  ward  in  the  male  line, 
that  is  to  the  nearest  sword-kinsman  ("  Schwertmagen  ",  sword- 
friend).    From  this  custom  there  was  developed  in  most  legal 
systems  of  the  Prankish  Empire  the  rule  that  such  sword-kins- 
man was  the  guardian  ("  Vormund  " ;  Old  High  G.  "  foramundo  ", 
"gerhabe";     Old  G.   "muntporo",   "muntwalt";     Mid.  G. 
"  momber  ")  of  the  ward  by  virtue  of  birth.    Thus  the  sib's  col- 
lective guardianship  was  displaced  by  the  individual  guardianship 
of  the  nearest  sword-kinsman;   in  place  of  the  guardian  chosen 
("  gekoren  ")  by  the  sib  there  appeared  the  "  bom  "  ("  geborener  ") 
guardian,  and  the  sib's  collective  guardianship  shrank  to  a  su- 
pervisory   guardianship.^    But    even  where   this  was    the  case 
traces  of  the  old  conditions  were  preserved,  in  some  cases  until 
far  into  the  Middle  Ages,  notably  in  the  legal  systems  derived  from 
the  Salic  Law  and  in  the  Frisian  law.    Such  were :  a  cooperation 
of  the  kindred  in  the  marriage  of  wards;   the  power  of  the  sib, 
under  certain  preconditions,  —  for  example  when  the  "  bom  " 
guardian  by  birth  proved  incapable,  —  to  choose  another  guardian ; 
participation  in  the  administration  of  the  ward's  property,  for 
which  purpose  a  committee  was  frequently  created ;  etc.    In  the 
main,  however,  the  question  who  was  entitled  in  any  particular 
case  to  assume  the  guardianship  was  henceforth  decided  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  governing  the  right  of  inheritance.    Like  this,  the 
right  of  guardianship  was  a  family  right  resting  upon  blood  rela- 
tionship and  determined  by  the  degree  thereof.    After  the  death 
of  the  house-lord  the  nearest  sword-kinsman  exercised  household- 
power  over  minor  sons  and  unmarried  daughters,  or  else  he  took 
such  dependent  kindred  into  his  own  household.     It  followed 
from  the  nature  of  guardianship  that  it  implied  precisely  the  same 
powers  that  were  possessed  by  the  house-lord  over  his  wife  and 
children ;   and  that,  like  every  other  mundium,  it  originally  em- 
phasized the  rights  of  the  mundium-holder  far  more  than  his 
duties;   that  is,  it  did  not  so  much  burden  him  with  duties  as 
prociu-e  him  benefits,  at  least  when  the  ward  possessed  property. 
The  guardian  was,  indeed,  bound  to  maintain  the  ward,  and  in 
case  of  necessity  care  for  his  or  her  education ;  and  in  the  case  of 
daughters  to  provide  them  also  with  dowry  ("Ausstattung")  upon 

»  V.  Amira,  "Reoht"  (2d  ed.),  107. 

«  Brunner,  "  Gesohichte ",  I  (2d  ed.),  126. 
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their  marriage.  But  just  as  the  father  had  a  seisin  ''in  mundium '' 
of  the  property  of  his  child,  so  the  guardian  had  such  in  the  property 
of  his  ward,  and  it  secured  him  the  entire  economic  returns  thereof. 
Indeed,  the  dominant  idea  in  the  institute  of  guardianship,  also/ 
may  originally  have  been  not  the  interest  of  the  ward,  but 
that  of  the  guardian ;-  a  point  that  has  been  emphasized  in  par- 
ticular by  Heusler.^  In  fact,  such  dependent  members  of  the  sib, 
if  they  had  been  left  to  themselves,  would  have  endangered  the 
interests  of  the  sib  or  of  their  own  next  kinsman.  The  sib,  and 
afterward  the  nearest  male  kinsman,  took  them  under  mundium 
in  order  that  the  sib  property  might  not  be  squandered  by 
them,  in  order  that  their  defective  litigant  capacity  might  not 
prejudice  them  in  a  way  that  must  also  cause  damage  to  the 
kindred,  in  order  that  the  claims  arising  from  rights  to  bots  might 
not  remain  unsatisfied ;  and  so  on. 

It  was  decisive  of  the  development  of  guardianship,  however, 
that  its  old  character  as  mundium  was  abandoned,  and  that  the 
care  of  the  ward  was  made  its  essential  element.  With  this  change 
its  legal  character  was  fundamentally  altered.  The  beginnings 
of  this  transformation  went  back  to  eariy  times.  The  sib's  over- 
sight over  the  administration  of  the  guardian  it  appointed,  —  an 
oversight  which  as  already  mentioned  continued  in  many  places, 
as  to  certain  powers  of  the  kindred,  even  after  the  disappearance 
of  collective  guardianship  proper, — restricted  the  guardian,  and 
protected  the  ward  against  his  arbitrary  will.  The  idea  involved 
in  this  first  received  eflFective  application  when  the  State  itself 
assumed  that  position  of  a  superior  guardian  which  was  once 
occupied  by  the  sib.  This  task  it  earliest  assumed  among  the 
Lombards,  where  the  judge  was  appealed  to  for  official  interven- 
tion in  lawsuits,  in  alienations  of  property,  and  in  partitions  of  the 
heritage  of  minor  wards.  In  the  Prankish  Empire  the  king  pro- 
claimed the  care  of  widows  and  orphans  to  be,  at  least  theo- 
retically, a  duty  of  the  State.  In  the  Prankish  capitularies  it  was 
repeatedly  impressed  upon  the  judges  to  dispose  first  of  all  law- 
suits involving  such  weak  persons ;  the  king,  as  their  protector, 
claimed  the  right  to  assume  the  mundium  over  them  himself,  in 
default  of  kindred.  Por  a  time,  however,  things  went  no  further 
in  Germany  than  "  these  theoretical  rudiments."  *  It  was  only 
in  the  Middle  Ages  that  such  oversight  by  the  state  was  developed ; 

^  Heualer^  "Institutionen",  II,  480  et  seq, 

«  Brunner,  "Grundzuge"  (5th  ed.),  231 ;  "Gesohiohte",  I  {2d  ed.),  331 
et  aeq, 
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first  of  all  in  the  cities,  where  the  magistrates  were  in  many  places 
regarded  as  the  guardians  of  orphans,  —  as  the  "  protecteurs  et 
suprdmes  tuteiu-s  des  orphelins  '*,  as  they  were  called  for  example 
in  Bruges.  Consequently,  the  first  modem  ordinances  of  guardian- 
ship were  issued  in  the  cities.  Under  these,  special  official  boards 
were  created  at  an  early  period  for  the  control  of  guardians ;  for 
example,  in  Nuremberg  as  early  as  1399  two  salari^  city  officials, 
who  entered  all  matters  relating  to  guardians  in  a  special  book, 
and  who  were  to  apply  in  difficult  questions  to  the  town  council, 
—  but  in  other  cases  to  keep  silence  1  In  the  1500  s  improve- 
ments were  introduced  upon  the  basis  of  a  report  by  a  deputation 
that  had  been  sent  to  Venice  to  study  the  practices  there  observed. 
Similar  boards  and  deputations  subordinate  to  the  town  council 
were  created  in  Basel,  Leipzig,  Vienna,  Gorlitz,  and  elsewhere. 

This  encroachment  of  public  authority  upon  an  institution  that 
was  originally  piu-ely  one  of  the  family  law  could  not  have  been 
possible  if  the  idea  that  the  exercise  of  guardianship  was  a  family 
right,  resting  upon  blood  relationship  and  therefore  ordinarily 
irrevocable,  had  not  lost  vitality,  owing  to  the  increasing  loosen- 
ing and  dissolution,  particularly  in  the  cities,  of  the  old  and 
formerly  firmly  solidary  family  groups.  Precisely  as  inheritance 
based  upon  the  will  of  the  testator  was  introduced  to  supplement 
the  statutory  herital  rights  of  kinsmen,  in  consequence  of  the 
recognition  of  dispositive  freedom  mortis  causa  (infra,  §§  llO  et 
8eq,)f  so  from  the  1200  s  onward  it  became  possible  and  usual  for 
the  father,  instead  of  entrusting  his  children  to  the  mundium  of 
the  sword-kinsman  next  thereto  entitled,  the  "  bom  "  guardian, 
to  name  in  his  last  testament  a  guardian  of  his  free  choice.  And 
when  the  possibility  of  a  "  chosen  "  guardian  had  once  been  recog- 
nized, the  choice  and  appointment  of  a  guardian  could  also,  in 
case  of  necessity,  be  left  to  the  court.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the 
guardian  appointed  by  virtue  of  his  kinship,  —  which  the  Sach- 
senspiegel  still  recognizes  as  every  where  the  ordinary  mle,* — and 
the  guardian  chosen  by  the  father,  there  appeared  the  guardian 
appointed  by  public  authority;  and  soon  judicial  confirmation 
was  also  required  for  the  guardian  nominated  by  the  father. 

That,  of  course,  altered  the  legal  position  of  the  guardian.  He 
was  no  longer  the  holder  of  the  mundium,  who  was  entitled  to  en- 
joy without  an  accounting  the  profits  of  the  ward's  estate  of  which 
he  held  the  seisin.  He  became  a  representative  of  the  ward  under 
the  oversight  of  public  authorities,  responsible  to  public  officials 

»  Sep.,  I.  23,  §  1. 
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for  proper  administration.  A  usufruct  in  the  ward's  estate  no 
longer  existed"  in  his  favor,  —  and  naturally  he  was  therefore  no 
longer  under  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  ward  from  his  own 
property.  The  assumption  of  the  guardianship  was  no  longer  a 
right,  but  a  duty ;  no  citizen  could  decline  it,  he  could  only  claim 
in  return  for  the  burden  of  his  stewardship  a  reward  ("  Vogtslohn  ")• 

(II)  The  Modem  Development.  —  Although  these  new  views 
concerning  guardianship  took  root  only  with  diflSculty  in  many 
regions,  especially  where  the  old  solidarity  of  the  family  was 
longest  preserved,  they  nevertheless  everywhere  became  estab- 
lished in  the  second  half  of  the  Middle  Ages,  thus  giving  to  the 
institute  of  guardianship  in  Germany  a  form  essentially  uniform. 
This  suffered  no  principal  change  as  a  result  of  the  reception  of 
the  Roman  law.  The  rules  of  the  latter,  although  partly  diver- 
gent, exercised  only  a  slight  influence.  Although  its  distinction 
between  the  tutelage  of  "  impuberes  "  ("  Unmiindige  ")  and  the 
curatorship  of  "  minores  "  ("  Minderjahrige  ")  was  in  some  places 
adopted  in  connection  with  the  two  periods  of  infancy  of  the 
Saxon  law  (supra,  p.  57),  there  was  here  involved  nothing  more 
than  a  superficial  adaptation,  which  was  later  again  done  away 
with ;  in  the  main,  guardianship  of  all  minors  ("  Minderjahrige  ") 
was  treated  as  a  uniform  institute. 

Further,  guardianship  preserved  down  into  recent  times  the 
characteristics  of  public  office  which  it  acquired  during  the  second 
half  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  this  official 
character  was  enforced  with  increasing  strictness,  —  alike  as  re- 
spects the  mode  in  which  the  guardianship  was  established,  the 
obligation  to  assimie  it,  its  far-reaching  control  by  public  authori- 
ties, and  their  cooperation  in  all  important  transactions  as  well  as 
in  the  definition  of  the  guardian's  rights  and  duties.  The  institute 
of  guardianship  was  one  of  the  few  matters  of  private  law  with 
which  the  legislation  of  the  old  Empire  concerned  itself ;  but  be- 
cause of  the  hesitancy  felt  in  interfering  with  the  private  law,  its 
regulation  was  left  to  the  imperial  police  ordinances,  and  was  es- 
tablished by  these  only  in  broad  outline  (*'Reichspolizeiordnun- 
gen  "  of  1548  and  1577), —  so  that  in  this  field,  also,  of  the  law  the 
most  important  changes  were  effected  by  State  legislation.  It  was 
precisely  through  this  that  the  authority  of  government  was  ever 
more  extended.  Whereas  under  the  older  codes  the  guardian 
80  bound  actually  to  conduct  the  administration,  and  required 
the  assent  of  the  Supervisory  Guardians'  Board  ("  Obervor- 
mundschaftsbehorde  "),  —  or  of  the  town  council  in  cities,  and  in 
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modem  States  generally  that  of  a  court, — only  in  more  important 
matters,  the  administration  of  the  office  eventually  passed,  under 
many  legal  systems,  to  the  public  authorities  themselves,  the 
guardian  becoming  a  mere  agent  of  the  Guardians'  Board,  and 
so  bound  simply  to  execute  .  what  the  latter  ordered.  The 
Guardians'  Board  acquired  most  nearly  unlimited  power  in  Prussia 
and  Austria,  reflecting  the  omnipotence  of  an  absolute  police- 
state.  The  Prussian '  *  Landrecht "  therefore  characterized  the  ward, 
logically  enough,  as  "  conunitted  to  the  care  of  the  State  ",  and 
the  guardian  as  the  "procurator  of  the  State ",  who  was  appointed 
to  exercise  in  its  behalf  the  "oversight  and  care"  incumbent 
upon  it. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  1800  s,  a  reaction  took  place  against 
this  exaggeration  of  public  ("  Ober- ")  guardianship.  The 
guardian  has  again  been  entrusted,  as  formerly,  with  the  inde- 
pendent conduct  of  his  office,  though  under  the  oversight  and 
direction  of  the  Guardians'  Board,  whose  assent  he  requires  in 
certain  important  matters.  This  was  the  theory,  notably,  of  the 
Prussian  Ordinance  of  Wardship  of  July  5,  1875,  the  most  im- 
portant of  modem  statutes  regulating  guardianship,  whose  prin- 
ciples have  passed  with  slight  changes  into  the  present  Civil  Code. 

The  idea  of  oversight  over  the  guardian  was  embodied  in  the 
French  law  in  a  peculiar  institute  distinct  from  the  (Jerman  in- 
stitute of  public  guardianship.  In  it,  the  old  powers  of  the  sib 
as  a  guardian  were  continued  in  the  institute  of  the  family-council. 
The  Code  Civil,  following  the  older  law,  introduced  this  as  an 
obligatory  legal  institute,  assigning  to  it  those  duties  which  fell 
in  Germany  to  the  Court  of  Wards  ("  Vormundschaftsgericht"). 
Consisting  of  a  mediator  ("  peace-judge  ")  and  six  of  the  ward's 
blood  or  marriage  relatives,  it  was  empowered  to  name  the  guardian 
in  default  of  provision  by  the  parents,  control  the  administration 
of  the  estate,  and  give  or  refuse  assent  to  important  acts.  The 
Pmssian  Ordinance  of  Wardship  adopted  the  family-council  of 
the  French  law,  but  it  permitted  the  organization  of  this  only 
when  the  father  or  the  mother  of  the  ward  so  ordered,  or  when 
the  kindred  or  the  guardian  so  requested.  Under  that  ordinance 
it  consisted  of  a  judge  ("  guardianship-judge ")  and  at  most 
five  other  male  persons ;  it  possessed  all  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  Court  of  Wards.  The  Pmssian  statute  prescribed  in  addition 
that  in  important  matters,  either  at  the  instance  of  the  parties  or  of 
his  own  motion,  the  judge  should  hear  the  opinions  of  three  near 
kinsmen  of  the  ward.    These  provisions  of  the  Prussian  law  have 
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been  adopted  with  slight  changes  in  the  present  Civil  Code.  The 
Swiss  Civil  Code  also  permits  the  transfer  to  a  family-council  of 
the  authority  and  duties,  and  the  responsibility,  of  a  Guardians' 
Board. 

(Ill)  Cases  in  which  Guardiaiuhip  Existed.  —  From  the  earliest 
times  guardianship  over  infants,  i.e.  guardianship  on  account  of 
age,  has  been  the  most  important  part  of  the  law  of  guardianship. 
The  principles  of  this  were  mainly  developed  within  that  institute. 
The  further  discussion  of  this  section  may  be  restricted  to  it. 
Though  guardianship  of  adult  unmarried  women, — sex-guardian- 
ship,—  played  an  important  r61e  in  earlier  times  and  in  part 
down  almost  to  the  present  day,  and  has  disappeared  from  the 
law  only  in  its  latest  form,  this  has  already  been  discussed 
under  the  law  of  persons  {supra,  pp.  61  et  seq.). 

Other  forms  of  guardianship  over  adults  had  and  have  less  im- 
portance. It  has  also  already  been  mentioned  that  under  earlier 
legal  systems  persons  physically  infirm  could  be  placed  under 
guardianship  (mprafp.  71) ;  and  the  Civil  Code  (§  1910)  has  per- 
mitted the  institution  of  a  curatorship  for  them,  equally  with  the 
deaf,  the  blind,  and  the  dumb,  who  are  incapable  of  attending  to 
their  own  affairs.  In  the  same  way  (as  has  also  been  remarked 
supra,  p.  71)  persons  of  unsound  mind  were  subjected  to  guardian- 
ship under  the  older  (Jermanic  law ;  never,  however,  under  modern 
law  unless  a  formal  interdiction  has  been  decreed.  Guardianship 
of  persons  of  unsound  mind  has  likewise  been  regulated  by  the 
Civil  Code  in  essential  agreement  with  the  pre-existing  law.  In 
general  this  is  controlled  by  the  principles  of  age-guardianship ;  a 
few  deviations,  —  for  example,  the  rule  that  it  can  be  terminated 
only  as  the  result  of  an  official  abrogation  of  the  interdiction,  — 
are  evidently  necessary. 

Further  (as  already  mentioned  above,  pp.  72  ^  seq.),  after  the 
Reception  and  as  a  development  of  the  Roman  "  cura  absentis  ", 
the  care  of  the  property  of  a  missing  person  was  brought  within 
the  concept  of  guardianship,  being  designated  a  "  cura  anomala.'' 
This  existed  from  the  1500  s  to  the  1700  s  as  an  institute  of  the 
common  law,  but  was  thereafter  abandoned  in  consequence  of  a 
closer  adherence  to  the  Roman  law.  The  Civil  Code  has  abolished 
it,  introducing  in  its  place  a  curatorship  of  missing  persons. 

Finally,  as  respects  the  guardianship  of  prodigals  reference  may 
likewise  be  made  to  earlier  remarks  (pp.  72  et  seq.).  The  Civil  Code 
has  added  to  this  a  guardianship  of  dipsomaniacs.  The  Swiss 
Civil  Code,  going  still  further,  has  provided  that  a  wicked  course 
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of  life  may  be  a  ground  for  guardianship;  and  also  that  every 
adult  person  shall  be  under  guardianship  who  has  been  condemned 
for  one  year  or  longer  to  imprisonment. 

(IV)  Curatorship.  —  A  so-called  "  curatorship  "  ("  Pfleg- 
schaft ")  was  introduced  for  certain  6ases  in  the  modem  law,  to 
some  extent  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  law.  This  was  distin- 
guished from  guardianship  ("  Vormundschaft ")  by  the  fact  that 
the  curator  did  not,  like  the  guardian,  take  the  place  of  a  father 
or  mother,  but  was  appointed  alongside  of  the  subject  of  paternal 
or  parental  authority  or  of  a  guardian  in  order  to  care  for  partic- 
ular affairs  of  a  child  or  of  a  ward.  Such  curatorships,  however, 
were  also  recognized  for  imbom  persons  ("  curator  ventris  ") ;  for 
possible  future  issue  not  yet  even  conceived,  as  e,g,  possible  future 
heirs  of  fideicommissa ;  for  unspecified  heirs  ("  curator  heraditatis 
iacentis  ") ;  for  missing  persons ;  for  infirm  persons ;  etc.  The 
present  Civil  Code,  following  the  example  of  the  Prussian  law,  has 
retained  the  curatorship  as  an  independent  institute  along  with 
guardianship.  Under  it  a  curator  is  nominated  for  any  person 
subject  to  parental  power  or  to  guardianship  whenever  the  parents 
or  the  guardians  are  actually  prevented  from  or  legally  incapable 
of  attending  to  any  duties  of  their  oflSce ;  also,  for  a  person  who 
is  physically  or  mentally  infirm,  and  consequently  imable  to 
attend  to  his  own  aflFairs ;  for  a  missing  person  (the  Prussian  law 
treated  the  care  of  deaf-mutes  and  missing  persons  as  guardian- 
ship, and  not  curatorship) ;  for  a  child  conceived  but  not  yet 
bom;  for  an  uncertain  and  unknown  person  in  interest;  and 
for  property  collected  by  public  subscription  for  a  temporary 
purpose  (§§  1909-1910).  Curatorship  is  regulated,  in  general, 
by  the  rules  of  guardianship.  The  curatorship  of  the  (Jerman  law 
corresponds  substantially  to  the  assessorship  ("  Beistandschaft  ", 
"  curatelle  ")  of  the  Swiss  Civil  Code. 

§101.  QuardianBhip  of  Minon.^  (I)  PreconditionB.  —  Incapac- 
ity for  self-mundium  ("  Unmiindigkeit  ")  and  default  of  paternal 
authority  necessitate  the  establishment  of  a  guardianship  on 
account  of  age. 

The  most  important  facts  respecting  the  limits  of  infancy,  — 
of  "impuberes"  ("  Unmundige  ")  and  "  minores  "  ("Minder- 
jahrige  ")>  which  coincided  in  the  view  of  the  old  (Jermanic  law, 
—  have  already  been  stated  (supra,  pp.  54  et  seq,).  Default  of  pa- 
ternal authority  was  and  is,  of  course,  ordinarily  due  to  the  father's 
death ;  but  even  in  his  lifetime  a  guardianship  may  become  neces- 

*  See  Fehrf  op.  cit.  (657  supra),  167  et  8eq. 
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sary.  This  was  the  case  under  medieval  law  when  the  father  was 
actually  incapable  of  caring  for  the  child,  —  for  example,  because 
he  entered  a  cloister  and  thereby  became  dead  to  the  worid  (supra, 
pp.  48  et  aeq.) ;  and  also,  according  to  some  legal  systems,  when  the 
mother  had  died,  although  sometimes  only  when  the  widower 
contracted  a  second  marriage.  In  the  modem  law  all  such  rules 
have  been  done  away  with.  A  case  requiring  guardianship  ordi- 
narily arises  during  the  lifetime  of  the  father  only  when  paternal 
authority  is  in  abeyance  for  legal  reasons,  or  has  been  abolished, 
or  when  the  child  has  been  released  from  parental  authority  with- 
out having  attained  the  rights  of  majority.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  earliest  legal  systems,  wherever  an  exceptional  parental 
power  was  accorded  to  the  mother  the  father's  death  did  not  neces- 
sitate a  guardianship.  Inasmuch  as  the  Civil  Code,  as  already 
mentioned  (supra,  pp.  664  et  seqJ) ,  has  recognized  in  theory  a  parental 
power  in  the  mother,  a  case  requiring  the  appointment  of  a  guard- 
ian exists  only  when  both  parents  have  died  or  when  they  have 
lost  their  parental  power,  which  in  the  case  of  a  surviving  mother 
occurs  as  a  consequence  of  her  remarriage.  Cases  are  rare  in 
which  guardianship  is  established  during  the  continuance  of 
parental  power  because  the  parent  does  not  have  a  right  to  repre- 
sent the  child  in  personal  and  property  relations.  j 
(II)  Appointment  and  Personal  QualificationB  of  the  Ouardian. 
(1)  The  appointment.  —  As  already  mentioned,  after  collective 
guardianship  by  the  sib  had  become  less  prominent  in  the  older 
law,  the  guardianship  passed  without  legal  formalities  to  the 
nearest  sword-kinsman,  as  the  "  bom  "  guardian  of  the  ward. 
If  he  was  ineligible  ("  untauglich  ")  to  assume  it,  the  next  kins- 
man became  eligible.  Although  other  kindr^,  particularly  the 
matemal  sib,  were  later  made  eligible,  and  although  many  legal 
systems  (as  for  example  the  West  Gothic,  Burgundian,  and  Ba- 
varian) even  conceded  the  administration  of  wardship  to  the 
mother  or  to  other  female  kindred  of  the  ward,  this  striking  fact 
is  perhaps  explainable,  where  no  Roman  influences  can  be  assumed, 
as  an  after-eflFect  of  the  old  collective  guardianship :  the  sib,  to 
whom  the  power  was  even  elsewhere  reserved  of  naming  the 
guardian,  chose  such  women  because  it  expected  of  them  the  most 
careful  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  ward.*    But  for  the  most 


^  Ernst  Mayer  relies  upon  this  and  other  phenomena  to  develop  the 
theory  that  the  Germanic  law  of  giiardianship  was  based  upon  a  system  of 
relationship  that  rested  on  conditions  of  mother-rig:ht :  "Der  g:ermanische 
Uradel",  in  Z«.  R.  G.,  XXXII  (1911),  41-228,  particularly  174  et  aeq, 
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part  the  sword-kinsman  of  the  ward  remained  the  usual  guardian/ 
and  though  later  legal  systems  left  to  the  widow  the  personal 
care  of  the  children  this  was  no  more  guardianship  than  it  was 
a  form  of  parental  authority. 

From  the  1200  s  onward,  however,  despite  much  resistance,  and 
owing  somewhat  to  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law,  the  above- 
mentioned  practice  spread  of  appointing  the  guardian  by  testa- 
mentary disposition  or  contract  subject  to  judicial  confirmation. 
This  naturally  led  to  appointment  by  the  public  authorities, 
usually  by  a  judge,  as  another  usual  manner  in  which  the  relation 
was  legally  established.  Such  public  authorities  were  expected  to 
interfere,  above  all,  in  cases  where  kinsmen  were  lacking  and  an 
appointment  by  the  father  failed,  in  order  that  no  one  might  be 
without  a  guardian.  The  judge,  so  soon  as  he  learned  of  such  a 
case  of  necessity,  was  bound  to  appoint  a  guardian  of  his  own 
motion.  In  some  legal  systems  a  further  step  was  taken  as  early 
as  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  namely  that  even  a,  guardian  named  by 
the  father  and  a  statutory  guardian  were  required,  before  entering 
upon  their  duties,  to  apply  to  the  public  authorities  in  order  that 
these  might  instate  them  in  their  oflSce.  With  this  change  the 
statutory  right  was  transformed  into  a  mere  claim  to  special  con- 
sideration by  the  judge  in  making  an  appointment.  The  imperial 
Police  Ordinances  of  1548  and  1577  provided  in  quite  general 
terms  that  every  guardian  should  receive  his  administrative 
powers  by  virtue  of  a  governmental  decree,  and  should  take  oath 
at  the  same  time  to  perform  his  duties  faithfully  and  conscien- 
tiously. The  complement  to  this  right  of  the  court  to  nominate 
was  its  power  to  remove  an  unfaithful  guardian  (a  *'  balemund  ")• 
This  rule  has  also  been  retained  in  all  modem  statutes  regulating 
guardianship.  In  every  case  of  guardianship  that  arose  an  oflScial 
appointment  of  the  guardian  was  held  necessary.  The  judge,  — 
whom  kinsmen,  registrars  of  personal  status,  priests,  and  com- 
munal officials  were  bound  to  aid  in  this  function,  —  was  required 
to  inquire  whether  a  fit  guardian  had  been  appointed  by  due  and 
lawful  act  of  the  parents,  or  whether  in  default  of  such  disposition 
there  was  available  a  proper  kinsman  lawfully  entitled  to  the 
guardianship.  In  case  there  was,  the  judge  was  legally  obligated 
to  appoint  such  person  as  guardian  ("  confirmatio  iuris  Grer- 
manici ") ;  otherwise  he  was  bound  to  find  a  suitable  person  of 
his  own  motion,  and  to  entrust  the  guardianship  to  such  person. 
These  three  situations,  which  were  alreadv  defined  in  the  medieval 

>  Bnmneri  "Qesohiohte",  I  (2d  ed.),  124  et  eeq. 
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law,  corresponded  superficially  to  the  three  ways  in  which  guard- 
ians were  appointed  under  the  Roman  law ;  and  they  were  there- 
fore designated  iji  the  .common  law  as  "  tutelae  testamentariae  ", 
*'  legitimae  "  and  "  dativae  " ;  inexactly,  to  be  sure,  inasmuch  as 
a  judicicj  appointment  was  required  in  all  cases,  so  that  all  guard- 
ians were  in  this  sense  "  tutores  dativi."  The  statutory  qualifi- 
cations for  appointment  based  upon  kinship  came  in  time  to  be 
of  very  little  consequence. 

Under  the  Civil  Code  the  guardianship  must  be  offered  (aside 
from  persons  appointed  by  the  parents)  to  the  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal grandfathers  of  the  ward;  an  unwedded  mother,  though 
she  may  be  named  the  guardian  of  her  child,  has  no  legal  claim 
to  such  appointment.  In  other  respects  the  judge  is  free  in  his 
choice;  he  should,  however,  hear  the  Orphans'  Court  of  the 
commune,  consult  in  the  first  place  the  blood  and  marriage  rela- 
tions of  the  ward,  and  show  regard  for  its  religious  faith.  Every 
guardian  is  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Wards  subject  to  an 
obligation  of  faithful  and  conscientious  conduct  of  his  oflSce.  This 
obligation  is  imposed  by  a  hand-clasp,  instead  of  by  oath. 

Totally  different  is  its  regulation  in  the  Swiss  Civil  Code. 
While  this  recognizes  no  legal  claims  at  all  to  the  guardianship, 
it  does  provide  in  quite  general  terms  that  unless  there  are 
weighty  reasons  to  the  contrary  the  Guardians'  Board  shall, 
in  choosing,  give  preference  to  a  proper  near  kinsman  or  to  the 
husband  of  the  ward ;  and  also  shall  respect  a  designation  made 
by  the  ward,  or  by  his  father  or  mother  (§§  380-381).  If  there  is 
available  for  guardian  neither  a  suitable  kinsman  nor  a  trust- 
worthy designated  guardian  by  such  persons,  then  an  official 
guardianship  must  be  created. 

(2)  Several  guardians.  Supervisory  guardianship.  —  As  con- 
trasted with  the  ordinary  case  in  which  one  guardian  is  appointed, 
many  earlier  legal  systems  (for  example,  the  law  of  Liibeck,  Bre- 
men, Hamburg,  Frankfort,  Vienna,  and  also  the  Frisian  law) 
sought  to  realize  greater  security  by  the  appointment  of  several 
guardians;  in  which  case,  in  addition  to  the  paternal  kindred, 
either  the  maternal  kindred  were  given  recognition  or  guardians 
were  appointed  by  public  authority  along  with  the  guardian  en- 
titled under  statute.  This  practice  was  retained  in  many  modern 
legal  systems  also,  particularly  in  the  wardship  ordinances  of  the 
Hansa  cities.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  Saxon  Code  and  the 
Prussian  Wardship  Ordinance  the  court  ordinarily  appointed  only 
one  guardian,  whether  for  a  single  ward  or  for  several  brothers 
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and  sisters.  The  present  Civil  Code  has  adopted  the  same  rule, 
although  permitting  the  appointment  of  several  guardians  in  cer- 
tain eases. 

Special  guardianships  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  care  for 
special  legal  relationships ;  notably,  ''  guardianships  "  of  lands 
located  abroad  and  of  fiefs.  These  are  found  ako  in  the  modem 
period,  and  even  to-day,  particularly  in  the  dynastic  statutes  of 
the  greater  nobility  where  they  are  ^usual  when  a  minor  member 
of  a  family  has  possessions  in  different  (and  to-day,  consequently, 
foreign)  States. 

Inasmuch  as  the  institute  of  public  ("  Ober-  ")  guardianship 
was  less  developed  in  the  French  than  in  the  Grerman  law,  the 
Code  Civil,  —  following  the  example  of  the  Roman  law  in  recog- 
nizing a  division  of  the  guardian's  obligations  between  a  ''  tutor 
gerens  "  and  a  supervisory  "  tutor  honorarius  ",  —  provided  for 
the  appointment,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  guardian,  of  a 
supervisory  guardian  ("  tuteiu'  subrog6  ",  "  Gregenvormund  ")  to 
oversee  the  former,  cooperate  in  certain  actions,  and,  particularly, 
intervene  whenever  the  interests  of  the  ward  conflicted  with  those 
of  the  principal  guardian.  The  Prussian  Wardship  Ordinance  and 
the  present  Civil  Code  (but  not  the  Swiss  Civil  Code)  have  taken 
over  from  the  French  law  this  institute  of  supervisory  guardian- 
ship. Under  them,  however,  the  appointment  of  a  supervisory 
guardian  is  obligatory  only  when  the  guardianship  involves  the 
administration-  of  an  estate  of  some  size,  and  provided  the 
guardianship  is  not  entrusted  to  several  guardians.  In  other 
cases  the  appointment  of  a  supervisory  guardian  rests  in  the 
court's  discretion.  The  parents  may  fdrbid  such  appointment 
in  connection  with  a  guardian  named  by  them. 

(3)  Personal  qualifications  of  fftmrdians.  —  Although  it  was 
originally  left  to  the  free  judgment  of  the  sib,  and  later  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  judge,  to  decide  whether  a  person  entitled  by  virtue 
of  blood  relationship  to  the  office  of  guardian  possessed  the  other 
requisite  qualities,  nevertheless  certain  general  principles  always 
prevailed,  and  are  found  expressly  stated  in  the  soiu-ces.  No 
women,  no  aliens,  no  priests,  no  outlaws,  no  persons  of  weak  mind, 
and  no  enemies  of  the  ward's  father,  might  be  appointed  guardian. 
Further,  equality  of  birth  and  of  course  self-mundiiun  were  re- 
quired of  a  guardian.  After  the  Reception  the  incapacity  of 
women  was  generally  retained.  A  sole  exception,  which  existed 
in  many  medieval  legal  systems,  was  made  in  favor  of  the  mother 
and  grandmother.    The  capacity  of  women  as  guardians  was 
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first  unqualifiedly  recognized  in  the  present  Civil  Code,  but  even 
now  a  married  woman  can  be  appointed  guardian  only  with  the 
consent  of  her  husband.  Further,  there  have  been  retained  or 
newly  introduced  the  incapacity  of  persons  incapable  of  juristic 
acts  and  persons  themselves  under  the  mundium  of  others,  of 
bankrupts  during  bankruptcy,  of  persons  who  have  been  deprived 
of  rights  of  civic  honor  (save  in  cases  involving  the  guardianship 
of  descendants),  and  finally  of  persons  barred  from  appointment 
by  the  testamentary  disposition  of  the  ward's  father  or  mother. 
The  ineligibility  of  priests  and  civil  officials,  which  depends  upon 
the  rules  of  the  Canon  law  and  the  administrative  law  of  the  par- 
ticular States,  still  exists  to  the  extent  that  they  can  be  appointed 
only  after  the  grant  of  a  permission,  if  such  be  prescribed  by  the 
State  law.  The  incapacity  of  aliens  is  no  longer  important  as 
respects  Germans  since  the  establishment  of  a  general  German 
citizenship  by  Article  2  of  the  Imperial  Constitution.  DiflFerence 
of  religious  faith  is  no  longer  ground  of  incapacity ;  but,  as  already 
mentioned  (supra,  p.  687),  according  to  the  express  injunction  of  the 
Civil  Code  regard  should  be  shown  to  the  religious  faith  of  the  ward. 
(4)  Grounds  for  refusal  of  a  guardianship.  —  When  guardianship 
had  ceased  to  be  exclusively  a  right  of  blood  relatives  and  its 
official  character  had  become  predominant,  its  acceptance  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  general  duty  of  citizens ;  and  only  very  defi- 
nite reasons  have  since  then  been  held  justification  for  a  declina- 
tion of  the  office.  In  the  medieval  sources,  however,  any  uniform 
rule  is  still  lacking.  After  the  Reception  many  legal  systems 
adopted  the  excuses  recognized  by  the  Roman  law,  —  so,  for 
example  the  Prussian  Territorial  Law  and  the  Prussian  Wardship 
Ordinance.  Others,  on  the  other  hand,  left  the  decision  of  any 
particular  case  to  the  judge's  free  discretion.  Generally  speaking, 
advanced  age  (formerly,  until  seventy  years;  in  modem  legal 
systems  and  under  the  Civil  Code  sixty  years),  a  large  number  of 
minor  children,  occupancy  of  public  office,  and  military  service 
were  recognized  as  sufficient  reasons  for  a  declination.  A  right  of 
declination  was  also  given  to  one  of  whom  security  was  required. 
The  same  right  is  enjoyed  under  the  Civil  Code  by  a  person  who 
is  already  charged  with  two  guardianships  or  curatorships,  and 
by  one  to  whom  the  proper  discharge  of  the  office  would  either  be 
impossible  or  an  especial  burden  because  of  sickness,  infirmity,  or 
distance  from  his  residence ;  also  by  anyone  who  is  offered  the 
office  of  a  CO-  ("  Mit-  '0  guardian,  and  by  every  woman  (§  1786). 
The  provisions  of  the  Swiss  Civil  Code  (§  383)  are  similar. 
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l^f^f  ir»  tb/T  fir<t  iriHtAfKre  with  the  estate  of  the  ward^ — no 
lUH^U^f  in  vbat  Umn  the  actifm  mij2^  be  brought  against  him. 
(UffiVf^A4'ly^  in  /'^iVT  r/f  wrr>n|<»  (^"  Mi-ssetaten  ")  against  the  ward 
f  b#*  ^Mrir/li;iri  wfm  rt^i(nr(M  a.s  the  penwHi  injm^,  and  be  was  en- 
fiM^vl  f/i  f'olU'H  tb^T  fiflt;  althou^  this  was  restricted  already  in 
f  b^'  t^rnuUUh  (i^irxl  to  injuries  that  affected  bis  ri^its  as  guardian. 
'Him:*,  f  fiiTi?  riTHijlti'd  from  these  rules  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the 

«  ffruMtrr,  '*  ffrntltutfrmftn",  II,  496.  »  Sep.,  I,  11. 

*  "  l/ix  UurKuntiUmum  '\  H5,  2.  <  Sep.,  II,  65,  §  1. 
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Middle  Ages  a  judicial  representation  of  the  ward  by  his  guardian 
in  criminal  cases.  Under  the  private  law,  however,  the  guardian 
could  not  appear  as  the  ward's  representative  so  long  as  litigant 
representation  was  unknown  therein.  The  guardian  could  not  ob- 
ligate and  bind  the  ward  in  any  manner ;  he  could  conclude  legal 
transactions  and  contract  debts  in  his  own  name  only.  If  he  paid 
such  debts  with  the  property  of  the  ward  during  the  continuance  of 
the  wardship  he  was  liable  to  his  ward  for  their  amount ;  if  he 
alienated  lands  the  ward  could,  upon  attaining  majority  and 
within  a  year  and  a  day,  demand  them  back  from  any  holder. 
Conversely,  the  ward,  because  of  his  imperfect  capacity  of  action, 
could  not  conclude  juristic  acts  that  were  of  final  binding 
effect  upon  himself;  like  a  child  under  its  father's  mundium 
("  Hauskind  ")  he  had  the  right  of  revocation  upon  attaining 
majority.  Consequently,  all  transactions  which  he  entered  into 
remained  provisional,  as  did  alienations  of  lands  made  by  the 
guardian. 

(2)  The  modem  law.  —  Whereas  the  old  usufructuary  form  of 
guardianship  still  prevailed  in  the  Sachsenspiegel  and  the  Saxon 
town  law,  —  in  addition  to  which  it  also  persisted  in  localities 
under  the  medieval  Pranconian  law  and  in  the  Frisian-Holland 
law,  —  there  appeared  from  the  1300  s  onward  (in  other  words 
before  the  Reception),  first  in  South  Germany  and  then  in  North 
Crermany,  in  the  place  of  these  principles  derived  from  the  mun- 
dium of  the  family-law,  and  in  necessary  connection  with  the 
transformation  of  that  mundium  into  an  obligation  to  care  for 
the  ward  under  public  oversight,  a  new  regulation  of  the  legal 
relation  between  guardian  and  ward  whose  essence  may  be  char- 
acterized as  "  a  bare  administration  of  an  estate,  subject  to  an 
obligation  of  accounting."  ^  The  recognition  of  powers  of  attor- 
ney in  the  private  law  made  it  possible  to  make  the  guardian  a 
representative  of  the  ward  capable  of  declarations  legally  binding 
upon  the  latter.  This  advance  was  doubtless  rendered  neces^ 
sary  by  the  disadvantages  of  the  provisional  character  of  trans- 
actions relative  to  the  ward's  estate,  just  referred  to.  Hence- 
forth, either  the  guardian  was  permitted  to  act  in  the  ward's 
name  or  the  ward  was  permitted  to  act  personally  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  guardian.2  The  latter  power  was  first  utilized  in  aliena- 
tions of  his  lands,  but  later  also  in  contracting  liabilities  required 
by  his  necessities.    In  the  old  law  there  could  be  no  question  such 

1  Schroder,  "Lehrbuch"  (5th  ed.),  768. 

>  ''Rechtsbuch  nach  Distinktionen",  I,  44,  4. 
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as  this,  "  because  the  guardian  was  obliged  to  maintain  the  chil- 
dren at  his  own  expense  so  long  as  it  served  hb  purposes  to  retain 
them  under  his  mundium  " ;  ^  the  prc^ts  of  the  ward's  property 
furnishing  him  the  necessary  means.  With  the  disappearance  of 
this  usufructuary  right  the  necessity  arose  of  making  it  possible 
for  the  guardian  to  assume  obligations  in  the  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren. But  when  the  guardian  could  conclude  juristic  acts  that 
could  obligate  the  child,  albeit  only  with  the  latter's  consent,  the 
ward's  property  was  "  delivered  much  more  unreservedly  to  the 
guardian  than  formerly,  and  was  much  more  exposed  to  danger 
from  his  dishonest  or  unconsidered  actions  " ;  *  since  the  rule  had 
formerly  prevailed,  without  qualification,  that  "  the  ward's  estate 
shall  neither  grow  nor  lessen."  For  this  reason  the  usufruct  of 
the  ward's  property  was  taken  from  the  guardian,  first  from  the 
"  chosen  "  guardian  and  then  from  the  one  appointed  by  court, 
and  later  from  the  "  bom  "  guardian ;  and  his  administration  was 
subjected  to  an  oversight  by  public  officials  which  constantly 
became  more  stringent.  In  aUenations  of  the  ward's  lands  he  was 
bound  to  reinvest  the  proceeds  in  other  lands,  to  safeguard  the 
ward's  moneys  in  ways  precisely  defined,  to  render  a  yearly  account 
of  his  administration,  and  also,  frequently,  to  give  security  and 
deliver  an  inventory. 

The  theory  that  was  thus  attained  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  and 
which  was  sanctioned  by  the  Imperial  Police  Ordinances  of  the 
1500  s,  was  preserved  and  in  details  elaborated  in  modem  times. 
In  this  process,  however,  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law  remained 
merely  superficial.  Under  the  modem  law  of  guardianship  the 
guardian  is  a  representative  of  the  ward  and  acts  in  the  latter's 
place,  although  his  cooperation  is  necessary  in  certain  cases.  It 
is  only  exceptionally,  —  for  example  in  the  case  of  purely  bene- 
ficial acts,  —  that  the  ward  can  make,  quite  independently,  a 
legally  effective  declaration  of  will.  The  present  Civil  Code  also 
gives  the  guardian  powers  of  representation  which  entitle  and 
obligate  him  to  care  for  the  person  and  the  property  of  the  ward. 
In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  he  requires  the  assent  of  the 
Court  of  Wards,  but  here  again  it  is  the  guardian  who  acts  and 
not  the  official  body.  By  virtue  of  his  personal  duty  to  care  for 
the  ward's  spiritual  and  physical  welfare  the  guardian  is  bound 
to  attend  to  its  education  and  support.  His  representative  duty 
still  appears  in  criminal  cases  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  bound  to  defend 

^  Heualer,  ''Institutionen",  II,  505. 
>  HeusUff  op.  cU.,  506. 
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the  ward,  and  to  bring  actions  for  offenses  ("  Antragsdelikten  **) 
committed  against  him.  In  civil  cases  he  is  bound  to  conduct  the 
suit  in  the  ward's  place  and  to  take  oath  for  the  ward  when  the 
latter  is  incapable  of  taking  such.  The  care  of  the  ward's  estate 
involves  the  obligation  of  making  an  inventory.  As  respects  his 
administration  of  the  property,  the  statutes  and  the  Civil  Code 
lay  down  a  great  number  of  rules  that  must  be  strictly  observed ; 
in  many  cases  o£Bicial  ratification  is  required.  He  is  forbidden  to 
make  use  of  the  property  in  any  case  for  his  own  benefit.  He 
must  render  an  account,  annually  or  at  shorter  intervals  of  time ; 
and  though  the  father  can  release  from  this  obligation  a  guardian 
by  him  appointed,  he  must  nevertheless,  under  the  present  Civil 
Code,  hand  in  at  definite  intervals  of  time  a  report  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  estate.  Upon  the  termination  of  the  guardianship 
the  property  must  be  redelivered,  and  a  final  accounting  made 
which  must  be  audited  by  the  state. 

(IV)  Termination.  —  The  guardianship  is  ordinarily  ended  by 
the  ward's  attainment  of  majority,  but  also  of  course  by  the 
latter's  death;  likewise  by  a  declaration  of  death,  by  adop- 
tion, and  by  a  resubjection  to  parental  authority.  In  earlier 
legal  systems  the  acceptance  of  public  oflSce,  admission  to  the  bar, 
and  also  marriage,  involved  the  termination  of  guardianship ;  but 
these  effects  have  not  been  recognized  by  the  existing  law,  save  that 
in  the  case  of  female  minors  the  guardianship  is  restricted  after 
their  marriage  (provided  this  takes  place  with  the  consent  of 
the  guardian)  to  representation  in  their  personal  affairs,  ad- 
ministration of  the  wife's  reserved  estate,  and  the  giving  of  con- 
sent to  such  of  the  husband's  administrative  acts  as  require  the 
wife's  assent.  In  Switzerland  marriage  frees  every  person  from 
the  mundium  of  others  (supra,  p.  59). 

As  in  the  medieval  law,  so  also  in  the  more  modem  law  and  in 
that  of  the  present  day  a  judge  may  remove  an  unfaithful  guardian. 
Such  a  removal  may  be  made  at  the  instance  of  the  ward  or  of  the 
court's  own  motion ;  the  guardian  may  be  deprived,  in  the  same 
way,  of  particular  rights.  The  position  of  a  guardian,  as  such,  is 
of  course  also  forfeited  by  one  who  himself  becomes  incapable  of 
legal  action,  or  who  loses  the  other  qualifications  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  his  office.  The  guardian  may  also  resign  his  office 
when  conditions  intervene  that  would  originally  have  entitled 
him  to  decline  the  assmnption  of  the  office. 
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§  102.  Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Germanic  Rules  of  Succession.' 
(I)  The  Historical  Point  of  Departure.  —  However  obscure  and 
controverted  may  be  the  beginnings  and  the  oldest  rules  of  the 
Germanic  law  of  inheritance,  it  seems  nevertheless  permissible  to 
assume  that  the  historical  source  of  the  Germanic,  and  therefore 
also  of  the  German,  law  of  inheritance  was  the  original  collective 
ownership  of  the  kindred ;  a  source  of  which  the  later  law  never 
lost  consciousness.  For  the  Germanic  law  of  inheritance,  in  its 
essence,  has  always  remained  primarily  a  law  of  blood  inheritance, 
a  family-law.  This  family-law,  however,  developed  only  gradually 
into  a  law  of  inheritance.  The  origin  and  development  of  this 
branch  of  the  law  were  closely  and  necessarily  associated  with 
the  origin  and  development  of  private  property.  Therefore 
rights  of  inheritance  in  chattels  became  possible  earlier  than 
rights  of  inheritance  in  lands.  So  long  as  all  property,  aside 
from  the  few  objects  of  personal  use  such  as  weapons  and  clothes 
that  were  buried  with  their  owner  (infra,  §§  107,  110),  remamed 
in  the  collective  ownership  of  the  sib  group,  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  this — that  is  the  heads  of  its  households  ("Hausvater")  — 
receiving  a  mere  right  of  usufruct  in  the  lands  and  chattels  (the 
cattle  and  agricultural  implements)  of  the  sib,  the  latter's  col- 
lective ownership  was  unaffected  by  the  death  of  any  individual 
member.    It  was  merely  the  persons  of  the  members  entitled  to 

^  Siegel,  ''Das  deutsche  Erbrecht  naoh  den  Reohtsquellen  des  Mitiel- 
alters"  (1853). 
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such  usufructuary  rights  that  changed.  Later,  the  chattels 
passed  from  the  sib's  collective  ownership  into  the  ownership  of 
its  individual  members ;  not,  however,  at  first,  nor  for  a  long  time, 
into  their  unqualified  individual  ("  Sonder-")  ownership.  On  the 
contrary,  they  became  the  collective  property  of  the  families. 
The  house-lord  and  the  heirs  united  within  his  household  and 
under  his  household  authority,  —  that  is,  his  sons,  —  constituted 
as  respects  the  household  estate  a  property  community,  in  which 
the  father  as  the  representative  of  this  community  was  indeed 
accorded  a  primary  right,  above  all  the  usufruct  of  the  household 
property,  but  the  sons  were  also  recognized  as  co-holders  of  rights 
with  him,  and  were  conceded  an  irrevocable  right  of  succession. 
If  the  father  died  they  took  his  place,  thus  makmg  actual  a  right 
already  existing  in  his  lifetime.  "  The  restraint  upon  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  sequestered  estate  ('  Gebundenheit  der  Verfangen- 
schaft ')  was  now  transformed  into  a  rule  of  succession ;  "  ^  they 
could  thenceforth  partition  the  family  estate  among  themselves, 
or  remain  upon  it  in  undivided  community  as  owners  in  collective 
hand  (supra,  pp.  139  et  seq.).  Within  the  family,  therefore,  there 
were  in  fact  originally  involved  no  rights  of  inheritance  whatever, 
but  merely  a  "  community  succession  "  in  the  collective  property ; 
or  as  the  case  might  be,  if  one  of  the  sons  died  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  father  or  after  his  death  but  during  a  continued  community, 
a  question  of  benefit  of  survivorship  ("  Anwachsung  ")•'  The 
principles  of  ownership  in  collective  hand,  and  not  any  special 
principles  of  inheritance  law,  determined  the  legal  nature  of  the 
family-property  and  its  partition  among  the  members  of  the  family. 
If  no  members  of  the  household  community  in  collective  hand 
who  were  capable  of  ownership  were  living,  the  household  property 
reverted  to  the  sib.  But  so  soon  as  this  had  ceased  to  be  a  holder 
of  collective  rights,  either  as  to  all  property  or  at  least  as  to  mov- 
ables, there  became  necessary  some  definite  rule  of  partition; 
that  is,  a  necessity  arose  for  a  law  of  inheritance  in  the  strict  sense. 
A  similar  development  later  took  place  in  the  case  of  lands  in  so 
far  as  these  also  passed  into  the  ownership  of  the  sib  families, 
becoming  a  part,  and  indeed  the  most  important  portion,  of  the 
household  property.  With  the  disintegration  of  the  house  com- 
munities the  rules  that  had  been  developed  in  the  inheritance  law 
to  define  the  gradation  and  interrelation  of  the  more  remote  kin- 
dred became  controlling  also  within  the  limits  of  the  household ; 

»  Huber,  "Schw.  Privatreoht",  IV,  641. 
>  Heusler,  ''Institutionen",  II,  528. 
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but  the  original  distinction  between  the  household,  constituted 
of  the  parents  and  the  children,  and  the  sib,  which  was  entitled 
to  inherit  only  after  the  household,  led  to  a  differentiation  and 
variant  treatment  of  a  *'  narrower  "  and  a  "  wider  "  circle  of 
heirs  that  long  remained  of  great  importance  in  the  definition  of 
the  legal  order  of  succession  (infray  §  107). 

(II)  Customary,  and  Contraetual  and  Testamentary  Succession 
("  gesetzlicbes  und  gewillkiirtes  Erbrecht")-  —  It  is  clear  from 
the  above  that  the  right  of  inheritance  was  not  substantially  dif- 
ferent either  in  origin  or  (at  first)  in  nature  from  other  family 
rights;  precisely  like  them,  it  was  based  upon  blood  relation- 
ship. The  blood  relatives  had  the  right  and  the  duty  to  ex- 
ercise guardianship  over  the  dependent  members  of  the  sib ;  as  the 
"  sib  of  the  dead  hand  ",  they  received  the  wergeld  paid  for  a 
fellow  sibman  who  was  killed  and  divided  it  among  themselves,  and 
were  liable  as  "  the  sib  of  the  living  hand  "  for  the  raising  of  a 
wergeld  payable  by  one  of  their  fellows ;  they  were  bound  to  sup- 
port an  impoverished  blood  friend  in  need  of  help ;  similarly  they 
were  entitled  by  virtue  of  blood  relationship  to  the  estate  set 
free  by  the  death  of  one  of  their  fellows,  ^t  is  noteworthy  that 
in  the  legal  theory  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  the  duty  of  support  and 
the  right  of  inheritance  were  still  regarded  as  mutually  necessary 
complements,  —  if  the  estate  fell  to  the  conmiune  or  to  the  State 
for  default  of  kindred  entitled  to  inherit,  this  was  justified  by  the 
fact  that  the  duty  of  support,  the  bidden  of  caring  for  the  poor,* 
was  borne,  in  the  last  analysis,  by  these  public  groups.  True, 
this  connection  later  became  less  evident.  The  right  of  support 
retained  in  the  modem  law,  —  in  the  Civil  Code  only  as  between 
kindred  in  direct  line,  but  in  the  Swiss  Civil  Code  also  as  between 
brothers  and  sisters,  —  has  been  set  apart  from  the  rules  of  the 
inheritance  law  as  an  independent  institute  restricted  within  a 
narrow  range  of  application.  Who  was  heir  depended,  therefore, 
in  the  view  of  the  Germanic  and  the  early  (Jerman  law  solely 
upon  blood.  The  inheritance  law  was  withdrawn,  in  principle, 
from  arbitrary  regulation  by  man :  "  solus  deus  heredem  facere 
potest,  non  homo."  "  Whatever  the  dying  man  lets  fall  must  fall 
into  the  hand  of  the  heir  appointed  by  natiu^."  *  There  existed 
in  the  beginning  no  voluntary  succession  of  inheritance,  but  a 
customary  ("  gesetzliche  ")  succession  only.  The  deceased  was 
unable  to  alter  by  his  juristic  act  the  rights  of  his  kindred,  or  to 

1  Rietachel,  art.  " Armenreoht"  in  Hoopla  "Reallexikon",  I  (1911),  1234. 
«  Heusler,  "Institutionen",  II,  531. 
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create  in  the  place  of  that  fixed  by  nature  another  order  of  succes- 
sion ;  for  the  right  enjoyed  by  the  legal  heirs  was  in  principle  irrevo- 
cable. This  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  old  Germanic  law  ol 
inheritance^  which  was  observed  and  described  by  Tacitus  with 
entire  correctness,  seemed  to  him  to  stand  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  Roman  law,^  which  based  the  order  of  inheritance  primarily 
upon  a  testator's  will,  and  only  secondarily  upon  rights  of  intestate 
succession  enjoyed  by  the  kindred.  But  the  strict  Germanic 
order  of  succession  was  in  entire  agreement  with  the  general  condi- 
tions and  views  of  a  primitive  and  unindividualistic  society. 
Moreover,  it  was  identical  with  the  original  institutions  of  other 
Indo-Germanic  races.  Thus,  for  example,  among  the  Greeks 
the  testament  was  first  introduced  by  Solon;  and  even  among 
the  Romans  the  testamentary  freedom  that  is  recognized  in  the 
Twelve  Tables,  —  which  moreover  was  very  much  restricted, 
as  regarded  form,  by  the  cooperation  of  the  "  comitiae",  —  seems 
to  have  applied  (as  has  recently  been  shown)  only  to  non-manci- 
pable  chattels,  that  is  to  say  to  "  pecunia  "  ("  Kleinvieh 
calves,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs) ;  and  not  yet  to  the  "  res  mancipi 
(slaves  and  "  Grossvieh  " :  cattle  proper)  that  made  up  the  most 
important  part  of  the  estate.^  In  time  the  German  law,  deyelop-u^ 
ing  rudiments  that  were  already  present  within  it  at  an  early 
day,  came  to  recognize  a  voluntary  testamentary  order  of  suc- 
cession (infra,  §§  110-13),  which  was  determined  either  by  con- 
tract or  by  unilateral  testamentary  disposition  of  the  deceased.v^ 
Nevertheless  it  may  safely  be  said  that  despite  the  equal  effect 
that  was  conceded  in  Germany  (unlike  France)  to  the  testate  order 
of  succession,  intestate  succession  resting  upon  blood  relationship 
remained  the  rule,  testamentary  succession  being  regarded  only 
as  a  variant  sj^stem  created  for  a  special  case ;  which  was  ex-  y 
pressed  in  the  proverb  "  wer  will  wohl  und  seelig  sterben,  der  lasse 
sein  Gut  den  rechten  Erben  "  ("  he  who  would  die  well  and  blessed 
should  leave  his  property  to  the  legal  heir").  The  statutory 
order  of  inheritance  failed  to  take  effects  only  when  the  deceased'^ 
had  concluded  a  contract  or  had  made^'  testament  otherwise 
defining  the  order  of  succession.  The  same  is  true  also  in  the  law 
of  the  present  day.  "Our  statutory  order  of  succession  is  no 
'order  of  intestate  succession,'  and  cannot  be  based  upon  the 
presumptive  will  of  the  deceased."'    This  view  is  given  clear 

»  "Germania",  20. 

2  Mitteis,  ''Romisohes  Privatreoht  bis  auf  die  Zeit  Dioldetians",  I 
(1908),  82.  *  Gierke  in  HoUzendorff-Kohler,  1,  546. 
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and  sisters.  The  present  Civil  Code  has  adopted  the  same  rule, 
although  pennitting  the  appointment  of  several  guardians  in  cer- 
tain cases. 

Special  guardianships  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  care  for 
special  legal  relationships ;  notably,  '^  guardianships  "  4){  lands 
located  abroad  and  of  fiefs.  These  are  found  also  in  the  modem 
period,  and  even  to-day,  particularly  in  the  dynastic  statutes  of 
the  greater  nobility  where  they  are  ^usual  when  a  minor  member 
of  a  family  has  possessions  in  different  (and  to-day,  consequently, 
foreign)  States. 

Inasmuch  as  the  institute  of  public  ("  Ober-  ")  guardianship 
was  less  developed  in  the  French  than  in  the  German  law,  the 
Code  Civil,  —  following  the  example  of  the  Roman  law  in  recog- 
nizing a  division  of  the  guardian's  obligations  between  a  ''  tutor 
gerens  "  and  a  supervisory  "  tutor  honorarius  ",  —  provided  for 
the  appointment,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  guardian,  of  a 
supervisory  guardian  ("  tuteur  subrog6  ",  "  Gegenvormund  ")  to 
oversee  the  former,  cooperate  in  certain  actions,  and,  particularly, 
intervene  whenever  the  interests  of  the  ward  conflicted  with  those 
of  the  principal  guardian.  The  Prussian  Wardship  Ordinance  and 
the  present  Civil  Code  (but  not  the  Swiss  Civil  Code)  have  taken 
over  from  the  French  law  this  institute  of  supervisory  guardian- 
ship. Under  them,  however,  the  appointment  of  a  supervisory 
guardian  is  obligatory  only  when  the  guardianship  involves  the 
administration-  of  an  estate  of  some  size,  and  provided  the 
guardianship  is  not  entrusted  to  several  guardians.  In  other 
cases  the  appointment  of  a  supervisory  guardian  rests  in  the 
court's  discretion.  The  parents  may  fdrbid  such  appointment 
in  connection  with  a  guardian  named  by  them. 

(3)  Personal  qiudifications  of  guardiana.  —  Although  it  was 
originally  left  to  the  free  judgment  of  the  sib,  and  later  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  judge,  to  decide  whether  a  person  entitled  by  virtue 
of  blood  relationship  to  the  office  of  guardian  possessed  the  other 
requisite  qualities,  nevertheless  certain  general  principles  always 
prevailed,  and  are  found  expressly  stated  in  the  sources.  No 
women,  no  aliens,  no  priests,  no  outlaws,  no  persons  of  weak  mind, 
and  no  enemies  of  the  ward's  father,  might  be  appointed  guardian. 
Further,  equality  of  birth  and  of  course  self-mundium  were  re- 
quired of  a  guardian.  After  the  Reception  the  incapacity  of 
women  was  generally  retained.  A  sole  exception,  which  existed 
in  many  medieval  legal  systems,  was  made  in  favor  of  the  mother 
and  grandmother.    The  capacity  of  women  as  guardians  was 
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first  unqualifiedly  recognized  in  the  present  Civil  Code,  but  even 
now  a  married  woman  can  be  appointed  guardian  only  with  the 
consent  of  her  husband.  Further,  there  have  been  retained  or 
newly  introduced  the  incapacity  of  persons  incapable  of  juristic 
acts  and  persons  themselves  under  the  mundium  of  others,  of 
bankrupts  during  bankruptcy,  of  persons  who  have  been  deprived 
of  rights  of  civic  honor  (save  in  cases  involving  the  guardianship 
of  descendants),  and  finally  of  persons  barred  from  appointment 
by  the  testamentary  disposition  of  the  ward's  father  or  mother. 
The  ineligibility  of  priests  and  civil  officials,  which  depends  upon 
the  rules  of  the  Canon  law  and  the  administrative  law  of  the  par- 
ticular States,  stiD  exists  to  the  extent  that  they  can  be  appointed 
only  after  the  grant  of  a  permission,  if  such  be  prescribed  by  the 
State  law.  The  incapacity  of  aliens  is  no  longer  important  as 
respects  Germans  since  the  establishment  of  a  general  German 
citizenship  by  Article  2  of  the  Imperial  Constitution.  Difference 
of  religious  faith  is  no  longer  ground  of  incapacity ;  but,  as  already 
mentioned  (supra,  p.  687),  according  to  the  express  injunction  of  the 
Civil  Code  regard  should  be  shown  to  the  religious  faith  of  the  ward. 
(4)  Grounds  for  refusal  of  a  guardianship.  —  When  guardianship 
had  ceased  to  be  exclusively  a  right  of  blood  relatives  and  its 
official  character  had  become  predominant,  its  acceptance  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  general  duty  of  citizens ;  and  only  very  defi- 
nite reasons  have  since  then  been  held  justification  for  a  declina- 
tion of  the  office.  In  the  medieval  sources,  however,  any  uniform 
rule  is  still  lacking.  After  the  Reception  many  legal  systems 
adopted  the  excuses  recognized  by  the  Roman  law,  —  so,  for 
example  the  Prussian  Territorial  Law  and  the  Prussian  Wardship 
Ordinance.  Others,  on  the  other  hand,  left  the  decision  of  any 
particular  case  to  the  judge's  free  discretion.  Generally  speaking, 
advanced  age  (formerly,  until  seventy  years ;  in  modern  legal 
systems  and  under  the  Civil  Code  sixty  years),  a  large  number  of 
minor  children,  occupancy  of  public  office,  and  military  service 
were  recognized  as  sufficient  reasons  for  a  declination.  A  right  of 
declination  was  also  given  to  one  of  whom  security  was  required. 
The  same  right  is  enjoyed  under  the  Civil  Code  by  a  person  who 
is  already  charged  with  two  guardianships  or  curatorships,  and 
by  one  to  whom  the  proper  discharge  of  the  office  would  either  be 
impossible  or  an  especial  burden  because  of  sickness,  infirmity,  or 
distance  from  his  residence ;  also  by  anyone  who  is  offered  the 
office  of  a  CO-  ("  Mit-  ")  guardian,  and  by  every  woman  (§  1786). 
The  provisions  of  the  Swiss  Civil  Code  (§  383)  are  similar^ 
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by  the  Code  Civil.*  That  property  which  was  not  set  apart 
under  a  special  rule  of  succession  was  designated  by  the  sources  as 
the  "  heritage  "  ("  Erbe  ")  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  —  so 
that  the  Sachsenspiegel,  for  example,  declares  that  everything  not 
belonging  to  the  morgive  and  the  paraphernalia  of  the  wife  is  her 
heritage.^  But  these  special  cases  of  succession  were  also  universal 
successions  in  the  sense  above  indicated;  namely,  successions 
to  masses  of  property  ("  Vermogensinbegriffe  ")»  ^^d  ?ot  merely 
to  specific  thingSg^  First  of  all  in  the  cities,  and  then  after  the 
eception  everywhere,  the  theoretical  unity  of  the  entire  heritage 

\  was  established,  and  the  application  of  the  Roman  concept  of  a 
"  imiversal "  succession  was  thereby  made  possible  in  the  sense 
of  a  "  general  "  succession.    At  the  same  time  the  effects  of  the 

'  older  view  continued  to  be  felt.  ^)r  example  it  was  nowhere, 
possible  to  establish  the  Roman  principle  that  inheritance  must 
be  bftsed  either  solely  upon  testamentary  succession  or  solely 
upon  intestate  succession.  Again,  liability  for  obligations  con- 
tinued to  be  differently  regulated  than  in  the  Roman  law,  for  the 
reason  that  the  idea  of  a  perpetuation  in  one  person  of  the  entire 
personality  of  the  deceased  found  no  footing.  And  above  all, 
special  rules  of  succession  in  particular  fonns  of  property  were 
preserved  in  the  regional  systems  {infra,  §§  114-16),  and  have 
been  in  part  further  developed  by  statute  in  very  recent  timesTl 

§  103.  Devolution  of  the  Heritage.'  (I)  The  Older  Lliw.  — 
Since  the  heir  was  freed  by  the  death  of  the  deceased,  according 
to  the  view  of  the  Grermanic  law,  merely  from  a  limitation  upon 
his  powers  (inasmuch  as  he  then  entered  into  the  administra- 
lion  of  an  estate  whose  constituent  elements  had  already  belonged 
to  him  in  the  lifetime  of  the  deceased  *),  and  since  it  was  clearly  de- 
fined by  statute  who  was  heir  by  virtue  of  blood  relationship,  the 
heritage  was  logically  regarded  as  passing  to  the  heir  immediately 
upon  the  death  of  the  deceased.  His  acquisition  of  the  estate 
was  not  dependent  uponjii  act  of  will  andean  expressipii^f  will 

^on  his  part.  It  was  not  the  heir  who  must  perform  a  juristic 
act ;  the  deceased  himself,  by  his  death,  effected  the  substitution 
of  the  heir  in  his  place.    As  Brunner  has  shown,*^  it  must  be  as- 

^  Brunner,  "Tiber  den  germanisohen  Ursprung  dee  droit  de  retour'\ 
in  his  **For8ohungen"  (1894),  676-765.  ^ 

«  Ssp.,  I,  24,  §  3. 

»  Co8ack,  **Der  Besitz  des  Erben"  (1877);  Behrend,  "Anevang  und 
Erbengewere",  in  the  "Breslauer  Festschrift  fur  Beseler"  (1885). 

*  V.  Amira,  "Reoht",  (2d  ed.),  108. 

■  In  the  essay  (cited  infra,  p.  740)  on  the  continued  life  of  the  dead, 
31  et  seq,,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  primitive  Germans,  doubtless  lika 
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sumed  that  the  deceased  was  conceived  of  In  Gennanic  antiquity 
in  a  purely  materialistic  manner  as  himself  active^  as  himself  plac- 
ing the  heir  in  possession  of  the  heritage  by  a  juristic  act  thatlX 
corresponded  roughly  to  the  legal  formality  of  "  exire  "  in  the 
conveyance  of  land  (9upra,  p.  242).  This  view  is  the  explanation 
of  the  legal  proverb  already  mentioned  ^upra  (p.  190),  —  which 
though  attested  only  from  the  1400  s  onward  perfectly  expressed 
the  primitive  ideas  here  in  question,  —  "  der  Tote  erbt  den  Le- 
benden  " :  that  is,  the  dead  person  makes  the  living  his  heir  ("  er- 
ben  "  used  transitively,  as  in  the  compound  "  vererben  ")•  There- 
fore upon  the  death  of  the  deceased  the  seisin  of  lands  included  in 
the  estate  also  passed  directly  to  the  heir ;  a  rule  which  likewise 
founJ  expression  in  the  French  maxim  "  le  mort  saisit  le  vif  ", 
the  dead  seises  the  living.  This  was  true  even  when  the  heir  y 
was  absent  or  imknown,  and  when  a  third  person  not  entitled^ 
thereto  was  in  possession  of  the  heritage.  In  these  cases  the  law- 
ful heir  acquired,  if  not  the  physical,  at  least  the  ideal  seisin  of  the 
heritage.  There  could  never  be  a  break  in  the  seisin ;  "  the  hand 
of  the  deceased,  cold  and  weak  in  death,  let  fall  the  ear  of  com, 
the  symbol  of  his  land ;  but  it  fell,  not  to  the  floor,  but  into  the 
hand  of  the  heir ;  it  had  no  time  to  become  lordless."  ^  There- 
fore, when  the  heir,  particularly  if  he  was  not  seised  at  the  death 
of  the  deceased  (that  is,  if  he  was  not  "  sitting  "  upon  the  herit- 
age at  the  death  of  the  deceased),  performed  a  legal  and  for- 
mal act  of  taking  possession,  and  when  in  so  doing  he  caused  to 
be  issued  a  judicial  decree  instating  him  in  the  possession  (as 
was  quite  a  conmion  practice),  this  did  not  serve,  as  might  be 
supposed,  to  create  the  seisin,  but  merely  for  its  visible  establish- 
ment and  the  defense  of  his  right  as  against  third  parties.  If  he 
was  prevented  from  taking  possession  by  an  abator  who  did  not 
contest  his  right  of  inheritance  but  relied  upon,  some  special  legal 
title,  —  as  e,g.  that  of  a  vendee,  —  then  the  heir,  in  case  he  could 
not  allege  a  violent  dispossession,  was  obliged  to  bring  an  action 
against  him  as  owner  for  delivery  of  possession.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  such  third  person  refused  delivery  because  he  claimed  to 
be  himself  the  heir,  or  because  he  contested  the  claimant's  quali- 
flcations  as  heir,  then  the  latter,  relying  upon  his  ideal  seisin, 
brought  an  action  for  the  inheritance  ("  von  erves  wegene  "), 

many  other  races  in  an  earl^  stag^  of  civilization,  regarded  dead  persons  as 
subjects  of  rights  and  duties.     The  principles  laid  down  on  p.  46  suvra 
that  physical  death  was  always  regarded  as  the  end  of  capacity  for  r|gnt8 
must  be  limited  accordingly  as  respects  the  oldest  period. 
1  HeuBler,  ''Institutionen",  II,  531. 
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which  secured  to  him  in  litigation  the  preferential  status  of  one 
enjoying  seisin.  In  some  medieval  legal  systems,  particularly 
in  those  of  the  Netherlands,  resort  was  had  at  the  instance  of  the 
claimant  to  the  heritage  (whose  claim  must  be  made  within  a  year 
and  day  after  the  death  of  the  deceased)  to  a  peculiar  procedure 
called  the  right  of  "  Erbhaus  "  or  "  Sterbehaus  "  (patrimonial- 
house,  death-house).  This  was  preserved  in  the  Netherlands 
down  into  the  1800  s.  If,  namely,  the  abator  refused  to  deliver 
the  land  to  the  person  claiming  to  be  heir,  alleging  himself  to  be 
the  heir,  then  "  the  bench  was  erected  ",  that  is  a  session  of 
the  court  was  held,  in  the  very  house  where  the  deceased  died. 
Thereupon  the  claimant  to  the  inheritance,  proceeding  as  in  the 
action  of  "  anefang  ",  that  is  grasping  the  door-post  in  a  formal 
manner  prescribed  by  law,  demanded  that  his  seisin  be  recog- 
nized. The  court  examined  summarily  the  evidence  submitted 
by  the  parties  as  heirs,  and  granted  the  seisin  to  that  party  who 
was  able  to  produce  the  better  proofs,  thereby  assuring  to  him  the 
r61e  of  defendant  in  the  action  for  the  heritage,  and  meanwhile  the 
authority  to  act  as  heir.  If  the  occupant  of  the  lands  opposed 
no  allegation  of  an  independent  right  as  heir  to  the  claimant's 
demand  for  instatement  in  possession,  yet  wished  to  deliver  them 
only  after  due  proof  of  the  legitimate  heirship  of  the  claimant 
and  upon  judicial  authority,  or  if  the  judge  had  taken  the  herit- 
age into  his  custody  (e.g.  because  the  heirs  were  imknown)  an 
mstatement  of  the  heir  by  the  court  was  common,  in  Germany 
as  elsewhere.  This  was  likewise  required  to  be  demanded  within 
a  year  and  a  day,  since  "  the  death-house  remained  open  "  for 
that  period  only.  Here  again  the  one  claiming  as  heir  performed 
a  formal  act  of  taking  possession  "  boven  an  dem  dorstele  und 
neden  an  der  swellen  "  ("  above  on  the  door,  and  below  on  the 
threshold  ") ;  ^  at  the  same  time  he  was  required  to  give  security 
*'  for  the  unconditional  delivery  of  the  heritage  to  whatever  per- 
son might  later  present  himself  with  better  title."  Thereupon 
the  court  instated  him  in  possession.  As  the  formula  customary 
in  Basel  ran,  it  set  him  "  in  the  power  and  seisin  of  all  the 
heritage  and  property  which  the  deceased  had  left  at  Basel  and 
in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire."^  Such  judicial  instatement 
("  Einsetzung  ")  in  possession  was  originally  usual  only  in  special 
cases  that  required  the  seisin  to  be  established  in  a  legally  for- 
mal manner ;  but  toward  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  doubtless 
under  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law,  it  became  customary  in 

1  Cf.  Heusler,  "Institutionen  ",  II,  564.  « Ibid.,  538. 
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.  many  regions,  particularly  in  South  Germany,  to  entrust  the  con- 
trol of  the  inheritance  to  the  public  authorities  in  all  cases,  and 
to  prohibit  the  heir  from  himself  reducing  the  heritage  to  posses^ 
sion.  The  "  reformations "  of  town-law  prescribed  in  general 
terms  a  judicial  investiture,  thereby  sacrificing  to  be  sure  the 
Germanic  legal  principle. of  the  immediate  devolution  of  the  in- 
heritance. The  heir  was  forbidden  to  take  possession  immedi- 
ately upon  the  death  of  the  deceased ;  he  was  required  to  observe, 
first,  the  "  rest  "  of  the  heritage  ("  Nachlassruhe  **)•  To  this  re- 
gard shown  for  the  decedent  and  his  widow  was  due  the  origin  of 
the  institute,  already  mentioned,  of  the  "  thirty  days  "  (supra, 
p.  636) ;  which  however  also  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  heir 
himself,  since  he  need  not  until  after  the  expiration  of  such  term 
make  answer  to  creditors  of  the  deceased,  claimants  to  the  estate, 
or  coheirs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rules  already  mentioned  con- 
cerning judicial  investiture  show  that  the  retaking  of  possession 
must  happen  within  a  year  and  a  day.  After  the  expiration  of 
such  period,  —  in  the  case  of  lands  after  expiration  of  thirty-one 
years  and  a  day,  —  the  heir  lost  his  right  under  the  rule  of  pre- 
clusive prescription,  unless  he  was  in  a  situation  of  actual  neces- 
sity. In  this  case  the  judge  confiscated  the  property  as  heir- 
less.* 

(II)  The  Modem  Law.  — After  the  Reception  the  Roman  rules 
regulating  the  devolution  of  the  inheritance  attained  the  authority 
of  common  law.  Under  them,  a  direct  acquisition  of  the  title, 
similar  la.thaL of  the  Germanic  law,  took  place  only  in  the  case 
of  children  ("  sui  heredes  ")>  an  acceptance  of  the  inheritance 
By  the  heir,  either  express  ("  hereditatis  aditio  ")  or  tacit  ("  pro 
herede  gestio  ")>  being  required  in  other  cases.  The  Romanists 
were  able  to  secure  the  rejection  of  the  old  Germanic  principle  by 
the  common  law  notwithstanding  that  such  rejection  directly 
contradicted  the  popular  sense  of  right,  and  some  of  the  older 
and  modem  regional  systems  also  abandoned  it  (for  example, 
the  "reformations"  of  Nuremberg  and  Frankfort,  the  Land- 
recht  of  Mainz,  of  Wiirttemberg  and  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Austrian 
and  the  Saxon  Codes),  but  many  other  regional  systems  retained 
it,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  still  regarding  the  title  as  passing  to 
the  heir  directly  upon  the  death  of  the  deceased.  These  systems^ 
were  followed  by  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht "  and  by  a  Liibeck^ 
statute  of  1862,  —  and  this  both  as  to  statutory  and  testamentary 
succession;   whereas  the  Code  Civil  retained  the  Germanic  rule 

»  Sep.,  I,  28.  " 
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only  in  the  case  of  statutory  heirs  (the  "  h^ritiers  l^times  " 
and  the  "  16gataire  universel  ")•  On  the  other  hand,  most  of 
these  same  legal  systems  succumbed  to  the  theory  of  the  Roman 
law  (which  attained  the  authority  of  common  law)  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  heritage  could  be  acquired  only  directly  and  not 
derivatively,  inasmuch  as  they  abandoned  the  direct  transfer 
of  possession  to  the  heir  and  required  a  special  act  of  taking  pos- 
session on  his  part  {supra,  pp.  211  et  seq.).  The  CivU  Code  has 
followed,  in  general,  the  Prussian  law,  and  has  thus  again  given 
general  validity  to  the  old  Germanic  law :  so  soon  as  the  owner  is_ 
dead,  the  heritage  passes  by  force  of  law  to  the  heir  (§  1942),  and 
the  possession  also  passes  to  him  without  further  formalities^  and 
without  regard  to  the  question  whether  or  not  the  heir  possess  any 
\  actual  control  over  the  things  included  in  the  heritage^  (§  857). 
Therefore,  as  in  the  old  Germanic  law  there  can  now  be  no  estate 
in  abeyance  ("  ruhende  "),  and  all  disputes  concerning  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  one-time  institute  of  the  common  law  have  ended. 
The  heir  may,  however,  renounce  the  heritage  that  falls  to  him, 
provided  that  he  declare  within  a  certain  tune  whether  he  will 
refuse  or  accept  it,  —  that  is,  whether  he  will  or  will  not  make  use 
of  his  right  to  renounce  it ;  acceptance  therefore  signifies  in  the 
present  law  renunciation  of  the  right  to  refuse  the  inheritance. 
The  Swiss  Civil  Code  has  established  for  aU  Switzerland,  for  the 
future,  the  rule  of  the  Germanic  law  governing  the  acquisition 
of  the  heritage.  This  had  already  existed  in  most  of  the  German 
cantons. 

Many  "  reformations  "  of  town-law,  and  later  numerous  stat- 
utes, required  that  either  in  all  or  at  least  in  certain  cases  the  pro- 
bate court  must  intervene  in  the  settlement  of  the  estate  by  pub- 
lication of  the  testament,  by  delivery  of  the  heritage  to  the  heirs 
it  appointed,  and  so  on ;  and  the  modem  codes  also  retained  the 
view  that  the  State  is  bound  to  see  to  the  proper  transfer  of  the 
property.  The  nature  and  the  extent  of  such  cooperation  by 
the  State  was,  however,  variously  defined.  As  contrasted  with  the 
Austrian  Code,  according  to  which  no  one  might  take  possession 
of  an  estate  by  his  own  act  but  must  litigate  his  right  of  inheritance 
in  court,  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht,"  the  Code  Civil,  the  Saxon  and 
the  Zurich  Codes  were  content,  generally  speaking,  to  prescribe 
a  judicial  "  sealing  "  or  division  of  the  heritage  only  when  the 
heirs  were  unknown,  or  missing,  or  minors,  or  when  a  petition 
was  made  to  that  effect;  the  Code  Civil,  moreover,  provides 
the  same  in  every  case  of  testamentary  succession.    The  Civil 
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Code,  like  the  earlier  codes,  provides  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
probate  court.  Under  it  (§  1960)  the  latter  is  bound  to  care  for 
the  security  of  the  heritage  in  case  of  necessity,  —  namely  when 
the  heir  is  unknown  or  when  the  heritage  has  not  yet  been  un- 
questionably accepted ;  for  which  purpose  it  may  order  the  at- 
tachment of  seals,  the  deposit  of  money,  conmiercial  paper,  and 
valuables,  the  preparation  of  an  inventory  of  the  property,  the 
appointment  of  an  administrator,  and  so  on.  In  other  cases  it  is 
1^  to  state  legislation  to  regulate  in  more  detail  the  security  of 
the  heritage;  save  that  there  is  a  provision  of  the  imperial  law 
forbidding  the  testator  to  prohibit  the  sealing  of  the  estates  (as 
was  permitted,  for  example,  under  the  Prussian  law).  The  Civil 
Code  has  taken,  over  from  the  Prussian  law,  also,  the  voucher  or 
"  receipt  "  of  inheritance  ("  Erbscheui  "),  —  unknown  to  the 
common,  to  the  Saxon,  and  to  the  French  law,  —  which  is  given 
to  the  heir  by  the  probate  court  in  witness  of  his  right  to  inherit, 
and  which  enjoys  public  faith. 

§  104.  Liability  for  Obligations  of  the  Deceased.^—  (I)  The  Older 
•Law.  —  Inasmuch  as  purely  personal  legal  relations  are  always^ 
necessarily  non-heritable,  and  since  the  idea  was  unknown  to  the/^ 
Germanic  law  that  the  legal  personality  of  the  deceased  was  con-» 
tinned  in  the  heir,  it  necessarily  followed  that  by  no  means  all  the 
legal  relations  to  which  the  deceased  had  been  a  party  were  con- 
tinued beyond  his  death.  In  particular,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  Germanic  law  to  prevent  certain  obligations  from  determining 
upon  the  death  of  the  deceased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heir  was 
doubtless  liable  to  some  extent,  even  in  the  oldest  Germanic 
law,  for  obligations  of  the  deceased.  To  what  extent  this  was  the 
case  is  debatable,  and  "  is  a  que<3tion  that  can  hardly  be  answered 
with  entire  certainty  from  the  sources  as  respects  the  earliest 
period."  *  The  provisions  of  the  folk-laws  differ  from  one  another. 
In  some  of  them,  —  as  for  example  in*  the  Visigothic,  Burgundian, 
and  Lombard,  —  Roman  influences  are  perceptible;  most  of 
them  refer  to  liability  for  wergeld.    But,  as  Heusler  has  shown,' 

>  Stobbe,  ''t^r  das  Eintreten  des  Erben  in  die  obligatorisohen  Ver- 
bftltnisse  des  Erblassers ",  in  J.  B.  ^m.  R.»  V  (1862),  29^-349 ;  Leiois,  ''Die 
Suooession  des  Erben  in  die  Obb^tion  des  Erblassers  nach  deutschen 
Reoht"  (1864);  Frhr.  v.  Freytagh-Lorinahoven,  *'Die  Schuldenhaf tun^  des 
Erben  nach  den  Uvl&ndischen  Rechtsbiichem ",  in  Z*.  R.  G-,  XXVII 
(1906),  92-118;  "Beispruchsrecht  und  Erbenhaftung",  in  Z«.  R.  G., 
AXVIII  (1907).  69-102;  Ranch,  " Gewahrschaf twrerhaltnis  und  Erbeane 
nach  alterem  deutschen  Recht ''  (supra,  p.  407),  550  et  seq. ;  Gierke,  *'  Scnula 
und  Haftimg",  90  et  seq, 

s  Heusler,  "Institutionen",  II,  541.  •  Ibid.,  541  et  seq. 
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conclusions  concerning  other  obligation  cannot  be  drawn  directly 
from  the  treatment  of  liability  for  wergeld,  because  the  wergeld 
was  from  the  beginning  a  liability  of  the  entire  sib  or  of  the  next 
heirs,  ''inasmuch  as  such  composition  was  given  to  avoid  the 
blood-feud,  which  similarly  threatened  the  entire  sib  and  not  alone 
the  killer."  As  respects  the  medieval  law,  the  Sachsenspiegel, 
in  a  passage  which,  to  be  sure,  is  likewise  much  debated,  gives 
us  the  information  that  certain  obligations  were  regarded  as  not 
belonging  to  the  heritage,  and  therefore  as  lapsing  upon  the  death 
of  the  deceased ;  and  that  the  heir's  liability  was  limited  to  the 
value  of  the  chattels  inherited.^  Purely  personal  obligations, 
such  as  those  arising  from  larceny  and  robber}',  and  similarly  all 
delictual  obligations,  were  extinguished  by  the  d^th  of  the  de- 
ceased imless  they  had  already  basn  established  and  measured  by  a 
judgment  or  by  composition.  Among  contractual  obligations  only 
those  were  heritable  for  which  the  deceased  had  received  and  left 
in  the  heritage  a  "  wederstadinge  "^to  use  the  expression  of 
the  Sachsenspiegel :  that  is,  a  ve^xiein  exchange.  By  this  there 
may  be  meant,  as  Heusler  explains,^  obligations  that  ''  have 
enabled  the  deceased  to  leave  the  heritage  and  the  heirs  to  receive 
it  in  its  existing  form."  In  this  case  the  word  "  wederstadinge  " 
would  not  have  had  ''  the  meaning  of  an  actual  and  demonstrable 
increase  of  the  inheritance  ",  but  that  of  "  an  act  of  performance 
('  Leistimg ')  which,  although  no  longer  present  '  in  natura ', 
nevertheless  has  helped  to  bring  the  heritage  to  the  heirs  in  its 
present  form."  According  to  this  principle,  promises  of  gifts, 
promises  of  alienations,  and  also  gaming  debts,  were  non-herit- 
able ;  but  debts  due  for  loans  were  heritable.  The  sources  that 
follow  the  Sachsenspiegel,  —  equally  those  of  the  group  of  Magde- 
burg town-law  and  the  Schwabenspiegel,  and  the  town-laws  of 
South  Germany,  —  no  longer  recognized  the  requisite  of  a  "  wed- 
erstadinge." On  the  contrary  they  treated  all  contractual  obli- 
gations of  the  deceased  as  constituting  a  portion  of  the  heritage, 
merely  recognizing  certain  special  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  as  for 
example  that  of  debts  that  violated  the  prohibition  of  usury  by 
containing  a  promise  of  interest.  That  obligations  of  suretyship 
were  likewise  non-heritable  imder  the  older  law  has  already  been 
remarked  (supra,  p.  484) ;  their  heritable  character  was  recognized 
only  from  the  second  half  of  the  1200  s  onward,  and  in  isolated 
cases.  Now  in  so  far  as  the  heir  was  held  liable  for  obligations  of 
the  deceased,  this  liability  could  be  enforced  under  the  older  law, 

1  Ssp.,  I,  6,  §  2.  *  Op,  ciL,  549. 
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—  as  this  still  found  expression  in  the  statement  of  the  Sachsen- 
spiegel,  —  only  against  the  chattels  he  inherited.  This  principle 
was  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  decedent  had  been  free 
to  dispose  of  his  chattels  only^  while  bound  as  regarded  the  lands 
by  the  heirs*  rights  in  expectancy  and  of  co-alienation.  In  fact 
*'  the  freedom  of  lands  from  liability  for  debts  was  a  necessary 
principle  in  the  herital  system  of  the  old  law  ",  and  Heusler  ^ 
justly  asks  what  meaning  ownership  in  collective  hand  by  the 
father  and  sons  could  have  had  *'  if  the  father  had  been  able  to 
contract  debts  that  might  compel  the  sons  to  abandon  the  estate 
in  order  to  make  them  good."  With  the  recedence,  however, 
of  the  idea  of  estates  limited  by  the  heir's  indestructible  herital 
rights  ("  Erbgut  ")  this  rule  also  disappeared.  It  still  properly 
found  a  place  in  the  Sachsenspiegel,  which  held  fast  to  the  above 
idea  and  preserved  intact  the  heirs'  rightis  in  expectancy  and 
of  co-alienation,  but  it  is  no  longer  to  be  foimd  in  the  Magde- 
burg law,  in  the  Deutschenspiegel  or  the  Schwabenspiegel,  nor  in 
any  of  the  later  sources.  In  the  second  half  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
at  least  in  Germany  (in  France  and  Belgium  the  old  restriction  was 
longer  maintained),  the  rule  held  that  the  heir  was  liable  for 
the  obligations  of  the  deceased  with  the  entire  estate,  including 
the  land.  It  was  an  after-effect  of  the  old  idea  of  the  herital  es- 
tate ("  Erbgut  ")  when,  in  the  Lubeck  law,  the  equality  of  "  Kauf- 
eigen  "  {supra,  p.  167)  was  expressly  attributed  to  "  ErbgQter  ", 
in  order  that  they  might  be  devoted  by  the  heir  to  the  satisfaction 
of  debts  already  contracted  in  reliance  upon  them  (supra,  p.  167). 
The  heir,  however,  was  always  liable  in  theory  with  the  heritage 
only,  and  not  with  his  other  property ;  it  was  only  when  he  incaii-  / 
tiously  confused  the  two,  or  otherwise  violated  the  rights  of  credi-  L  \y 
tors,  that  he  lost  this  privilege.  On  account  of  this  "  real "  f 
("  sachlich  ")  character  of  the  heir's  liability  he  could  free  himself 
Ax>m  every  liability  by  an  abandonment  of  the  heritage  to  I 
the  creditors.  ^J 

(II)   The  Modem  Law.  —  With  the  Reception  the  Roman  prin- 
ciple, which  was  opposed  to  the  Germanic,  became  established"^^ 
both  in  the  common  law  and  in  the  regional  systems ;   namely,  / 
that  the  heir  became  a  personal  obligor  in  the  place  of  thedeceased,  . 
and  was  therefore  liable  with  his  own  property  beyond  the  value 
of  the  heritage ;  and  from  this  liability  he  could  only  free  him- 
self by  executing  an  inventory  of  the  heritage.    Only  the  Saxon 
Code,  which  strangely  enough  clung  in  this  point  to  the  native 

1  Op.  cU.,  552. 
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law^  and  similarly  the  Liibeck  law,  provided  that  the  heir  should 
be  liable  only  to  the  value  of  the  inheritance.  The  Prussian 
*'  Landrecht  **  also  started  with  the  principle  of  limited  liability,  but 
it  later  abandoned  this,  recognizing  instead  an  unlimited  liability 
when  an  heir,  after  taking  possession  without  "  reservation  of 
an  inventory  ",  allowed  a  certain  statutory  period  to  elapse  with- 
out preparing  such  and  depositing  it  in  court.  To  this  extent 
the  preparation  of  an  inventory  was  here,  exactly  as  in  the  conmion 
and  the  French  law,  actually  an  advantage,  since  it  avoided 
the  increased  liability  that  was  otherwise  incurred.  In  the  common 
law  it  was,  further,  a  debated  question  whether  the  heir  ofji  feudal 
estate  ("  Benefizialerbe  ")  was  liable  as  in  the  Justinian,  law  to 
'  the  amount  of  the  estate,,  r-  so  that  the  sum  for  which  execution 
Jcoutd  be  had  by  the  creditors  of  the  deceased  against  the  heir's 
individual  property  was  limited  to  the  value  of  the  inheritance,  — 
or  whether,  as  was  assumed  in  the  prevailing  practice,  his  liability 
was  limited  to  the  specific  things  inherited,  so  that  the  creditors 
could  enforce  claims  against  his  private  property  only  so  far  as 
the  value  of  such  things  had  passed  by  the  inheritance  into  his 
private  estate.  Some  of  the  regional  systems  adopted  the  Roman 
viewpoint ;  others,  as  the  Prussian  "  Landrecht "  and  the  Saxon 
Code,  adopted  the  milder  view  of  the  common-law  practice,  which 
was  in  accord  with  the  Grermanic  law.  The  present  Civil  Code  has 
conformed  on  thewhole  to  the  rule  of  the  Prussian  "Landrecht" ; 
in  particular,  it  does  not  impose  upon  the  heir  a  liability  beyond 
i,.'  the  value  of  the  heritage ;  that  is,  it  does  not  impose^n  unlimited  _ 
liability  to  the  extent  of  his  entire  ?u>pa,|^atg_jyopeyi;y^__^Its  com- 
"'^plicated  provisions  have  the  effect  of  creating  provisionally  a 
loosely  defined  condition  of  unlimited  but  limitable  liability, 
which  may  be  definitively  discharged  in  two  ways.  In  case  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  decedent's  estate  and  an  official  administration 
thereof,  and  equally  in  case  of  a  so-called  plea  of  "  insolvency  " 
("  Erschopfung  ",  poverty,  o^  "  Unzulanglichkeit ",  insufficient 
assets) ,  the  heir  is  liable  only  to  a  limited  extent.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  an  inventory  period  is  allowed  to  the  heir  and  he  permits  it 
to  pass  without  presenting  an  inventory,  or  if  he  therein  states 
the  condition  of  the  heritage  falsely  and  to  the  damage  of  the 
creditor,  he  becomes  liable  without  limitation. 

§  105.  Plurality  of  Heirs.^  —  (I)  The  Older  Law. — Succession 
by  one  heir  among  several  of  the  same  degree  was  unknown  to  the 
Germanic  law,  and  equally  under  the  German  law  the  heritage 

1  See  Ernst  Mayer,  work  cited  on  pp.  585,  104  et  aeq. 
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passed  to  the  co-heirs  ("  Ganerben  ")  collectively ;  they  were 
regarded  as  the  successors  of  the  decedent  by  collective  rights 
to  the  same  extent  as  a  single  heir.  The  apportionable  rights 
and  obligations  included  in  the  heritage  also  passed  to  the  co-heirs 
without  division.  Thus  there  resulted  a  community  of  collective 
hand  between  the  co-heirs.  Indeed^  as  has  already  been  explained 
(pp.  139  et  seq.,  150  et  seq.,  234  et  ^^g.)^  these  co-heir  commimities  con- 
stituted one  of  the  most  important  and  most  common  applications 
of  the  principle  of  collective  hand.  In  accord  with  that  principle, 
each  co-heir  had  for  his  part  a  share  in  the  collective  estate,  notwith- 
standing that  he  could  not  have  disposed  thereof  alone ;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  could  demand  at  any  moment  a  severance  of  the 
same,  since  impartibility  of  the  collective  estate,  indissolubility 
of  the  community,  was,  as  already  seen,  by  no  means  essential 
to  that  principle.  But  just  as  this  freedom  of  partition  led,  as 
is  well  known,  to  the  greatest  political  evils  in  the  field  of  public 
law,  so  also  it  involved  great  dangers  within  the  private  law.  For, 
as  is  justly  said  in  Freidank's  "  Bescheidenheit  " :  "  Breitiu  eigen 
werdent  smal,  So  man  si  teilet  mit  der  zal  "  ("  large  estates  be- 
come small  if  always  divided  by  the  number  of  children")* 
There  existed  a  partial  check  upon  this  tendency,  though  cer- 
tainly only  a  weak  one,  in  that,  a  co-heir's  claim  for  partition 
could  be  excluded  by  contract;  more  effective  was  popular 
custom,  which  at  least  among  the  peasantry  clung  long  and 
generally  to  undivided  management. 

If  a  partition  of  the  heritage  was  made,  then  an  old  rule,  ob- 
served particularly  in  the  Saxon  law,  provided  that  the  older 
should  divide  and  the  younger  should  choose ;  ^  because,  as 
Jacob  Grimm  remarks,  "to  divide  implies  the  maturer  under- 
standing, to  choose  implies  the  innocence  of  youth."  ^  If  more 
than  two  parts  were  involved  resort  was  usually  had  to  lot.  Im- 
partible things,  and  also  lands,  were  frequently  not  alienated, 
but  instead  abandoned  to  on^  of  the  heirs,  who  was  then  bound 
to  compensate  the  others  either  by  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money  or  by  a  rent  charged  upon  the  land  (so-called  "  Erbe- 
gelder  ",  heir-money).  To  determine  the  value  resort  was  had 
to  the  process  of  "  Setzen  zu  Gelde  " ;  that  is,  one  of  the  co-heirs 
set  a  price  at  which  he  would  take  over  the  land  or  leave  it  to  the 
other  heirs  as  they  might  prefer.  The  one  fixing  the  price  was 
frequently  chosen  by  lot,  for  example  in  Hamburg  and  Liibeck ; 
frequently,  however,  particular  heirs  had  a  preferential  right  to 
1  Ssp.,  Ill,  29,  {  2.  >  *'Reoht8aItertUmer",  I,  66a . 
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take  lands  included  in  the  estate  in  return  for  indemnity  given 
to  the  other  co-heirs, — for  example,  in  the  case  of  peasant  hold- 
ings the  sons  before  the  daughters,  in  the  case  of  the  paternal 
house  the  youngest,  and  otherwise  the  eldest  son  (infra,  §§  115- 
116).  If  nobody  desired  to  take  over  the  land  it  was  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  were  divided  among  the  heirs. 

In  the  partition  of  the  heritage,  —  the  actual  carrying  out 
of  which  was  ordinarily  left  to  the  heirs,  although  the  public  author- 
ities came  to  intervene  at  an  early  date,  especially  when  there 
were  minor  heirs, — the  children  were  required,  from  the  earliest 
times,  to  throw  into  a  hotchpot  gifts  received  by  them  from  the 
deceased  during  his  lifetime,  such  property  being  reckoned  against 
them  in  the  distribution  in  order  to  accomplish  an  equalization. 
To  be  sure  not  all  gifts  ("  Gaben  ")>  —  for  example,  not  presents 
("  Geschenke  ")  made  by  the  father  to  a  child  under  his  mundium 
for  necessities,  such  as  clothing,  weapons,  horses;^  nor  the 
expenses  of  a  daughter's  marriage.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
"  outfit "  ("  Ausstattung  ")  that  was  given  to  a  child  when  it 
left  the  paternal  household  was  the  chief  among  the  gifts  that 
must  be  thrown  into  the  common  estate  for  partition.^  Of  course 
if  a  child's  rights  had  been  entirely  satisfied  by  such  gifts  there 
could  be  no  question  of  a  duty  of  contribution,  since  such  a  child 
did  not  share  in  the  partition  of  the  heritage. 

(II)  The  Modem  Law.  —  The  joint  ownership  in  collective 
hand  which  existed  between  co-heirs  under  the  Grermanic  law, 
was  displaced  in  the  common  law  by  the  Roman  co-ownership. 
Each  heir  received  a  fractional  part  of  the  specific  things  included 
in  the  estate ;  contractual  claims  and  debts  ("  Forderungen  und 
Schulden  ")  passed  without  formal  division  in  proportion  to  the 
number  sharing  the  heritage.  In  the  same  way  the  French  and 
Saxon  law  provided  that  all  apportionable  rights  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  co-heirs  immediately  upon  the  vesting  of  the 
estate ;  in  the  impartible  portions  of  the  same,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  acquired  a  co-ownership  in  imdivided  shares  ("  nach  Bruch- 
teilen  "),  so  that  each  co-heir  could  immediately  dispose  of  his 
share  of  the  individual  things  included  therein.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Prussian  "Landrecht",  as  already  mentioned  (p.  150), 
regulated  the  herital  commimity  as  a  community  in  collective 
hand,  after  the  manner  of  the  Germanic  law.  This  has  been 
followed  by  the  Civil  Code,  though  to  be  sure  not  without  recog- 
nizing in  various  respects  the  principles  of  community  in  undivided 

»  Ssp.,  1, 10.  « JWd.,  1, 13.  §  1. 
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shares.  Thus,  in  particular,  individual  objects  included  in  the 
estate  can  be  disposed  of,  in  accord  with  the  principle  of  collective 
hand,  only  by  all  of  the  co-heirs  together ;  whereas  alienations  of 
the  entire  estate  can  be  made  independently  by  each  co-heir,  in 
accord  with  the  "  quotal "  principle,  to  the  extent  of  his  share ; 
only,  in  the  latter  case  his  co-heirs'  rights  of  pre-emption  {supra, 
p.  400)  restrict  his  dispositive  freedom.  As  regards  creditors 
and  debtors  of  the  decedent's  estate,  the  co-heirs  are  liable  and 
entitled  collectively ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  respects  their  legal 
relations  among  themselves  during  the  continuance  of  the  com- 
munity, the  rules  of  community  in  undivided  shares  are  applied ; 
so  that  every  co-heir  can  demand  at  any  time  a  dissolution  of 
the  commimity.  Dissolution  may,  indeed,  under  the  present 
law,  be  prohibited  by  testamentary  disposition  of  the  decedent ; 
but  only  for  a  definite  period  of  time  defined  by  statute,  and  not 
absolutely,  inasmuch  as  such  a  disposition  becomes  ineffective, 
theoretically,  when  thirty  years  have  passed  since  the  vesting  of 
the  inheritance.  In  general,  actual  dissolution  is  left  under  the 
present  law  to  the  co-heirs  themselves ;  but  the  probate  court 
may  intervene  at  their  instance,  and  the  deceased  also  may  regu- 
late the  dissolution  by  testamentary  disposition.  As  respects 
the.  duty  of  hotchpot  the  rules  of  the  Roman  institute  of  "  col- 
latio  "  prevailed  in  the  common  law.  Here  again  the  Civil  Code 
has  followed  for  the  most  part  the  earlier  Prussian  law,  which 
in  substantial  agreement  with  other  modem  codes  and  with 
many  special  statutes  subjected  to  hotchpot  whatever  the  child 
had  received  either  as  dowry  ("Aussteuer")  upon  marriage,  or  to 
set  it  up  in  an  independent  household,  trade,  or  other  means  of 
livelihood.  But  whereas  the  Prussian  law  extended  the  duty  of 
hotchpot  to  ordinary  presents  from  the  decedent  when  these 
were  lands  or  invested  capital,  the  Civil  Code  restricts  the  duty 
of  hotchpot  to  such  gifts  as  are  made  as  dowry  or  "  outfit  "  ("  Aus- 
stattung  "),  and  also,  provided  they  exceed  an  ordinary  amount, 
to  gifts  that  are  intended  for  professional  training  or  for  en- 
joyment as  current  income.  Moreover,  the  testator  can  specially 
provide  for  the  extension  or  restriction  of  these  rules.  Under  the 
Civil  Code,  as  under  the  earlier  law,  the  duty  of  hotchpot  always 
affects  descendants  only ;  but  it  applies  under  the  Civil  Code,  — 
unlike  the  Saxon  Code,  but  in  agreement  with  the  common  and 
the  Prussian  law,  —  not  only  to  statutory  but  also  to  testamentary 
succession,  whenever  the  statutory  rules  of  succession  are  declared 
by  the  testator  to  be  the  basis  of  his  dispositions. 
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§  106.  Bystam  and  Dogreea  of  Blood  Balatlooshtp.  (I)  Btabto 
and  Unstable  8ibt.     Narrower  and  wider  drdea  of  KIndiad. — In 

the  earliest  times  the  kindred  coincided  with  the  solidary  agnatic 
union  of  the  sib  {supra,  pp.  114  ei  seq.).    The  members  of  the  sib, 

1  Danz,  "Versuch  dner  historischen  Entwiddmu:  der  gemeinrecht-> 
lichen  Erbfolgeart  in  Lehen*'  (1793);  J.  Chr.  Majer,  "Qermaniena 
Urverfassung'^  (1798),  82-105,  and  "Teutsche  Erbfolge  sowohl  Qberhaupt 
als  insbes.  in  Lehen  und  Stammgtiter ",  I  (1805;  a  continuation  of  the 
former  book),  1-139;  v.  Sydow,**D9XViellung  des  Erbrechts  nach  dem. 
Sachsenspiegel"  (1828);  Siegd,  "Die  gennanisohe  Verwandschaftsbe- 
rechnung  mit  besonderer  6eziehung  auf  die  Erbenfolge^  (1853) ; 
Wasserschleben,  "Das  Prinzip  der  Successionsordnung  nach  deutschem, 
insbesondere  s&chsischem  Recht"  (1860);  Homeyer^  "Die  Stellung  dea 
Sachsenspiegels  zur  Parentelenordnung''  (1860);  Rive,  **Zut  Fra^  nach 
dem  Prinzip  der  Successionsordnung  im  germanischen  Recht",  m  J.  B. 
gem.  R.,VI  (1863),  197  et  aeq. ;  Wasaeraehleben,  "Die  gennanisohe  Verwandt- 
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that  is  all  persons  who  were  descended  from  a  common  male  ances- 
tor or  "  tnmcal  father  "  ("  Stammvater  ")>  were  "  blood-friends  " 
{*'  Blutsfreimde  ")  in  consequence  of  such  descent.  No  other  kin- 
ship, through  wives  and  mothers,  existed.  In  earliest  times 
marriages  may  have  been  customary  among  the  primitive  Ger- 
mans, as  among  other  races,  only  between  members  of  the  same 
sib  (endogamous  marriages).  But  when  marriages  with  women 
of  other  sibs  had  also  become  common  (exogamous  marriages) 
the  wives  thereby  became  absolutely  isolated  from  their  own 

schaftsbereohnuiig:,  Eine  Replik*'  (1864);  Stobhe,  ''Die  Erbfolgeordnung 
nach  den  Magdeburger  SchofiFensprUchen  ",  in  his  '*Beitrage'\  37-58 ;  Lewis, 
"Zur  Lehre  von  der  Successionsordnimg  des  deutschen  Kechts",  in  Krit. 
Vj.  IX  (1867),  23  et  seq,,  XIV  (1872)  et  sea.,  XXII  (1875).  400  et  seq.; 
Brunner,  "Das  anglonormannische  Erbfolgesystem,  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Geschichte  der  Parentelenordnung*'  (1869) ;  Kayser,  '*Das  Erbrecht  nach 
den  Edicten  der  langobardischen  Konige",  in  ZK  R.  G.,  VIII  (1869), 
466  et  seq. ;  Wasserschleben,  *'  Das  Prinzip  der  Erbenfolge  nach  den  ilteren 
deutschen  und  verwandten  Rechten"  (1870);  Ruber,  "Die  schweizer- 
ischen  Erbrechte  in  ihrer  Entwicklung  seit  der  Ablosung  des  alten  Bundes 
vom  deutschen  Reich"  (1872);  v.  Amira,  "Erbenfolge  und  Verwandt- 
schaftsgliederung  nach  den  altniederdeutschen  Rechten"  (1874);  Rosin, 
"  Commentatio  ad  titulum  legis  Salicae  LIX,  'de  alodis'"  (1875) ;  Gierke, 
**  Erbrecht  und  Vicinenrecht  im  Edict  Chilperichs ",  in  Z^  R.  G.,  XII 
(1876),  430  et  seq,;  Rosin,  "Der  Begriflf  der  Schwertmagen "  (1877); 
MUler,  "Daslangobardische  Erbrecht",  in  ZK  R.  G.,  XIII  (1878),  68-104; 
Brunner,  "Sippe  und  Wergeld",  in  Z«.  R.  G.,  Ill  (1882),  1-87;  Kohler, 
"Ziur  Lehre  von  der  Parentelenordnung "  in  his  "  Gesammelte  Abhand- 
lungen"  (1883),  341-367;  "Zwei  Studien  tiber  das  sogenannte  Repr&- 
sentationsrecht ",  in  same,  367-421;  Pappenheim,  "Zur  Erbfolgeord- 
nung  des  langobardischen  Rechts",  in  Forsch.  D.  G.,  XXIII  (1883),  616 
et  seq.;  Schanz,  "Das  Erbfolgeprinzip..des  Sachsenspiegels  una  des  Maf- 
deburger  Rechts"  (1883);  Schroder,  "Uber  die  Bezeichnung  der  Spindel- 
magen  in  der  ^Iteren  deutschen  Rechtssprache",  in  Z<.  R.  G.,  IV  (1883), 
1-15;  Opet,  "Die  erbrechtliche  Stellung  der  Weiber  in  der  Zeit der Volks- 
rechte",  no.  25  (1888)  of  Gierke's  ^' Untersuchungen " ;  Frommhold, 
"BeitrSge  zur  Geschichte  der  Einzelerbf olge ",  no.  33  (1889)  of  Gierke's 
"Untersuchungen";  Selig,  "Die  Erbfolgeordnung  des  Schwabenspie- 
gels"  (1890);  Stutz,  "Das  Verwandtschaftsbild  des  Sachsenspiegels  und 
seine  Bedeutung  fur  die  sachsische  Erbfolgeordnimg",  no.  34  (1890)  of 
Gierke's  "Untersuchungen";  Picker,  "Untersuchungen  ziur  Erbenfolge 
der  ostgermanischen  Rechte"  (4  vols,  and  2  half-vols.,  1891-1904,  in- 
complete) ;  Heymann,  "Die  Grundztige  des  gesetzlichen  Verwandtenerb- 
rechts  nach  dem  BGB"  (1896);  Vinogradoff,  "Geschlecht  und  Ver- 
wandtschaf t  im  altnorwegischen  Recht",  in  ZT  Soz.  W.  G.,  Ill  (1898), 
1^3 ;  V.  DuUzig,  "Das  deutsche  Grunderbrecht ",  no.  58  (1899)  of  Gierke's 
"Untersuchungen";  Brunner,  "Kritische  Bemerkungen  zur  Geschichte 
des  germanischen  Weibererbrechts",  in  Z*.  R.  G.,  XXI  (1900),  1-19; 
Rosen,  "Beitrage  ziur  Lehre  von  der  Parentelenordnung  und  Verwandt- 
sohaftsberechnung  nach  deutschem  und  osterreichischem,  jUdischem  und 
kanonischem Recht", inGrunhut's Z. Priv. off.  R. Gegenw.. XXVIII (1901), 
341-404;  CaiUemer,  "Etudes  sui  la  confiscation  et  Tadministration  des 
successions  par  les  pouvoirs  publics  au  moyen  &ge"  (1901) ;  Pappenheim 
on  Kjer,  "Dansk  og  langobardisk  Arveret"  (1901),  in  Z*.  R.  G.,  XXII 
(1901),  356-399;  Gdl,  "Der  Ausschluss  der  Aszendenten  von  der  Erben- 
folge und  das  FaUrecht",  no.  72  (1904)  of  Gierke's  "Untersuchungen"; 
Gross,  "Medieval  Law  of  Intestacy",  in  "Select  Essays  A.  A.  L.  H.  ,  III, 
723  et  seq. ;  Ernst  Mayer ^  op,  cit.  p.  585  supra,  104  et  seq, 
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una!  aid  naxerzal  li=ci;«d  v^et?  fh-iied.  Tbe  sA  of  the  vife 
l^KaxDe  for  ti;^  z^ot  2»;ci9:fct>:c:  the  sb  cf  ibe  oodxr.  Thus  a 
AWt-^Mi  j*^lr^  vTilin  Ufc*  sioiATv  acsuac  rzanii^  relation.^ 
\h^:^:t  frf/si  a  ^^.dmo^  male  zr^ststar  ns  then  no  kii^er  alone 
iUrfi'/iv*:^  hit  ir,«^rad  de«ce;rt  frr<3  a  pank^^lar  pair  of  parents. 
Ea^,4k  iryfiviri-^  do  kr^zcr  be>:<:^ed  Qcrrfy  to  that  ^Ifoap  of 
f«:3>/ir%  «ho  had  vith  hhn  a  cocizn.^i  ancestor  throo^  a  male  fine 
of  a-cer/iar.t^.  but  had  also  his  orn  bwiv  of  paternal  and  maternal 
bkiod  nrlatjves  to  wrk^  htlocgei  at  the  most,  along  with  himself, 
hi^  brrAb^rs  and  ^^ters  of  the  til  hkfod.  In  this  srnsr,  to  use 
Fkrker^%  «trikiBg  expression,  the  sib '^  changed  **  for  each  individnaU 
or  at  ]0aust  for  each  group  of  ^^  brothers  and  sisters.  With  this 
step,  the  cr^K-ept  of  blood  relationship  in  the  broader  sense 
(**  Blut'Ven^nj^^-haft  *'.,  inclusive  both  of  agnates  and  cognates, 
replaced  the  oWer  an^T narrower  concept  which  had  so  designated 
the  agnatic  relative  only ;  the  unstable  {"*  wechsefaide  '*)  sib  re> 
placed  the  v>Ikiar>'  or  stable  ("  feste  ")  sib. 

Jlc  blorjd  rebtives  were  known  as  **  friends  "  ("  Freunde  ", 
"  HoWe  ",  **  (Jesippen  ",  "  (iatten  '*,  "  (SattlingTl ;  among  the 
West  Germans  they  were  also  known  as  "  magen  "  (CHd  High  G. 
'*  mkf;  '').  Xo  di\nsion  within  the  kindred  seems  to  have  existed 
in  the  earliest  period.  Kinship  was  assumed  so  far  as  common 
blorjd  could  be  established ;  a  \'iew  which  long  retained  vitality, 
and  found  expression  for  example  in  the  l^al  maxim  ''  the  blood 
of  friends  bcjils  even  though  it  be  but  a  drop  "  ("  Freundesblut 
wallt  uml  wenn  es  auch  nur  ein  Tropfen  ist  ").  On  the  other 
hand,  most  Germanic  legal  systems  introduced  divisions  within 
the  blood  kinship'  at  an  early  day,  from  practical  considera* 

>  Vinogradojff  essay  just  cited,  42. 
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tions;   although,  to  be  sure,  these  were  everywhere  very  loosely 
drawn. 

The  totality  of  the  blood  relatives,  —  which  may  be  designated 
the  "  Magschaft "  or  blood-friends  in  the  broad  sense,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  solidary  agnatic  group  of  the  sib,^  —  was  divided 
into  paternal  and  maternal  "  Magen  " ;  the  former  including 
kindred  related  through  the  father  and  the  latter  those  related 
through  the  mother.  The  expressions  "  spear  *'  ("  Ger- ", 
"  Speer-  ")  or  "  sword  "  friends,  and  "  spindle  "  ("  Spindel-  ", 
"  Spill-  ")  or  "  distaff  "  ("  Kunkel-  ")  friends  had  another  sig- 
nificance.  Sword-friends  were  the  male  kindred  descended  in  a 
male  line  ("  agnati  masculi ") ;  spindle-friends,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  all  the  female  kindred  and  cdso  the  male  descendants 
of  such.  In  the  case  of  the  "  spindle-  "  friends,  therefore,  there 
was  a  peculiar  extension  of  a  name  taken  from  the  occupation  of 
women,  —  and  therefore  intrinsically  intelligible  only  as  applied 
to  them,  —  to  men ;  a  form  of  speech  which  has  persisted  down 
to  the  present  day  in  such  phrases  as  "  female  descendants  " 
("  weibliche  Nachkommenschaft  ") — for  example  in  the  Prussian 
"Landrecht" — as  synonymous  with  "female  line"  ("weibliche 
Linie  ").  Moreover,  the  old  legal  terminology  frequently  applied 
the  expressions  "  sword  ",  "  spear  "  ("  lancea  ")  and  "  spindle  " 
("  Spindel  ",  "  Spinne  ",  "  fusus  ")  to  designate  alike  a  male  or 
female  individual  and  the  entire  body  of  sword  or  spindle 
friends.* 

Within  the  blood-friends  ("  Magschaft  ")  in  the  broader  sense, 
those  persons  who  belonged  to  the  same  house-community  con- 
stituted a  narrower  and  especially  close  circle,  the  "  Busen  " 
("fathum";  supra,  p.  661).  This  included  son  and  daughter, 
father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  —  the  "  six  hands  of  the 
sib  "  as  they  were  called  in  the  Frisian  sources.  This  closer 
union  and  differentiation  of  the  "  family  "  in  the  narrowest  sense, 
as  distinguished  from  the  wider  circle  of  kindred,  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  disintegration  of  the  "  greater  "  or  truncal  family  of 
primitive  times  into  a  group  of  agnatic  sibs,  within  which  in  turn 
the  "  lesser-"  ("  Sonder-  ")  families,  —  that  is  those  narrowest 
groups  which  were  united  under  the  mundium  of  a  "family- 
father  ",  —  became  independent,  solidary  units,  which  increased 

»  With  Brunner,  "Geschichte",  I  (2d  ed.),  113. 

*  **Lex  Angl.  et  Werin.",  34:  "Tunc  demum  hereditas  ad  fusum  a 
lancea  transeat."  Compare  the  French  leg8^.  maxim,  *'Le  royaume  de 
France  ne  tombe  pas  en  quenouille  {Spindel).*' 
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in  independeiioe  the  looser  the  sib  became  and  the  more  it  was 
confused  with  the  genial  ooooept  of  Mood  idationdiqi  or  kmdied. 
In  the  tennincdogy  of  the  old  law,  the  members  of  this 
narrower  circle  of  kindred  were  not  ooonted  at  all  among  the 
blood-friends  ("Magen")  in  the  proper  sense;  the  blood- 
friends,  acaxding  to  it,  induded  only  those  kindred  who  stood 
out^e  of  the  hottse^conunonity, — the  **  nephews  *'  and  "  nieces  ** 
in  the  broadest  sense.  TTius,  for  example,  the  Sachsenyi^d 
still  distinguidied  among  the  members  of  the  sib — the  "Sip- 
p^;enossen  *\  the  "  Sippezahlen  ",  the  Uood  relatives  generally — 
those  members  thereof  **  who  were  reckoned  among  the  blood* 
friends  (Magen)  ",  namely  those  who  stood  outside  the  nar- 
rowest cirde  of  the  hottse^commonity.^  This  distinction  between 
the  narrower  circle  of  nearest  rdated  members,  and  the  wider 
circle  of  blood-friends  (of  the  "  Magsdiaft "  in  the  narrower 
sense)  was  of  particidarly  fundamental  impratanoe  in  the  ddest 
inheritance  law. 

(II)  ijstam  and  Pagiaai  of  mnaWp.  —  (jomanic  law  recog- 
nized various  systems  by  which  the  wider  circle  of  blood  rdatives, 
—  the  "Magschaft"  or  blood-friends  in  the  broader  sense, — 
were  organized,  and  according  to  which  thdr  decree  of  kinship  was 
measured. 

(1)  Relattonship  by  generations  (the  parentdie  eyHemy — The 
natural  lamination  of  the  agnatic  group  of  the  sib  in  successive 
layers  of  descendants,  or  generations,  was  also  retained  in  the 
systonatic  organization  of  the  kindred  composed  alike  of  paternal 
and  maternal  blood-friends.  Within  the  broad  drcle  of  the 
'*  Magschaft  "  distinct  groui)s  were  formed,  under  this  system,  of 
all  those  persons  who  were  related  through  their  nearest  common 
male  ancestor  or  their  nearest  ancestral  pair.  It  is  the  custom  in 
modem  l^al  science  to  designate  these  groui)s  as  "  parentela 
(also  as  "  Stamme  ",  "  trunks  " ;  "  Linien  ",  "  lines  " ;  "  GUeder 
"  branches  ")•  The  old  legal  sources  written  in  Latin,  however, 
employ  the  expression  "  parentela  "  ("  parentilla  ")  in  another 
sense ;  they  designate  by  it  the  kindred  generally,  the  "  Mag- 
schaft "  in  the  broader  sense.  According  to  the  above  system, 
therefore,  the  kindred  of  any  individual  member  of  the  sib  (the 
"  propositus  ")  were  organized  in  distinct  groups  of  his  own  de- 
scendants, the  descendants  of  his  parents,  of  his  grandparents,  of  hb 
great-grandparents,  and  so  on.  His  own  descendants,  —  children, 
grandchildren,  great-grandchildren,  etc.,  —  constituted  in  relation 

1  Sep.,  I,  3,  §  3. 
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to  himself,  the  first  parentelic  group,  since  he  was  the  male  ancestor 
of  all  of  them.  The  other  descendants  of  his  parents,  —  in  other 
words,  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  descendants,  his  nephews 
and  nieces,  grandnephews  and  grandnieces,  —  constituted  the 
second  parentelic  group.  His  grandparents  and  their  descendants 
in  so  far  as  they  did  not  belong  to  the  first  and  second  parentelic 
groups,  —  in  other  words,  his  uncles  and  aimts,  his  male  and  fe- 
male cousins,  and  their  children,  grandchildren,  and  so  on,  —  were 
included  in  the  third  parentelic  group,  inasmuch  as  all  of  them 
were  related  to  him  through  their  grandfathers  or  through  their 
grandparents.  And  thus  the  enumeration  continued.  The  cal- 
culation of  kinship  upon  the  basis  of  this  system  was  very  simple 
and  natural.  In  the  first  place  the  rule  held  that  the  members 
of  a  nearer  parentelic  group  were  more  nearly  related  to  the  "  pro- 
positus *'  than  those  of  a  more  distant  parentelic  group,  inasmuch 
as  they  shared  with  him  a  nearer  truncal-father.  His  nephews 
were  more  nearly  related  to  him  than  were  his  uncles;  for  they 
and  he  had  a  common  ancestor  in  his  father,  but  his  imcle  and  he 
had  such  only  in  his  grandfather.  Within  any  particular  paren- 
telic group,  however,  the  degree  of  kinship  was  measured  by  the 
lesser  or  greater  distance  from  the  truncal-head  or  truncal-pair  of 
that  group.  The  imcle  was  therefore  more  nearly  related  to  the 
*^  propositus  "  than  was  the  cousin ;  for  the  uncle  was  the  son  and 
the  cousin  the  grandson  of  the  common  male  ancestor,  the  grand- 
father of  the  "propositus."  Unlike  the  Roman,  the  Germanic 
law  did  not  illustrate  degrees  of  kinship  under  the  symbol  of  an 
ancestral  tree  with  its  branches,  but  by  the  human  body  and  its 
limbs  and  joints ;  and  therefore  they  designated  the  generations 
derived  from  the  truncal  male  ancestor  as  "  knees  *'  ("  genu  ", 
**  geniculum  ")•  Eike  von  Repgow  has  described  in  a  celebrated 
and  much  debated  passage  of  his  work  how  the  Saxons  applied 
the  figure  of  the  human  body  to  the  calculation  of  kinship,  and 
especially  to  the  determination  of  herital  rights.*  If  two  persons 
alleged  kinship  with  a  third,  the  "  propositus  "  (who  was  ordina- 
rily the  intestate),  they  were  bound  in  the  first  place  to  name 
a  truncal-father  who  was  common  to  them  and  the  "  propositus." 
If  they  named  the  same  truncal-father,  or  at  least  truncal-fathers 
at  the  same  generation,  —  in  other  words  if  both  belonged,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  "  propositus  ",  to  the  same  parentelic  group,  —  then 
in  order  to  determine  which  of  them  was  the  nearer  to  such  com- 
mon male  ancestor,  a  process  of  "  Abstuppen  ",  described  by  Eike, 

1  Sep.,  1, 3,  {  3. 
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was  resorted  to ;  that  is,  an  enumeration  of  generations  from  the 
truncal-father  to  the  claimants.  Each  of  them  took  the  outline 
of  the  human  body  (the  "  Gliederbild  ")*  placed  the  conmion 
male  ancestor  at  the  head,  and  then  with  the  right  hand  counted 
downward  on  its  left  side  the  generations  intervening  between  him- 
self and  such  truncal-father.  In  so  doing  the  children  of  the 
truncal-father  were  placed,  as  the  "  first  sib-group  "  ("  Sippe- 
zahl  ")>  at  the  neck ;  the  grandchildren,  as  the  "  second  sib- 
group  ",  at  the  shoulder ;  and  the  following  generations  succes- 
sively at  the  elbows,  the  wrists,  the  first,  second,  and  third  joint 
of  the  middle  finger ;  the  last  generation  that  was  considered  under 
the  law  of  inheritance,  —  the  eighth  sib-group  (or  the  seventh 
group  when  reckoning  only  the  "  Magen  ")>  —  was  placed  at  the 
finger  nail,  whence  the  name  "  nail-friends  "  ("  Nagelmagen  ")• 
Whichever  of  such  claimants  occupied  a  higher  joint  was  more 
nearly  related  to  the  truncal-father,  and  therefore  also  with  the 
"  propositus  ",  than  he  who  belonged  in  a  lower  group ;  persons 
belonging  at  the  same  joint  were  related  in  equal  degree.  If  the 
claimants  named  truncal-fathers  of  different  joints  ascending  from 
the  "  propositus  " ;  that  is,  if  they  did  not  belong  to  the  same 
parentelic  group,  then  it  follows  from  what  is  said  above  that 
"the  downward  reckoning  of  the  groups  was  not  necessary;  if 
it  was  nevertheless  made,  it  had  no  other  value  than  when  evidence 
whose  immateriality  becomes  evident  in  the  course  of  its  presen- 
tation is  nevertheless  given  in  full."  *  In  this  calculation  of  kin- 
ship, therefore,  the  nearer  parentelic  group  or  "  line  "  ("  Linie  ") 
was  first  determined,  and  then,  within  such  parentelic  group, 
the  lesser  descent  or  interval  from  the  parentelic  head,  —  the 
higher  "  knee  "  or  the  nearer  joint  to  the  head  indicating  the 
nearer  "  degree "  ;  and  consequently  this  method  of  deter- 
mining kinship  could  also  be  designated  as  a  "  lineal-gradual  '* 
scheme.  It  is  clear  that  this  mode  of  calculating  kinship  was 
adapted  to  an  organization  of  kinship  by  generations  or  descend- 
ants, such  as  was  usual  from  the  earliest  times.  If  it  was  desired 
to  indicate  numerically,  according  to  this  mode  of  reckoning,  the 
interval  of  kinship  between  two  persons,  and  if  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  same  generation  below  the  common  ancestor,  the  matter 
could  be  simplified,  for  it  was  then  sufficient  to  indicate  the  inter- 
val once  (so-called  "  reckoning  by  double-joints  ").  For  example, 
it  was  said  that  the  children  of  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were 
members  of  the  second  generation  from  their  common  truncal- 

^  Siulz^  op.  cit.,  just  above,  57. 
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father  (their  grandfather),  were  related  in  the  second  degree  to 
one  another ;  whereas  in  counting  downward  by  "  joints  "  from 
the  truncal-father  both  the  lines  of  descendants  from  him  to  the 
cousins  must  have  been  reckoned,  and  it  must  have  been  said  of 
each  cousin  that  he  stood  in  the  second  generation  from  the  grand- 
father. The  matter  was  not  so  simple  when  the  two  persons  be- 
longed to  different  generations,  that  is  were  unequally  removed 
from  the  common  male  ancestor ;  for  example,  the  one  as  a  grand- 
child of  the  truncal-father  in  the  group  (joint)  of  first  cousins,  the 
other  as  a  great-grandchild  in  that  of  second  cousins.  As  noth- 
ing else  was  here  possible,  the  interval  upon  both  sides  was  indi- 
cated: "unus  in  quarta,  alius  in  tertia  progenie  sibi  pertinet ", 
says  the  Capitulare  Compendiense  of  757  (c.  3),  —  that  is,  they 
are  related  to  one  another  in  the  fourth  and  the  third  generation 
from  the  truncal-male  ancestor.^  This  mode  of  calculating  kinship, 
by  counting  the  generations  descended  from  the  truncal-father, 
passed  from  the  Germanic  into  the  Canon  law;  though  there 
the  example  of  the  Old  Testament  may  possibly  also  have  been 
influential,  since  the  reckoning  of  kinship  by  generations  was  also 
the  old  national  system  of  the  Jewish  people.  At  all  events  it  is 
found  from  the  700  s  onward  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Prankish,  and 
indeed  in  all  Germanic,  legal  sources  of  the  Church,  and  was  also 
adopted  by  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals.  This  Germanic- 
Canonic  mode  of  reckoning  differed  in  an  important  respect  from 
the  Roman.  For  the  latter  counted  the  generations  lying  between 
two  persons  and  measured  by  this  the  degree  of  kinship ;  so  that 
brothers  and  sisters  were  related  according  to  the  Roman  system 
in  the  second,  and  not  as  in  the  Germanic  in  the  first,  degree; 
and  the  children  of  brothers  and  sisters  were  related  in  the  fourth, 
and  not  in  the  second  degree.  The  fundamental  distinction 
between  the  Roman  and  the  Germanic  mode  of  reckoning  has  been 
justly  placed  in  the  fact  that  the  Roman  law  regarded  a  human 
being  as  an  isolated  individual,  as  a  "  persona  ",  and  in  reckoning 
kinship  considered  individual  persons  only  as  links ;  the  Germanic 
law,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the  persons  concerned  as  members 
of  units  constituted  of  "  generationes  ",  —  in  other  words  it  took 
the  generation,  from  the  beginning,  as  the  link,  and  counted  only 
its  removal  from  the  ancestor.^  Wherever  the  old  distinction  was 
preserved  between  a  narrower  and  a  wider  circle  of  kindred  there 
resulted  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  —  as  the  passage  above  quoted 
from  the  Sachsenspiegel  shows,  —  a  "  retarded  enmneration  " : 

»  Heusler,  "Institutionen",  II,  590.  « Ibid. 
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the  first  generation  of  children^  who  occupied  the  neck,  were  not 
blood-friends  ("  Magen  ") ;  on  the  contrary,  the  first  sib-genera- 
tion (''  Sippezahl ")  that  was  reckoned  among  the  blood-friends 
was  the  second  generation  of  descendants,  that  is  the  grand- 
children, who  occupied  the  shoulder;  the  second  group  of  blood 
friends  (''  Magschaft  '*)  was  the  third  generation  of  sib-fellows 
("  Gesippen  "),  that  is  the  grandchildren,  occupying  the  elbow; 
and  so  forth.  And  consequently  the  "  nail-friends  "  ("  Nagel- 
magen  "),  included  in  the  eighth  "  Gesippe  ",  were  the  seventh 
''  Magschaft."  This  retarded  count  was  likewise  adopted  in  the 
Canon  law.  In  time,  however,  it  ceased  to  be  practised  therein, 
and  in  the  later  German  sources  it  was  also  abandoned ;  for  ex- 
ample, already  in  the  Schwabenspiegel.  Enumeration  by  genera- 
tions in  any  form  was  abandoned  in  many  parts  of  Grennany  at 
an  early  day  in  favor  of  the  Roman  enumeration  by  degrees,  which 
eventually  everywhere  acquired  authority.  In  the  law  of  inherit- 
ance, however,  the  former  remained  very  important. 

(2)  RekUionship  by  stocks.  —  Another  organization  of  the 
kindred,  namely  in  so-called  stocks  (''  Stamme  ")  and  quarters 
("  Teile  "),  was  associated  with  the  appearance  of  the  imstable  sib 
and  the  inclusion  of  the  cognates  within  the  circle  of  the  blood- 
friends.  Just  as  the  "  Magen  "  were  ordinarily  divided  into 
paternal  and  maternal  blood-friends  according  as  they  belonged 
to  the  paternal  or  the  maternal  sib  (suproy  p.  714),  so  many  legal 
systems  arranged  in  special  groups  those  persons  related  through 
each  one  of  the  four  grandparents,  and  those  related  through  each 
one  of  the  eight  great-grandparents.  This  arrangement,  which 
was  also  common  among  the  North  Germans,  was  maintained 
among  the  Frisians  and  the  Low  Franks  (in  the  law  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  and  Flanders)  down  into  the  Middle  Ages.  The  four 
"  Stamme  "  of  the  grandparents,  —  that  is,  the  descendants  of 
the  four  pairs  of  great-grandparents,  —  were  known  among  the 
Franks  as  "  Vierendeele  ",  and  among  the  Frisians  as  "  Kliifte  " ; 
the  eight  "  Stamme  "  of  the  great-grandparents,  —  that  is,  the 
descendants  of  the  eight  pairs  of  great-great-grandparents,  —  were 
known  among  the  Franks  as  "  Achtendeele  "  or  "  half-Vieren- 
deele ",  and  among  the  Frisians  as  "  Fechten  "  or  "  Fange.** 
The  entire  group  of  kindred  was  therefore  also  known  as  the 
"  Achtzahl  "  (Old  High  G.  "  ahta  " ;  Old  Norse  "  oett  ")•  This 
arrangement  of  kindred  is  seen  with  especial  clearness  in  the  deriva- 
tive systems  of  the  Salic  law  in  connection  with  the  action  for 
homicide  and  in  the  homicide  wergeld,  in  which  connection  four 
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members  of  the  group  of  second  cousins  (^'  Achtersusterkinder  "  = 
"  Andergeschwisterkinder  '*)  frequently  appeared  as  representa- 
tive of  the  four  "  quarters "  of  the  sib.  It  was  important  in 
the  law  of  guardianship^  inasmuch  as  the  sib's  supervisory 
guardianship  was  exercised  by  the  four  "  Vierendeelen  "  of  the 
"  Magschaft."  Finally^  it  played  a  leading  r61e  in  the  law  of  in- 
heritance^  for  in  default  of  the  first  and  second  parentelic  groups 
the  inheritance  passed  by  virtue  of  the  so-called  "  Schependoms- 
recht "  (that  is,  the  inheritance  law  of  South  Holland  and 
Zealand,  derived  from  Prankish  origin),  half  and  half  to  the 
blood-friends  of  the  paternal  and  the  maternal  side,  and  in  default 
of  these  to  the  four  "  Vierendeele  ",  and  finally  to  the  eight 
"  Achtendeele."  ^ 

(3)  Relationship  by  couswrgroupa.  —  An  arrangement  of  the 
kindred  which  though  descended  from  great  antiquity  has  left 
its  plain  traces  in  the  terminology  of  kinship  that  is  usual  even 
today  in  Romanic  languages,  is  the  reckoning  by  cousin-groups, 
proof  of  which  was  first  given  by  Ficker.*  In  the  Spanish  language, 
which  served  Ficker  as  the  basis  of  his  investigation,  the  uncle  is 
designated  as  "  tio  ^\  the  nephew  as  "  sobrino  " ;  but  the  cousin 
as  "  primo  hermano  ",  "  primo  carnal  ",  or  simply  as  "  primo  ", 
—  that  is  to  say,  as  the  "  first  *',  the  "  first  brother."  In  addition 
to  the  "  primo  ",  however,  there  are  recognized  in  Spanish  a  "  se- 
cundo  ",  "  tercero  "  and  "  quarto  hermano  " ;  the  "  secundo  "  is 
a  second  cousin ;  and  so  on.  The  "  primes  ",  that  is  the  cousins^ 
are  grandchildren  of  the  same  grandfather ;  the  ^'  secundos  "  are 
great-grandchildren  of  the  same  great-grandfather.  To  the  Span- 
ish "  primo  hermano  "  there  corresponds  the  French  "  cousin  " 
("  consanguineus  '* ;  in  Italian,  "  cugino  "),  "  cousin  germain  ", 
also  known  simply  as  "  germain  ",  —  the  Flemish  "  rechtzweer  " ; 
to  the  Spanish  "  secundo  ",  the  French  "  cousin  en  autre  "  or 
"  second  *',  and  the  Flemish  "  anderzweer  " ;  to  the  Spanish  "  ter- 
cero ",  the  French  "  cousin  en  tierce  ",  the  Flemish  "  derdezweer  " ; 
and  so  on.  These  first,  second,  third,  etc.  cousins  are  always 
equally  removed  from  their  common  male  ancestor ;  they  are  in 
the  same  generation,  or,  if  they  be  thought  of  as  united  by  a  direct 
horizontal  line  instead  of  as  united  by  a  broken  line  passing 
through  the  conunon  ancestor,  they  stand  upon  the  same  hori- 
zontal line.  When  the  first  cousins,  and  not  the  brothers  and 
sisters,  are  thus  designated  as  "  first  brothers  ",  we  have  here  an- 

>  Brunner  in  Z«.  R.  Q.,  Ill,  61. 

*  "Untersuohungen  zur  Erbenfolge",  I,  30^^86. 
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other  application  of  the  "  retarded  *'  count  above  referred  to 
(p.  720) ;  which  here  also  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  brothers 
belonging  to  the  same  household  were  not  reckoned  among  the 
blood-friends  in  the  narrower  sense.  This  mode  of  reckoning  by 
cousin-groups  offered  great  advantages  in  all  cases  where  it  was 
important  to  group  together  all  kindred  included  in  the  same 
generation  with  the  "  propositus  " ;  as  for  example  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  the  sib  who  were  of  approximately  the  same  age, 
and  upon  whom  lay  the  obligation  of  the  blood-feud.  Although 
this  enumeration  by  cousin-groups  is  certainly,  as  already  re- 
marked, very  old,  the  further  contentions  of  Ficker  that  the 
parentelic  organization  was  derived  from  it  as  an  earlier  type, 
and  that  it  can  be  explained  only  by  the  Canonic  system  of  re- 
tarded count,  are  not  supported  by  convincing  proofs. 

§  107.  Succession  of  Kindred  to  the  Inheritance.  (I)  The  Older 
Law.  —  (1)  The  oldest  sources.  —  The  scanty  and  in  large  part  enig- 
matic testimony  of  the  sources  of  the  Germanic  and  Prankish 
periods  certainly  justifies  a  confident  assumption  (as  already  men- 
tioned, —  supra,  pp.  694  et  seq,)  that  the  oldest  rule  of  herital 
succession  rested  upon  a  distinction  between  a  narrower  and  a 
wider  cu-cle  of  heirs,  in  accord  with  the  general  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  family,  and  that  this  distinction  continued  to  be 
maintained  after  the  requirement  of  a  common  house-community 
had  been  abandoned  as  regarded  the  next  heirs.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  only  with  difficulty  that  evidence  can  be  drawn  from 
those  sources  for  an  answer  to  the  question  according  to  what 
rule  the  more  remote  kindred  were  called  to  the  inheritance,  and 
whether  an  identical  rule  was  everywhere  observed  in  this  con- 
nection. The  treatment  under  the  inheritance  law  of  those  in- 
cluded within  the  narrower  kinship-group  also  remains  obscure  at 
many  points.  The  oldest  explicit  evidence  is  the  statement  of 
Tacitus,  in  which  the  children  of  the  deceased,  the  brothers,  the 
father's  brothers,  and  the  mother's  brothers  are  named  as  the 
next  heirs.^  From  this  order  of  succession  it  may  at  least  be  con- 
cluded that  the  inheritance  by  children  from  the  father,  the  omis- 
sion of  sisters  and  sons  of  sisters,  and  the  inclusion  of  the  "  pa- 
truus  ",  are  inconsistent  with  the  assumption  of  a  system  of 
mother-law ;  ^  whereas  the  mention  of  the  mother's  brother  is 
sufficiently  justified  by  the  new  r61e  played  by  the  cognates 

>  "Germania",  20. 

*  Brunner,  "(>eschiohte'%  I  (2d  ed.),  106.  Ernst  Mayer  has  again 
advanced,  very  recently,  another  opinion. 
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(supra,  p.  590).  Great  difficulties  are  presented,  further,  —  to 
mention  particularly  only  one  passage,  —  by  the  celebrated  title 
"  De  alodis  "  of  the  "  Lex  Salica/'  *  According  to  the  reading  of  the 
four  oldest  of  the  oldest  group  of  manuscripts,  this  provides  that 
in  the  case  of  the  intestate's  death  without  children  the  mother 
shall  be  heir;  in  her  absence,  brothers  and  sisters  shall  follow; 
and  in  default  of  these,  also  the  sisters  of  the  mother.  Again, 
according  to  it  he  shall  take  the  estate  who  is  the  nearest  among 
the  maternal  blood-friends  ("  de  illis  generationibus  ") ;  at  the 
end  it  provides  that  in  the  case  of  lands  no  share  in  the  estate 
shall  inure  to  women,  but  that  the  entire  estate  should  fall  to 
those  who  were  brothers  on  the  paternal  side.  Among  the  many 
explanations  of  this  that  have  been  attempted  down  to  the  present 
time  that  of  Brunner  ^  appears  the  simplest  and  the  most  illumi- 
nating. According  to  him  Title  59  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive 
statement  of  the  Salic  law  of  inheritance ;  on  the  contrary  it  is 
merely  an  individual  statute  regulating  the  succession  of  the  ma- 
ternal friends  in  the  inheritance.  Consequently  this  Title  can- 
not be  used,  as  has  often  been  attempted,  as  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  mother-law ;  which,  for  that  matter,  is  contradicted  by 
the  fact  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  mother's  brother.  Inas- 
much as  the  only  question  involved  is  the  herital  succession  of  the 
maternal  blood-friends,  the  paternal  blood-friends  are  not  even 
mentioned ;  and  likewise  the  part  of  the  chattels  of  the  heritage 
to  which  the  maternal  blood-friends  are  entitled  to  succeed  is 
assumed,  as  something  already  known,  —  probably  an  equal  divi- 
sion of  the  chattels  took  place,  even  at  that  early  day,  between 
the  groups  of  paternal  and  maternal  blood-friends,  just  as  in  the 
later  legal  system  of  the  Low  Franks.  That  the  latter  were  com- 
pletely excluded  by  the  male  line  from  inheritance  of  lands  is 
expressly  mentioned  at  the  end  (§  5).  As  respects  the  maternal 
blood-friends,  however,  this  Title  indicates  a  complete  rule  of 
succession :  the  mother,  the  brothers  and  sisters  (  who  to  be  sure 
may  also  be  paternal  blood-friends,  or  even  exclusively  such  be- 
cause having  a  common  father,  but  are  here  involved,  along  with 
maternal  half-brothers  and  sisters,  merely  as  persons  having  a 
common  mother,  —  in  other  words  as  maternal  blood-friends),  the 
sisters  of  the  mother,  and  the  remaining  maternal  blood-friends  in 
the  order  of  their  degree  of  kinship.  As  for  the  Salic  order  of 
inheritance  among  paternal  blood-friends,  we  may  assume,  —  in 

»"LexSalica".  59.  1. 

*  In  his  "Kritische  Bemerkungen "  (supra,  p.  713),  12  et  aeq. 
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analogy  to  this  rule  laid  down  for  the  maternal  blood-friends,  and 
in  view  of  the  succession-tables  of  the  Ripuarian  folk-law/  —  a 
system  according  to  which  first  the  father,  then  brothers  and  sisters 
with  a  common  father,  and  then  the  sisters  of  the  father  succeeded 
a  childless  intestate.  The  kindred  expressly  named  in  these  suc- 
cession-tables all  belonged  to  the  house-community  of  such  child- 
less intestate's  father.  Since  the  deceased  left  no  children,  —  and 
ordinarily  he  was  doubtless  young  and  unmarried,  —  there  fol- 
lowed father  and  mother,  brother  and  sisters ;  and  unmarried  sisters 
of  the  father  and  (a  peculiarity  of  the  Frankish  law)  the  mother  if 
living  as  dependent  members  in  the  households  of  a  brother  or  a 
married  sister  (parents  of  the  deceased).  As  respects  the  order 
of  succession  of  more  remote  paternal  and  maternal  kindred,  the 
Frankish  folk-laws,  like  many  other  sources,  content  themselves 
with  the  laconic  remark  that  in  such  case  the  "  proximior  "  or 
"  proximus  "  shall  be  entitled.  The  order  of  succession  was  there- 
fore assumed  as  something  known. 

Nevertheless,  despite  this  silence  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  parentelic  system  in  the  sense  above  explained  was  employed 
very  widely  indeed,  even  in  the  oldest  law,  as  the  guide  in  deter- 
mining the  order  of  inheritance.  The  records  of  the  folk-laws  not 
only  offer  no  evidence  inconsistent  with  the  parentelic  system  but 
may  be  imderstood,  with  least  straining  of  interpretation,  in  a 
sense  favorable  to  it.^  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  doubtless  the 
most  widely  prevalent  system,  so  that  the  theory  which  assumes 
it  to  have  been  the  oldest  and  most  prevalent  system  of  kinship 
and  herital  succession  in  the  Grermanic  and  Grerman  law  appears 
to  be  perfectly  supported  by  the  sources,  though  it  is  true  that 
a  long-continued  dispute  has  been  conducted  over  this  hypothesis. 
As  early  as  the  1700  s  the  students  of  the  feudal  law,  in  which  the 
"  lineal-gradual  "  system  prevailed  without  question,  endeavored 
to  establish  the  existence  of  the  system  in  the  older  Germanic 
legal  sources.  "  A  complete  victory  was  won  for  these  Germanic 
views  by  Danz's  really  important  work."  *  In  later  tunes,  how- 
ever, this  was  displaced  by  the  writings  of  Majer,  which  appeared 
shortly  thereafter;  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  parentelic 
system  could  already  be  read  between  the  lines  of  the  order  of 
succession  indicated  by  Tacitus.    During  the  1800  s  the  Ger- 

>  "Lex  Ribuaria",  56.  1. 

■  Heualer,  ''Institutionen",  II,  597  el  sea,  

<  Rosin  in  the  essay  in  OrHnhiU'a  Z.  Pnv.  5ff.  R.,  XXVIII,  371, 
supra,  p.  713. 
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manists  were  divided  into  camps  of  parentelic  and  anti-parentelic 
champions.  Although  in  earlier  times  the  former  theory  was  pre- 
dominant, its  position  was  apparently  seriously  weakened  by  the 
attacks  of  Siegel  and  Wasserschleben ;  scholars  like  Amira  and 
Ficker  declared  against  it,  others  like  Lewis,  Stobbe,  and  Maurer, 
declared  the  question  not  yet  ripe  for  answer.  In  quite  recent 
years,  however,  conditions  have  changed  to  the  advantage  of  the 
parentelic  system,  since  very  recent  investigations,  in  part  due 
to  these  controversies,  have  considerably  strengthened  the  his- 
torical evidences  of  an  early  and  widespread  prevalence  ojf  paren- 
telic groups. 

(2)  The  parentelic  system.  —  (A)  In  general.  —  In  the  later 
Middle  Ages  the  parentelic  system  prevailed,  as  is  demonstrable,  ■ 
throughout  a  great  part  of  Switzerland  and  many  parts  of  the  Rhine 
country,  Austria  and  the  Tyrol ;  it  was  assumed  and  explained 
as  existing  law  by  the  authors  of  the  Schwabenspiegel  and  the  legal 
systems  therefrom  derived,  and  most  probably  also  by  Eike  von 
Repgow.^  Further,  as  has  been  recently  proved,  it  prevailed  in 
the  Netherlands,  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  regions  of  the  French 
customary  law,  as  well  as  in  the  Anglo-Norman  law,  whose  prin- 
ciples were  maintained  imchanged  in  England,  as  regarded  succes- 
sion to  immovable  property,  for  more  than  500  years  and  were 
codified  for  the  first  time  in  1833.*  As  the  rule  of  succession  under 
the  feudal  law  it  was  applied  throughout  Germany.  In  the  paren- 
telic system  the  first  heirs  were  the  children  of  the  deceased,  — 
"  the  breast-heirs  "  (the  "  Busen  ",  "  bosom-kindred  "  in  the  nar- 
rower sense),  —  and  their  descendants.  These  were  followed  by 
the  parents  of  the  decedent,  —  the  so-called  "  Schoss  "  ("  lap  ") ; 
and  only  thereafter  by  the  brothers  and  sisters.  This  "  lap- 
succession  "  ("  das  Kind  fallt  in  der  Mutter  Schoss  " :  "  the  child 
falls  in  its  mother's  lap  ")>  which  is  attested  by  most  of  the  folk- 
laws and  also  by  the  Sachsenspi^el,*  reflected  the  old  view  that 
the  children  were  related  to  their  parents  by  a  closer  blood  bond 
than  to  their  brothers  and  sisters;  and  moreover  was  required 
by  the  strict  parentelic  system,  since  the  parents  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  second  parentelic  group.  After  the  brothers  and  sisters 
there  followed  their  issue,  in  other  words  the  entire  parentelic 
group  of  the  parents;  and  after  them,  in  the  third  place,  the 
parentelic  group  of  the  grandparents;   in  the  fourth  place,  that 

^  Compare  the  passage  from  the  Ssp.,  I.  3,  {  3  oited  on  p.  716. 
•  Heymann  in  HoUzendorff'Kohler,  I,  834. 
»  Ssp.,  I.  17,  S  1. 
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of  the  great-grandparents ;  and  so  on,  —  always,  in  the  first  place, 
the  truncal-pair  of  parents  as  the  heads  of  the  "  lines  ",  and  then 
their  issue  in  the  order  of  removal  from  them.  The  limitation  of 
kinship  that  was  introduced  already  in  Grermanic  times  as  respects 
rights  of  inheritance  had  the  effect  of  cutting  off  the  right  to 
succeed  to  the  heritage  at  a  definite  point,  —  though,  to  be 
sure,  a  point  that  was  varigusly  fixed.  Some  certain  generation, 
counting  downwards  and  upwards  from  the  decedent,  was  the 
last  one  entitled  to  inherit.  According  to  the  Sachsenspiegel  this 
was  the  sixth  sib-generation  (''  Sippezahl '')  that  was  included  in 
the  blood-friends  f "  Magschaft  **),  namely  the  group  occupy- 
ing the  third  link  of  the6nger;  the  "  nail-friends  "  being  no  longer 
heirs.  Of  the  issue  of  the  deceased,  therefore,  the  last  ones  en- 
titled to  inherit  were  the  great-grandchildren  of  a  great-great- 
grandchild (that  is  the  seventh  generation,  or  the  sixth  body  of 
blood-friends,  following  him).  Of  the  collateral  kindred,  it  was  the 
seventh  generation  descended  from  the  great-grandfather  of  his 
great-great-grandfather.  Certainly  an  exceedingly  wide  range  of 
relationship  I 

(B)  Representation.  The  three-line  system.  —  The  paren- 
telic  system  may  be  applied  with  greater  or  with  less  strictness. 
In  particular  there  is  the  question  whether  effect  shall  be  given  to 
the  right  of  representation  fso-called  "  Eintrittsrecht  ".  "  right  of 
entry  ") ;  that  is,  whether  the  grandchildren  of  the  deceased  shall 
enter  in  the  places  of  their  dead  fathers,  the  sons  of  the  deceased, 
—  whether  they  shall  "  represent  "  the  latter  in  the  division  of  the 
estate.  It  is  debatable  whether  in  the  oldest  Germanic  law  of 
inheritance  there  existed  at  all,  in  addition  to  a  son's  right  of  in- 
heritance, a  similar  right  in  remoter  issue ;  or  whether,  when  the 
decedent  left  only  grandchildren,  in  other  words  children  of  dead 
sons,  these  grandchildren  were  excluded  by  surviving  brothers  of 
the  deceased,  their  great-uncles.  (For  the  parents  of  the  deceased 
would,  as  matter  of  fact,  hardly  be  considered  in  such  cases.)  If 
one  assumes  that  there  originally  prevailed  such  a  preference  of 
brothers  over  grandchildren,  then  one  is  bound  to  derive  this, 
with  Heusler*^  from  the  fact  that  as  an  after-effect  of  the  primitive 
sacredness  of  the  bond  between  brothers  and  sisters  a  grand- 
father felt  less  near  to  his  grandchildren  than  to  his  brothers.  At 
all  events  the  exclusion  of  the  grandchildren  by  the  brothers  must 
have  been  evidence  that  the  idea  of  the  house-community,  of  the 
narrower  circle  of  heirs,  was  still  stronger  than  that  of  succession 

»  "Institutionen",  II,  579  et  aeq. 
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by  generations.  In  the  time  of  the  folk-laws,  however,  a  right  of 
the  remoter  issue  to  inherit  seems  to  have  been  for  the  most  part 
already  recognized;  so  that  not  only  the  children  but  all  the 
descendants  of  the  deceased  were  entitled  to  succeed  as  of  the 
first  line,  and  only  after  them  the  brothers  as  members  of  the 
second  parentelic  group.  Wherever  remoter  descendants  enjoyed 
herital  rights  the  question  might  also  arise  whether  the  grand- 
children should  also  be  granted  the  right  to  represent  their  fathers. 
An  occasion  for  such  succession  (per  stirpes)  was  offered  when  the 
deceased  was  survived  by  a  son  and  the  son  of  another  dead  son, 
—  in  other  words  a  grandson.  Should  the  grandson  be  ex- 
cluded by  the  son,  his  uncle,  or  should  he  succeed  in  place  of  his 
father,  and  so  divide  the  heritage  with  the  other  son,  his  uncle  ? 
The  idea  of  such  a  representation  C'  Eintritt  "),  however  natural 
it  might  be  to  a  system  of  inheritance  based  upon  a  truncal- 
organization  (''  Stammgliederung  "))  was  originally  unknown  to 
Germanic  law.  The  rule  prevailed :  "  the  nearer  to  the  blood, 
the  nearer  to  the  estate  "  ("  Je  naher  dem  Blut,  je  naher  dem 
Gut ") ;  that  is,  within  the  parentelic  group  of  the  decedent's 
descendants  inheritance  was  determined  by  the  degree  of  kinship. 
The  danger  of  a  prejudicial  parcellation  of  property,  particularly 
of  the  landed  possessions  of  the  family,  that  was  involved  in  such 
equality  of  sons  and  grandsons  under  the  inheritance  law,  weighed 
heavily  against  such  a  right  of  representation.  Sporadic  attempts 
to  introduce  it  by  way  of  legislation,  such  as  the  statute  issued  in 
595  by  King  Childebert  II  for  the  Austrasian  Franks,^  could  not 
overcome  the  strong  resistance  of  the  common  people.  Especially 
characteristic  was  the  course  of  events  in  the  case  of  the  Saxons. 
This  question  of  the  right  of  representation  was  there  decided  by 
judgment  of  God  in  a  judicial  combat  that  took  place  at  Stela  in 
942,  and  inasmuch  as  the  champion  of  the  grandsons  conquered, 
in  their  favor,  —  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the  case  there  sub- 
mitted for  decision,  namely  in  favor  of  sons'  children  as  against 
other  sons.^  Even  in  later  times  this  restriction  was  strictly 
maintained ;  the  Sachsenspiegel  recognizes  rights  of  representa- 
tion to  no  greater  extent.'  It  was  only  in  the  course  of  the  Middle 
Ages  that  the  right  of  grandsons  in  the  estate  became  firmly  estab- 
lished, doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  preferment  of 
grandsons  by  their  grandparents,  by  which  they  were  put  in  the 

>  Childebert,  II  deoretio,  c.  1  (M.  Q.,  Cap.  1.  15). 
'  ''Widukindi,  res  gestae  Saxon.",  II,  10. 
«  Ssp.,  I.  6,  §  1. 
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"  shoes  "  of  their  deceased  parents.^  However,  the  right  of  repre* 
sentation  did  not  pass  in  Grermany  beyond  these  mere  beginnings, 
generally  speaking,  until  acquaintance  was  made  with  the  Roman 
law.  Still  less  was  the  Grerman  law  inclined  to  recognize  rights 
of  representation  in  cases  where  only  remote  descendants  were 
present,  of  the  same  degree  but  the  issue  of  different  sons  of  the 
deceased ;  for  example,  three  sons  of  a  dead  elder  son  and  two  of 
a  dead  younger  son.  In  this  case  the  estate  was  not,  as  might  be 
supposed,  divided  into  two  parts,  one  being  given  to  the  first 
three  grandchildren,  one-sixth  therefore  to  each,  and  the  other 
half  to  the  other  two  grandsons,  one-fourth  to  each.  On  the 
contrary,  as  the  rule  of  the  Sachsenspiegel  already  cited  shows, 
it  was  divided  per  capita,  one-fifth  being  therefore  given  to  each 
grandson  in  the  case  supposed.  For  the  rule  prevailed 
"  Soviel   Mund,  soviel   Pfund  "    ("  so  many  mouths,  so  many 

pounds")' 
While  this  preferment  of  descendants  to  all  collateral  relatives, 

which  was  being  painfully  established  with  the  right  of  represen- 
tation, marked  a  victory  for  the  parentelic  system,  the  reverse 
was  true  when  some  legal  systems  made  the  ascendants  a  special 
group  of  heirs,  thereby  making  a  threefold  division  of  these  into 
descendants,  ascendants,  and  collaterals,  —  the  so-called  **  three 
line  system."  Moreover,  in  some  legal  systems  all  ascendants 
were  preferred  to  collaterals,  possibly  because  of  the  special  rela- 
tion of  piety  in  which  the  deceased  stood  in  relation  to  them. 
More  often,  however,  the  opposite  was  the  case :  the  herital  right 
of  ancestors,  which  was  generally  recognized  in  the  Prankish  period, 
was  limited  or  even  wholly  abolished  in  favor  of  the  collaterals, 
their  descendants,  —  at  least  as  regards  certain  portions  of  the 
heritage  (usually  restricted  herital  estates,  "  Erbgiiter  ").  It  was 
not  desired  that  the  property  should  again  come  to  the  hands  of 
ancestors,  who  for  the  most  part  enjoyed  a  secure  economic  posi- 
tion, but  that  they  should  remain  in  younger  hands.  The  heri- 
tage should  pass  downwards,  and  not  upwards :  "  the  property 
runs  as  the  blood  "  ("  Das  Gut  rinnt  wie  das  Blut  " ;  "  les  propres 
ne  remontent  pas  " ;  "  geen  good  klimt  gaame  ").  This  prin- 
ciple assumed  various  forms  in  Germany  in  the  regions  of  the 
Prankish  law,  and  also  in  the  Netherlands  and  Planders ;  it  pre- 
vailed in  the  Prench  and  in  the  Anglo-Norman  law.  Rights  of 
parental  reversion  (so-called  "  Pallrecht ")  were  usually  asso- 
ciated with  the  exclusion  of  the  ascendants. 

»  Schroder,  "Lehrbuoh"  (5th  ed.),  77a 
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(C)  Sex  discriminations.  —  The  order  of  succession  was  influ- 
enced to  an  extraordinary  extent  by  the  different  treatment  of  the 
sexes  in  the  inheritance  law.  Even  if  one  starts  with  the  prevail- 
ing theory  that  Grennanic  law,  in  accord  with  the  original  military 
character  of  GSermanic  civilization  and  the  patriarchal  organization 
of  its  family,  denied  to  women  capacity  to  hold  property  and  there- 
fore capacity  to  inherit  (supra,  pp.  64,  628),  this  rule  had  already 
been  weakened,  by  the  beginning  of  historical  times,  to  a  mere 
preferment  of  males  and  **  male  kindred ''  in  the  inheritance 
law.  This,  however,  was  characteristic  of  its  entire  medieval 
development.  The  right  of  parental  reversion  ("  Fallrecht ", 
"  ius  recadentiae  ")  developed  in  many  medieval  systems,  —  par- 
ticularly in  the  Prankish,  Swiss  and  Frisian,  —  was  an  echo  of  the 
fact  that  rights  of  kindred  related  through  the  mother  were  recog- 
nized in  the  inheritance  law  only  at  a  late  day  as  compared  with 
those  of  members  of  the  old  and  purely  agnatic  union  of  the  sib. 
According  to  this  right  the  lands  of  a  person  who  died  without 
descendants,  or  of  one  who  died  without  ascendants  or  descendants, 
reverted  to  that  side  from  which  they  originally  came ;  although 
frequently,  as  already  mentioned,  with  exclusion  of  direct  ascend- 
ants, —  "  restricted  herital  estates  retrace  the  way  whence  they 
came  "  ("  Erbgut  geht  wieder  den  Weg,  daher  es  gekommen  " ; 
"  het  goet  moet  gaen,  van  dar  het  gekomen  is  ",  "  the  goods  shall 
go  whence  they  came  " ;  "  patema  patemis,  potatema  maternia.")v^ 
It  was  another  expression  of  the  same  idea,  —  found  equally  in 
the  old  Prankish  legal  systems  and  in  the  medieval  systems  of 
Flanders,  Holland,  Saxony,  Alamania,  and  Friesland,  —  when  a 
quotal  partition  was  made  (usually  an  equal  division  into  halves) 
between  the  paternal  and  the  maternal  blood-friends  of  each 
parentela,  instead  of  an  apportionment  to  the  sides  whence  the 
property  originally  came;  so  that  the  paternal  and  maternal 
kindred,  though  indeed  treated  equally,  were  nevertheless  treated 
as  special  natural  groups.  This  system  prevailed,  notably,  in 
the  French  costumes  (so-called  "  fente  "  or  "  refente  ")• 

The  unlike  treatment  of  the  sexes  that  had  earlier  prevailed 
resulted,  however,  not  only  in  a  separation  of  the  kindred  related 
through  women  from  the  paternal  blood-friends,  but  above  all  in 
a  postponement  of  women  to  men  of  the  same  degree  of  blood. 
The  folk-laws,  it  is  true,  all  give  to  women  a  herital  right  in  place 
of  the  claim  to  maintenance  that  was  alone  originally  conceded 
them ;  but  all  of  them  with  the  exception  of  the  Visigothic  post- 
poned daughters  to  sons  within  the  narrower  circle  of  heirs,  either  in 
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all  cases  or  at  least  in  the  case  of  lands  (as  in  the  Lex  Salica)  ^  or  of 
family-estates  (as  in  the  Lex  Ribuaria)  ;^  and  also  frequently  re- 
stricted succession  by  remoter  heirs  to  the  sword-friends,  that  is  to  the 
men  of  the  male  line.  On  the  other  hand,  a  woman  of  nearer  degree 
later  came  to  be  preferred  to  a  remoter  male,  in  accord  with  the 
parentelic  theory,  as  the  Sachsenspiegel,  for  example,  shows.*  In 
the  wider  circle  of  heirs  sex  completely  lost  its  one-time  influence. 
Whereas  in  rural  regions  the  postponement  of  daughters  to  sons 
as  respects  inheritance  of  lands  was  maintained  not  only  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages  but,  in  the  inheritance  of  particular  kinds  of 
estates,  down  into  modem  times  (infra^  §§  114-16),  in  the  cities 
the  equality  of  sons  and  daughters  under  the  inheritance  law  was 
established  already  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

(D)  Postponement  of  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  half- 
blood.  —  Many  medieval  legal  systems  postponed  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  half-blood  in  various  wavs  to  those  of  the  full 
blood,  in  accord  with  the  unlike  treatment  of  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal blood-friends.  For  example,  according  to  the  Sachsen- 
spiegel persons  of  the  half-blood  were  postponed  an  entire  degree,^ 
and  according  to  other  legal  systems  a  half  degree,  to  the  full 
blood.  Some  legal  systems  gave  to  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
half-blood  only  half  the  share  of  the  heritage  that  fell  to  those  of 
the  full  blood ;  they  permitted  them  to  inherit,  not  like  the  latter 
"  with  both  hands  ",  but  only  "  with  one  hand." 

(3)  Other  systems,  —  The  peculiarities  above  mentioned  were 
mere  "  variations  of  the  parentelic  system  ",^  which,  while  in- 
deed creating  a  great  complexity  in  the  legal  systems  recognizing 
them,  nevertheless  did  not  affect  their  substantial  basis.  But 
there  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  few  legal  systems  in  which  there 
was  observed  a  system  of  succession  irreconcilable  with  the  paren- 
telic order.  There  are  here  in  question  certain  town  laws  of 
Lower  Germany,  —  among  others  those  of  Dortmund,  Goslar, 
Hamburg  and  Eisenach;  also  certain  Swiss  dooms  and  Frisian 
statutes  and  Scandinavian  legal  systems;  and,  above  all,  the 
judicial  practice  of  the  Magdeburg  skevins.    There  was  here  no 

^  *  "  Lex  Salica",  59, 5.  Cf.  p.  723  supra.  Chilperich  was  the  first  to  give 
rights  of  succession  to  daughters,  brothers,  and  sisters  of  the  deceased  in 
lands,  in  default  of  sons ;  so  that  an  escheat  to  the  commune  took  place 
only  in  the  absence  of  all  these  heirs,  —  Edictum  Chilperici  (561-584),  c. 
3  (M.  G.,  Cap.  1,  8). 

«  "L.  Rib/',  56.     C/.  p.  724  supra. 

»  Ssp.,  I,  17,  §  1.     Cf.  p.  725  supra. 

*  Ssp.,  IT,  20,  §  1. 

»  Gierke  in  UoUzendorff-Kohler,  I,  549. 
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principle  of  successive  rights  of  parentelic  groups.  Many  of 
these  legal  systems  preferred  collaterals,  particularly  brothers  and 
sisters,  —  i.e.  members  of  the  second  parentelic  group,  —  to  more 
remote  descendants,  particularly  grandsons,  —  i.e.  members  of 
the  first  parentelic  group ;  and  all  treated  as  equals  the  collateral 
kindred  of  different  parentelic  groups,  for  example  cousins  (third 
parentelic  group)  and  grandsons  of  brothers  and  sisters  (second 
parentelic  group),  or  children  of  cousins  (third  parentelic  group) 
and  children  of  great-uncles  (fourth  parentelic  group).  There 
may  be  here  involved  in  part  an  after-effect  of  the  old  distinction 
between  the  narrower  and  the  wider  circle  of  heirs,  or  in  part  an 
influence  of  the  Roman  law  that  was  already  felt;  which  last 
was  doubtless  furthered  by  the  "  arbor  consanguinitatis  "  adopted 
in  the  Canon  law  and  known  in  Germany  from  the  1300  s  onward. 
But  however  one  may  explain  these  peculiar  facts,  at  all  events 
this  system  of  succession,  —  which  in  the  last  analysis  "  appears 
as  a  pure  '  gradual '  system,  modified  by  the  peculiar  position  of 
the  parents,  the  brothers,  and  the  children  of  the  decedent  in  the 
'  neck  '  of  the  Saxon  skeleton  of  kinship  'V  —  was  unimportant 
as  compared  with  the  parentelic  system,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  limited  area  of  its  authority. 

(II)  The  Modem  Deyelopment.  (1)  Transformations  in  the 
common  law  of  the  Roman  law  adopted  at  the  Reception.  —  The 
Justinian  system  of  intestate  succession  gave  the  first  right  to 
inherit  to  descendants;  the  second  to  ascendants,  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  full-blood  and  children  of  the  latter;  the  third  to 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  half-blood  and  their  children ;  and  the 
fourth  to  all  other  cognates  in  the  order  of  their  degree  of  kin- 
ship. Despite  some  fundamental  differences,  it  possessed 'many 
similarities  to  the  prevailing  parentelic  system ;  for  example,  the 
unqualified  preference  of  descendants,  the  postponement  of  col- 
laterals of  the  half-blood,  the  equal  division  of  the  estate  among 
paternal  and  maternal  ascendants  of  the  same  degree  ("  divisio 
in  lineas  ")  that  took  place  in  case  of  pure  ascendant  succession, 
and  the  composition  of  the  second  class  of  heirs,  which  was  at 
least  remotely  similar  to  and  reminds  one  of  the  "three-line- 
system."  *  These  similarities  were  influential  in  procuring  the 
acceptance  of  the  Roman  law  of  intestate  inheritance,  although 
not  without  strong  opposition.  Its  triumph  was  attributable 
fully  as  much,  however,  to  the  circumstance  that  it  possessed,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  certain  qualities  that  satisfied  the  special 

1  Heymann,  "Grundztige"  (aupra,  p.  713),  16.  •  Ibid.,  27. 
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needs  of  the  time  and  gave  full  effect  to  ideas  theretofore  present 
in  the  Germanic  law  only  in  rudimentary  form.  Among  these,  in 
particular,  was  the  right  of  ''  representation  ",  which  took  account 
of  the  fact  that  not  only  the  heir  but  his  eatite  line  were  economi- 
cally enriched  by  his  inheritance,  and  which  was  now  goierally 
applied.  Hence  it  was  that  even  the  legislation  of  the  Empire 
interfered  —  a  rare  case  —  to  secure  in  this  matter  the  adoption 
of  the  alien  law.  Rights  of  representation,  after  having  been 
provisionally  adopted,  at  least  as  respects  grandchildren,  at  the 
Diet  of  Flisiburg  in  1498,  —  although  still  repudiated  on  the 
authority  of  the  Sachsenspiegel  as  respected  first  cousins,  —  were 
introduced  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1500  for  descendants  gener- 
ally, and  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521  for  the  children  of  brotho^ 
and  sisters  (first  cousins)  along  with  these  latter.  True,  these 
resolutions  of  the  Diet,  notwithstanding  their  observance  was 
impressed  upon  the  estates  of  the  Empire  by  the  edict  of  the 
'^  Reichsregiment ''  of  1521,  by  no  means  acquired  authority 
everywhere  in  the  Ehnpire ;  in  Saxony,  particularly,  their  enforce- 
ment was  resisted,  and  the  Diet  of  Speier,  in  1529,  was  obliged 
to  recognize  the  partition  *'  per  capita  "  of  the  German  law  in 
the  case  of  succession  by  first  cousins.  Accordingly,  partition 
r^stjrpes  C'  Stammteilimg  ")  was  permitted  only  when  persons 
ofunequal  kinship  (for  example  brothers  and  sisters  and  the  chil- 
dren of  deceased  brothers  and  sisters)  inherited  together ;  and  this 
involved,  in  fact,  the  triumph  of  a  principle  of  GSermanic  law^ 
although  of  course  contemporaries  were  not  conscious  of  this. 
They  justified  these  as  well  as  other  notable  deviations  from 
Roman  law  with  the  theory  (which  originated  in  Italy  and  was 
now  Acquiring  supremacy  also  in  Grermany)  that  the  tight  of 
representation  was  a  succession  "  ex  alieno  iiure  " ;  that  the  repre- 
sentative succeeded  only  as  the  heir  of  the  person  he  represented, 
or  at  least  by  virtue  of  the  latter's  right, — a  baseless  fiction. 
Inasmuch  as  some  of  its  consequences  qualified  the  rules  of  the 
Roman  law,  its  effect  was  to  fortify  the  native  against  the  alien 
system.  In  still  other  respects  there  were  continued  in  (Jermany, 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  conmion  law,  the  endeavors  to 
assimilate  the  Justinian  law  to  the  principles  of  the  parentelic 
system  which  had  been  earlier  initiated  in  Italy.  In  particular, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  transform  the  second  Roman  class  of 
heirs  into  the  second  parentelic  group  of  the  (jermanic  law; 
namely,  on  one  hand  by  including  in  it  not  only  the  children  but 
also  the  more  remote  descendants  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  on 
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the  other  hand  by  excluding  from  it  the  more  remote  ascendants, 
including  the  grandparents ;  notwithstanding  that  this  procedure, 
as  respects  the  last  point,  directly  contradicted  the  clear  words 
of  the  118th  Novel.  In  the  same  way  an  attempt  was  made  to 
extend  the  equal  division  of  the  heritage  between  paternal  and 
maternal  kindred  of  the  same  degree,  prescribed  by  Justinian  in 
the  case  of  succession  by  ascendants,  so  that  this  division  should 
be  made  not  merely  once,  but  should  be  repeated,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  French  "  refente  ",  with  respect  to  more  remote  ascendants. 
In  case  of  pure  ascendant  succession,  however,  the  Romanistic 
practice  frequently  retained,  in  addition,  a  division  of  the  estate 
among  the  "  sides  "  whence  the  property  originally  came,  in  accord 
with  the  Germanic  law.  The  irreconcilability  of  these  Grermanic 
hybrids  with  the  pure  Roman  law  was  first  perceived  by  the  His- 
torical School  of  the  1800  s.  At  the  same  time,  even  in  the  face 
of  the  proofs  it  presented,  two  of  these  "  unhistorical  "  and  there- 
fore "  erroneous  "  variations  proved  capable  of  survival  in  prac- 
tice; namely,  partition  per  capita  among  first  cousins  and  the 
complete  equality  of  first  cousins  with  ascendants ;  that  is,  even 
when  no  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  decedent  were  living. 

(2)  The  regional  systems,  —  The  circumstance  that  Territorial 
legislation,  with  few  exceptions,  —  such,  for  example,  as  the 
Brandenburg  "  Constitutio  Joachimica "  (which  adopted  the 
Justinian  law  in  its  pur^form),  —  was  considerably  influenced  in 
most  points  by  Germanic  ideas,  was  of  still  greater  importance  in 
preserving  the  vitality  of  the  Germanic  rules  than  was  the  modi- 
fication of  the  Roman  law  undertaken  in  the  common  law.  These 
])articularistic  systems,  as  well  as  the  judicial  practice  of  the  com- 
mon law,  attempted  above  all  to  adapt  the  second  Justinian 
class  of  heirs  to  the  Germanic  law.  Two  groups  of  legal  systems 
are  distinguishable:  the  one  adopted  the  three-line-system,  the 
other  the  parentelic  system.^ 

(A)  To  the  FiBST  GROUP,  which  may  be  designated  the  Saxon, 
there  belonged  a  large  number  of  Saxon  legal  systems.  They 
followed  the  judicial  practice  of  the  common  Saxon  law,  accord- 
ing to  which,  unlike  the  Sachsenspiegel  and  the  judicial  practice 
of  Magdeburg,  all  ascendants,  and  later  all  collaterals,  were  en- 
titled to  inherit  simply  according  to  their  degree  of  kinship. 
Similarly,  most  of  the  modem  Saxon  statutes  adopted  a  system 
(which  was  also  introduced  in  the  1600  s  into  the  duchy  of  Magde- 
burg) according  to  which  four  classes  were  successively  entitled 

>  HeymanUf  "  Grundztige  "  (suprat  p.  713),  16. 
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It  nexiv^d  pardcdiuix  ckxr  cxpRSEiDB  in  lir  riwii  iiii  Land- 
Rsdrt*  viK>»?  prcni^jcs  vefe  feuoed  L7  1x2  <iKificts  vitk 
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XTj  five  d&«i««s.  Tie  first  vms  coosdrsted  cf  dcsoenduits^ 
jKt  jjippikatifoa  of  tie  priscipie  cf  Rppcaentxtian ;  the 
feeond,  of  the  poraits;  tie  tUid,  of  tie  lamLcis  and  sisters  of 
the  full  blood ;  tie  f oorth,  of  brr/tios  and  sisters  cf  the  half- 
Mocid  and  their  desocDdasts  in  00c  junctioD  vith  the  aaecndants  of 
bi;2f MT  d<;pee5,  in  soch  mannrr  that  ooeJialf  of  the  estate  passed 
to  tl-ie  l:«vAhers  and  sisters  of  tie  half-bloqd  and  thdr  descoidants, 
the  c^hcT  to  the  hig^ber  asceodams  aooofding  to  the  degree  cf  tidr 
kifi^^p ;  the  fifth,  <rf  the  more  remote  collatenl  Idndred,  stnctlr 
aeeordin^  to  the  degree  of  their  rdationsliq>.  Here,  oonseqnent^f 
the  fir«t  and  the  second  parentelie  groups  irere  regolated  in  strict 
agreement  with  the  Gennanic  law  save  that  the  brothers  and 
Hijiten  of  the  half-blood  were  not  indoded  in  them,  akhoogfa  they 
were  preferred  to  aD  other  cdDateral  kindred.  In  other  re^xcts  the 
system  of  the  ''Landreeht "  was  Ranan.  "  The  'Landrecht '  was 
the  first  German  regional  l^;al  system  that  repudiated  the  eno- 
neous  conception  of  succession  per  stirpes  as  a  right  of  succession 
^  alieno  iure  %  a]7pl>ing  the  pure  RcMnan  prindfrfe  of  the  unity  cl 
the  stock  jCLStammeinheit  0  to  the  entire  body  of  the  decedent's 
<Icv;endants  and  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Furtho',  the  distinction 
between  the  paternal  and  the  maternal  lines  exnxised  no  influence ; 
nr>t  only  was  the '  ius  recadentiae '  eiqpressly  repudiated,  but  even 
the  Jastinian  '  divisio  in  lineas '  was  done  away  with  among 
descendants,  so  that  ancestors  of  equal  degree  share  per  capita."  ^ 

1  Hermann,  **  Grundzfise  "  (ntpro,  p.  713)»  38. 
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The  Code  Civil  adopted  a  system  akin  in  its  principles  to  the 
Prussian  Law.  Its  classes  are :  Ist^  descendants ;  2d,  parents^ 
and  brothers  and  sisters  with  all  their  issue;  3d^  ascendants; 
4th,  collaterals.  But  (among  other  things)  it  retained  in  large 
measure  the  distinction  of  the  Germanic  law  between  the  pa- 
ternal and  the  maternal  kindred,  as  in  the  old  French  ''  fente.'' 

Whereas  these  codes  applied  the  principles  of  the  parentelic 
order  to  the  nearer  kindred  only,  and  therefore  continued  in 
theory  to  represent  Romanistic  systems  more  or  less  considerably 
modified  in  the  sense  of  Grermanic  law,  the  Austrian  legislation 
(if  we  disregard  a  few  earlier  particularistic  statutes,  —  the  in- 
heritance statute  of  Joseph  II,  of  1786,  and  the  Civil  Code,  which 
agrees  with  that)  has  led  the  way  in  establishing  the  parentelic 
system  for  the  more  remote  kindred  as  well,  partly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  law  of  nature,  and  partly  following  the  example  of 
the  feudal  law ;  so  that,  under  it,  it  is  only  after  the  complete 
exhaustion  of  one  parentelic  group  that  the  members  of  the  fol- 
lowing group  have  their  turn. 

The  inheritance  law  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  was  regulated 
in  agreement  with  the  Austrian  Code,  first  by  an  edict  of  1829 
and  later  by  the  Civil  Code.  But  here  the  preferment  given 
in  the  older  common  Saxon  law  to  all  ascendants  was  retained. 
The  Saxon  order  of  succession  was  adopted  in  some  other  Saxon 
states  (Weimar,  Altenburg,  Grotha,  Reuss).  A  similar  system 
prevailed  in  Frankfort,  Bremen,  and  in  parts  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 

(Ill)  The  Existing  Law.  —  The  present  Civil  Code  has  given 
the  parentelic  system  the  authority  of  common  German  law, 
although  not  with  the  same  consistency  as  was  observed  in  the 
Austrian  Civil  Code ;  for  it  restricts  the  right  of  representation, 
which  the  Austrian  Civil  Code  extended  to  all  parentelic  groups, 
to  the  first  three  orders  (descendants,  parents  and  their  descend- 
ants, grandparents  and  their  descendants).  Succession  takes 
place  in  all  of  these  according  to  stocks  ("  Stammen  "),  and  in 
the  second  and  third  according  also  to  lines  ("  Linien  ").  In  the 
fourth  (great-grandparents  and  their  descendants)  and  the  fol- 
lowing orders,  however,  which  include  all  the  more  remote  ances^ 
tors  of  the  deceased  and  their  descendants,  succession  is  accord- 
ing to  the  nearness  of  the  degree  of  kinship ;  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  right  of  inheritance.  The  Swiss  Civil  Code,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  once  more  applied  the  right  of  representation  with  entire 
consistency,  and  to  all  stocks  ("  Stammlinien  ")  whatever.  But 
on  the  other  hand  it  has  introduced  a  limitation  upon  the  statu- 
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tory  ri^bt  of  nuerilmDe:  Ik  fuuilli  pnoitcfic  gnnp,  tlie 
stock  of  the  gmt-^nuidpaRiits,  no  longer  enjoys  aiqr  statntoiy 
ri^it  of  inheriuiice ;  the  oaamioinralth  tmloes  its  phee.  In  Gcr* 
maoy  also  there  czets  at  present  an  mtentioo  to  mtFodnoe  in 
Cftvor  of  the  state  a  limitation  upon  statutory  iig|its  of  inlieritaDce. 
§108.  focoHBiao  Iv  i^onna.  —  The  bet  that  many  Germanic 
leg^  systems  gave  to  a  surviving  spouse  a  figlit  of  inhentance,  at 
times  extensive,  in  the  pimjqi>  of  the  dead  consort  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  lav  of  the  marital  prupcrly 
(mpra,  pp.  650  ei  jeg.,  668;,  and  therefore  lequiies  here  on|y 
brief  mention.  The  provisions  of  the  Roman  law,  wfaidi  accorded 
herital  rights  to  ^looses  only  to  an  extent  exceedingly  limited, 
were  adopted  in  only  a  f eir  regions.  For  even  where  the  Roman 
dotal  law  was  recognized  in  other  respects,  the  local  statutes 
ordinarily  gave  the  surviving  ^XNise  a  ri^bt  of  inheritance  along 
with  the  other  kindred  of  the  deceased,  —  frequently,  to  be  sure, 
only  after  them.  It  was  a  rare  exception  when  the  law  of  Mark 
Brandenburg  wholly  denied  sudi  a  ri^it  of  inheritance,  giving  to 
the  ^XNise  instead  of  this  a  mere  right  to  convert  into  a  general 
cooununity  of  goods  mcxtis  causa  an  administrative  community 
that  existed  during  the  ccmtinuance  of  the  marriage,  in  which  case 
the  surviving  ^xwse  received  half  of  the  entire  property  dmved 
from  both  sides.  Most  of  the  regnal  legal  systems  dung  to 
the  old  view  **  that  the  surviving  spouse  ou^t  to  receive  more 
than  his  or  her  heirs  would  have  received  had  such  surviving 
spouse  died  first.''  ^  Hie  right  in  the  estate  given  to  such  sur- 
vivor, —  which,  since  it  was  not  supported  by  the  common  law 
but  by  r^onal  statutes,  was  called,  as  already  mentioned,  a 
"  statutory  portion  "  ("  successio  coniugum  statuaria  ")>  —  varied 
greatly  in  extent.  Sometimes  it  referred  to  a  certain  quota  of  the 
estate,  sometimes  to  things  of  a  particular  kind,  especiaUy  chattels. 
Often  it  consisted  of  a  right  of  usufruct  in  all  the  property  of  the 
dead  spouse  or  in  a  fraction  thereof;  indeed,  even  the  quota  of 
the  community  property  that  was  set  apart  for  the  sun-iving 
spouse  under  the  rules  of  marital  property  was  sometimes,  although 
incorrectly,  conceived  of  as  an  interest  of  inheritance.  Many 
statutes  went  so  far  "as  to  declare  the  survivor  sole  heir  of  the 
decedent  (Lunebivg,  Hildesheim,  Fulda,  N5rdlingen).  Most 
legal  systems  gave  to  the  spouse  a  right  of  inheritance  graduated 
according  to  the  presence  of  other  heirs;  the  proportions  intro- 
duced by  the  Prussian  '*  Landrecht "  have  already  been  referred 

1  Gierke  in  HoUzendorff-Kohler,  I,  55a 
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to  {supra,  p.  651).  Whereas  the  Saxon  code  adopted  a  similar 
although  a  simpler  rule,  the  Code  Civil  permitted  a  spouse  to 
ti^I(e  the  inheritance  only  when  the  deceased  left  no  kindred  en- 
titled thereto.  Many  legal  systems  declared  the  statutory  por- 
tion to  be  an  irrevocable  herital  right,  —  in  other  words  a  right 
to  a  compulsory  portion ;  others  ascribed  such  compulsory  char- 
acter to  a  quota  of  the  intestate  property  only ;  still  others,  like 
the  Austrian  Civil  Code,  recognized  no  compulsory  portion  what- 
ever, but  merely  an  absolute  ("  fester  ")  right  to  a  suitable  main- 
tenance. The  Civil  Code  has  conceived  of  the  surviving  spouse's 
statutory  right  of  inheritance,  which  is  independent  of  the  law  of 
marital  property,  as  a  collective  right  of  succession.  The  surviv- 
ing spouse  receives  when  there  is  issue  a  fourth,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  kindred  of  the  second  order,  or  in  conjunction  with 
grandparents,  a  half  of  the  estate;  excluding  other  kinsmen, 
however,  as  sole  heir.  The  half  of  the  estate  is  an  irrevocable 
compulsory  portion,  or  is  revocable  only  for  reasons  which  would 
justify  divorce.  The  Swiss  Civil  Code  treats  the  surviving  spouse 
far  more  favorably  still.  If  there  are  no  descendants  he  or  she 
receives  the  entire  inheritance,  one  part  thereof  in  ownership  and 
another  part  for  usufruct ;  the  relative  amount  of  these  two  por- 
tions being  determined  by  the  stock  ("  Stammlinie  ")  that  is 
entitled  to  the  inheritance  in  conjunction  with  the  survivor.  If 
adult  issue  are  present  the  survivor  receives,  as  he  may  choose, 
either  a  fourth  of  the  estate  in  ownership  or  a  half  in  usufruct. 

§  109.  Bights  of  Escheat.^  —  In  the  absence  of  an  heir  statu- 
torily entitled  there  were  recognized  in  the  medieval  law  certain 
rights  of  escheat.  These  represented,  in  part,  consequences  of 
the  original  collective  ownership  of  blood  or  local  groups ;  in  part 
they  rested,  like  seignorial  rights  of  escheat,  upon  relations  of  real 
or  personal  dependence;  and  still  others  appeared  as  statutory 
herital  rights  of  corporate  associations  ("  Korperschaften  ")  in  the 
property  of  their  members.  The  most  important  r61e  was  played 
by  the  general  right  of  escheat  of  the  crown  or  state. 

(I)  Herital  rights  of  neighbors  ("  vicini  ")*  that  is  of  the  com- 
mune, in  lands  owned  by  mark  associations  (^*  Markenverbande  "), 
which  are  evidenced  by  the  oldest  Frankisn  sources,  were  a  con- 
sequence  of  the  original  collective  ownership  of  the  sib  after  this 
biecame  a  local  group.    As  already  mentioned  {supra,  p.  730),  this 

^  Tomaseheck,  "Das  Heimfallsreoht,  mit  einem  Reohtsgutaohten  tiber 
das  HeimfaUsrecht  der  St«dte  Wien  und  Prag"  (1882);  Bdr,  ''Das 
Eadukreoht  der Stadt  Danzig",  in Z.  Westpreus.  Q.  Ver.,  LI  (1909),  21-52. 
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xig^t  took  effect,  aoconliiig  to  the  "  Lex  Ssfica  ",  when  the  de- 
ceased left  DO  SODS.  The  edict  of  Chilperidi,  m  tnni,  gmve  pte- 
oedeoce  to  the  daug^iters  and  brothers  and  sisters,  at  least,  over 
the  commuDe.  But  it  was  onlv  in  the  ooune  of  the  600  s,  after 
the  ri^^  of  gmndsons  to  sueeeed  per  stirpes  had  already  been 
introduced  for  Austiasia  iu  the  course  of  the  500  s,  that  aO  ri^ts 
of  the  commune  restrictive  of  the  kindred's  rig^  df  inheritance 
were  done  away  with*  Hie  dd  coDectiTe  rig^  of  the  commune 
were  so  weakened  as  to  become  mere  rights  of  premption  (a|^>or- 
tionment  of  the  mark  by  lot :  '*  Markkwung  ", "  Xadibarlosung  "  ; 
supra,  p.  400). 

(EI)  Feudal  lUfixtm  of  eachaat  existed  in  early  times  in  favor 
of  paeons  freeing  others  in  the  jxoperty  of  sudi  freedmen;  as 
respects  the  hig^iest  classes,  theref <He,  in  £avor  of  the  king.  Th»e 
was  here  involved,  originally,  an  actual  right  of  inheritance  on  the 
part  ci  the  lord,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Franks  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  excluded  even  children,  but  in  the  case  of  other  legal  s\'s- 
tems  was  postponed  to  them.  In  the  case  ci  sof  s  this  right  €it 
inheritance  was  weakened  in  the  Middle  Ages  into  a  right  of 
escheat  that  took  effect  only  when  no  hrirs  w&e  present  who  were 
members  of  the  same  community  (vill) ;  and  which  was  also 
postponed,  in  isolated  cases,  to  the  right  of  escheat  enjoyed  by 
the  royal  treasury.  A  great  r61e  was  played,  further,  by  the 
rights  of  escheat  of  land-lords  C*  Leiheherr.*')  in  lands  they  leased. 
These  were  recognized  equally  m  the  case  of  infmor  tenures,  in 
the  absence  of  nearer  heirs,  and  in  the  feudal  law,  according  to 
which  the  fief  escheated  to  the  lord  (supra,  p.  341)  if  a  vassal 
died  without  heirs  of  his  body  and  there  existed  neither  sub- 
tenure  C'Afterleihe  ")  nor  contract^f**Gedinge  ")  to  the  contrarj\ 

(111)  Statutoryguceassion  rightso^  corporate  associations  and 
foundations  were  also  recognized  as  early  as  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
although  only  infrequently.  Thus  it  was  sometimes  provided 
that  the  tools  of  a  dead  craftsman  should  pass  to  the  craft-gild ; 
the  University  of  Vienna  received  a  right  of  escheat  in  the  estates 
of  its  professors,  doctors,  masters,  bachelors,  students,  beadles, 
and  servants  in  default  of  heirs ;  a  right  of  escheat  existed  in  favor 
of  religious  establishments  and  hospitals  in  the  estates  of  persons 
who  died  within  their  walls ;  etc.  The  statutory  herital  rights  of 
charitable  institutions,  orphans'  homes,  and  hospitals  have  been 
retained  in  modem  legal  systems,  though  they  have  been  quite 
differently  developed  in  details.  Sometimes  a  limited  right  of 
inheritance  was  recognized  in  favor  of  prisons  in  the  property  of 
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dead  prisoners.  The  Introductory  Statute  of  the  present  Civil 
Code  has  maintained  intact  (§  139)  those  provisions  of  State  law 
which  give  a  herital  right  to  the  state  treasury,  or  to  other  juristic 
persons,  in  the  estates  of  persons  supported  by  or  under  the  care 
of  the  State  or  of  such  other  juristic  person. 

(IV)  The  light  of  escheat  of  the  public  treasury  in  heirless 
estates  was  recognized  already  in  the  Frankish  period.  When  it 
was  applicable  depended  of  course  upon  the  question  how  far  the 
kindred's  right  of  inheritance  extended.  In  the  Middle  Ages  this 
right  of  the  Empire  passed  in  almost  every  Territory  to  the  Terri- 
torial ruler ;  although  in  a  few  imperial  cities,  as  for  example  in 
Frankfort,  the  crown's  right  remained  intact  down  into  the  1500  s. 
In  the  terminology  of  the  medieval  sources,  this  right  was  exer- 
cised by  the  "judge"  ("Richter")*  —  that  is,  by  the  princes 
who  were  enfeoffed  by  the  crown  with  rights  of  jurisdiction,  and 
in  the  cities  by  the  city  authorities,  —  for  his  own  profit.  That 
is,  when  no  heirs  presented  themselves,  and  particularly  if  none 
had  presented  themselves  by  the  thirtieth  day,  the  judge  took 
possession  of  the  estate,  retained  it  under  his  control,  and  waited 
for  a  year  and  a  day  to  see  whether  any  one  would  claim  it.  The 
chattels  he  might  devote  to  his  own  profit  at  the  expiration  of 
this  time ;  the  rights  of  the  heir  in  lands  were  barred  by  prescrip- 
tion only  after  thirty-one  years  and  a  day.  In  the  cities  the 
estate  was  frequently  divided;  for  example,  a  third  might  be 
delivered  to  the  city,  a  third  to  the  Church  or  the  poor,  and  a 
third  to  the  lord.  In  modem  times  the  right  of  escheat  was  gen- 
erally attributed  to  the  State  as  an  incident  of  sovereignty;  in 
exceptional  cases  it  was  attributed  to  manorial  lords  as  an  incident 
of  their  power  of  judicature,  and  in  rare  cases  to  particular  urban 
conununes  and  corporations.  The  latter  right  has  been  preserved 
by  the  Introductory'^  Statute  to  the  Civil  Code ;  the  former  (the 
right  of  manorial  lords)  has  been  abrogated.  It  was  a  contro- 
verted question  in  the  common  law  whether  the  State  treasury 
possessed  a  mere  right  of  occupancy  in  heirless  estates  or  became 
the  heir,  but  modem  todes  have  generally  treated  it  as  a  statutory 
heir.  Thus,  according  to  the  Civil  Code  the  State  or,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  imperial  treasury,  is  a  statutory  heir ;  only  it  cannot, 
like  a  tme  heir,  refuse  the  inheritance  (§  1936).  The  Swiss  Civil 
Code  (§  466)  likewise  provides  that  when  the  decedent  leaves  no 
heirs  entitled  to  the  heritage  it  shall  fall  to  the  canton  or  the  com- 
mune, subject  to  rights  of  usufmct  in  favor  of  great-grandparents 
and  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  grandparents. 
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§  110.   Gifts  "mortis  oausa"  in  the 
Old  Law. 

I.  Adoption  in  the  Frank- 
isn     Law    and    the 
Lombard         Herital 
Contract. 
II.   Gifts  "mortis  oausa.*' 
§111.   Contracts  of  Inheritance. 
I.   In  general. 
II.   Contracts  for  the  In- 
statement  of  Heirs. 


III.  Renundations  of  Heri- 
tal Rights. 
§  112.  The  Testament. 

I.   The  Older  Law. 
II.  The  Modem  Law. 
1)  Form. 
(2)  Content. 
J3)  Joint  testaments. 
§  113.   The  Executor. 

I.  The  Older  Law. 
II.  The  Modem  Law. 


§  110.  Gifts  "mortlB  causa"  in  the  Old  Law.^  (I)  Adoption  in 
the  Frankish  Law  and  the  Lombard  Herital  Contract. — The  very 
nature  of  the  Germanic  kw  of  inheritance,  as  a  kw  of  kinship  based 
exclusively  upon  blood  relationship,  necessarily  wholly  excluded, 
originally,  testamentar^'^  dispositions  of  the  estate.  "  Whoever, 
upon  his  death,  left  members  of  his  household  or  sib  who  were 
entitled  to  inherit  by  rule  of  law,  could  appoint  no  other  heir."  * 
Only  he  who  had  no  heir  could  create  one.    The  oldest  Germanic 

>  Pappenheimj  "Launegild  und  Garethinx",  no.  14  (1882)  of  Gierke's 
'*Untersuchungen'*;  Hubner,  ''Die  donationes  post  obitum  und  die 
8chenkun^en  mit  Vorbehalt  des  Niessbrauchs  im  alteren  deutschen  Recht ", 
no.  26  (1888)  of  Gierke^s  " Untersuchungen " ;  Richard  Schmidt,  "Die 
Affatomie  der  Lex  Salica"  (1891) ;  Schupfer,  "Thinx  e  Affatomia"  (1892) ; 
Gmur,  "Die  Entwicklung  der  letzwillipfen  Verfiigungen  nach  den  Hecht»- 
quellen  des  Kantons  St.  Gallen"  (Dissertation,  1894);  Brunner,  "Der 
Totenteil  in  g:ermanischen  Rechten",  in  Z«.  R.  G.,  XIX  (1898),  107-139, 
"Das  reohthehe  Fortleben  des  Toten  bei  den  Germanen",  in  Deut. 
Monatssch.  ges.  Leben,  VI  (1907),  18-32;  Bartsch,  "  Seelgeratstif tungen 
im  14.  Jahrhundert,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des  Testaments  in  Oster- 
reich",  in  "Festgabe  fiir  Amira"  (1908),  1-58;  Gdl,  "Totenteil  und 
Seelteil  nach  suddeutschen  Rechten  ",  in  Z«.  R.  G.,  XXIX  (1908),  225-238 ; 
Kogler,  "Seelenrecht  und  Ponfall  in  Salzbure  und  Tirol**,  in  "Festgabe 
fiir  Brunner"  (1910),  175-186;  Robert  MuUer,  "Die  Vergabungen  von 
Todeswegen  im  Gebiet  des  Magdeburger  Stadtrechts ",  in  Thuringisch- 
sachsische  Z.  G.  K.,  I  (1911),  71-98,  187-226;  Ehrenzweig,  "Die  Schen- 
kung  auf  den  Todesfall"  in  the  "Festschrift  zur  Jahrhundertfeier  des 
(osterreichischen)  allgemeinen  biirgerlichen  Gesetzbuchs"  (1911),  II, 
625  et  acq.;  Falco,  "Le  disposizioni  *pro  anima,*  Fondamenti  dottrinali, 
forme  giuridiche"  (1911);  Rietschel,  "Der  *  Totenteil'  in  germanischen 
Rechten",  in  Z«.  R.  G.,  XXXII  (1911),  297-312;  Bigelow,  ^*The  Rise  of 
the  English  WiU",  m  "Select  Essays  A.  A.  L.  H. ".  Ill,  770  et  aeq, ;  Bruck^ 
"Die  Schenkim^  auf  den  Todesfall  im  griechischen  und  rdmischen  Recht, 
zugleich  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des  Testaments,  I.  Teil :  Das  griech- 
ische  Recht  bis  zum  Beginn  der  hellenistischen  Epoche"  (1909). 

«  Heusler,  "Institutionen",  II,  621. 
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law  recognized  a  peculiar  institute  which  served  this  purpose, 
a.herital  contract  ("  Erbschaftsgedinge  *0,  which  is  most  clearly 
revealed  to  us  in  the  Frankish  "affatomie  "  already  mentioned 
in  connection  with  adoption  (supra,  p.  661),  and  in  the  Lombard 
herital  contract  the  "thinx"  or  "  gairethinx/*  It  seems  per- 
missible to  assume  that  it  was  originally  the  folk  that  appointed 
an  heir  to  an  heirless  man ;  and  that  though  the  appointment  of 
the  heir  was  later  left  to  the  deceased,  there  was  still  required  a 
cooperation  of  the  popular  assembly,  or  of  the  king  who  took  its 
place.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  right  of  escheat  of 
the  commune  or  of  the  king  was  rendered  valueless  by  such  crea- 
tion of  an  artificial  heir ;  which  therefore  required  the  assent  of 
whoever  enjoyed  such  right  of  escheat.  The  origin  of  this  juris- 
tic act  explains  its  peculiar  form,  which  was  similar  to  that  usual 
in  the  grant  of  arms  ("  Wehrhaftmachung  "),  emancipation,  and 
adoption.  Among  the  Lombards,  this  contract  of  inheritance  was 
concluded  in  public  meeting  of  the  folk-court  ("  thinx  ")*  the 
deceased  delivering  a  spear  ("  ger  ")  to  the  contractual  heir  by 
the  hand  of  a  third  person,  the  "  spear-pledge  "  {"  Speerbiirge  "), 
whence  the  name  "  gairethinx  "  or  "  thingatio."  ^  In  the  Lom- 
bard "  gairethinx  "  the  character  of  the  institute  as  one  belong- 
ing to  the  family-law,  —  namely  as  one  for  the  creation  of  an  heir, 
an  "  heredem  appellare  ",  "  in  hereditatem  adoptare  ",  —  is 
still  plainly  visible,  notwithstanding  that  the  transaction  is  already 
permitted  in  the  case  of  mere  default  of  children  and  parents. 
The  Salic  "  aflfatomie  ",  however,  notwithstanding  it  is  also  very 
ancient  in  form,  already  shows  the  beginning  of  a  weakening  of 
the  institute  into  a  mere  transfer  of  property.  Originally  per- 
formed as  one  act,  the  transaction  was  divided  in  the  Salic  Law 
into  three  acts,  publicly  performed  and  distinct  in  time.  The  first 
was  the  manual  tradition  of  a  "  festuca  ",  in  place  of  a  spear,  to 
the  trustee  ("  Salmann  ",  "  Treuhander  ") ;  this  act  was  per- 
formed in  the  minor  folk-court  ("  gebotenes  Ding  '')  and  indicated 
at  once  the  person  of  the  intended  heir  and  the  amount  of  the  gift 
contemplated  in  his  favor.  The  second  act  consisted  in  the  Sal- 
mann's  moving  into  the  house  of  the  deceased  and  there  per- 
forming the  "  sessio  triduana  ",  by  which  he  made  evident  in 
traditional  and  visible  manner  the  vesting  of  the  seisin  (supra, 
p.  191).  As  the  third  act,  which  was  required  to  be  performed 
within  a  year,  there  followed,  finally,  the  delivery  of  the  "  festuca  '' 
to  the  contractual  heir  in  the  presence  of  the  royal  court  or  in 

1  "Roth",  172. 
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the  major  folk-court  ("echtes  Dirig")«  There  was  therefore 
no  longer  any  question,  here,  of  the  adoption  of  the  intended  heir 
into  the  narrowest  circle  of  heirs,  the  "  Busen  " ;  the  most  essen- 
tial part  of  the  transaction,  which  alone  required  performance  be- 
fore the  royal  court  or  the  major  folk-court,  was  the  final  act  of 
transfer  by  the  Salmann.  In  the  courts  of  the  Frankish  period 
the  "  affatomie  "  became  transformed  into  a  mere  gift  to  take 
effect  on  death.  Out  of  the  "  spear-pledge  "  of  the  "  Lex  Salica  " 
there  was  developed,  by  changes  which  began  even  under  that 
statute,  a  "  Salmann  of  unlimited  powers  conferred  by  a  real 
contract,  who  upon  the  death  of  the  deceased  was  boimd  to  make 
the  conveyance  to  the  intended  heir."  ^  The  addition  of  a 
middle-man,  however,  remained  a  dispensable  element ;  the  Lex 
Ribuaria  already  permitted  the  gift  ("  adfatimus  ")  by  the  deliv- 
ery of  a  document.  The  old  forms  were  thus  preserved  in  a  weak- 
ened form,  but  made  to  serve  a  new  purpose. 

(II)  Qifts  "  mortis  causa.''  —  Inasmuch  as  "  affatomie  "  and 
*'  gairethinx  "  created  an  artificial  heir  to  take  the  place  of  a 
natural  heir  who  was  lacking,  they  did  not  contradict  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  dead  person's  estate  might  pass  only  to  his  heirs. 
The  right  in  expectancy  of  the  next  heirs,  which  was  based  upon 
the  idea  of  the  household  property,  made  impossible  both  gifts 
inter  vivos  and  gifts  mortis  causa  by  which  parts  of  the  heritage 
could  have  been  alienated  from  those  entitled  in  expectancy.  It 
was  only  gradually  that  the  development  of  the  "  free-portion  " 
secured  to  the  decedent  the  power  freely  to  dispose  of  a  certain 
portion  of  his  property.  This  free-portion,  according  to  Brunner's 
illuminating  suggestion,  was  developed  from  the  "dead  man's 
portion  "  ("  Totenteil ")  that  was  recognized  in  the  oldest  Ger- 
manic law ;  that  is,  from  that  part  of  the  movable  estate  that  was 
laid  with  the  dead  man  in  his  grave  or  burned  with  him,  in  order 
that  it  might  aid  him  to  reach  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  comfort- 
ably and  free  from  danger  and  enable  him  to  continue  there  his 
accustomed  mode  of  life.^  This  death-portion  was  regarded  as 
the  dead  man's  own  share  in  his  estate,  given  to  him  for  his  own 
use  in  his  life  beyond  the  grave.  In  the  case  of  rulers  it  consisted 
of  rich  treasures,  —  think,  for  example,  of  the  riches  that  were 
buried  with  Alaric  in  the  Busentol  In  the  case  of  warriors  it 
always  included  charger  and  weapons.  That  the  cremation  of 
widows  was  possibly  connected  with  the  same  idea  has  already 

»  Sckrdder,  "Lehrbuoh"  (5th  ed.),  348. 

*  Rietschd,  op.  cit,,  740  supra,  takes  exceptions  to  Brunner*8  views. 
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been  suggested  {supra,  p.  611).  It  was  a  widespread  custom  to 
set  apart  a  third  of  the  movable  estate  as  the  de^th-portion,  from 
the  part  belonging  to  the  heirs.  This  remained  longest  influential 
in  the  English  law ;  in  the  older  English  legal  sources  (Glanville, 
Bracton)  this  three-fold  division  of  the  movable  estate  into  the 
wife's  part,  the  bairn's  part,  and  the  dead's  part  was  treated  as  a 
common  "  consuetude  terrae."  Under  the  influence  of  Christian 
ideas  the  death-portion,  which  had  its  roots  in  heathen  mytho- 
logical ideas,  lost  its  importance.  It  was  no  longer  buried  with 
the  dead  man  in  order  that  it  might  serve  his  personal  use  in 
another  world,  but  was  given  to  the  Church  or  to  the  poor,  in 
order  that  it  might  serve  the  good  of  the  dead  man's  soul.  The 
old  death-portion  thus  became  in  Christian  times  a  soul-portion 
("Seelteil",  "-gerat",  "-schatz",  "-ding").i  This  historical 
process,  and  the  tenacious  perdurance  of  the  primitive  views,  is 
most  tangibly  evidenced  in  a  Bavarian  ordinance  of  1806,  which 
contains  provisions  regulating  dispositions  of  property  "  wherein 
the  poor  soul  of  the  deceased  is  made  his  universal  heir."  As 
respects  that  portion  of  his  property  which  was  to  be  devoted 
after  his  death  to  the  good  of  his  soul,  it  was  of  course  natural  to 
permit  the  deceased  himself  to  make  provisions  for  that  purpose. 
Thus  the  free-portion  was  first  used  to  make  gifts  to  the  church. 
In  the  folk-laws  it  was  expressly  recognized  that  the  father,  either 
after  the  departure  of  the  children  from  the  paternal  household 
or,  as  was  generally  permitted  even  in  the  Carolingian  period, 
without  such  departure,  might  freely  dispose  for  the  good  of  his 
soul  of  his  share  in  the  household-property,  his  free-portion. 

According  to  the  results  of  Brunner's  researches*  there  must 
Also  be  derived  from  the  dead's-portion  the  institute  of  the 
"  best-animal  "  ("  Besthaupt  ")  and  other  succession-tributes 
("  Sterbefall  '^  heriot) ;  those  widely  prevalent  gifts  of  the  medie- 
val law  that  were  due  from  dependent  persons  to  their  lord  out 
of  the  movable  estate,  and  which  consisted  of  certain  heredita- 
ments, —  often  the  best  piece  or  head  of  cattle,  the  best 
garment,  or  not  infrequently  whatever  the  lord  might  choose 
(whence  the  name  "  Kurmede  "),  —  or  else  a  fixed  sum  of  money. 
The  heriot  was  originally  conceived  of  as  a  debt  of  the  dead  per- 
son, not  as  one  of  the  heir ;  and  the  right  of  the  lord  as  a  creditor's 
right,  not  as  a  right  of  inheritance.    The  heriot  consisted,  there- 

»  Brunner,  in  Z«.  R.  G.,  XIX,  120. 

*  BrunneTf  '*Zur  Geschichte  deraltesten  deutsoken  Erbscliaftsst6uer"t 
in  the  "Festschrift  fiir  Martitz"  (1911),  1-31. 
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fore,  of  that  portion  of  the  heritage  which  belonged  to  the  dead 
person.  "The  ^assal  C  -^^^ut^-hnriyrft  '^  was  bound  to  leave 
behind  him  as  a  final  rent,  as  a  last  compensation  for  the  protection 
by  his  lord  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  his  lifetime,  some  part  of  that 
which  he  would  have  taken  with  him  as  a  free  man  into  the 
beyond."  ^ 

These  gifts  mortis  causa,  customary  in  the  Frankish  period, 
were  not  testamentary  dispositions  in  the  technical  sense  of  those 
words;  that  is,  they  were  not  juristic  acts  revocable  until  the 
death  of  the  testator.  They  were  rather  "juristic  acts  inter  vivos 
to  take  effect  upon  death."  *  They  belonged,  not  to  the  law 
of  inheritance  but  to  the  law  of  things ;  they  were  not  unilateral, 
but  bilateral,  juristic  acts,  in  other  words  contracts.  They 
were  consummated  either  as  "  donationes  post  obitum  "  or  as  gra- 
tuitous gifts  with  reservation  of  usufruct,  —  legal  institutes  which 
though  indistinguishable  in  their  economic  effects  were  perfectly 
distinguishable  as  respects  their  legal  nature.  The  "  donatio  post 
obitum  "  was  a  conveyance  of  property  that  was  made  subject 
to  a  condition  precedent.  The  condition  was  the  death  of  the 
donor  and  the  survival  of  the  donee;  however,  in  the  ordinary 
case  of  gifts  to  churches,  inasmuch  as  the  happening  of  this  con- 
dition was  certain,  the  time  specified  in  the  gift  was  the  time  at 
which  such  gift  was  to  take  effect.  Although  the  juristic  act 
became  potentially  valid  with  the  making  of  the  gift  its  efficacy 
was  perfected  only  at  the  instant  of  the  donor's  death.  In  the 
meantime  no  outward  change  took  place;  in  law,  however,  the 
donee  became  the  owner  at  the  instant  the  gift  was  made.  He 
received  by  it  a  seisin  in  expectancy,  which  took  effect  immedi- 
ately upon  the  death  of  the  donor,  and  though  not  at  once  per- 
ceptible, it  restricted  in  the  meanwhile  the  seisin  remaining  in  the 
donor  for  life,  so  that  the  latter  could  no  longer  dispose  of  the 
substance  of  the  thing  so  given.  A  gift  subject  to  the  reservation 
of  usufruct  was  an  absolute  juristic  act ;  it  became  effective  imme- 
diately and  without  qualification;  the  proprietary  seisin  passed 
at  once  to  the  donee,  as  was  frequently  made  evident  by  the  per- 
formance of  the  "  sessio  triduana  ",  and  there  remained  in  the 
donor  merely  a  usufructuary  seisin  in  the  land.  Between  the 
donor  and  the  donee  there  was  created  a  relationship  of  tenure ; 
the  donor  receiving  the  usufruct  either  of  the  identical  land  that 

^  Brunner,  "Zur  G^schichte  der  ftltesten  deutsohen  Erbsohaf  tssteuer  " 
in  the  "  Festschrift  filr  Martitz  **(1911),  30. 
<  Gierke  in  HoUzendorff^KohUr,  I,  551. 
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was  the  object  of  the  gift  ("  precaria  oblata  ")  or  of  other  lands 
belonging  to  the  church  ("  precaria  remuneratoria  *'),  in  return 
for  which  he  ordinarily  paid  the  church  a  rent.  Both  these 
transactions  were  ordinarily  consummated  by  "  traditio  cartse  ", 
in  which  connection  resort  was  often  had  to  the  Salmann  of  the 
old  Prankish  adoption  ("  aflfatomie  "),  who  was  bound  to  perform 
the  act  of  donation  when  the  donor  was  for  any  reason,  as  for 
example  sickness,  unable  to  do  so.  Frequently,  these  transac- 
tions were  performed  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  the  "  dona- 
tio post  obitum  "  should  become  effective,  not  upon  the  death 
of  the  donor  but  only  after  the  death  of  a  third  person ;  or  that 
the  usufruct  should  be  reserved  not  only  to  the  donor  but  also  to 
a  third  person,  or  only  to  such  third  person.  In  this  way  the 
heirs'  rights  in  expectancy  could  be  protected  in  case  the  free  por- 
tion was  exceeded.  But  inasmuch  as  gifts  to  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitutions enormously  increased  in  number  and  amount  in  the 
600  s  and  700  s,  forcing  into  the  background  the  idea  of  the  free 
portion,  and  inasmuch,  further,  as  the  requirement  that  the  donor 
must  dispose  of  his  free  portion  exclusively  for  pious  purposes  was 
not  strictly  enforced,  the  right  of  donation  was  constantly  ex- 
tended at  the  expense  of  rights  in  expectancy. 

Contractual  gifts  mortis  causa  under  the  law  of  things  remained 
in  use  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  They  were  employed  not  only 
in  the  old  way  in  endowments  for  the  good  of  the  donor's  soul,  but 
were  also  resorted  to  between  kindred,  and  for  the  gift  of  entire 
estates  or  shares  in  estates.  Spouses  assigned  to  each  other  in 
this  way  their  respective  properties ;  grandparents  used  them  to 
divert  their  property  to  their  grandchildren,  in  order  to  secure 
them  rights  of  representation  in  place  of  their  dead  parents ;  they 
were  even  permitted  for  the  purpose  of  making  gifts  of  specific 
chattels  or  sums  of  money,  —  although  only  imder  certain  pre- 
conditions, since  chattels  could  not  in  theory  be  donated  from  the 
deathbed,  and  moreover  the  rule  "  donner  et  retenir  ne  vaut " 
stood  in  the  way  of  such  gifts  {supra,  p.  426).  As  respects  the 
form  in  which  such  gifts  mortis  causa  were  consummated,  execu- 
tion in  court  took  the  place,  generally  speaking,  of  the  "  traditio 
cartse  "  customary  in  the  Prankish  period ;  it  was  absolutely 
required  in  North  Germany.*  The  requirement  that  such  trans- 
actions be  executed  in  a  sacred  ("  hedged  ")  folk-court  was  justi- 
fied primarily  on  the  ground  that  possible  heirs  could  make  effective 
in  this  way  only  their  right  to  object  to  alienations  ("  Wider- 

1  Sep.,  II,  30. 
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Llryi^^  '^^ ,  fhax^j^A  um  oature  at  an  carij  daj.  As  a  resell  ef 
tiwfjr  njf^nA,*iz^  a#kif^jo  of  ekxneau  of  the  cibentaace  lav.  ih 
vere  ^Era^ially  deveki^ied  from  them  other  j^irktie  acts  i 
ir»^tead  of  creatiA;^  {yrnerit  ctaimi  azvier  the  lav  of  thr-g^,  created 
future  fi^itA  of  ir.hemaiK^,  —  namely,  cootracts  of  Eiheritaace 
anri  vUlt, 

i  UK  Cootncta  «f  blMHtaDM.^  1  b  grort  —If  «e 
uiAfir^tstxA  by  a  **  contract  of  biheritance  "^  "  Erbvemag "» 
a  eofitra^^  that  creates  or  that  destroys  the  qoaiiSatioQs  of 
an  heir,  then  the  "  Gemarrhte  "  and  "  Gescfaafce  ""  of  the  Middle 
A^en  were  n//t  yet  er^rrtract^  of  inhentance  in  the  technical  sense. 
F<^>f  akhough  the  pef^/n  appointed  to  take  the  inheritance  J*  P^ 
jyrhte  '\  '*  ifitenderl  heir  '*;  wa^  frequently  designated  in  them  as 
the  "  h^rir  ",  he  was  no  actual  heir  but  merely  received  through  the 
trania^rtion  an  immediate  ri^ht  invoh'ing  more  or  less  decisive 
con=j^;quence<j.  The  effect  of  the  contract  was  not  the  instatement 
of  an  hdr  but  an  acr|ulsition  of  ownership  inter  vivos.  How  little 
it  wan  re;^arder]  a.s  crmf erring  the  qualifications  of  an  heir,  is  shown 
by  the  fa'^'t  that  the  derreaserj  frequently  gave  the  intended  "  heir  ", 
mi^anwhile,  a  c<^>-enjo\Tnent  of  the  property ;  in  other  words,  en- 
ten^rl  with  him  into  a  community  of  coUeetive  band,  —  the  conse- 
qwjU'f.  <A  which  was  that  upon  the  death  of  one  conamoner,  the 
d#?rferlent,  the  share  he  left  accrued  to  the  other  conamoner,  the 
intcridwl  heir.  But  just  as  the  "  Gemachte  "  led  along  one  line 
iA  rlr;vclf>pment  Uy  the  testament,  so  it  was  possible  to  pass  from 
it  alonjf  anrither  line  to  the  contract  of  inheritance.  Its  character 
as  a  bilat^jral  contract  inter  nivos  was  maintained,  but  there  was 
unitf!rl  with  this  the  appointment  of  the  heir.  Such  contracts 
of  inlicritance  earliest  appeared  as  juristic  acts  between  spouses, 
who  thus  assurerl  to  each  other  mutual  and  irrevocable  rights  of 
Hucf.'c^sion  in  their  respective  estates.  Renunciations  of  herital 
rightH  were  als^>  concluded  in  this  manner,  by  contract,  in  the  late 

«  Sw»p.,  22  ro.). 

«  Beneler,  "Dio  Lehrevon  den  Erbvertrftgen"  (3  vols.,  1835, 1837, 1840). 
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Middle  Ages.  Nevertheless,  the  development  of  the  contract 
of  inheritance  as  an  independent  and  universally  recognized 
institute  of  the  inheritance  law  was  realized  only  after  the  Recep- 
tion, and  thanks  to  the  work  of  the  jurists ;  for  though  they  at  first 
repudiated  such  contracts  as  inconsistent  with  the  view  of  the 
Roman  law,  they  later  recognized  them,  systematically  developed 
them,  and  secured  their  adoption  in  judicial  practice.  For  this 
reason  Beseler  found  in  the  inheritance  contracts  of  the  modem 
conunon  law  a  leading  example  of  what  he  called  ''jurist-law '' 
{supra,  p.  31).  Contracts  of  inheritance  were  also  recognized 
in  most  of  the  modem  codes.  They  were  recognized  in  general 
terms  by  the  Bavarian  "Landrecht,"  the  Pmssian  "Landrecht,** 
the  Saxon  Code,  and  likewise  by  the  Zurich  Code,  which  has  been 
foUowed  by  the  Swiss  Civil  Code.  The  Austrian"  Code,  however, 
has  recognized  them  only  between  spouses,  —  indeed,  it  is  only 
as  contracts  between  spouses  that  contracts  of  inheritance  have 
anywhere  attained  actual  importance,  —  and  the  Code  Civil 
solely  in  connection  with  marriage  contracts  between  betrothed 
couples  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  expected  children. 
The  present  Civil  Code  has  likewise  recognized  the  contract 
of  inheritance  as  a  contractual  disposition  mortis  causa.  A^ 
distinguished  from  a  will  it  is  not  a  testamentary  ("  letztwillig  ") 
disposition,  but  merely  a  binding  contract ;  and  as  distinguished 
from  the  old  gift  mortis  causa  its  effects  are  felt,  not  under 
the  law  of  things  but  in  the  law  of  inheritance.  As  respects 
their  content,  inheritance  contracts  are  either  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  heir,  or  contracts  of  legacy,  or  renunciations  of 
inheritance. 

(II)  Contracts  for  the  instatement  of  helm,  among  which  must 
be  reckoned  also  the  hental-brotherhoods  of  houses  of  the  greater 
nobility,  appear  in  various  forms.  Such  a  contract,  when  simply 
for  the  appointment  of  an  heir,  creates  a  unilateral  right  of  inheri- 
tance on  the  part  of  one  party  to  the  contract ;  when  a  bilateral 
contract,  it  creates  a  mutual  right  of  inheritance  in  both  parties, 
in  such  manner  that  in  case  of  invalidity  of  the  one  appointment 
the  other  also  becomes  invalid.  When  a  "  restitutive  '*  contract, 
it  passes  the  inheritance  to  a  third  person,  the  heir  obligating  him- 
self to  deliver  the  estate  to  such  person ;  when  a  "  dispositive  '* 
contract,  it  is  concluded  in  favor  of  one  who  is  not  a  party  to  the 
contract  but  who  is  to  acquire  the  estate  immediately  upon  the 
death  of  the  decedent.  The  contract  for  the  appointment  of  the 
heir  either  creates  an  entirely  new  right  of  inheritance  ("  pactum 
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Bk:^i!itr,^  —  tn.  cv>if»n  ff0f^^  azci  b»  faflen  TMfiimiiniai 
in  the  pr»»erx  Crr3  Oyie  a»  v«il  as  ci  ihe  S«h  CirrL  Code. 
T>^  V;ifi0rj^^xxnfX  ^r^acuA  vuenkj  a  cnctnKC  dsua  r.>  a 
Wr^enea.^  it  va.%  4oabcf  :a  TirHcr  the  cnBiiatf»  facv  vfaedter  a 
tnir:t  for  the  apfMntxiKnt  of  an  bar  m^i^  be  xzi  a  parcinEbr  fom, 
tfM;  prerralllr^  c^r^kio  fzrfMir^  its  inforraaEtv,  HMMleiii 
kare  reqfiintfl  wntcnjf  or  esKcntioa  ia  eoart,  and  the 
^  Lar^rlnyrfat  ^  anri  the  Sayjp  Ccrfe  cwai  tcstaiuemai  t  ioM-  The 
latter  rule  ha%  been  folk^ved  br  the  pnanit  Civ3  Cixle,  which 
pre«;rih»  the  form  of  a  jorlieial  or  a  notarial  trsTJiuriit.  The 
Sni^  Cf  vfl  Code  abo  rpquircs  the  fonn  of  a  pdbEe  testaBentarr 
4hif^mUf^i,  Suchacr>fitnKtpTesthe<ioiieeafightof  iiihaitaine 
which  the  donor  camofA  alone  leToke,  chaijge,  or  qoaEfr.  In 
CMer  fespect^^,  however,  he  remains  free  to  diyowr  of  his  prapcrtr 
hy  jmvfiin  aet%  inter  vivos;  for  enmple,  he  may  alimate  it. 
The  oUer  law^  however,  permftted  the  oontnctoal  heir  to  avoid 
a  fraurlulent  C*  d^Amse  '^)  alienation  or  at  any  late  a  vofanrtary 
gift ;  and  und^  the  Ph^sian  kw  he  cooU  abo  demand  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  guardian  for  the  deceased  when  the  latter  was 
M|iianrlering  Im  property.  The  present  Civfl  Gxle  gives  to  the 
ermtractual  heir  the  ri^  to  demand  the  return  from  a  donee  of 
voluntary  gifts  which  the  deceased  has  made  to  the  prejodioe  of 
the  contractual  heir;  this  upon  the  theory  ci  unjust  enridmient. 
A  contract  for  the  appointment  oi  an  heir  can  be  rescinded  by  the 
concurrent  wills  of  the  parties  expressed  in  a  ccmtract  of  the  same 
form ;  and  abo,  exceptionally,  by  unilateral  withdrawal,  namdy 
when  such  right  has  been  reserved  or  when  there  exists  a  statutory 
juHtification  therefor. 

(Ill)  SMmndatioa  of  herital  iltfita  is  a  contract  by  which 
one  person  renounces  in  favor  of  another  a  right  oi  inheritance 
which  he  enjoys  in  preference  to  the  latt^.  In  this  way  every 
right  of  inheritance  may  be  renounced,  whether  statutory,  testa- 
mentary, or  contractual, — the  last  by  the  third  person  for  whose 
benefit  the  contract  was  made.    Renunciations  of  inheritance, 
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moreover,  were  informal  in  the  conmion  law,  whereas  in  the  pres- 
ent law  they  require  a  judicial  or  notarial  form.  As  a  result  of 
the  renunciation  the  party  renouncing  is  eliminated  from  the 
line  of  heirs,  so  that  in  the  absence  of  any  other  disposition  mortis 
causa  the  next  statutory  heir  is  substituted  in  his  place.  Under 
the  conmion  law  the  party  renouncing  could  not  thereby  bind 
his  descendants ;  in  the  r^onal  systems,  however,  —  which 
have  been  followed  by  the  present  Civil  Code  and  likewise  by  the 
Swiss  Ci\'il  Code,  —  this  was  not  only  permitted  in  renunciations 
of  statutory  rights  of  inheritance,  but  was  assumed  as  the  intention 
of  the  parties  in  the  absence  of  specific  provision.  Renunciations 
of  herital  rights  by  daughters  of  noble  houses,  for  the  regulation 
of  which  special  rules  of  law  were  developed  among  the  greater 
nobility  and  the  imperial  knightage,  were  particularly  important. 
Their  purpose  was  to  prevent  the  equality  of  sons  and  daughters 
that  would  otherwise  have  existed  under  the  inheritance  law. 
The  daughters  upon  their  marriage  were  compelled  to  renounce 
by  document,  for  themselves  and  their  descendants,  their  rights 
of  inheritance;  though  usually  only  in  favor  of  the  male  stock 
("  bis  auf  den  ledigen  Anfall  ")•  If  the  male  line  became  extinct, 
so  that  the  "  female  descendants  ",  —  that  is  (supra,  p.  715), 
the  kindred  related  through  women,  the  spindle-friends,  —  be- 
came entitled,  there  arose  "the  much  debated  question,  which  has 
given  rise  not  only  to  many  law-suits  but  also  to  bloody  wars  ",^ 
whether  the  estate  should  pass  to  the  renouncing  daughters  and 
their  line,  the  "  regressive  "  heirs  ("  Regredienterben  **)>  or 
the  daughters  or  other  next  relatives  of  the  last  possessor  (the 
"  Erbtochter  ")  of  the  male  line  be  called  to  the  inheritance. 
Whereas  the  Imperial  Chamber  of  Justice  (of  the  old  Empire) 
regularly  decided  in  favor  of  the  regressive  female  heirs,  prevail- 
ing opinion  has  recently  aligned  itself,  generally  speaking,  upon 
the  side  of  the  females  of  the  male  line  ("  Erbtochter  ")• 

§  112.  The  Testament.'  (I)  The  Older  Law.  — When  the  old 
gifts  mortis  causa  became  true  contracts  of  inheritance,  this  signi- 

»  Gierke  in  HoUzendorff-KoKLer,  I,  553. 

<  Fr.  V.  Wyss^  ''Die  letzwilligen  VerfOgrongen  nach  den  sohweizerisohen 
Rechten  der  frUheren  Zeit",  in  Z.  sohweiz.  R.,  XIV  (1875),  68  et  aeq,; 
DemiUh,  "Die  wechselseitifi^en  Verfu^ng^en  von  Todes  wegen  naoh  alama- 
nisoh-Zuricherischem  Recnt  in  ihrer  g^eschichtlichen  Entwickluiig  bis 
zur  Gegenwart",  no.  65  (1901)  of  Gierke* s  "Unterauohungen";  Frieae, 
art.  "Testament"  and  "Seeigerate"  in  the  glossary  to  his  and  Liesegang^s 
ed.  of  the  "Magdeburger-Sohaffenspriiohe",  I  (1901),  833  et  aeq, ;  0.  L6- 
ning,  "Das  Testament  im  Gebiete  des  Magdeburger  Stadtrechts'\  no.  82 
(1906)   of   Gierke* 9   ''Untersuohungen";     Pappenheim,    "  Eigenhandlgea 
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fied  a  change  in  their  content  but  not  in  th^  foim.  A  transac- 
tion under  the  law  of  things  was  transformed  into  one  of  the  inheri- 
tance Uiw,  —  the  intended  heir  (**BedachteJ^)  no  longer  recdved 
a  present  right,  but  a  claim  moHis^causa ;  the  transaction,  how- 
ever, remained  a  bilateral  contract.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
such  gifts  became  testaments,  in  the  medieval  sense,  there  was 
therein  involved  primarily  a  change  of  form ;  bilateral  transactions 
became  unilateral  dispositions  mortis  causa,  and  inasmuch  as 
they  acquired  the  quality  of  revocability  they  became  unilateral 
testamentary  dispositions.  That  such  unilateral  testamentary 
dispositions  were  inconsistent  with  the  most  important  principles 
of  the  Germanic  law  of  inheritance  has  already  been  remarked ; 
we  can  understand,  therefore,  why  they  were  able  only  very  grad- 
ually to  gain  recognition  and  prevalence.  And  wherever  the  idea 
retained  vitality  of  a  right  in  expectancy  in  the  heritage  and  the 
household-property,  or  a  general  conservatism  prevailed,  as  in 
Saxony,  men  struggled  with  a  special  obstinacy  against  such  uni- 
lateral transactions,  and  clung  tenaciously  to  the  requirement 
of  execution  in  court,  —  as  in  the  judicial  practice  of  the  Magde- 
burg skevins  of  the  1200  s  and  1300  s. 

The  first  of  such  unilateral  testamentary  dispositions  to  become 
established  were  those  for  the  good  of  the  donor's  soul.  Along 
with  these,  however,  the  contractual  form  of  the  law  of  things  re- 
mained common  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  That  the  recog- 
nition of  the  efficacy  of  the  unilateral  testament  was  most  readily 
conceded  in  these  particular  instruments  can  be  readily  under- 
stood if  one  recalls  their  origin  in  the  free-portion  and  the  dead's- 
portion.  They  were  gifts  which  by  old  and  deeply  rooted  view 
were  regarded  as  necessary  even  when  blood  relatives  were  present. 
This  view,  as  already  mentioned,  was  supported  by  the  Church 
with  its  exceedingly  effective  weapons;  he  who  made  no  testa- 
mentary gift  for  pious  purposes  was  denied  confession  and  absolu- 
tion, and  to  be  obliged  to  die  "  intestatus  "  and  "  inconfessus  " 
was  regarded,  naturally,  as  a  great  misfortune.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  zealously  endeavored  from  the  side  of  the  secular  law  to 
restrict  such  gifts  for  the  donor's  soul  within  narrow  limits.  Al- 
though the  requirement  of  physical  health  (jmpra,  p.  425)  was 
in  time  abandoned,  and  dispositions  were  recognized  that  were 

Testament  und  Testierfreiheit  im  fniheren  Recht  Sohleswigs"  in  the 
"Fcst^abe  des  28.  deutschen  Juristentages "  (1906);  /.  Merkel,  "Die 
Justin ianischen  Enterbung^sgriinde,  eine  rezeptionsgeschiohtliche  Studie", 
no.  94  (1908)  of  Gierke's  **Untersuchungen";  with  which  oompare 
A.  B.  Schmidt  in  Z«.  R.  G.,  XXIX  (1908),  387-391. 
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made  by  the  donor  upon  his  death-bed  for  the  good  of  his  soul, 
nevertheless  it  was  frequently  provided  that  in  such  cases  a  cer- 
tain modest  portion  might  not  be  exceeded. 

However,  by  the  second  half  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  institute 
of  the  unUateral  testamentary  gift  had  already  gained  for  itself 
a  greatly  widened  area  of  authority.  In  this  extension  of  gifts 
for  the  donor's  soul  to  testamentary  dispositions  of  varied  nature 
the  influence  of  the  Church,  which  assmned  jmisdiction  in  cases 
of  wills  and  championed  in  theory  the  freedom  of  dispositions 
mortis  causa,  was  of  decisive  importance  So  also  was  the  example 
of  the  testaments  that  had  always  been  common  among  the  clergy. 
The  Church  had  very  early  devised  means  to  moderate  the  formal 
requirements  of  the  Roman  law  of  wills.  The  testaments  of 
ecclesiastics  were  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  protocol  either  before 
a  priest  and  two  witnesses  or  before  an  official  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court  or  before  a  notary,  and  were  recorded  by  such  registrar, 
or  written  down  by  the  testator  himself  in  a  private  document, 
or  orally  declared  by  him  upon  his  death-bed  to  those  about  him.^ 
The  laity  now  followed  this  example  with  increasing  frequency. 
How  rapidly  and  in  what  particular  form  unilateral  testamentary 
dispositions  of  laymen  might  spread,  depended  upon  many  special 
circumstances  and  therefore  varied  in  different  regions.  Execu- 
tion as  a  mere  private  document  was  at  first  frequently  forbidden ; 
submission  of  the  testament  to  a  court  or  the  city  councU,  or  its 
sealing  by  the  council,  or  its  drafting  before  two  councilors  or  two 
skevins,  or  other  like  requirements  being,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
scribed. Although  the  requirement  of  a  certain  publicity  was 
thus  preserved,  the  decisive  thing,  nevertheless,  was  the  fact 
that  the  presence  of  the  intended  heir  in  court  and  his  acceptance 
of  the  gift  were  abandoned,  alike  in  testaments  of  laymen  and  of 
ecclesiastics.  In  exceptional  cases,  —  as  for  example  in  case  of 
severe  sickness,  —  the  testator's  appearance  before  the  official 
board  was  also  dispensed  with ;  a  deputation  of  the  city  council 
was  sent  to  his  home,  and  he  declared  his  last  will  in  their  pres- 
ence. After  this  it  was  only  a  short  step  to  declare  sufficient  the 
delivery  of  the  document  to  the  public  authorities.  In  many 
regions  the  Canonic  form  of  drafting  in  the  presence  of  a  priest 
and  two  witnesses  also  became  usual,  but  this  was  prohibited  by 
the  secular  authorities  from  the  1400  s  onward.  These  secular 
testaments  were  also  restricted  as  regards  their  content,  —  namely 
to  dispositions  of  specific  hereditaments ;   for  which  reason  they 

^  Heualer,  ''Institutionen",  II,  647. 
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resembled  more  the  Roman  "  legatum  "  than  the  Roman  testa- 
ment. In  particular,  the  nomination  in  them  of  the  heir  was  not, 
as  in  the  Roman  law,  an  absolutely  indispensable  requisite.  Stat- 
utory succession  could  therefore  be  combined  with  testamentary 
succession ;  in  so  far  as  there  was  no  testamentary  disposition, 
the  kindred  succeeded  under  the  statutory  rule.  Inasmuch  as 
the  testament  involved  a  great  danger  to  the  family  it  was  en- 
deavored to  protect  the  interest  of  kinsmen  by  legislation;  a 
difficult  task,  which  resulted  at  first  in  ^^an  oscillation  between 
the  owner's  complete  freedom  to  dispose  of  his  own  by  last  will, 
and  the  family's  claims  upon  the  property  of  its  member."  ^  It 
was  only  under  the  guidance  of  the  Roman  law  that  sound  prin- 
ciples were  finally  established  in  this  matter. 

(II)  The  Modem  Law.  —  After  the  Reception  many  rules  of 
the  Roman  law  of  wills  became  established  in  Grermany,  but  in 
many  other  points  the  native  rules  were  maintained. 

(1)  As  respects  the  form  of  the  testament,  the  legislation  of 
the  Reception  period  adopted  the  Roman  private  testament  of 
seven  witnesses,  but  it  did  not  require,  to  adopt  the  words  of  the 
Nuremberg  Reformation,  the  observance  of  the  '*  elaborate  nice- 
ties of  the  common  written  law."  They  acquired  no  authority, 
moreover,  in  legal  practice.  On  the  contrary  the  traditional 
forms  continued  to  be  extremely  widely  prevalent,  —  the  "  judi- 
cial "  testament,  made  either  by  a  personal  declaration  in  court 
of  the  testator's  last  will  or  by  a  personal  delivery  of  a  sealed 
or  unsealed  writing,  and  along  with  this  the  notarial  testament, 
of  the  same  possible  varieties.  These  also  passed  into  the  modem 
codes,  and  were  adopted  by  the  present  Civil  Code  as  equally 
valid  forms.  The  French  and  Austrian  law  recognized  in  addition 
the  holographic  testament,  and  this  has  likewise  been  recognized 
by  the  Civil  Code  as  the  common  law  form.  Along  with  ordi- 
nary forms  of  testament  there  were,  and  still  are,  recognized  ex- 
traordinary forms  subject  to  less  strict  conditions.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Swiss  Civil  Code  agree  in  all  respects,  in  this  matter, 
with  the  German. 

(2)  As  respects  the  content  of  the  testaTnent,  in  the  common  law 
the  Roman  rule  became  dominant ;  namely,  that  it  must  contain 

\/a  nomination  of  the  heir.  The  majority  of  the  regibnar  sfaliltes, 
and  among  the  Codes  the  Bavarian  and  Pmssian  "  Landrecht "  and 
the  Austrian  Code,  climg  to  the  same  rule.  Testamentary  dis- 
positions without  nomination  of  an  heir  were,  however,  recognized 

>  Stobbe,  V,  214. 
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as  codicils.  On  the  other  hand^  many  codes  remained  true  to  the 
old  view  and  declared  the  nomination  of  an  heir  not  a  necessary 
part  of  a  testament.  This  was  true  of  the  Code  Civil,  the  Saxon 
Code,  and  the  Liibeck  Statute  of  1862.  These  have  been  followed 
by  the  present  Civil  Code  and  the  Swiss  Civil  Code.  The  Roman 
rule  "nemo  pro  parte  testatus  pro  parte  intestatus  deceder 
potest "  therefore  attained  only  a  very  limited  authority,  an 
disappeared  from  the  modem  law.  The  German  law  not  havin 
reached  independently  (as  already  mentioned)  a  satisfactory 
compromise  between  the  principle  of  the  testator's  freedom  and 
the  interests  of  his  family,  the  Roman  substantive  law  of  thel 
compulsory  portion  was  adopted,  though  to  be  sure  with  important 
changes,  especially  the  abrogation  of  the  formal  requisites  of  the 
Roman  succession  by  necessity.  Thenceforth  all  kinsmen  wera 
obliged  to  submit  to  a  restriction  of  their  statutory  right  of  inheri-* 
tance ;  but  descendants  and  ascendants,  to  some  extent  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  also  a  surviving  spouse,  received  in  exchange 
an  absolute  right  to  a  certain  share  of  their  statutory  portions. 
The  present  Civil  Code  has  done  away  with  the  right  of  brothers 
and  sisters  to  a  compulsory  portion ;  in  other  respects  it  has  fol- 
lowed in  essentials  those  modem  codes  which  adopted  the 
Roman  law  as  their  basis,  like  the  Pmssian  "  Landrecht."  Con- 
sequently, as  under  this  and  the  common  law,  so  under  the  Civil 
Code  the  heir  of  necessity  who  is  passed  over  in  the  will  or  in- 
sufficiently remembered,  has  no  right  as  heir  to  the  compulsory 
portion  so  withheld  from  him,  but  merely  a  claim  as  a  creditor 
of  the  testamentary  heirs  for  the  value  of  whatever  fraction  of 
the  estate  should  have  been  left  to  him  as  a  compulsory  portion. 
In  contrast  to  this  rule,  the  French  and  the  Swiss  law  restricted 
within  much  narrower  limits  the  testator's  power  to  disinherit  his 
heirs  or  to  reduce  their  share,  conceding  him  dispositive  powers 
over  that  portion  only  which  was  not  reserved  for  his  next  heirs ; 
so  that  these  became  co-heirs  as  respects  the  compulsory  portion 
to  which  they  were  entitled.  In  tiie  Swiss  Civil  Code  it  was 
found  impossible  to  establish  a  uniform  regulation  of  the  law  of 
compulsory  portions,  save  as  a  system  subsidiarily  applicable. 

(3)  Joint  iestamerUs.  —  Joint  ("^emeinschaftliche  ",  i.e.  "  com-  y 
munitv  ")  testaments,  later  particularly  common  in  the  case  of 
spouses,  were  developed  in  the  legal  practice  of  Germany  from 
the  1300  s  onward.  Though  not  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  Roman  law  these  had  found  in  that  no  detailed  regulation, 
and  consequently  Grerman  judicial  practice  and  legal  theory 
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onlhted^  in  their  treatDMc%  bctveeo  the  fUMi|ili.'i  off  tlie 
te^uiiier.'t  amd  UKi^  off  the  GcrauiJe  cocoact  off 
In  form,  tiiver  joiiit  testamect  vas  an  ordi^anr  ample 
A^-Je  btjtn  ^  ^jakm^/ii  "  tes:anM*:x«  '"^  frsrainmta  amiihaiiea  ~  , 
vL:r^  v«re  trw>^  by  vLk4i  several  pcrscns  viDed  their  fu^ieiu 
by  one  ar^  the  ^azne  izi^tmnftest,  there  vere  dktissiikhed 
varieties  of  the  joiiit  tenamer-t,  mctnal  wSs  *" 
red;/foca  **/  and  mutiialiy  oonditioDal  ^**  korrespektiTe  "^  vills. 
In  the  former,  two  persocs  appCfinted  each  ochcr  mntiiany  as 
heir^,  or  otherwise  remembered  one  anc^her.  In  the  latter  the 
two  di-po-,hiori%  were  so  dependeiit  upon  one  anoihfr  that  the 
one  testament  «tood  or  fell  with  the  other.  The  present  Civfl 
Code,  foHowin^  the  example  c^  the  Prussian  ^Landrecht**  and 
the  Au-trian  Code,  has  recognized  such  joint  testaments  between 
Sfjou^ne^^.  In  the  common  and  in  the  Saxon  hiw  they  were  recog- 
nized without  qualification ;  in  the  French  hiw,  on  the  ocher  hand, 
the>'  were  prohibited  in  all  cases.  The  Swiss  Civfl  Code  does  not 
ref-rijrijize  them. 

§113.  TlM  Exaeiitor.i  d)  Th«  OUar  Law.  —  The  mstitnte  of 
the  trustee  f  Treuhander  '0  <^  Sahnann,  which  we  meet 
with  in  its  mr>st  ancient  form  in  the  Franldsh  adoption  {"^  affato- 
mie  ^')  and  in  the  Lr^mbard  "  gairetfainx  "  (supra,  pp.  741  ei  9tq.) 
was  placer]  at  the  testator's  ser\'ice  in  the  most  liberal  manner 
by  the  medieval  law.  In  the  older  period,  in  which  testaments 
were  unknown,  —  i^.  until  about  the  1 100  s,  —  it  was  gifts  made 
mortis  causa  for  the  good  of  the  donor's  soul,  "  donationes  pro 
anima '',  that  were  frequently  consummated  with  the  induaon 
of  a  Sabnann.  Inasmuch  as  the  "  traditio  carts  *'  that  was  the 
effective  element  in  these  transactions  usuaUy  took  place  in  the 
church  as  a  "  traditio  super  altare  ",  there  arose  in  the  case  of  the 
donor's  incapacity,  —  and  of  course  men  frequently  resolved  to 

*  Bfineler,  "Von  den  Testamentsvollzieheni ",  in  Z.  dent.  R,  IX  OSio). 
\4Ar-*2:S2 ;  Alfred  SchuUze,  **  Die  lan^obardis'^rhe  Treuhand  und  ihre  Umbil- 
dunif  zur  Tf^tamentsvollstrwkunjf",  no.  49  n*«95)  dt  Gierke's  "Unter- 
«uchuntf*'n";  Beyerle,  *' Gnindeigen turns verhaltnisse  und  Bui^rrecht 
im  miltelalUfrlichen  Konstanz,  I,  1:  Das  Salmannenrecht "  (1900); 
CnilUmer,  "Ori^nes  et  developpement  de  I'ex^cution  testamentaire. 
6p<>que  franque  et  moyen  kv^e'  (1901 ) ;  Maitland,  "Trust  und  Corporation 
in  (JrnnhuCH  7j.  Priv.  oflf.  R.,  XXXII  (1904),  1-76;  Heymann,  "Geschafta- 
anw&lte  und  Treuhand^psells^fhaften  als  Vermogensverwalter  nach  engli- 
Bfihem  und  deutsch^^m  liecht,  eine  rechtsven^leichende  und  rechtspolitisehe 
hiiitiaf',hinnfi'\  in  "Fest^abe  fiir  K.  Guterbock"  (1910).  561-596,  "Trustee 
und  TruBtee  Company  ira  deutschen  Reehtsverkehr",  in  "Festgabe  fur 
Brunnftr"  (1910),  473-537;  Holmes,  "Executors  in  earUer  English  Law'\ 
in  "S<floct  Essays  in  A.  A.  L.  H.".  III.  737  et  seq,;  CaiUemer,  "The  ~ 
utor  in  England  and  on  the  Continent ",  in  iirid.,  746  ei  seq, 
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make  such  gifts  "  pro  anima  "  in  the  very  face  of  death,  —  the 
necessity  of  entrusting  a  third  person  with  the  performance  of  the 
act  of  tradition.  Moreover  it  was  a  favorite  practice,  which  echoed 
the  old  theory  of  the  death-portion,  to  have  the  tradition  take 
place  on  the  day  of  the  burial  as  a  "  donatio  pro  sepultura  ", 
in  which  case,  since  the  donor  was  no  longer  among  the  living,  a 
trustee  ("  Treuhander  "),  an  "  eleemosinarius  ",  was  again  neces- 
sary. And  the  employment  of  such  a  trustee  might  also  recom- 
mend itself  because  the  donor,  in  case  he  had  concluded  the  con- 
tract with  the  trustee  only,  and  not  directly  with  the  ecclesiastical 
foundation,  could  more  easily  rescind  the  contract.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  "  Treuhander  "  became  still  more  important  in  the 
1100  s  and  1200  s  when  unilateral  "  letzwillige  "  ("  of  last  will  ") 
dispositions,  —  i.e.  testaments,  —  appeared  side  by  side  with, 
and  later  in  place  of,  the  bilateral  contractual  gift  mortis  causa, 
so  that  the  Salmann  became  an  actual  executor.  True,  the  carry- 
ing out  of  a  "  donatio  pro  anima  "  was  still  a  regular  part  of  his 
obligations,  since  these  new  testaments  usually  contained  such 
gifts ;  indeed,  as  already  mentioned,  they  were  at  first  exclusively 
unilateral  testamentary  endowments  for  sacred  vessels  and  vest- 
ments. But  the  duties  of  the  Salmann  increased  in  pace  with  the 
broadening  scope  of  the  testament.  They  were  entrusted  with 
the  liquidation  of  the  decedent's  estate ;  they  were  bound  to  per- 
form his  last  will,  to  undertake  the  distribution  of  the  estate,  and 
incidentally  thereto  to  compromise  the  hostile  interests  of  the 
heirs ;  they  were  appointed  to  protect  the  will,  against  legatees  and 
especially  against  the  heirs,  but  also  against  third  persons;  fre- 
quently they  were  charged  at  the  same  time  with  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  widow  and  children ;  and  the  duty  of  attending  to  the 
burial  was  also  laid  upon  them.  In  this  way  these  executors  — 
Salmanns,  "  Seelgerater  ",  "  testamentarii  ",  "  eleemosinarii  ", 
**  wadiarii  '*,  "  fideiussores  ",  "  spondarii  ",  "fideicommissarii ",  or 
however  else  they  might  be  known  —  played  a  very  important  part 
during  the  Middle  Ages  in  all  parts  of  the  Occident.  This  was 
very  especially  true  in  England,  where  there  was  developed  from 
them  the  institute  of  the  trust,  peculiar  to  the  English  law,  though 
it  merely  applies  in  a  special  manner  legal  ideas  universal  in  Ger- 
manic law.  The  executor,  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the 
Germanic  law  of  things,  and  like  the  Salmann  who  was  employed 
in  gifts  mortis  causa  and  in  conveyances  inter  vivos,  received  the 
seisin,  namely  an  exclusive  seisin,  in  the  chattels  of  the  estate,  — 
a  legal  power  under  the  law  of  things  that  had  the  appearance  of 
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ownership  qualified  by  the  end  to  which  the  property  was  appointed, 
and  which  differed  from  complete  ownership  merely  in  that  he 
was  entitled  to  exercise  his  rights  solely  for  the  purpose  of  perform- 
ing the  last  will  of  the  testator.  Even  long  after  the  appearance 
of  the  testament^  therefore,  either  an  immediate  seisin  or  one 
subject  to  the  condition  precedent  of  the  donor's  death  was  con- 
veyed to  the  executor,  as  to  the  old  Salmann  in  gifts  mortis  causa, 
by  a  tradition  in  the  form  of  a  symbolic  investiture.  Though  the 
executor  was  thus  endowed  with  extensive  powers  and  his  posi- 
tion made  very  strong  even  as  against  the  heirs,  certain  securities 
existed  against  the  misuses  of  this  absolute  power,  on  the  one 
hand  in  die  liability  of  the  executor  to  the  heirs,  —  though  this 
is  not  exactly  common  in  the  sources,  —  and  still  more  in  the 
fact  that  his  position  was  regarded  as  a  public  office.  He  was 
therefore  not  only  required  to  deliver  an  inventory  and  to  publish 
the  testament,  —  and  under  the  Canon  law,  also  to  take  oath  and 
give  security,  —  but  was  otherwise  subjected  to  a  strict  oversight 
of  the  public  authorities  which  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  courts 
vied  in  enforcing. 

(II)  The  Modem  Law.  —  This  institute  of  the  executor,  which 
was  quite  unknown  to  the  Roman  law,  was  generally  retained  in 
Germany  after  the  Reception,  as  in  other  countries.  It  also  passed 
into  all  the  modem  codes,  including  the  present  Civil  Code.  The 
Code  Civil  alone,  wWch  was  here  influenced  by  the  Roman  law, 
still  contains  only  the  barest  trace  of  this  institute,  once  wide- 
spread in  the  old  French  as  in  other  Germanic  legal  systems. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  Roman  concepts  did  not  suffice  to  explain 
it  and  the  Germanic  ideas  that  underlay  it  long  remained  undis- 
covered, many  controversies  resulted  concerning  its  legal  nature. 
The  executor's  powers  were  explained,  now  as  a  mandate  of  the 
testator  that  continued  effective  after  his  death,  —  notwithstand- 
ing that  this  was  irreconcilable  with  a  unilateral  testamentary  nom- 
ination of  an  heir,  which  was  particularly  common,  —  and  now  as 
a  statutory  right  of  representation  in  the  nature  of  a  guardian's, 
or  again  as  a  special  office  with  which  he  was  entrusted. 
Other  scholars  explained  the  executor  as  a  mandatary  of  the  heirs, 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  precisely  his  independence  in  relation 
to  them  that  was  the  essence  of  his  office ;  or  as  a  representative 
of  the  decedent's  estate,  as  such.  It  follows  from  the  history  of 
the  institute  that  the  executor  has  always  been  a  trustee  ('*  Treu- 
hander  ")  in  the  sense  of  the  Germanic  law,  and  is  such  to-day; 
that  is,  he  is  not  a  representative  of  another's  right,  but  a  trustee 
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("  Vertrauensmann  '*)  of  the  testator  endowed  with  independent 
rights,  who  exercises  such  rights  in  his  own  name  although  in  the 
interest  of  the  heirs.  For  this  independent  right  is  limited  in 
the  old  way  by  the  requirement  that  it  must  be  exercised  in  accord 
with  the  will  of  the  testator.  In  fact  there  is  still  visible  in  the 
modern  executor  a  plain  trace  of  the  primitive  idea  of  a  representa- 
tion of  the  dead.^  Whether  an  executor  shall  or  shall  not  be  named 
depends  upon  the  testator's* will;  and  his  powers  are  also  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner.  Statutory  rules  take  effect,  in  essen- 
tial matters,  only  in  default  of  and  as  a  supplement  to  the  testa- 
tor's directions.  The  executor  is  responsible  to  the  heirs  and 
legatees  for  the  performance  of  his  obligations;  but  he  is  also 
subject  to  the  continual  oversight  of  the  probate  court. 

1  Brunner,  "  Gesohiohte/'  I  (2d  ed.),  40. 
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j^,  ':^'>  ^  4>f/..,  L-j  tije  iperjerai  descripooa  of  feoiifcl  tcz::irr,  a  fief 
ira*,  f:fir.'*^/*^\  o:Ar  for  r>;ii  tiiae  as  bxh  parties  to  xhe  feofflncot 
tulzrx  liv^,  ^i:.ce  rt  pn^^jpp^/^  a  pcx^ooal  reiatioo  of  fiiidiiy 
\p^.v*:)f^  VjtA  aryJ  va'naL  \Vbeti  the  heritable  diaiacter  of  the 
fikf  Uit/:T  ^^*:ralrrJ*r  e^tahJl-ried  there  was  deveioped  in  Gonscqiieoce 
r^f  h*,  fuW'iv^r/  f:h^r2kffUT  a  special  bw  of  feudal  inherituice,  vhkh 
A\^4irt^\  ifi  irrip<fftarit  re^pect^^  from  the  eeDcral  principles  of  the 
ifitt^rritan/:^  law  arKi  which  led  to  a  sharp  distinctioo  between 
f^fij^Jal  -Jjc/ije^-jon  in  the  fief  and  siiooession  in  the  fee.  Mote- 
o%'er,  the  circle  of  thoije  who  were  entitled  to  succeed  as  feudal 
h'Hr>  wan  orijnnallv  ver\'  narrowiv  limited  within  the  bodv  of 
kirr^rrjef)  capable  ^/f  feu^lal  ser^-ices  ^pp.  337  d  seq.).  In  the  begin- 
ning, an  aln^ady  mentionerl,  only  the  son  of  the  vassal  seems  to 
have  Iffrfrn  cafxihle  of  succession  to  the  estate ;  *  it  was  wdy  later 
that  a  right  of  inheritance  was  extended  to  all  descendants,  such 
SLH  was  exprffs^ly  nx-o^ized,  for  example,  in  an  imperial  decision 
deh'vercrl  by  King  Albrecht  in  1299.  Herital  rights  of  collateral 
kindr^f^I  were  unknown  to  the  German  feudal  law.  It  was  only 
by  feudal  contracts  ("  Lehnsvertrage  ")  that  herital  rights  could 
lie  given  to  more  remote  kindred.    Since  partition  of  the  fief 

'  Sfje  Erntfl  Mayer,  "Der  germanische  Uradd"   (suprti^  p.  585),  106 

»'*.Siichi!.  Lehnr.",  21,  §3. 
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would  have  lessened  its  capacity  to  satisfy  feudal  services,  the 
general  principle  of  the  inheritance  law  that  the  heritage  must 
be  divided  among  the  heirs  of  equal  degree  could  not  be  applied 
in  feudal  succession.  Unless  a  feoffment  was  made  in  collective 
hand  {aupra,  p.  340)  the  lord  might  enfeoff  only  one  of  the  feudal 
heirs.  If  no  such  feoffment  was  made,  then  ordinarily  the'  oldest 
son  came,  in  time,  to  receive  the  investiture;  a  rule  which  was 
established  in  the  main  by  contract  but  was  also  recognized  to 
some  extent  by  statute. 

(II)  The  Lombard  and  the  Modem  Law.  —  Unlike  the  German 
feudal  law,  that  of  the  Lombards  extended  feudal  succession  not 
merely  to  descendants  but  also  to  collaterals.  This  was  already 
the  rule  of  the  feudal  Constitution  of  the  Emperor  Konrad  II, 
of  1037,^  and  it  was  "  the  starting  point  in  the  succession  system 
of  the  '  Libri  Feudorum  ^  and  generally  of  the  later  feudal  law, 
according  to  which  every  right  of  inheritance  was  limited  and 
controlled  by  the  concept  of  the  *  feudum  paterum  ',  '  ervelen.*  '*  ^ 
In  consequence  of  this  principle,  ascendants  of  a  feudal  tenant 
were  excluded  in  all  cases  from  succession  to  the  fief,  because  the 
feoffment  of  the  deceased  did  not  affect  them.  Therefore,  also, 
only  those  collateral  kindred  had  a  right  of  succession  who  were 
themselves  descendants  of  an  earlier  feudal  tenant.  Collaterals 
who  were  not  the  issue  of  a  former  tenant,  and  to  whom  the  fief 
was  therefore  a  "  feudum  novum  ",  were  not  included  among 
kinsmen  entitled  to  inherit.  An  extension  of  herital  rights  in 
favor  of  other  collaterals  could  be  effected  by  contract  only. 
This  rule  was  also  received  into  Germany,  and  in  Mecklenburg 
led,  as  already  mentioned  (siipra,  p.  346),  to  the  institute  of 
"  Reversal  "-  cousins.  Equally  in  the  Lombard  feudal  law  and 
in  the  later  feudal  common-law  of  Germany  many  doubts  resulted 
from  this  admission,  —  albeit  in  theory  only  qualified,  —  of  col- 
lateral kindred.  According  to  the  Lombard  law  the  descendants 
of  the  last  tenant  succeeded  first  to  the  inheritance,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  representation.  Later,  since  ascendants 
were  excluded,  the  collaterals  succeeded  (the  brothers  in  the  first 
place)  on  the  ground  that  the  fief  was  as  to  them  a  "  feudum 
paternum  " ;  here  again  the  sons  of  dead  brothers  succeeded  in 
their  place.  Finally,  the  more  remote  collaterals  succeeded  in 
such  manner  that  those  kindred  were  preferred  who  had  the  near- 

»  "  Edictum  de  beneficiis  regni  italic! "  (Lib.  Feud.,  5. 1,  o.  4 ;  M.  G.,  Con- 
stitutiones,  I,  90). 

•  Heualer,  "Institutionen",  II,  614. 
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est  oommon  nude  ancestor  with  tlie  deceased,  and  again,  as  among 
these,  those  of  nearer  in  preference  to  those  of  more  remote  degree. 
But  it  was  precisely  this  preferment  of  the  "  linie  "  within  the 
collateral  kindred  in  the  hunger  sense,  —  in  other  w<mls  the  recog- 
nition of  the  porentdic  or  **  lineal-gradual  '*  system,  — that  was 
combated,  it  being  alleged  that  the  Libri  Fendorum  embodied  a 
different  system.  In  the  one  view,  which  was  fmnerly  f oDoved 
by  the  imperial  courts,  the  preferment  of  the  line  was  mtirely 
disregarded  and  the  degree  of  kinship  between  the  decedent  and 
the  more  remote  collaterals  was  made  decisive  (pure  "  gradual  " 
sucoesstcm  of  the  Roman  law).  In  the  other  view,  which  prevailed 
in  some  princely  bouses,  advantages  in  degree  of  Idn^p  were 
disregarded,  and  the  next  line  called  to  the  inheritance  without 
regard  to  the  degree  of  kinship  and  with  absolute  enforcement  of 
the  right  of  representation  (pure  "  lineal "  succession).  Hiere 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  "  lineal-gradual "  system  of 
succession,  that  b  the  parentelic  system,  alone  satisfied  the  require- 
ments of  the  ^  libri  Feudorum  ".  In  (jermany,  also,  this  found 
wide  acceptance,  and  according  to  the  better  view  was  r^aided 
as  the  common  law ;  being  observed  as  such,  for  example,  in  the 
judicial  practice  of  Mecklenburg,  Brunswick,  Hamburg,  and 
Wurttemberg.  It  was  frequently  united  with  the  principle  of 
primogeniture,  so  that  as  between  several  lines  of  equal  d^;ree 
preference  was  given  to  the  line  of  the  first-bom,  and  within  that 
again  to  the  first-bom.  The  authority  of  common  law  was  also 
claimed,  by  many  scholars,  even  for  the  other  theories ;  and  some 
statutes  recognized  pure  "  lineal  "  succession,  —  for  example  the 
Prussian  '*  Landrecht "  and  the  Bavarian  Feudal  Edict  Under 
the  Lombard  feudal  law  different  principles  prevailed  according 
as  a  descendant  or  a  collateral  kinsman  (an  "  agnate  "  in  the  sense 
of  the  feudal  law)  succeeded,  the  death  of  the  feudal  tenant  giv- 
ing him  succession,  also,  iu  such  tenant's  allodial  lands.  Such 
an  "  agnate  "  might  refuse  the  allodial  estate  and  take  the  fief 
alone,  in  which  case  he  became  liable,  not  for  the  general,  but 
only  for  the  feudal  obligations  of  the  deceased.  But  the  descend- 
ant had  no  such  right  to  refuse  the  estate ;  on  the  contrary  he  was 
bound  to  accept  the  allodium  with  the  fief,  and  therefore  all  the 
liabilities  of  the  deceased  as  well.  The  power  which  was  thus 
accorded  to  the  "  agnate  *'  was  justified  by  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  acquire  the  fief  from  the  last,  but  rather  from  the  first,  tenant ; 
that  is,  from  the  common  male  ancestor  of  the  "  agnate  "  and  the 
vassal  last  deceased,  or  as  it  was  said  '^  ex  pacto  et  providentia 
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maiorum.''  This  distinction,  although  not  everywhere  accepted, 
passed  over  into  the  common  law,  notwithstanding  that  the  succes* 
sion  of  descendants  was  also  conceived  of  later  as  a  "  successio  ex 
pacto  et  providentia  maiorum."  Wherever  the  right  of  renun- 
ciation was  also  given  to  descendants  it  was  therefore  said,  —  in 
order  to  remain  consistent  with  the  "  Libri  Feudorum  ",  —  that 
there  existed  a  "  family  "  ("  Stamm-  ")  fief,  a  "  feudum  ex  pacto 
et  providentia  maiorum."  This  was  contrasted  with  a  heritable 
fief,  a  "  feuda  hereditaria  ",  in  the  case  of  which  the  right  of  re- 
nunciation was  denied  equally  to  collaterals  and  descendants. 
However,  this  distinction  remained  a  much  debated  one. 

When  the  fief  was  not  wiDed  to  one  alone  of  several  feudal 
heirs  in  equal  degree,  each  generally  succeeded  to  a  part  under 
the  Lombard  feudal  law,  according  to  the  principles  of  quotal  co- 
ownership  (supra,  p.  343) ;  but  in  Grerman  legal  systems  succes- 
sion in  collective  hand  was  commonly  preserved.  However,  it  was 
often  provided,  also,  that  only  one  should  receive  the  fief,  and 
indemnify  the  others;  in  which  case,  in  some  systems,  fixed 
principles  in  the  nature  of  primogeniture  or  of  entail  applied. 
In  Mecklenburg,  in  case  one  of  several  feudal  heirs  demands  a 
dissolution  of  the  herital  community,  the  one  who  shall  take  the 
estate  is  determined  by  lot  ("  Kavelung  *')•  The  estate  is  then 
assigned  him  at  a  "  reasonable  and  brotherly  price  ",  and  the  value 
thus  determined  serves  as  a  basis  in  determining  the  indemnity 
due  to  the  others.^ 

§  115.  Succession  to  Sntailed  Family  Estates  and  under  Family 
Trust- Sntails.  (I)  That  the  Sntailed  family  estate  ("  Stamm- 
giiter ")  of  the  greater  noble  houses,  as  estates  limited 
("  gebundene  ")  by  an  irrevocable  right  in  expectancy  in  favor 
of  kindred  entitled  to  the  inheritance,  were  subjected  by  autono- 
mous enactment  to  special  rules  of  succession,  has  already  been 
remarked  (supra,  pp.  308  et  seq,).  Ordinarily  a  rule  of  individual 
succession  was  established,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  primogeni- 
ture. An  indemnity  was  required  for  after-born  sons  and 
daughters  which  was  ordinarily  less  than  the  compulsory  portion 
required  in  other  systems. 

(II)  Succession  under  family  trust-entails  (fideicommissa)  was 
likewise  subjected,  as  already  mentioned  (supra,  p.  315),  to  a 
special  rule  adapted  to  the  piurpose  of  the  institute,  and  based 
upon  the  feudal  principle  of  "  successio  ex  pacto  et  providentia 
maiorum."    Ordinarily  the  donor  appoints  the  order  of  succes- 

>  Stohhe,  V,  347. 
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sion  for  the  fideicommissum  in  the  deed  ci  donation.  If  this  is 
not  done,  and  if  no  alternative  statutory  order  is  provided,  then 
the  ordinary  statutory  rule  of  succession  applies.  Succession 
under  fideicommissa  is  almost  always  individual  succession  with 
preferment  of  greater  age  ("  Majorat "  in  the  under  sense)^  as 
contrasted  nvith  the  preferment  of  lessCT  age  ("  Juniorat  ")f 
which  occurs  only  rarely  in  family  fideicommissa.  This  "ma- 
jorat ",  in  the  broad  sense,  may  assume  various  forms : 

(A)  "Semorat"  (seniority).  In  this  system  the  oldest  monber 
of  the  entire  family  succeeds,  without  regard  to  the  Une  or  d^ree 
of  kinship.  Modem  statutes,  as  for  example,  the  Prussian 
"  Landrecht ",  have  abolished  seniority  or  have  excluded  it  by 
prescribing  other  systems. 

(B)  "  MuoRAT "  IX  THE  NARROW  SENSE.  —  In  tlus  the  estate 
goes  to  the  nearest  kinsman  of  the  last  occupant  capable  of  inherit- 
ing, according  to  the  degree  of  kinship.  As  between  several  per- 
sons entitled  in  the  same  degree  preferment  is  given  to  greater  age. 
In  the  application  of  this  principle  in  its  piu%  form  the  right  of 
representation  plays  no  part,  so  that  for  example  the  younger 
son  of  the  last  possessor  precedes  a  grandson  of  an  older  son  already 
dead. 

(C)  Prtmogeniture,  which  is  also  the  rule  under  family  trust- 
entails.  In  this,  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  parentelic 
system,  the  nearer  parentelic  group  precedes  the  more  remote, 
and  within  each  parentelic  group  the  elder  line  precedes  the 
younger ;  at  the  same  time  the  right  of  primogeniture  prevaUs, 
along  with  absolute  enforcement  of  the  right  of  representa- 
tion. Therefore  the  son  and  grandson  of  an  elder  son  precede  a 
younger  son  of  the  last  possessor.  In  case  cognates  possess  a 
subsidiary  herital  right,  then,  in  case  of  complete  extinction 
of  the  male  line,  that  cognate  succeeds  to  the  inheritance  who 
is  the  nearest  kinsman,  capable  of  inheritance,  of  the  last  pos- 
sessor ;  whence  the  preferment  of  "  Erbtochter  "  and  their  de- 
scendants to  "  regressive  "  female  heirs  and  their  issue  {aupra^ 
p.  749).  Once  the  fideicommissum,  however,  has  passed  to  the 
female  line,  the  preferment  of  males  again  becomes  immediately 
applicable. 

Secundo-,  tertiogeniture,  etc.  are  family  fideiconunissa  that  are 
established  for  the  second,  third,  etc.  line  of  a  family.  Therefore, 
if  one  line  of  entail  becomes  extinct  the  fideicommissum  passes 
to  the  second.  If  all  become  extinct  it  reverts  to  the  main 
("  Haupt-  ")  line. 
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§  116.  Succession  in  Peasant  Estates.^  —  Even  in  the  case  of 
peasant  holdings  the  general  principle  prevailed,  theoretically, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  heirs  of  equal  degree  divided  the  heritage. 
However,  as  already  mentioned  (supra,  pp.  709  et  seq.)  attempts 
were  made  in  various  ways  to  minimize  the  danger  to  the  free  agri- 
cultural population  that  was  involved  in  a  parcellation  of  land. 
When  land  was  inherited  by  common  heirs  it  was  customary  in 
many  regions  to  abandon  it  to  one  of  them,  the  so-called  "  Anerbe  " 
("  single  ")  heir ;  but  the  others,  originally,  might  remain  sitting 
on  the  land  until  their  rights  were  redeemed.  Again,  the  father 
frequently  designated  one  of  his  sons  as  his  principal  ("  Haupt-  ") 
heir,  either  himself  indemnifying  the  other  sons  at  the  same  time, 
or  imposing  upon  such  principal  heir  the  duty  to  indemnify  them. 
The  impartibility  of  the  estate  might  also  be  established  by  con- 
tract. In  regions  subject  to  manorial  law  it  was  customary  for 
the  lords  to  promulgate  for  their  manors  independent  rules  of 
inheritance  which,  in  the  lord's  interest,  excluded  partition. 
There  was  thus  developed,  —  for  the  most  part  by  the  growth  of 
customary  law,  but  in  places  by  virtue  of  statutory  rules,  —  a 
herital  system  for  peasant  estates  which  was  the  counterpart  for 
such  holdings  of  the  special  order  of  succession  in  noble  houses, 
and  which  was  ordinarily  known  as  "  Anerbenrecht "  (system  of 
single  heirship).  In  some  rural  districts  this  system  was  main- 
tained in  modem  times,  and  down  even  to  the  present  day.  It 
was  adopted  and  regulated  in  many  Territorial  ordinances  of  the 
1600  s  and  1700  s ;  for  example  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  Brunswick, 
Lippe,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  Altenburg,  Waldeck,  and  in  the  ad- 

1  V.  Miaskowski,  "Das  Erbreoht  und  die  Gnmdeigentumsverteilung  im 
deutschen  Reiche",  in  S.  Ver.  Soz.  Pol.,  XX  (1882)  and  XXV  (1884). 
Frommholdf  "Die  rechtliche  Natur  des  Anerbenrechts "  (1886);  v, 
Dultzig,  op.  cit.,  p.  713  suvra;  Hermes,  art.  "Anerbenrecht",  in  H.  W.  B. 
Staatsw.,  I  (3d  ed.,  1909),  470-481;  Seringa  art.  "Vererbung  des  land- 
lichen  Grundbesitzes",  in  W.  B.  der  Volksw.,  II  (3d  ed.,  1911),  1137-1146, 
and  "Erbrecht  und  A^arverfassung  in  Schleswig-Holstein  auf  geschicht- 
licher  Qrundlage,  mit  Beitragen  von  Lerch,  Petersen  und  Biichner",  Vol. 
VII  (1908)  of  "Die  Vererbung  des  landlichen  Grundbesitzes  im  Konigreich 
Preussen";  with  which  compare  Pappenheim  in  Z*.  R.  G.,  XXX  (1909), 
429-436;  Guggenheim,  "Das  bauerliehe  Erbrecht  des  schweizerischen 
Zivilgesetzbucns  verglichen  mit  dem  kantonalen  Recht  und  den  deutschen 
Anerbenrechten,  in  "Zuricher  Beitrage  zur  Rechtswissensohaft ",  XXV 
(1909) ;  Claaen,  **  Schleswig-Holsteinisches  Anerbenrecht  in  seiner  ge- 
schichtlichen  und  heutigen  Gestaltung"  (Rostock  dissertation,  1912); 
Rorig,  "  Agrargeschichte  und  Agrarverfassung  Schleswig-Holsteins,  vor- 
nehndich  Ostholsteins",  in  Z.  Ver.  Lubeck.  G.  A.  K.,  XIV  (1912),  137- 
150 ;  Reineke,  "Die  Entwicklung  des  bauerlichen  Erbrechts  in  der  Provinz 
.Westfalen  von  1815  bis  heute",  in  E.  Frhr.  v,  Kerckerinck  zu  Borg,  editor, 
"Beitrage  zur  Gesohiohte  des  westfalischen  Bauemstandes "  (1912),  107- 

lea. 
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Tu^  ecuKi::  ^',■  -riudt  lie  iaoMKir  v» 

vtrritiM  ^A  VJfc  l^arutg^  «r  at  xkhc  a  noaii  sd  be 

Is  tt  yMmi^m  ibaa  zhtt  r:je  <jf 
aDC^»  W/k,  c.  oririr,,  v^  trie  j^^foisrxsL  matii  ^^xl  off 

TLe  yn^h^it  cf  tiie  te^eatrjr  s  dlkpasidiv 
a^jUired  ^jprexoa^^y  vrrL  the  roa^KJoo  off  the  Robib  li 
fM3r:3e»!*aiil  V  fy>^;:Ue  to  the  ridbt^  off  the  sicde4iar.  In  fMt  k  kad 
already  re^stri^^tiori  the  tcfritorv  mithm  aindi  tie  prevaikd  Id  oae 
<^  rdactfvetv  Ui;^  extect  vfacs  the  meaamcs  off  agikiJiuial  le- 
fofiM  that  were  adopted  at  thebf^nrngof  the  19Q0sabodqgi%eJ 
the  ^y^tetn  *A  it^  e<f%eiittal  material  hssis:  and  inodeni  theories 
c^  tfif0(^xf%¥:s  dttiied  it  any  sound  josdficatioo  in  fMM4|il^  God- 
M]qtj^;th%  ixj  the  greater  mnnbcr  of  German  States  it  anis  done 
avay  vkh  either  Hmohaneoiisly  with  the  pronnil^Btion  off  the 
ffUittiUA  Uft  the  emancipation  of  the  peaauits  or  soon  thocafter. 
Aa  a  cii«tofn  of  the  ptzseaitry  it  continned  to  enjoy  die  mtsoable 
exL^itence  of  an  in«»tittite  that  was  gradoaDy  losing  aO  vitafity 
af¥l  wa^  apparently  destined  to  eomfdete  disappeaianee.  In  the 
n^tftimA  half  of  the  1800  s,  however,  a  different  view  became  pre- 
drmiinant ;  one  which  had  its  origin  predsely  in  these  old  regions 
of  Mrigle-heirships  in  Northwestern  Germany.  Tliis  view  regarded 
the  ttimtmon  law  of  inheritance  as  a  great  obstade  to  the  preso*- 
vatum  of  a  strong  peasantry.  It  was  now  oideavored,  therefore, 
iif  fortify  and  further  develop  the  principles  ci  the  system  of  stng^e- 
heirnhip  by  spedal  legislation.  For  this  purpose,  after  Bavaria 
and  Ba^len  had  led  the  way  in  the  1850  s  without  any  great  sue- 
c^tHH,  there  was  introduced,  at  first  only  in  certain  districts  of 
Prussia  and  other  States,  an  "  indirect "  or  "  mediate  "  intestate 
right  of  single-heirship  so  devised  as  to  apply  exclusively  to  such 
hoklings  as  had  been  entered  at  the  instance  of  their  owners  in  a 
"roll"  of  the  estate  (" HoferoUe ",  " LandguterroUe ")•    The 
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model  for  this  system  was  found  in  a  Hanoverian  Ordinance  of 
Rural  Estates  of  1874^  which  was  followed  by  similar  ordinances 
in  Lauenburg^  Westphalia,  the  administrative  district  of  Cassel, 
Brandenburg,  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  Silesia,  as  well  as  by  "Hofe- 
gesetze "  in  Oldenburg  and  in  Bremen.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  this  system  proved  unsatisfactory,  a  "  direct "  right  of  single 
heirship  was  either  introduced  anew  or  newly  regulated  by  more 
modem  statutes.  This  was  done  in  Prussia  (1896)  in  the  case  of 
lands  subject  to  rent  charges  ("  Rentengiiter ")  and  colonial 
("  Ansiedelungs- ")  estates  (supra,  p.  289) ;  in  Westphalia  and 
in  five  administrative  circles  of  the  Lower  Rhine  (1898) ;  in  Baden 
(1888,  1898)  as  regards  impartible  manorial  estates  in  the  Black 
Forest;  in  Brunswick  and  in  Schaumburg-Lippe.  In  Mecklen- 
burg single-heirship  and  impartibility  had  already  been  pre- 
scribed for  heritable  leaseholds  by  statutes  of  1869  and  1872. 
Under  these  statutes  certain  classes  of  estates,  which  are  spe- 
cifically described,  are  subject  by  rule  of  law  to  rights  of  single- 
heirship  that  take  immediate  eflPect  in  the  absence  of  specific 
testamentary  disposition.  Such  lands  are  noted  in  the  land- 
book,  at  the  instance  of  the  registry  officials,  as  lands  sub- 
ject to  single-heirship.  Other  lands  subject  to  single-heirship 
may  be  registered  at  the  instance  of  the  parties  interested.  In 
this  form,  also,  the  right  of  single-heirship  is  "  a  special  rule  of 
succession  in  the  land  with  all  its  appurtenances  ",^  but  it  is  not 
a  right  in  expectancy  that  restricts  the  testator.  He  is  entitled, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  designate  the  single-heir ;  in  default  of 
such  designation,  the  descendants  and  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
decedent,  together  with  their  descendants,  become  entitled  in 
order  of  age,  with  preferment  of  the  male  sex.  In  many  places  a 
right  of  single-heirship  also  exists  in  favor  of  a  surviving  spouse. 
Co-heirs  have  a  claim  to  indemnity,  for  the  calculation  of  which 
exact  rules  are  prescribed.  Under  the  law  in  its  latest  form  an 
indemnification  that  remains  unpaid  may  be  registered  against  the 
land  as  a  rent.  The  Swiss  Civil  Code  has  endeavored  to  attain 
the  same  end  as  the  German  Code  by  the  provision  (§  620),  that 
in  case  a  cultivated  farm  is  included  in  the  estate,  and  one  of  the 
heirs  declares  his  willingness  to  undertake  its  management  and 
appears  fitted  to  do  so,  it  shall  be  assigned  to  him  as  a  whole,  in  so 
far  as  it  constitutes  a  natural  unity  for  purposes  of  agriculture, 
subject  to  the  indemnification  of  the  others.  If  the  neces- 
sary indemnities  would  charge  the  land  to  an  amount  exceeding 

»  Oierke  in  HoUzendorjf-Kohler,  I,  558. 
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three-fourths  of  its  calculated  value,  the  person  assuming  the 
management  may  demand  a  postponement  of  partition.  In  this 
case  the  co-heirs  constitute  a  community  of  collective  hand  in  the 
produce  (§  622). 
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Accession  of  fixtubes,  433-434. 

Accident.     See  Liability. 

Acquests,  folk-law  period,  627-628; 
medieval  period,  630,  639,  640, 
641;  modem  period,  646,  647, 
653.     See  Marital  Phopertt. 

Act  of  Ood.     See  Damages. 

Adoption,  by  father,  of  his  legitimate 
child,  43--44;  same,  the  basis  of 
his  mundium,  659;  adoption  by 
strangers,  66iD-662;  same,  and 
gifts  mortis  causa,  740-742 ;  same, 
to  create  artificial  heirs  (Prankish 
**afif atomic"  and  Lombard  "gaire- 
thinx"),  189,  661,  741,  754. 

Adultery,  in  law  of  divorce  and 
mundium,  613,  615,  616 ;  617-618. 

"Affatomie."     See  Adoption. 

Age  periods,  3nouth,  54-^9 ;  old  age, 
61. 

Agistment,  553. 

Agrarian  reform,  enclosures,  124- 
125;  land  charges,  redemption 
of,  367,  368 ;  ownership,  doctrine 
of,  234;  peasant  holdings,  330- 
332,  347. 

Alienations,  restraints  on.  See 
Title. 

Aliens,  early  law  of  alienage,  73- 
77;  modem  law  of  alienage,  77- 
79 ;  right  of  hospitage,  74 ;  Jews 
as  aliens,  84;  *'landsassiatiis", 
76;    strangers  in  the  mark,  121. 

Allod,  181,  250,  309,  341,  346,  348, 
760. 

"Altenteil."     See  Succession. 

"Anefang"  procedure,  in  recovery 
of  lost  or  stolen  chattels,  411-414. 

"Anerbenrecht."     See  Succession. 

Animals,  damage  by,  see  Obliga- 
tions ;   occupancy  of  wild,  426. 

Annuities.     See  Rents. 

"Anstalt"  (foundation),  122,  153, 
154,  155,  159,  321,  738. 

Antichresis,  386. 

Apiculture,  law  of,  427. 

Apprenticeship,  559. 

Appurtenances.     See  Things. 

Associations  ("Genossenschaften"), 
generally,  110-159;  classification 
of,  112;  concept  and  nature, 
110-114,  151,  157. 

Medieval,   generally,    110-111, 
149-150,- 151,  157-159,  230,  680; 


associations  in  strict  sense  ("Oe- 
nossenschaften"),  110,  113,  125- 
127,  136,  138,  146-147;  same, 
original  mark-associations  as,  120, 
149;  same,  sib  as,  114-116; 
associations  in  collective  hand 
("Gemeinderschaften"),  139-146, 
150-151,  234,  235-236,  259,  288, 
305,  307,  425,  587-588,  640,  694, 
695 ;  corporate  associations 
("Korperschaften"),  29,  122-124, 
133,  135,  136;  same,  universities 
as,  138 ;  same,  of  knightage,  139, 
146,  147-150,  155,  288 ;  corpora- 
tion, Germanic  theory  of  the 
* '  Korperschaf  t ' '  and  Roman 
theory  of  the  "Korporation", 
150,  151-159,  177;  distinction 
between  *  *  Genossenschaf  t  *  *  and 
"Gemeinderschaft",  14, 146,  150- 
151;  between  **  Genossenschaf t" 
and  "  Korperschaf  t",  112-114, 
119,  120,  122-124,  146,  147;  be- 
tween  "  Korperschaf t "  and  "An- 
stalt"  (foundation),  155;  between 
*  *  Korperschaf  t  * '  and  *  *  Korpora- 
tion",  113,  155,  177. 

Types  primarily  economic  in 
nature,  (1)  agrarian:  Alpine,  127; 
assart  unions.  111,  119,  126; 
farm-communities,  125-126 ; 

mark-associations,  118,  120-125; 
peasant,  118,  141-142;  sib,  115; 
vineyard,  127;  woodland,  126- 
127 ;  ownership  form  in  agrarian, 
236;  (2)  capitalistic,  136; 
(3)  dike,  127,  287-289;  sluice, 
290;  (4)  herital,  142-144,  145, 
236,  710;  (5)  hunting,  277; 
(6)  industrial,  135-136;  craft, 
128-135;  mining,  127,  294-296, 
301-302;  minters',  135;  trade- 
unions,  modern,  135;  salters', 
304;  (7)  transportation,  112, 
127-128;  port,  117;  (8)  water, 
associations  for  usufruct  of,  127, 
280,  285;  fishery  associations, 
127,  287. 

Types  primarily  political  in 
nature,  138-139 ;  associations 
of  public  law,  144. 

Types  primarily  for  other  social 
ends,  commensal  associations,  130, 
136,  138;    ecclesiastical  brother- 
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hoods,  136;  household  assoda- 
tions,  114,  115,  116,  140,  141, 
144-145,  695;  sib  as  an  associa- 
tion, 114-116;  universities  as, 
137-138. 

Types  inrimarily  based  on 
vicinage,  115;  village  communi- 
ties, 117-118,  121,  123;  mark- 
associations  and  village  communi- 
ties distinguished,  117;  peraonal 
associations  of  peculiar  privileges 
in  land  within  village  communi- 
ties, 124. 

See  Collective  Hand;    Cob- 
pobation;     Mabk  Association, 
for  details. 
"  Avimkulat."     See  Familt. 

Bailments,  obligation  of  bailee, 
529-530,  and  see  Chattels  (re- 
covery of);  delivery  in  modem, 
509. 

Bastards.    See  Childben. 

Benefices.    See  Tenure. 

Betrothal,  generally,  597-600,  601- 
602;  legal  effects  of,  601;  be- 
trothal and  dower,  598,  601; 
self-betrothal,  its  effect  on  nuptial 
investiture,  602;  "sponsalia  de 
futuro"  and  "de  praesenti",  606- 
608.     See  Marriage. 

Birth,  as  beginning  of  capacity  for 
rights,  13,  42-43,  45;  equality 
of,  the  basis  of  old  social  estates, 
92-94;  same,  in  modem  law  of 
the  high  nobility,  99-102 ;  legiti- 
mate, the  basis  of  paternal  power, 
659-660 ;  proof  of,  44 ;  registry 
of,  44-45. 

B6ts,  65,  521-523,  527,  577,  579, 
614. 

Bottomry  pledge,  453-454,  489. 

Buildings,  as  movables,  166 ;  leases 
of,  2^;  ownership  of,  apart 
from  soil,  172-173 ;  ownership  of 
separate  stories  of,  174;  servi- 
tudes in,  356. 

Bluchers,  estate  of  peasants  and, 
91. 

Canon  law,  "Canon  redinte- 
granda'',  216;  Canonic  law  of 
family,  591;  of  Jewry,  86;  of 
kinship  reckoning,  719;  of  mar- 
riage, 604r-607;  of  succession, 
order  of,  731.     See  Divorce. 

Capacity,  legal,  dependent  on 
physical  strength,  70;  feudal, 
337 ;  for  betrothal,  60 ;  for  legal 
action,  42 ;  for  legal  action  oy 
women,  69;  for  marriage,  60; 
for  making  negotiable  paper,  60; 
for  rights,  13,  41-54,  (generally, 


41-42;  begimung  of,  42-46; 
determination  of,  46-M);  fcHT 
testation,  60;  for  tcnrt  liability, 
60.  See  Mxjndium. 
Cattle,  distraint  of,  442,  450; 
pledge  of,  peculiarities  in,  406, 
448;  sales  of,  peculiarities  in, 
550. 
"Cautio."  See  Documents. 
Chattels,  403-457;  distinguished 
from  land,  see  Things;  collec- 
tive ownership  of,  in  early  law, 
119,  425;  marital  community 
of,  630,  639,  640,  653 ;  medieval 
importance  of,  164-165,  and  see 
Towns;  prescription  for,  439- 
440;  registration  of  interests  in, 
see  PuBLiciTT.  See  also  Dowry  ; 
Gifts;  Paraphernalia;  Title. 

Pledge  (and  mortgage)  of,  in 
old  law,  441-447;  in  modem 
law,  447-457;  real  liability  in 
pledge,  474-^75;  registration  of 
pledge  rights,  446,  448,  453. 

Possession  and  seisin  of,  207, 
210, 404r-407,  and  see  Possession  ; 
Seisin. 

Protection  and  recovery  of,  by 
self-help,  410,  460;  b^  actions, 
407-424;  pubhcital  principle  of 
seisin  the  Key  to  actions,  162, 
406,  408,  415,  419,  422;  Ger- 
manic distinction  between  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  loss  of 
possession,  213,  408,  416,  419- 
420,  421,  422;  same,  chattel 
law  here  different  from  land  law, 
408, 409 ;  same,  difference  ignored 
in  modem  law  in  favor  of  bona 
fide  acquirer,  421,  422,  423,  424, 
448;  physical  seisin  alone  pro- 
tected in  case  of  chattels,  incor- 
poreal seisin  also  in  case  of  land, 
408,  419;  four  exceptions  to,  or 
limitations  upon,  right  of  re- 
covery, —  Hansa  privileges,  418, 
Jews*  privileges,  418-419,  pur- 
chase in  market  overt,  413,  417- 
418,  and  voucher  to  warrant  v, 
412,  418,  547-549;  finding,  law 
of,  428-433;  "rei  vindicatio" 
in  the  common  law,  420. 

Actions  in  case  of  involuntary 
loss  of  possession  through  loss  or 
theft,  old  law,  407-408,  410-^16, 
417-420;  same,  modem  law, 
421-422;  aUowance  of  actions 
here  was  inconsistent  with  law 
of  seisin,  408,  409,  415,  418; 
old  *'anefaiig"  action,  411-414; 
old  action  for  larceny  or  robberv. 
410,  420;  foUowing  the  trail, 
with  hue  and  cry,  410  ;*  increasing 
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protection  of  acquirer  of  lost  and 
stolen  chattels,  as  commerce  grew, 
416;  receivers  of  stolen  goods, 
86,  415,  418. 

Actions  in  case  of  volimtary 
loss  of  possession,  general  prin- 
ciples, 407-409,  529-530;  (a)  in 
medieval  law,  actions  by  bailor 
against  bailee,  529-530;  same, 
against  third  persons,  408-409, 
416-417;  same,  principle  of 
"Hand  wahre  Hand",  407-409, 
415,  416-417,  420,  439,  529,   (in 

Sledges)  447,  448,  451 ;  principle 
id  not  imply  transfer  of  title  by 
non-owners,  437-438 ;  (6)  in 
modem  law,  420,  423-424 ;  prin- 
ciple of  "Hand  wahre  Hand", 
420,  448,  (present  law)  423-424 ; 

(c)  mere  possessor  entitled  to 
actions    in    modem    law,    423; 

(d)  things  loaned,  recovery  of  in 
specie,  422. 

Children,  childhood  generally,  657- 
675;  adoption,  4^-44,  189,  660- 
662,  740-742,  754;  bastards, 
104,  106-107,  671-676;  same, 
legitimation  of,  107,  675-676; 
same,  modem  law  concerning, 
673-674,  675-676 ;  legitimate 
children,  657-671 ;  same,  (1)  pa- 
ternal power  over,  55,  63,  657- 
664,  685 ;  assimilated  to  guardian- 
ship in  modern  law,  659;  based 
on  legitimacy  of  offspring,  659- 
660,  671 ;  determination  of,  662- 
664;  (2)  exposure  of  children, 
43,  657,  659 ;  (3)  sale  of  children 
into  slavery,  657-658;  (4)  pa- 
rental    power     over,     664-665; 

(5)  maintenance    of,    658,    696; 

(6)  emancipation    of,    662-664; 

(7)  property  rights  of,  under 
medieval  law,  140,  641-642,  650, 
653,  664,  665^667,  668-671,  695, 
709-710,  753,  763-764;  same, 
under  modern  law,  387,  667- 
668,  670-671 ;  statutory  general 
hypothec  in  parents'  property, 
387. 

Chrencruda,  289. 

Codification  of  German  law,  23-26. 

Collective  hand  ("gesamte  Hand"), 
alienations  by,  640 ;  communities 
of  ("Gemeinderschaften"),  139- 
146,  150-151,  234,  235-236,  259, 
288,  305,  307,  425,  587-588,  640, 
694,  695,  709-71 1 ;  feoffment  in, 
340,  759 ;  interests  in,  character- 
ized by  benefit  of  survivorship, 
142,  235,  645;  same,  in  com- 
mercial law,  145 ;  obligations  in, 
543;       originated    in    household 


^  community,  140;  ownership  in, 
145,  235-236,  239,  709-711 ;  ten- 
ures in,  144,  340,  640,  653. 

Commercial  law,  31,  461,  462,  487. 
509,  546;  collective  hand,  prin- 
ciple of,  in  commercial  law,  145; 
detention  rights  in,  456-457 ;  in- 
formality in  modern  contract 
law,  448,  509;  pledge  rights  of 
commercial  ajgents,  449;  stolen 
goods,  pursuit  of,  how  affected 
by  commercial  interests,  416; 
town*  law  and,  143,  462,  and  see 
Towns. 

Commercial  paper,  generally,  565- 
576;  conception  and  classes, 
565-568;  history  of,  568-573; 
Germanic  elements  in  present 
law  of,  573-576;  "legitimizing" 
quality  of,  394,  574-576;  nude 
obligational  promises  in,  517,  567 ; 
obligation  of,  theories  as  to  its 
source,  573-574;  recovery  of, 
from  third  persons,  421,  424,  451. 
Corporate  paper,  566. 
Paper  associated  with  land, 
566;  modern  German  "Grund- 
schuld"  and  Swiss  "Gult",  374, 
394,  517;  old  rent-deeds  ("Gult- 
brief",  "Rentenbrief"),  367,  372, 
394,  566. 

Paper  associated  with  chattels, 
212,  437,  448,  567. 

Paper  embodying  negotiable 
contract  claims,  567-576 ;  history 
of,  568-572;  attorney  clauses, 
570 ;  bearer  paper,  421,  568,  570 ; 
same,  in  present  law,  573;  bills 
of  exchange,  421,  488,  567;  ca- 
pacity to  make  negotiable  paper, 
60 ;  constitutive  paper,  567,  568 ; 
indorsement,  571 ;  literal  paper, 
567;  nominal  paper,  568;  order 
paper,  421,  5C8-571 ;  same, 
modern  forms  of,  573;  "Skrip- 
tur"  obligations,  567. 

Common  lands,  generally,  118,  126, 
253;  disappearance  of,  121-122; 
discommon  statutes,  125 ;  regality 
of  commonty,  124.  See  Mark 
Associations;  Ownership. 

Common  law.  See  German  Law; 
Reception. 

Common  rights  in  land,  (1)  rights 
of  common,  118-119,  124  (herit- 
ability),  281,  286,  350,  354-355, 
356;  (2)  of  hunting,  276.  See 
Communities;  Manor. 

Communes,  122,  124. 

Communities,  co-heir,  142-144,  145, 
236,  308,  709-711;  of  collective 
hand,  139-146,  150-151,  234, 
235^236,  259,  288,  305.  307,  308. 
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4^.  »7-^aS.  610.  6M.  69S.  s^ 

711;      is 

L^i;    pActore 

2^jo:    pcaaaukt  eocLzmaitieB.  141- 

142.  14.S.  2:^^  710: 

«Mairi^a£jtks.     124.       For 


cT.  148w  ISX.  1% 
ot  148: 


foIkaMiote.  loi.  16>.  202.  e3S>. 
41 :  mefiev^eitjaw^ovtft.  19L 


Ccpmprjneiit  partL     ^er  Thevg 
Cocfeerjbina^.  -589.  671«  672. 
CVtttrMrt*.  bi«VjriiEal  origins  of 

iTMrt  lav.  472 :  nMdimi  «cmliBct 

bw.  vby  vantT  a«  compared  vhh 

bv  cff  tinni^  460.  o46;     same. 

laiMi-kcdihip    replaced    eoDtra«t 

in  toKsdMfval  lav.  461 :     types  of   Ommnal  lav,  feudal  fcfaoies,  341 : 


545.  596:  capital,  grovtii  of.  16S» 
356. 370, 461 :  credit 
cTeartTlav 


formal  obii- 
ptioQs  of  Germaoie  lav.  490- 
ofX5:    informaUty  in  cootracts  of 


homicide.  djS-579:  Jevs*  pnri- 
lepesniKkr.  41^-419:  ob^pitioBS 
under  tlie,  522. 

modem  lav,  5r>»-510;     vriting.   Cnratorship,     distinpiisiied     from 

requirement  of,  in  modem  bv.       guardianship.  684;     ^< 

5ir>-512;       real   contraets.    490. 

d02,  .5rj3-o07,  o09.  517 ;  betrothal 

as  a  real  oontraet,  597-600,  601 : 

eamest-eontraets,   505-507,   513. 

564,  589;    same,  a  eompoond  of 

real   and   formal  eontraet,   506-   Customarv    lav,    in   general,    5-7 

507;  same,  in  marriage  lav.  598: .     26,  29-32,  149. 

obligational  contracts   r*8chuld- 

▼ertrage*';,  490-513 ;  offer,  bind-   Damages,  for  broaches  of  contracts. 


72,  683:  '^cura  prwligi^,  r2-73. 
683:  "cura9ezns**,69;  **ciirat4X- 
hereditatis    iaeentis",    684.     Set 
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ing  force  of,  514;  public  offer 
(*^ujilobung*' j,  514 ;  obligational 
promiiies,  "abstract"  Tnude)  and  . 
'' specific*',  distinguished,  252. ' 
567;  same,  nude,  515-518,  567; 
same,  unilateral,  513-515,  574; 
third  persons,  contracts  for  benefit 
of,  518-521;  illegal  contracts, 
gaming,  563-565;  labor,  con- 
tracts for,  554-557;  service, 
contracts  for,  512,  557-559 ;  mar- 
riage contract,  633-634. 

Fault  and  accident  in  contract 
lav,  527-533,  and  see  Obliga- 
tions; default,  liquidated  dam- 
ages, penal  damages,  and  smart- 
money  for,  503,  513,  521-527. 

Assignment  of  contract  claims, 
47,  524,  533-536,  and  see  Obli- 
gations. 

Rescission  of  contracts,  513, 
625,  526-527,  549. 

«See  CoMUEBciAL  PAPER ;  Dam- 
ages; Documents. 

Conversion,  460,  and  see  Chattels 
(recovery  of). 

Corporation,  Germanic  corporate 
association  ("Korperschaft^'),  29, 
122-124,  133.  135,  136,  138,  139, 
146,  147-150,  151,  156-159,  288; 
Roman  "universitas"  ("Korpora- 
tion").  151>156.  157:    SAmA.  Aon. 


547,  549,  550,  555,  556;  contra^ 
tnal  poialties  and  liquidated  dam- 
ages, 503, 513,  521-527:  damages 
for  torts,  in  general,  5s  i-579i  for 
torts  due  to  accident,  involuntary 
acts,  amiiti^g  third  persons,  and 
things,  see  Obligations:  for 
torts,  punitive  damages,  579 ;  for 
seduction,  601 ;  for  conversion, 
460 ;  for  homicide,  578-579. 

Death,  only  one  mode  of  ending 
civil  rights,  47;  civil,  47-48; 
daustral,  48;  natural,  46-47; 
common,  529;  presumptive,  49- 
54 ;  proof  of,  46 ;  registration  of, 
46. 

Debtor  and  Creditor,  assignment  of 
credits  and  debts,  see  Contracts  ; 
Obligations  ;  bondage  of  debtor, 
481 ;  imprisonment  for  debt,  481, 
488 ;  documentary  promises,  con- 
stitution of  formal  oblip^ations  by 
delivery  of,  in  medieval  and 
modem  lav,  502,  517 ;  execution 
sales,  256;  "  fetch  "-debte  and 
"bring  "-debts,  523^25,  527; 
hypothec,  its  original  accessory 
nature,  391;  loans  of  things, 
522-52^;  same,  of  money  at 
interest,  373,  559-563;  same, 
reguLition  of,  371-372,  559-563; 
same,  usurious,  86,  561 ;    interest 
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after  default,  525-526;  plurality 
of  creditors,  537-^540;  forms  of 
co-credits,  (1)  severable,  538, 
(2)  inseverable,  538-540  ("in 
solidum",  538;  for  undivided 
shares,  539;  in  collective  hand, 
539-540) ;  plurality  of  debtors, 
540-543 ;  forms  of  co-obligations, 
(1)  severable,  540,  (2)  inseverable, 
540-M3  (collective,  541-543;  in 
collective  hand,  543).  See  Exe- 
cution. 

Deeds.  See  Documents;  Title 
(alienation). 

Defectives.     See  Guardianship. 

Dikes,  law,  127,  287-290. 

Dipsomaniacs,  73,  683. 

Distraint,  judicial,  442,  450,  456, 
478 ;  private,  441-443,  450,  477, 
478,  479,  484;  nature  of  right 
acquired  by,  363,  384,  450 ;  pri- 
vate distraint  against  either  land 
or  chattels,  363,  384. 

Divorce,  612-617 ;  ecclesiastical 
(Canon  and  Protestant)  law  of, 
612,  614r-615,  616;  Germanic 
law  of,  613-614;  modern  tem- 
poral law  of,  615-617 ;  adultery, 
in  law  of  mundium  and  divorce, 
616-617;  separation  from  bed 
and  board,  615-616,  617 ;  sterility 
a  ground  for,  613-614. 

Documents,  delivery  of,  creating  a 
formal  contract,  502,  569;  de- 
livery of,  in  alienating  things  or 
interests  therein,  244-245,  437, 
448,  502,  569,  574,  745,  754; 
medieval  private  business  docu- 
ments, 568.  See  Commebcial 
Papeb. 

Dower,  betrothal  and,  598,  601; 
dotal  system  in  marital  commu- 
nity of  goods,  627,  628,  629,  645, 
646,  647,  648,  651,  654r-655; 
"Leibzucht"  and,  627,  628,  637, 
641,  65.1 ;  morgive  distinguished, 
626,  629,  645 ;  the  two  combined, 
646;  dower  originally  purchase 
price  of  wife,  595,  596,  597,  601, 
623;  part  of  wife's  and  widow's 
estate,  624-625,  627,  628 ;  wife's 
hypothec  in  husband's  property 
to  secure  dower,  385,  387,  639, 
650;  belonged  to  widower  in 
childless  marriages,  629.  See 
Widow. 

Dowry,  624,  625,  636,  646;  para- 
phernalia distinguished,  635 ; 
when  it  belonged  to  widower, 
629,  646. 


Earnest  monet.    See  Contracts. 
Easements.     See  Servitudes. 


"Einkindschaft."    See  Succession. 

Emigration,  tax  on,  77. 

Eminent  domain,  256-259,  and  see 
Escheat. 

Enacted  law,  private  and  public 
distinguished,  7-8;  private,  29, 
97-99,  308,  310;  public,  26, 
29-32,  and  pckseim  for  specific 
l^slation. 

Enclosures,  125. 

Endowment  ("Stiftung"),  153,  155, 
158   159. 

English  law,  17,  19,  48,  111,  129, 
165,  168,  214,  376,  698. 

Entails,  308-^16,  761-762,  and  see 
Succession;    Title  (alienation). 

Escheat,  (1)  escheat  proper,  for  lack 
of  heirs,  341,  346,  737,  741; 
reasons  for,  696;  feudal,  341, 
738;  to  mark-association,  119; 
neighbors*  herital  rights,  737- 
738;  statutory,  to  corporate  as- 
sociations and  foundations,  738- 
739 ;  to  state,  76,  739 ;  (2)  for- 
feiture to  state,  76,  201. 

Espousals.     See  Betrothal. 

Estates,  social,  see  Status  ;  interests 
in  property,  see  Chattels  ;  Land  ; 
Ownership,  and  cross-references 
there  given. 

Execution,  jjudicial  custody  after, 
381;  "missio  in  bannum  regis", 
52,  201,  247,  380;  sales,  256, 
393. 

Executor,  testamentary,  754-757. 

Expectancy,  rights  in.  See  Future 
Interests. 

Faith,  pledge  of  ("fides  facta"), 
493-497,  500,  522. 

Family,  Germanic  greater,  114,  587- 
588;  lesser,  587-588 ;  matriarchal 
systicm,  589-590,  722 ;  same,  Ger- 
manic "Avunkulat",  590,  722; 
same,  mother-law  not  synony- 
mous, 589;  patriarchal  system, 
115,  116,  584-587,  588-589,  591- 
617;  same,  and  marriage,  588, 
589 ;  same,  and  law  of  succession, 
694r-695. 

Family  or  household  property, 
305,  695;  family  entails,  308- 
316,  (succession  to)  761-766; 
trust-entails  (' '  fideicommissa  " ) , 
310-316,  (succession  to)  761- 
762. 

Family  council,  682.  See 
Guardianship;  Mundium. 

Fault,  legal,  527^533,  and  see 
Obligations. 

Feoffment.     See  Feudal. 

Feudal,  system,  generally,  90,  319, 
334-335 ;   same,  decay  and  statu- 
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tory  modifications  of,  347-349; 
feudal  law,  medieval,  4,  92,  189, 
334-341 ;    modern,  341-349. 

Fief ,  322,  334-337,  339 ;  familv 
fief,  761;  "feuda.  extra  curtem  , 
347 ;  "feudum  ex  pacto  et  provi- 
dentia  maiorum",  346,  761; 
*  *  f  eudum  heredi  tarium  " ,  34 1 , 
761;  "feudum  novum",  345, 
759;  "feudum  oblatum",  338; 
**f eudum  paternum",  345,  759; 
rights   as    fief,    337;       sub-feud, 

339,  341,  348;  succession  to 
fief,  339-340,  345-346,  758-761. 

FeofiFment,  163,  185,  190,  241- 
246,    337-340;      collective,    144, 

340,  341,  343,  759;  contractual, 
338-339,  341;  nuptial  g:iving 
corresponded  to,  600,  602;  of 
reversions  and  expectaiicies,  338, 
342-343;  "per  cartam",  244- 
245,  502;  real  rights  confeired 
by,  339. 

Capacity,  337 ;  chattels,  feudal 
teniu*e  of,  342,  and  see  Seisin; 
debts,  344-345;  dues,  321,  326, 
328,  336,  369,  743 ;  escheat,  341, 
737 ;  estate  of  knightage,  90,  92 ; 
expectancies,  338,  342-343 ;  felo- 
nies, 341;  partition,  346;  pre- 
scription, 343-344;  reliefs,  326, 
657;  reversions,  338,  342-343; 
seisin,  339;  vassaldom,  personal 
and  tenurial  elements,  186,  336; 
vassal  tenures  abolished,  347; 
wardship,  341,346. 
Fideicommissa",  trust-entails. 
See  Succession;  Title. 
Fides  facta",  pledge  of  faith. 
See  Obligations. 

Finding,  law  of,  428-433. 

Fisheries,  law  of,  127,  286-287; 
fishery  associations,  127. 

Fixtures,  173,  175,  176-177,  267, 
433-434,  and  see  Things. 

Folk-moots.     See  Courts. 

Forest  law,  126-127,  271-274. 

Forestalling,  546-547. 

Formalism,  symbolism,  and  general 
sensuous  characteristics  of  the 
primitive  and  medieval  law,  9-15, 
28,  184,  461,  490^92,  531,  541. 
See  Obligations;    Publicity. 

Foundation  ("Anstalt"),  122,  153, 
154,  155,  159,  321,  738;  dis- 
tinguished from  corporate  associa- 
tion, 155. 

Future  interests,  in  chattels,  405; 
in  land,  (1)  rights  in  expectancy, 
304-306,  307,  338,  342-343,  345, 
395,  742;  (2)  reversionary  in- 
terests, 338,  342-343,  344,  347, 
628,  699,  729 ;    (3)  as  real  rights, 
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395-396 ;   (4)  estates  in  abeyance, 
704. 

"Gairethinx"  of  Lombard  law. 
See  Adoption. 

German  and  Germanic  law,  general 
traits,  1-39;  associational  char- 
acteristics of,  110;  codification 
of,  23-26,  32;  commercial,  31, 
461,462,487,509,546;  pandect 
common  law,  general  character- 
istics of,  20-21,  22,  27,  32,  33-36, 
and  passim  for  effects  of  the 
Reception ;  customary  law,  gener- 
ally, 5-7,  26,  29-32;  formalism 
and  sensuous  characteristics  of 
early,  9-15,  28,  184,  461,  490- 
492,  531,  541,  and  see  Publicity; 
judicial  law,  part  of  "Juriston- 
recht",  31,  311,  747;  legal  unity, 
disunity  characteristic  of  German 
law,  2,  3,  25;  growth  of  legal 
unitv,  22-26,  32,  38,  189 ;  medie- 
val law,  characteristics  of,  8-16; 
personality,  principle  of,  2,  13, 
75 ;  present  law,  in  general,  32- 
33,  58-39;  same,  Germanic 
characteristics  in,  27,  487-489, 
573-576,  and  see  Publicity  (also, 
passim,  the  discussion  of  individ- 
ual legal  institutes) ;  positive 
character  of,  36-38;  procedure 
in  early  law,  13;  public  and 
private  law,  see  Public  Law; 
racial,  2,  25,  26-27;  Reception, 
general  features  and  results  of 
the,  16-32;  religion,  influence  of 
upon  law,  79-87;  statutory  law, 
see    Enacted    Law;      territorial 

grinciple,  3.  See  Feudal; 
Ianor;  Noble  Estate;  Servi- 
TARY  Law;    Town  Law. 

Gifts,  donation,  545-546;  strict 
donation  originally  impossible, 
the  Lombard  "launegild",  546; 
inter  vivos,  746;  mortis  causa, 
742-746,  754-755;  adoption  and 
gifts  mortis  causa,  740-742 ;  gifts 
post  obitum,  519,  744;  posses- 
sion, necessity  of  change  of,  426, 
745;  gift  of  land,  with  charge 
reserved,  504,  545;  same,  with 
usufruct  reserved,  191,  741,  744. 
See  Tradition. 

Gilds,  128-135;  coercive  principle, 
130-131;  legal  nature,  133,  149; 
craft  companies,  129,  149;  craft 
fraternities,  129-130;  gilds  mer- 
chant, 128-129;  modem  trade 
unions,  135. 

Good  faith,  possession  acquired  in, 
421-424;  ownership,  451 ;  pledge, 
448,  449,  451. 
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Guardianship,  677-693;  older  law 
of,  677-681;  modem  law  of, 
681-683,  691-693;  Canon  law 
and,  591. 

Nature  of  power,  its  history, 
677-683 ;  curatorship  distin- 
c^uished,  684;  guardianship  orig- 
inally a  household  i)ower  based 
on  mundium,  677,  680 ;  its  later 
development  due  to  loss  of  char- 
acteristics of  mundium,  679; 
feudal  wardship  originated  in 
escheat,  341;  legal  position  of 
guardian,  690-693;  paternal 
power  assimilated  to,  in  modem 
Uw,  659;  refusal  of  guardian- 
ship, 689;  termination  of  same, 
693;  removal  of  unfaithful 
^ardian,  686;  ward*8  hypothec 
m  guardian's  property,  387. 

Persons  subject  to  guardian- 
ship, defectives,  71-72,  683 ;  dip- 
somaniacs, 73, 683 ;  feudal  wards, 
341,  346;  missing  persons,  51,  72, 
683;  prodigals,  72-73,  683; 
women,  unmarried,  63,  65,  67- 
69,  633-634,  635,  644,  677,  683; 
fatherless  minors,  683,  684-693. 

Capacity  to  act  as  guardian, 
60;  dependent  on  equal  birth, 
92 ;  sib  as  guardian,  65,  677-679 ; 
685;  "chosen"  guardian,  680; 
guardian  of  minors,  appointment 
of,  685-687 ;  same,  qualifications, 
688-689 ;  same,  supervisory,  678, 
687-688;  same,  several  guardians, 
687-688. 

See  Children;    Curatorship. 

"Hand  wahre  Hand."  See 
Chattels. 

Hansa,  137,  138. 

Health,  physical  and  mental,  69-72. 

Heir,  and  decedent's  obligations, 
705-708 ;  who  is  heir,  see  Succes- 
sion. 

Hire  and  lease.     See  Leaseholds. 

Honor,  civil,  47,  102-108;  dis- 
honorable trades,  104-105;  in- 
famy, 105-108,  672,  673. 

Hotchpot,  710,  711. 

Hue  and  cry.     See  Chattels. 

Hunting,  law  of,  274-278,  426. 

Hypothec.     See  Pledge. 

Immovable  things.     See  Things. 
Improvements   of  land,   servitudes 

in  restraint  of,  265-268. 
Incorporeal  things.     See  Things. 
Infamy.     See  Honor. 
Infancy.     See  Minority. 
Informality,  in  contracts  of  modem 

law,  508-^13;     in  legal  transac- 


tions after  Reception,  28.  See 
Formalism. 

Inheritance.     See  Succession. 

Involuntajcy  acts.  See  Obliga- 
tions. 

Jews,  history  of  legal  status  of, 
83-87 ;  outside  of  feudal  system, 
337;  privileges  as  bankers  and 
traders,  85;  privileges  as  re- 
ceivers of  stolen  goods,  418-419; 
privileges  as  usurers,  86,  561. 

Junior  right,     ^ee  Succession. 

Juristic  persons.  See  Corpora- 
tions. 

Kindred,  Canonic  reckoning  of  kin- 
ship, 719. 

Germanic  system  and  degrees 
of  kinship,  712-722;  parentelic 
system,  716-720;  reckoning  by 
joints  of  skeleton,  717-719;  re- 
lationship by  stocks,  720-721; 
relationsnip  by  cousin-groups, 
721-722;  agnates,  114,  760; 
cognates,  115;  blood  friends, 
714-716,  720;  same,  paternal, 
715,  724;  same,  spear  friends, 
678,  715,  749;  same,  distaff  or 
spindle  friends,  678,  715,  749; 
half-blood,  645,  734. 

Rights  of  kindred  in  restraint 
of  alienations,  304-316,  395-397 ; 
same,  rights  in  expectancy,  304- 
306,  (heir's)  395-397;  same, 
rights  of  co-alienation,  306-308; 
same,  rights  under  family-entails, 
308-310;  same,  rights  under 
trust-entails,  310-316. 
Knightage,  as  social  estate,  90,  92; 
associations  within,  139,  142-144, 
146,  147-150,  155,  288,  308,  709. 

Labor,  contracts  for,  generally, 
554r-557 ;  medieval,  554 ;  Roman 
and  modem  civil  law  of,  con- 
trasted, 556;  in  job  work,  554; 
in  mining,  295;  "locatio  con- 
ductio  opens",  556;  distin- 
^shed  from  contracts  for  serv- 
ices, 557,  and  see  Services. 

Land,  interests  in.  See  Allod  ; 
Family;  Feudal  (fief);  Future 
Interests  ;  Leaseholds  ;  Own- 
ership; Possession;  Registra- 
tion; Tenure;  Title. 

Land,  law  of,  generally,  164r-403 ; 
characteristics  of  medieval,  21, 
28,  164-165,  168,  189,  191,  227- 
228,  319. 

Land  charges,  generally,  356-367; 
nature  of,  356,  359-3^5;  servi- 
tudes and,  350-351,  359;  mort- 
gage distinguished,  363-364,  373 ; 
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la».  221-  :>>7 ;  =y:^*ra,  :574.  ::?<:5- 
'/M-.  7«>v:  *r>i.v*-r^.*a  of.  ->>i: 
treati'^a  of.  ry>>-;y>;;  tft^lz-^TZM'/z, 
of.    -y>f-^>>«  ;       iaiTid    fr^'.-vrei    Vj» 

i^'^r.t".  forrr-f  of  iai^d  fLarg**, 
'1  rr-ar^'yTUiI  di<:*.  'iii-S.  ri57.  ^i*>S: 
2  ♦.i  ::-*-•.  '>/^:570:  'i  zrouiid- 
r*^.t«  "Zir-.»^:T-"y  t/.  old  law. 
'r-iTa2  :y>^:>/J.  xir^Aii  :t«: 
'4    •  Err>ii?*r:d«^'\  7*/:*:      ->    pir- 

^irLa^-f^Ti ;     • '  lUfT.**:Z. tJk'd"     of  ol  d 

law.  :^'A.  ?^^,  371,  :i>4.  :^M,  :^M. , 

*v*il-     />>2:  »>      fSipiiakl-rffnts 

'\'Hf^*^n\.  .Tr<^f-:j74;     r^if-mp- ' 
tioa  erf,  372-373 :    as  i^al  ri^Lts. . 
4*il ;        '7;    modfrn    lizrA'.f^    ^n- 
nuitv-<;hArgie     '"Kf-rjUrns^-huld*'  . 
372/  :573,    374.    31:ti.    3t>4,    -ViO : . 
TQfAerD         hirAxed         land-d^-bt 
f*OnjndjehuJd"A  374.  3f<i,  3^.i 
4^;7,  rjfAi,  : 

Land«^   prrip^Tty.   history  of.     .See 
OwvEK-HHiP  V?r>mmijnitvi, 
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:^>K  4';5-«r.5,  4«^^<-|r&.  47il 
4ao.  4<7-4»<L^,  4>1.  _ 

VaneiMs  of  ba'^rcrrr,  ia 
«ii    iaw,    4%7— 4Vc«:    un*. 

1  per«if>rAi    ii&i-L-Lij.    41 
47-S-4NX  494- -V>.»j^  "lij*  ii.--l-iiz^ 

c  f*>rporal  bar-cfrj  oi  d-^'r-r-r. 
47»>-l7y,  acid  c^  srpetj.  4?*:»-4S> : 

'.  pr'ji0:iny  iia't-i-iTT  of  <>t"r-".:-r. 
474-  47?k.  4>o.  azid  of  ssfi^cy.  4.V. 
4^jP-4nS:  this  lasi  diiiirr^T  fn-zi 
real  iiah-fli-.T.  473-474.  47<,  4nx: 

2  rtai  iiaVIitv.  3ri>^3rJ>.  .5S4, 
3^1.  3"  a.  443.  4i;7.  4-:^.  473^75, 
479.  4nS  :  aarne,  «>i>?^ ■:  Cif .  47t:i- 
471.  473.  475,  479:  in  ehaTt«=4 
pkdj^es.  443.  4>>4:  sazae,  in  old 
lav  a  real  liabiliTy  could  not  be 
created  by  a  pledge  ficisi  alone. 
479;  in  ga^  of  land.  37S.  379. 
3h2,  3S3.  3^4.  386  modern  ,  391. 
489:  in  land  ehareeg^  363-364, 
372.  373.  3S4.  393,  4>i9. 

.S^if  Obligatiovs- 
Liens,  acquired  by  distraint.  450: 


Lajieeny  or  robbery.     .S^  Chattels.        by    merchants*   rights  d  deteo- 

Leafteholds?,  medieval  erintraels  for,        tion,  4o0,  4o6. 
4^)^;:  dihlinction  Vietween  "Miete"  •  Life,  presumption  rf,  50,  53- 
and  *'Fa^^ht",  552;     bare  leases. ,  Limitation  of  actions,   14-15,  and 
or    hire    ^**Miete";,    387,    552;       see  Prescriptiqx. 
uinjf mortuary     lease     f**Paeht";,    Loans,   of  money,  373,  502,   559- 
IS^i,  o^j2;    nature  of  rights  under       563;    of  things,  422;    same,  de- 


livery not  essential  to  the  creation 
of  the  obligation  in  modem  law. 
509. 


leaHeholrhi,    102,    187,    229,    32rj, 
325,  3*2^>,  327,  334,  5.52-553 ;  sale, 
whether  it  breaks  lea»e,  552 ;   ob- 
ligation to  release,  327,  331,  339; 
pOHheshion  under,  2rj7;    entry  not    Maintexaxce,  rights  to,  345,  621, 
essential  to  obligatiooal  relation  .      658,  696.  737. 
in  modem  law,  5(X^;     bare  and    "Majorat."     *9ef  SrccEssiox. 
usufructuary     lessor's     statutory   Majority.     See  Mixomtt. 
general  hypothec  in  hirer's  and   Manor,' 121,  323-324,  325:     dues 


UfSii(f*'/»  iarminf-stock,  and  in 
produce  of  hind,  387,  449,  450; 
leases  at  wiU,  320-322,  323;  pre- 
carious tenancies,  320-322 ;  same. 


and  services,  325,  357,  368 ;  landa 
of,  699;  law  of,  4,  121,  189,  323; 
tenures,  323-^324 ;  three-field  agri- 
culture, 119,  126,  236,  263. 


old  "precariae",  321,  324,  745;    Marital   property,   generally,    621- 


leaw;s  for  years,  320,  324-326, 
329;  for  life,  324;  heritable 
leasffs,  324-326,  327,  328,  329, 
3.'iO,  :«1,  :^i2;  urban  leases,  332- 
3.'^;  building  leases,  334;  co- 
lonial leasf;s  of  eastern  Germany, 
325,  326,  765. 

Lfjgal  action,  capacity  for,  42; 
women's  capacity  for,  64,  69,  620. 

Legal  duty  (**Bchi2d"),  concept  of, 

generally,  391,465-468;  common 
iw  theory  of ,  485-487 ;  in  present 
law,  487-489.     See  Oblioations. 
Legitimacy.     See  Children. 
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626;  bases  of  wife's  subordinate 
position,  622-623;  Canon  law 
and,  591 ;  extraordinary  diversity 
of  Germanic  systems  of,  622,  646, 
655. 

Folk-law  period,  621-629;  es- 
sential character,  629;  historical 
origins,  621-624 ;  systems  during 
marriage,  626-628 ;  after  dissolu- 
tion of  marriage,  628-629 ;  power 
of  husband  over  wife's  property, 
even  when  in  theory  her  own, 
627 ;  acquests,  627 ;  wife's  estate, 
elements  of,  623,  624-626. 
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Medieval  i)eriod,  629-646 ; 
eommon  principles,  629-634 ;  im- 
portance of  husband's  mundium, 
632-633,  635-636 ;  wife's  limited 
power  to  bind  husband  for  debts, 
633 ;  number  of  systems  infinite, 
631 ;  the  administrative  commu- 
nity, 634-638 ;  the  community  of 
goods,  639-646;  these  two  dis- 
tingniished,  629-632;  contractual 
modifications  of  typical  systems, 
633-634,  637-638,  645-646 ;  chil- 
dren, effect  of  their  birth  upon 
marriage  settlement,  634. 

Modem  period,  646-655;  gen- 
eral development,  145,  646-649; 
the  admimstrative  community, 
649-651,  668-669;  the  general 
community  of  goods,  651-653; 
the  limited  (acquest  or  chattel) 
communities,  646,  647,  653-654; 
the  dotal  system,  646,  647,  651, 
654-655. 

Present  law,  uniformity  of, 
655-656. 

See       Acquests  ;         Dower  ; 
Dowry  ;    Morgive  ;    Mundium  ; 
Women. 
Maritime  law,  pledges  of,  449,  452- 

454. 
Mark-associations,  116-125,  149, 
291,  350;  disintep:ration  of, 
causes,  121,  124;  originally  free 
but  became  unfree,  121;  origi- 
nally non-corporate  but  became 
corporate,  120,  149;  three-field 
a^culture  of.  119,  126,  236,  263; 
village  communities  distinguished 
from,  117-118,  121,  123;  *'Gau"- 
mark  and  hundred-mark,  117. 
See  Common  Lands  ;  Manor. 
Marriage,  generally,  58^-656 ;  per- 
sonal relations  of  spouses,  617- 
621 ;  property  relations,  621-656 ; 
Germanic  law,  marriage  a  secular 
act  under,  603;  nui>tials,  600- 
603;  same,  distinguished  from 
betrothals,  596-^597, 601-602, 605 ; 
temporal  law  of,  modem,  609- 
610 ;  marriage  not  the  only  sexual 
union  recognized  by  old  law,  591- 
592;  concubinage,  589,  671,  672; 
Church's  benediction  of  Germanic 
secular  marriage,  603-604 ;  clan- 
destine marriages,  introduction  of 
Church's  bans  and  witnesses  to 
prevent,  606;  ecclesiastical  law 
of  marriage,  591,  604-609,  612, 
(Canon  law,  591,  604-607,  612; 
Protestant  law,  607-609). 

Adultery,  killing  or  divorce  of 

wife   for,   616-617;      brideflight, 

•    594,  597;    capacity  for  marriage. 


60;  cohabitation,  597,  601,  606, 
619,  626 ;  consummation  of  mar- 
riage by  "copula  camalis",  606; 
contracting  of  marriage,  special 
forms  necessary  to,  591-593; 
marriage  contracts,  633-634 ;  chil- 
dren, effect  of  their  birth  upon 
marriage  settlement,  634;  dis- 
solution of  marriage  by  death, 
611-612;  dissolution  during  Ufe, 
see  Divorce;  endogamous  and 
exogamous  marriage,  713;  hus- 
band's mundium,  595,  597,  601, 
617,  622,  632-633,  635,  644,  671 ; 
Germanic  customs  surviving  in 
present  marriage  symbolism  and 
terminology,  593,  595,  597,  598, 
600;  investiture  in  marriage, 
nuptial  giving,  600-602 ;  monog- 
amous marriage,  588,  618;  mor- 
ganatic marriage,  99,  626;  *'nu- 
dus  consensus  facit  nuptias", 
605;  paternal  mundium  ter- 
minated by,  59,  617,  664,  693; 
patriarchal  family,  marriage  in, 
588,  589 ;  purchase-marriage, 
594-595;  sib's  powers  over  mar- 
riages, 594, 597, 599, 612 ;  sterility 
of  marriap^e,  effect  upon  succession 
by  surviving  spouse,  628^29, 
650;  same,  ground  for  divorce, 
613-614 ;  "  traditio  puellae",  600 ; 
unequal  marriages,  93,  99-102, 
626;    wife-abduction,  593-594. 

See     Betrothal;      Divorce; 
Marital  Property;    Mundium. 

Matriarchy.     See  Family. 

Maxims,  in  old  Germanic  law,  10; 
"B&tards  n'ont  point  de  ligne", 
673;  "Cuius  regio  eius  religio", 
80;  "Das  Gut  rinnt  wie  das 
Blut",  728;  "Das  Kind  fallt  in 
der  Mutter  Schoss",  725 ;  "Don- 
ner  et  retenir  ne  vaut",  426,  745 ; 
"Erbgut  geht  wieder  den  Weg 
daher  es  gekommen  ist",  729; 
"Frauengut  soil  weder  wach- 
sen  noch  schwinden",  638; 
"  PYeundesblut  wallt  und  wenn 
es  auch  nur  ein  Tropfen  ist", 
714;  "Gedinge  bricht  Land- 
recht",  634;  "Geiselmahl  kost- 
liches  Mahl ",  382 ;  "Hand  wahre 
Hand",  407,  408-409,  415,  416- 
417,  420,  423-424,  437-438,  439, 
447,  448,  451,  529;  "Hat  die 
Egge  das  Land  bestrichen,  so  ist 
die  Saat  erworben  ",  435 ;  "  Heirat 
macht  mOndig",  59,  664,  693; 
"Je  naher  dem  Blut,  je  naher 
dem  Gut",  727;  "Kauf  bricht 
(nicht)  Miete",  552;  "Kein 
Deich  ohne  Land,  kein  Land  ohne 
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Deich",  289;  "Kindergut  soU 
weder  wachsen  nooh  schwinden ", 
666;  "Langst  Leib,  langst  Gut", 
645;  **Lia  recherche  de  la  pa- 
ternity est  interdite",  674;  "Le 
mort  saisit  le  vif",  190,  701; 
"Le  pire  emport  le  bon",  93, 
728;  "Le  royaume  de  France  ne 
tombe  pas  en  quenouille",  715; 
**Les  propres  ne  remontent  pas", 
728 ;  "  Le  ventre  aflfranchit",  93 ; 
''Man  glaubt  den  Augen  welter 
als  den  Ohren",  492;  "Miete 
geht  vor  Eigen",  552 ;  "Mundel- 
gut  soil  weder  wachsen  noch 
schwinden",  690,  692;  "Nemini 
res  sua  servit",  355;  "Nemo 
plus  iuris  transferre  potest  quam 
Ipse  habet",  439;  "Nemo  pro 
parte  testatus  pro  parte  intestatus 
decedere  potest",  753;  "Neque 
genus  neque  gentem  habent  bas- 
tard!", 672;  "Nudus  consensus 
facit  nuptias",  605;  "Nulle 
terre  sans  seigneur",  335;  "Nul 
n'est  batard  de  sa  mdre",  673; 
"Ohne  Faust  kein  Pfand",  440; 
"Paterna  paternis,  materna  ma- 
ternis",  729;  "Partus  sequitur 
ventrem",  93;  "Ritters  Weib 
hat  Ritters  Recht",  94;  "Sehen 
peht  uber  horen",  492 ;  "Servitus 
m  faciendo  consistere  nequit", 
350;  "Simple  transport  ne  saisit 
point ", 533 ;  "Solus deus heredem 
racere  potest,  non  homo",  696; 
"Soviel  Mund,  soviel  Pfund", 
728;  "Superficies  solo  cedit", 
173,  267,  433-434;  "Tous  ven- 
ddres  doit  varandir",  547;  "Ubi 
rem  meam  invenio,  ibi  vindico", 
420;  "Was  die  Fackel  verzehrt 
ist  Fahmiss",  167;  "Was  in  des 
Nachbars  Hof  fallt  ist  sein",  265; 
"Was  nicht  erwintert  wird  an 
Vieh,  soil  auch  nicht  gesommert 
werden",  354;  "Wer  den  bosen 
Tropfen  geniesst,  geniesat  auch 
den  Guten",  265;  "Wer  den 
Weg  fordert  soil  ihn  mit  Garben 
belegen  " ,  263 ;  "  Wer  die  AUgen 
nicht  auftut,  tut  den  Beutel  auf  ", 
549;  "Wer  narrisch  kauft,  muss 
weislich  bezahlen",  549;  "Wer 
nicht  will  deichen,  muss  weichen  ", 
289 ;  "Wer  saht,  der  maht",  435 ; 
"Wer  unwillig  getan,  muss  willig 
zahlen",  577;  "Wer  will  wohl 
und  selig  sterben,  der  lasse  sein 
Gut  dem  rechten  Erben",  697; 
"Willkiir  bricht  Stadtrecht, 
Stadtrecht  bricht  Landrecht, 
Landrecht  bricht  gemein  Recht", 


23;  "Wo  du  deinen  Glauben 
gelassen  hast,  musst  du  ihn 
suchen",  409;  "Zu  Erb  und 
Eigen  legen",  639. 

Merchants  law.  See  Commercial 
Law. 

Mining,  associations,  127,  301-302; 
claims,  300;  law,  290-303; 
liberty  of,  293,  297 ;  feprality  of, 
290-293;  share  rights  in  medie- 
val, 296-302. 

Minority,  youth,  54-^59;  le^gal 
status  of  minors,  57;  "infantia** 
as  stage  between  minority  and 
majority,  57-58;  majority,  at- 
tainment of,  54rn56.  58,  59,  67; 
same,  declaration  of,  55,  59; 
same,  paternal  i)ower  not  ter- 
minatea  by,  662. 

Missing  persons,  49-^54;  return  of, 
53;    guardianship  of,  51,  683. 

Morgive,  63.  625-626,  627,  628, 
629,  637-638,  645,  651;  dower 
distinguished,  626,  629,  645 ;  the 
two  combined,  646;  morgive 
part  of  wife's  and  widow's  estate, 
63,  625-626 ;  belonged  always  to 
widower,  629. 

Mortgage.     See  Pledge. 

Mother-right.     See  Family. 

Mundium,  husband's,  617-618,  622, 
632-633,  635,  644;  same,  pur- 
chase  of,  595,  597,  601 ;  same, 
none  over  concubine  and  her 
offspring,  671 ;  paternal,  55,  63, 
657-664,  685;  same,  based  on 
legitimacy  of  offspring,  659-660, 
671 ;  same,  not  terminated  by 
majority,  662;  same,  terminated 
by  marriage  of  child,  59,  617, 
664,  693 ;  mimdium,  the  root  of 
guardianship,  677;  seisin  and 
mundium  analogous  institutes, 
13;  seisin  conferred  through, 
627,  634,  635. 

"Nantissement  "  of  French  cus- 
toms, 251. 

Nature,  law  of,  41,  231. 

Necessity,  15,  528,  621. 

Negligence.     See  Fault. 

Negotiable  paper.  See  Com- 
mercial Paper. 

Neighbors,  rights  of.  See  Owner- 
ship; Succession. 

Noble  estate,  89,  92;  nobiliary 
law,  modern,  95-102. 

Nuisances,  disagreeable  and  danger- 
ous structures,.  266;  odors  and 
vibrations,  263,  268. 

Obligations,  generally,  458-543 ; 
historical  origins  of,  460,  490- 
515 ;    torts  the  original  source  of. 
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460,  471,  472;  legal  duty 
("Schuld"),  and  liability  ("Haft- 
ung")  the  fundamental  concep- 
tions of  the  law  of,  13,  463,  469, 
471, 487, 489 ;  distinction  between 
these,  13,  391,  463-165,  468-469, 
486-486,  487-489,  491. 

Created  (1)  in  old  law  by 
formal  transactions,  11-12,  461, 
490-492,  498,  507-508 ;  same,  by 
pledge  of  faith  (** fides  facta"), 
493^97,  500,  522;  same,  by 
staff-formula  ( *  *  wadia tio  " ) ,  11, 
243,  375,  469,  495,  497-503,  504, 

506,  516,  517,  564,  569,  598,  741 ; 
the  two  distinguished,  705;  wed 
in  ''wadia tio"  distinguished  from 
eamest-monev,  506;  informality 
in  modem  law  of  obligations, 
448,  508-513;  formalism  re- 
maining in  suret3rship,  511 ;  writ- 
ing, when  required  in  modem 
law,  510-512;  (2)  created  as  a 
real  transaction,  490,  502,  503- 

507,  517;  (3)  imposed  under 
criminal  law,  522,  578-^79; 
(4)  imposed  for  torts,  generally, 
60,  460,  576-582;  (5)  imposed 
upon  heir,  705-708;  (6)  created 
in  ordinary  obligational  contracts, 
490-508,  (for  the  analysis  of  the 
binding  elements  of  such  agree- 
ments, see  Contracts). 

Legal  fault,  cases  of  accident 
("ZufaU"),  443,  444,  527,  528, 
531;  of  misfortune  C'Unfall", 
"Ungltick"),  528,  529,  530,  532, 
582;  of  necessity,  15,  528,  621; 
acts  of  God,  529;  cases  of  vis 
maior,  531-532,  533;  cases  of 
involuntary  acts  ( * '  Ungef ahr  " ) , 
527-528,  577,  579,  582;  fault, 
contrasted  with  accident,  527- 
529,  531,  577-578;  fault  in  con- 
tract law,  527-532;  fault  in 
tort  law,  470,  530-531,  532,  577, 
578,  579-582;  same,  responsi- 
bility for  damage  done  by  other 
persons,  470,  530-531,  532,  579- 
581 ;  by  animals,  581-582 ;  by 
things,  582. 

Special  tj^pes  of  obligations  ex 
contractu,  generally,  544-546 ; 
same,  specifically,  546-576,  and 
see  Bailment;  Commercial 
Paper;  Credits;  Hire  and 
Lease;  Labor;  Loans;  Ser- 
vices;  Suretyship;   Wagering. 

Obligations  of  a  plurality  of 
obU^rs,  (1)  severable,  540; 
(2)  inseverable,  540-^543;  same, 
collective,  541-543;  same,  in 
collective  hand,  543. 


Assignment  of  obligations,  (by 
obligee)  47,  524,  533-536,  (by 
obligor)  536-537. 

Heritability  of  obligations,  705- 
706. 
Occupancy.     See    Title     (acquisi- 
tion). 
Official  estate,  89,  90,  96. 
Outlawry,  47,   103,  201,  460,  472, 
477,  478 ;  outlawry  of  goods,  201. 
Ownership,    concept    of,    227-232; 
"res  communes  omnium",   171; 
"res   extra   commercium",    169; 
"res    nullius",    170,     171,    426; 
"res  sacrae",  170,  171;    physical 
control      and,      227-228,      230; 
Roman  servitudes  and  Germanic 
"jura  in  re  aliena",   231,   349- 
350;     real  rights  and,  227-230; 
tenurial  rights  and,  319. 

Community  ownership,  gener- 
ally, (of  land)  253,  (of  chattels) 
425;  same,  by  spouses,  see 
Marital  Property;  same,  in 
early  Germanic  law,  by  the  mark- 
association,  119-120,  121,  123, 
and  the  sib,  115,  236,  694-695; 
types  in  medieval  law,  140,  234- 
238,  (1)  associational  collective 
ownership,  120,  123,  236-237, 
(2)  ownership  in  collective  hand, 
145,  235-236,  (3)  co-ownership 
by  shares,  238,  (4)  corporate 
collective  ownership,  237-238 ; 
types  of,  in  modem  law,  145, 
238-241,  709;  same,  ownership 
in  collective  hand,  239-240,  709 ; 
replacement  of  communitjr  owner- 
ship by  lord's  ownership,  121- 
122.  253-254,  280-281. 

Individual  ownership,  in  land, 
115,  118,  119,  122,  126,  227,  230, 
(historical  importance  of  occu- 
pancy) 253;  same,  in  chattels, 
425,  695,  697. 

Divided  ownership,  "dominium 
directum"  and  "dominium  utile", 
"over"  and  "under"  ownership, 
232-234,  344 ;  separate  ownership 
of  building  stories,  174. 

Restrictions  upon,  259-316 ;  re- 
strictions on  alienation,  304-316, 
and  see  Title;  Germanic  and 
Roman  concepts  contrasted  as 
respects  limitations  upon,  231 ; 
restrictions  on  user  and  enjoy- 
ment, generally,  227-230,  259- 
260;  same,  in  public  interest, 
260-262;  same,  in  interest  of 
individuals,  262 ;  same,  in  interest 
of  neighbors,  262-268;  same, 
originating  in  regalities,  generally, 
268-271 ;       in   regalities    of    the 
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law  of  forests,  271-274;  of  hunt- 
ing, 274^-278 ;  of  waters,  279-286 ; 
of  fisheries,  286-287;  of  dikes, 
287-290;  of  mining,  290-^303 ;  of 
salterns,  303-^304. 
iSee  Future  Interests  ;  Title. 

Paraphernalia,  77,  624,  627,  629, 
635,  636,  637,  651,  699;  dowry 
distinguished  from,  635;  nieoe*8, 
637,  699;  inheritance,  635.  See 
Dowry. 

Parental  power.     See  Children. 

Parenteiic  system.     See  Kindred. 

Partition,  feudal,  346;  right  of, 
260,  642,  764;  of  substance 
("Watscher"),  142,  143,  305, 
309,  642,  650,  664;  of  usufruct 
("Mutschierung"),  143,  236, 
340;  special  impartible  lands, 
260. 

Partnership,  145-146,  152-153,  157 ; 
the  medieval  *' contractus  trinus", 
561. 

Pasture  communities,  354-^455 ;  ser- 
vitudes of  pasture,  354;  agist- 
ment, 553. 

Paternal  power.     See  Children. 

Patemitv,  investigation  of,  674. 

Patriarchal  system.     See  Family. 

Pawnbroking,  455. 

Peasants,  communities  of,  in  col- 
lective hand,  118,  141-142;  en- 
franchisement of,  330;  estate  of 
burghers  and,  91 ;  evictions  of, 
327;  register-rolls  of  peasant 
estates,  764;  peasant  tenures, 
319-332. 

Persouality,  phvsical  health,  69-71 ; 
mental  health,  71-72;  violation 
of  rights  of,  see  Damages. 

Personality  of  law,  2,  13,  75. 

Persons,  (1)  juristic,  see  Corpora- 
tions; (2)  natural,  40-108;  as 
holders  of  rights,  generally,  41- 
42;  beginning  of  capacity  for 
rights,  by  birth  or  adoption,  42- 
46 ;  determination  of  such  capac- 
ity, 46-54;  legal  age  penods, 
54-61 ;  legal  effects  of  sex,  61- 
69;  same,  of  health,  physical 
and  mental,  69-72;  same,  of 
prodigality,  72-73 ;  same,  of  alien 
character,  73-79;  same,  of  re- 
ligion, 79-87;  law  of  personal 
status,  87-102;  same,  of  civil 
honor,  102-108. 

Pledge,  generally,  the  basic  principles 
of  Germanic  law  of,  374-3/5 ;  same, 
different  in  chattel  pledges  and 
land  pledges,  375 ;  Roman  law 
identical  for  movables  and  im- 
movables, 385 ;  same,  though  infe- 


rior displaced  Gennanie  law,  385 ; 
personal  pledge,  in  narrow  sense 
of  corporal  liability,  472, 475-477, 
480-483;  same,  in  broader  sense 
covering  accessory  property  Ua^ 
biiity,  475-476, 477-480, 483-485 ; 
use  of  accessory  covenant  to  create 
this  last,  383,  444,  445,  450,  489 ; 
use  of  personal  suretyship,  with 
outlawry  and  distraint  to  create 
same,  477-479;  true  real  obliga- 
tion could  not  be  created  in  old 
law  by  pledge  right  alone,  479; 
registration  of  pledge  rights  in 
medieval  and  modem  times, 
(land)  199,  221,  387,  389,  394. 
(chattels)  446,  448,  453. 
Pledge  of  chattels,  real  nature  of 
pledgee's  rights,  363^364,  384, 
443-445,  446,  447,  450-451,  455; 
deUvery  not  necessary  to  creation 
of  obhgation  in  modem  law,  even 
in  case  of  proprietary  pledge,  509 ; 
usufructuary  rights  of  pledgee, 
451 ;  right  of  sale,  **sale  pledges*', 
445,  449,  452,  455;  *' forfeiture 
pledges",  445,  452;  registration 
of  pledge  rights,  446,  448,  453, 
455;  negotiable  pledge  rights. 
448;  rights  of  a  bankrupt's 
creditors,  449;  priorities  of 
pledges,  385,  451;  termination 
of  pledge  right,  451-452;  crea- 
tion by  one  not  an  owner,  448- 
449;  risk,  who  subject  to,  444, 
451 ;  rights,  pledge  rights  in. 
454-455. 

(1)  "  Given  **  or  contract  pled^, 
440-449,  (a)  with  change  of  seism, 
"given"  pledge  proj>er,  the  pos- 
sessory or  ordinary  pledge 
("FaustpfMd"),  440-44^  either 
a  forfeiture  or  a  sale  pledge,  445; 
the  security  pawn,  pawn-broking, 
455;  possessory  pledge  of  debtor's 
or  surety's  body,  476-477; 
(6)  without  change  of  seisin,  the 
chattel  hypothec  of  modem  law, 
385,  445-449,  451 ;  same,  by 
delivery  of  documents  of  title, 
448;  "general"  hypothecs,  385, 
387,  448.  449,  451 ;  (2)  "Taken" 
pledges,  distraint  pledges,  363, 
384.  441^43,  450-451,  477,  479, 
484;  same,  upon  the  body  of 
debtor  or  surety,  450,  480^83, 
494;  same,  upon  surety's  prop- 
erty, 483-485 ;  same,  merchant  s 
detention  rights,  whether  involv- 
ing hen  or  pledge,  450,  456-457; 
(3)  statutory  pledge  rights,  mod- 
em, 385,  387,  449-450,  (inn- 
keeper) 452. 
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Pledge  of  debtor's  entire  per- 
sonality, corporal  and  property, 
by  pledge  of  faith,  494;  cattle 
pledges,  peculiarities,  406,  448; 
maritime  pledges,  446,  449,  452- 
454 ;  modem  commercial  pledges, 
448,449. 

Pledge  of  faith.     See  Obligations. 

Pledge  of  land,  (1)  the  execution 
gage,  the  medieval  h3rpothec,  201, 
379-385,  446;  "Fiirpfand"  on 
property  of  obligor  of  a  land 
charge,  363,  373,  384;  (2)  the 
proprietary  gage,  conditional  con- 
veyances as,  375-377, 378 ;  (3)  the 
usufruct  gage  (interest,  posses- 
sory, perpetual  gage,  the  "altere 
Satzung'*^  of  old  German  and 
"engagement"  of  old  PYench 
law),  377-378,  382,  383,  386,  475; 
same,  the  forfeiture  form,  379, 
386,  393;  same,  and  pledge- 
lease,  378;  same,  "mortuum 
vadium  " ,  "  mortgage  " ,  378 ; 
same,    the   sale  form,   379,   383, 

386,  445,  452,  475;  same,  the 
*'vivum  vadium",  378. 

Hypothec,  original  accessory 
character  of,  391 ;  the  medieval 
execution  gage  or  "jungere  Satz- 
ung",  201,  379-385,446;  modern 
hypothecs,  346,  385-395,  451, 
566;  same,  general  h3rpothecs, 
384, 385,  387, 391 ;  same,  specially 
privileged  statutory  hvpothecs, 
385,  387 ;  same,  negotiable  hyx>o- 
thecs,  393-395;  same,  registered 
security  hypothecs,  394. 

Priorities,  general  modem  prin- 
ciple of  invariable,  390-391; 
priorities  of  privileged  statutory 
pledges,  385,  387. 

Leading  principles  of  modern 
law  of  Land  pledge,  389-395; 
publicity,  387,  389;      speciality, 

387.  389-390,  451 ;  legafity,  390 ; 
invariable  priorities,  390-391 ; 
non-accessory  character,  391-393 ; 
judicial  execution,  393;  negotia- 
bility, 393-395;  registration  of 
pledges,  221,  387,  394. 

Possession,  concept  of  and  elements 
in,  206-210,  213;     distinguished 

•  from  seisin,  204-207,  212,  213, 
(chattels)  207,  213.  419 ;  multiple 
possession  of  the  same  thing 
possible  in  case  of  land,  208-209, 
but  not  in  chattels,  405,  406,  415 ; 
rights,  possession  of,  209-210;  of 
land,  differences  between  seisin 
and  possession  due  to  land  regis- 
tration, 207;  same,  seisin  dis- 
placed   by    Roman    institute    of 


possession,  206 ;  of  chattels,  213, 
404-407,  419;  seisin  and  posses- 
sion of  chattels  not  distinct  as  in 
case  of  land,  207;  acquisition 
and  loss  of  possession,  210-213; 
original  acquisition  of,  210;  de- 
rivative acquisition  of,  21()-213, 
439;  same  by  inheritance,  212; 
same,  by  prescription,  212-213, 
439;  same,  by  transfer,  210-213, 
and  see  Feudal  (feoffment) ; 
Tradition;  acquisition  in  good 
faith,  421-424 ;  loss  of  possession, 
the  "possession"  of  a  disseisee, 
213 ;  protection  of  land  in  medie- 
val law  broader  than  that  of 
chattels,  213,  419,  being  given 
alike  to  corporeal  and  incorporeal 
seisin,  419,  and  without  distinc- 
tion between  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary loss  of  possession,  408 ; 
protection  under  common  law, 
changes  in  Roman  interdicts, 
(land)  213-218.  (chattels)  419- 
424.     See  Seisin. 

Precaria.     See  Tenure. 

Preemption  rights,  generally,  395- 
402;  conception  and  nature  of, 
395,  398-399;  history  of,  395- 
398;  preemption  rights  of  as- 
sociates, 4(X),  738;  of  co-obligor, 
397 ;  of  co-owner,  397,  400 ;  of 
feudal  lord,  co-feoffees,  and  re- 
versioners, 344,  396.  397;  of 
heir,  397,  399 ;  of  kindred,  395, 
397,  399,  401;  of  manorial 
lord,  401;  of  neighbors,  397, 
400y  748 ;  of  option  holder  under 
contract,  401-402;  •  of  part- 
owner,  401. 

Pregnancy,  65. 

Prescription.  (1)  acquisitive,  of 
chattels,  439^440;  of  land,  201, 
212-213,  254-255,  366;  feudal 
prescription,  343-344;  (2)  nega- 
tive prescription,  14-15,  367. 

Presumption,  of  death,  49-54;  of 
legitimacy,  660 ;    of  life,  50,  53. 

Primogeniture,  307,  762. 

Procedure,  in  early  Germanic  law, 
13 ;    and  see  Formalism. 

Prodigality.     See  Guardianship. 

Property,  in  dead  body,  171 ; 
** earned",  435;  in  movables 
and  immovables,  164-169;  in 
land  and  chattels,  164-165.  See 
Allod  ;  Chattels  ;  Family  ; 
Feudal  (fief);  Future  In- 
terests ;  Leaseholds  ;  Owner- 
ship;  Things;  Title. 

Puberty.     See  Minority. 

PubUc  law,  140,  144,  232,  348,  357, 
577,  679-680 ;    originally  not  dis- 
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trngmslttble  froni  pffvute  Isw. 
15-16,  230. 
Pnblieity  and  paUie  faith,  prin- 
eipies  of,  in  Gemuuiie  and  Ger- 
man law,  gmeraOy,  13-15,  28; 
in  teisin,  14,  28.  184«  191,  201. 
206,  242-243.  247.  389,  406,  406. 
415,  422-423;  in  reeord  and 
alienation  of  landed  interests,  14, 
2S.  184,  191.  223-224,  250-251, 
389;  in  js^ifts  of  land  reaervini^ 
a^rafmet.  191,  741,  744;  in  g:ift3 
of  chatty,  426,  745;  in  leases. 
187,  199;  in  frfedijies,  of  land. 
199,  221,  387,  389,  394;  in 
servitndes,  352;  in  alienation  of 
ehatteb,  406,  406,  415,  422,  423. 
426;  same,  reserving  interests, 
406;  same,  in  pledges.  426.  446, 
448,  453;  differences  between 
land  and  chattel  law  dne  to  prac- 
tice of  registration,  207,  210,  405- 
406;  in  contracts,  507-506;  in 
nuptial  giving  of  the  bride,  600, 
602;  in  probate  voucher,  705. 
See  Seisix. 

Rabbinic  cotnrrB,  87. 

Racial  law,  2. 

Real,  eommiines,  124;  contracts, 
490,  502,  503-507,  509,  517; 
betrothjU  as  a  real  contract, 
697-600,  601;  real  liability,  see 
Liability;  real  rights,  see 
Rights. 

Reception,  generally,  16-22 ;  effects 
of,  generally,  22^32;  specific 
effe<;t8  of,  passim  in  discussion  of 
each  le^l  institute. 

Redemption,  of  community  usu- 
fructs, 125;  of  land  charges, 
3GeJ-367,  372. 

Regalities,  of  commonty,  124,  253- 
254 ;  of  forest,  272 ;  of  hunting, 
275;  of  mining,  290-292;  of 
treasure  trove,  430;  of  waters 
and  fishery,  280,  283. 

Registration,  of  births,  44-45;  of 
personal  status,  46;  of  interests 
m  land,  (medieval  period)  218- 
221,  247-248,  2.50-251,  352,  367, 
387,  394,  (modem  law)  206,  221- 
224,  249-250,  252,  254,  406,  764, 
and  see  Publicity;  effect  of 
registration  principle  on  law  of 
seisin  and  possession  of  land,  as 
contrasted  with  chattels,  207, 
210,  405-406;  peasant  estates, 
roll  of,  764;  registration  of  re- 
served, pledge,  or  special  chattel 
interests,  406,  446.  448,  453,  455. 

Religion  and  the  law,  4,  79-87, 
(feudalism)  337. 


Bento,  medievml,   *l} 


.*> 


I" 

a56,  371,  383,  364^885.  391,  393, 

561,     562:         -3-     eapital-f»tB 

rRenten  *>.  370^374,  461.  743, 

750;     flame,  payable  in  money, 

t     371:      flame,   the   ^*Seeigcrate'\ 

I     370,  743.  750. 

Repgow,  Eike  von,  19,  41. 

See      PuTUMB      Ijp- 


Ri^ts,  capacity  for,  see  CAPAcmr ; 
rights  in  rights,  162;  rights  to 
things  ('*  jura  ad  re'*),  163,  461 ; 
ri^ts  in  things,  or  real  rights 
C'in  re";,  generally,  tiandi  162- 
164,  168,  179,  (chattels;  405,  443, 
461;  same,  distnunt  tights  dis- 
tinguished, 384;  same,  future 
interests  as,  395-396 ;  same,  land 
charges  true,  363,  461;  same, 
mortgage  distingutriied,  363-^364 
same,  ownership  and,  227-230 
same,  possession  of,  210;  same, 
in  present  law,  489;  same,  seisin 
and,  13,  204,  206,  405;  same, 
servitudes  and,  349-^350,  359, 
362 ;  same,  tenure  as,  319.  339 ; 
same,  under  leases,  162,  187,  229, 
320,  325, 326,  327, 334, 552 ;  same, 
registration  of  in  medieval  and 
modem  pmod,  see  Registration. 

Risk,  transfer  df,  in  pledges,  444, 
451;    in  sales,  551^552. 

Rivers,  private,  284-286;  public, 
282-284. 

Robbery.     See  Chattels. 

Sale,  (1)  of  chattels,  contracts  of 
sale,  546-552;  earnest-contracts, 
see  Contracts;  sales  of  early 
law  not  credit  transactions,  596; 
non-credit  sales  of  early  law,  459, 
503,  545;  cattle  sales,  550;  de- 
fects in  thin^  sold,  abatement  for, 
550 ;  essential  delects,  551 ;  ob- 
jection to  defects,  549;  secret 
defects,  549-551;  lease,  whether 
sale  breaks,  552 ;  marriage,  wife- 
purehase  of  primitive  law,  594- 
596 ;  market  overt,  effect  of  sales 
in,  413,  417^18;  possession, 
importance  of  delivery  of,  405; 
risk,  transfer  of,  551-552;  re- 
scission rights,  549,  and  see  Con- 
tracts; warranty,  general  and 
of  title,  412, 418, 547-549;  (2)  sale 
of  land,  see  Title  (alienation). 

Salmann,  189,  602,  638,  741-742, 
754-756. 
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Salterns,  law  of,  303-304. 
Security.     See  Pledqb;      Stjrbtt- 

SHIP. 

Seduction,  601. 

Seisin,  concept  of,  13,  162,  186-193, 
204,  206-210,  406 ;  requisites  of, 
162,  186-193;  mundium  an 
analogous  institute,  13;  real 
rights,  seisin  the  dress  of  all, 
13,  204,  206,  405;  multiple 
seisins  in  one  piece  of  land  pos- 
sible, 187,  208-209,  but  not  in 
one  chattel,  405,  406,  415;  pos- 
session and  seisin  distinguished, 
(land)  204-207,  212,  213,  (chat- 
tels) 207,  213,  419;  same,  the 
'"possession"  of  a  disseisee  of 
land,  213;  same,  no  difference 
in  legal  significance  in  case  of 
chattels,  207. 

Seisin  of  chattels,  185,  204,  213, 
342,  404-107,  408,  415,  419,  422 ; 
differences  between  land  and 
chattel  law  of  seisin,  207,  210, 
405,  408,  409,  415,  418. 

Seisin  of  land,  183-203 ;  seisin 
of  real  rights  in  land  as  incorporeal 
things,  162.  203-204,  337 ;  livery 
of  seisin,  in  deed,  242-243,  338; 
in  law,  243-246,  338,  405,  and  see 
Feudal  Feoffment  ;  seisin  based 
on  dower,  192 ;  on  feoffment,  319, 
338-339 ;  on  gage,  377,  378 ;  on 
inheritance,  187,  189,  198,  212, 
702-703;  on  judgment  of  court, 
15,  190,  191,  200-203,  746;  on 
mundium,  13,  627,  632,  634,  679, 
690;  on  surrender,  190,  191,  243, 
246,  252 ;  on  surrender  in  court, 
244r-250,  and  compare  201-203; 
corporeal  seisin  of  land,  marked 
by  actual  usufruct,  186-189,  210 ; 
incorporeal  seisin  of  land,  without 
actual  usufruct,  186,  18^193, 
210,  701 ;  incorporeal  seisin  in 
land  recognized  as  continuing 
after  ouster,  190-191,  195,  213; 
same,  as  acquired  by  inheritance, 
188,  189,  190,  191,  198,  212,  702- 
703 ;  by  judgment,  190,  191 ;  bv 
mundium,  627,  632,  634,  679, 
690;  by  surrender,  190,  191,  201, 
243,  244,  246,  250,  252 ;  such  in- 
corporeal seisins  not  recognized 
in  chattels,  405;  dormant  seisin 
in  land  recognized  in  widow's 
dower  lands,  192;  in  usufructs 
reserved  by  a  grantor,  192;  in 
lands  in  pledgee  s  possession,  192 ; 
in  feudal  lands  when  lord  re- 
served no  dues,  192;  dormant 
seisin  not  recognized  in  chattels, 
405;      expectant   seisin   in   land 


recognized  in  one  haviiig  rights 
in  expectancy,  192-193 ;  same,  not 
recogiiized  in  chattels,  382,  741; 
judicially  legitimatized  seisin  of 
land,  200-203,  212,  405,  746. 

Piiblicital  fimction  of  seisin,  14, 
28,  184,  191,  204,  206,  247,  389, 
406,408,415,422-423;  difference 
between  law  of  land  and  of  chat- 
tels, 408,  409,  415,  423,  and  see 
Chattels  (recovery  of);  conse- 
quences of  seisin  in  land  law,  193- 
200 ;  same,  defensive  effect,  193- 
198 ;  same,  importance  of  publici- 
tal  principle  in  cases  of  incorporeal 
(including  dormant  and  expect- 
ant) seisin  of  land,  191 ;  value  of 
incorporeal  seisin  of  land  in  law- 
suits, 193-194,  198-200,  213; 
same,  aggressive  effect,  198,  200; 
same,  translative  effect,  200; 
same,  in  chattel  pledges,  444. 

See  Land  Law;     Possession; 

PtTBLiICITY 

Self-help,  198,  410,  460,  478. 

"Seniorat",  762. 

Serfdom,  41,  76,  77,  89,  90,  91,  93, 
94,  126,  141,  232,  323.  347,  357, 
461. 

Services,  contracts  for,  557-559,  and 
see  Labor. 

Servitarv  law,  4,  90,  189. 

Servituaes,  distinguished  from  other 
"iura  in  re  aUena",  231,  34^350, 
350-351, 359 ;  owner's  servitudes, 
253,  352,  355;  personal  servi- 
tudes, 351^52;  real,  203,  349- 
356 ;  registration  of  servitudes  in 
old  law,  352 ;  servitudes  of  build- 
ing, 356;  of  heritable  building 
rights,  334;  of  conduits  of  ne- 
cessity, 263;  of  eaves-drip,  266; 
of  hammer  rights,  263 ;  of  ladder 
right,  263 ;  of  light,  265-266 ;  of 
overfall,  265;  of  overhang,  264; 
of  pasture,  354-355;  of  sheep- 
run,  355;  of  faldage,  355^;  of 
drift,  355 ;  of  shovel  rights,  264 ; 
of  springs  of  necessity,  263;  of 
water  rights,  356 ;  of  ways,  355 ; 
of  ways  of  necessity,  263;  of 
wood-botes,  355. 

Sib,  as  an  association,  the  center  of 
early  Germanic  society,  114-116, 
587;  originally  agnatic,  114;  not 
patriarchal,  115;  ownership  of 
land  and  chattels  by,  115,  236, 
253,  694;  powers  of  sib  in  later 
family  law,  656;  marriage  and, 
594,  597,  599,  612 ;  guardianship 
by,  65,  677-679,  685;  sib  as 
kinship  group,  115,  712-716; 
stable   and   unstable   sibs,    712- 
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716;  inheritance  rights  of,  696, 
722 ;  kinship  system  within,  716- 
722. 

Slavery,  42,  49,  93,  657-658,  and 
see  Serfdom. 

* '  Socie tas. '  *     See  Partnership. 

Specification,  434. 

Spite  structures,  268. 

Staff-formula.     See  Obligations. 

Status,  and  the  private  law,  87-88 ; 
land  and,  165;  regfisters  of  per- 
sonal, 46;  social  estates,  gener- 
allv,  3-^ ;  old  system  of,  88-94 ; 
old  estate  of  knightage,  90;  of 
burghers  and  peasants,  91 ;  gen- 
eral abolition  of  social  estates, 
94-95;  present  estate  of  high 
nobility,  95-102.     See  Honor. 

Statutory  law.     See  Enacted  Law. 

"Stiftung."     See  Endowment. 

Stolen  goods,  receivers  of,  86,  415, 
418 ;   recovery  of,  see  Chattels. 

Succession,  general  principles,  694- 
712 ;  customary,  712-739 ;  testa- 
mentary, 740-766,  and  see  Wills 
for  analysis;  succession  law  of 
chattels  and  land  different,  698 ; 
while  ownership  was  collective  in 
sib  and  other  forms  of  greater- 
family  there  was  no  true  succes- 
sion, 694-696;  later  succession 
by  collective  right,  708^711 ;  Ger- 
manic law  of  succession  always 
remained  primarily  one  of  family, 
694;  individual  succession,  ori- 
gins of,  694,  699,  722;  same, 
unitary  or  general  distinguished 
from  segregate  succession,  698;- 
700;  same,  from  Itoman  "uni- 
versal "  succession,  698,  699,  700 ; 
aUens,  inheritance  from,  76-77; 
equal  birth,  importance  of  prin- 
ciple of,  92,  93 ;  half-blood,  rights 
of  the,  645,  730,  735 ;  illegitimacy 
and  succession,  107;  viability, 
succession  dependent  on,  45; 
women,  discriminations  against, 
in  succession,  64,  729-730,  762; 
Canonic  and  Roman  order  of  suc- 
cession, 731 ;  devolution  of  the 
heritage,  concept  of,  (old  law) 
700-703,  (modem  law)  703-705; 
theory  of  seisin  by  inheritance, 
187,  189,  198,  212,  700-703. 

Germanic  order  of  succession, 
generally,  (1)  systems  and  de- 
grees of  blood  relationship,  712- 
722 ;  relationship  by  generations, 
the  parentelio  system,  716-720; 
relationship  by  stocks,  720-722; 
(2)  succession  of  kindred  to  the 
heritage,  722-736;  the  oldest 
law,    722-725;       the    parentelio 


system,  725-730,  759,  762; 
breast-heirs,  725;  the  gradual 
system,  731,  760;  the  lineal 
system,  760;  the  lineal-gradual 
system,  718,  724,  760;  distaff- 
portion,  567,  641,  644,  652; 
spear-portion,  641,  644,  652; 
paternal  and  maternal  kin-groups, 
the  "refente"  of  the  French  cus- 
toms, 729;  primogeniture  not 
recognized  in  Germanic  law,  307 ; 
(3)  succession  between  spouses, 
660,  668,  736-737;  (4)  parental 
reversion,  729;  parents*  portion 
("Altenteil")  in  case  of  heir's 
minority,  329;  (5)  herital  rights 
of  neighbors,  737-738 ;  (6)  statu- 
tory portions,  see  Wills. 

Representation,  in  common  law, 
734;  in  feudal  law,  759;  in 
* '  fideicommissa ' ' ,  762 ;  in  paren- 
telio system,  726-730,  759,  762; 
secured  indirectly  by  gifts  mortb 
causa,  745. 

The  heir,  his  liability  for  de- 
'  cedent's  obligations,  70|5-708 ; 
farming  out  of  estate  during  his 
minority,  329 ;  preemption  rights 
of  expectant  heir  in  alienated 
lands  of  estate,  306,  399;  plu- 
rality of  heirs,  307,  708-711; 
hotchpot,  710,  711;  single-heir- 
ship  ("Anerbenrecht"),  763-766; 
nomination  of  heir  in  will,  752. 

The  heritage,  acceptance  of, 
703;  probate  voucher  of  right 
to,  382,  705;  heir's  seisin  by 
inheritance,  187,  189,  198,  212, 
700-703;  action  for  heritage, 
699,  701;  parent's  portion  (*'A1- 
tenteil")  when  heir  was  minor, 
329 ;  contract  claims  and  obliga- 
tions of  decedent  part  of  heritage, 
tort  obligations  non-heritable,  ob- 
Ugations  resting  in  older  law  upon 
chattels  only,  and  then  upon 
special  herital  lands,  705-708; 
refusal  of  the  heritage,  704,  746, 
74^749,  760. 

Peculiar  rules  of  succession 
applying  to  lands  of  certain 
classes,  307,  699;  (1)  feudal  fief, 
originally  non-heritable,  339-340 ; 
same,  peculiar  rules  of  succession 
to,  340,  345-346.  758-761 ;  taxes 
on  feudal  succession,  77,  326,  657, 
743;  lord's  portion,  743-744; 
feudal  rights  of  escheat,  341,  696, 
738;  (2)  special  herital  lands, 
167, 307,  699, 707, 729 ;  (3)  special 
impartible  lands,  260 ;  (4)  lands 
subject  to  rights  in  expectancy 
and      of      GO-alienation,      307; 
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(5)  noble  estates,  08;  (6)  lands 
.  under  family  entails,  699,  761; 
(7)  lands  under  trust-entails 
("fideicommissa").  311,  315,  699, 
761-762 ;  same,  junior  right  rarely 
recognized  in,  762 ;  same,  primo- 
geniture in,  762;  (8)  peasant 
holdings,  763-766 ;  same,  ultimo- 
geniture in,  709,  764. 

Contracts  regulating  succession 
originally  impossible,  696 ;  medie- 
val contract  of  quasi-adoptions 
which  were  really  gifts  mortis 
causa,  the  *'affatomie**  and 
**gairethinx",  189.  661,  740-742, 
749,  754 ;  true  herital  contracts, 
creating  or  affecting  the  quali- 
fications of  heirs,  98,  746-748; 
medieval  co-heir  communities  and 
fraternities,  142-144,  145,  236, 
307,308,709;  contracts  of  *' Ein- 
kindschaft",  669-671;  family 
entails  and  trust-entails,  refer- 
ences supra. 

Testamentary  succession,  orig- 
inally impossible,  696-698,  gen- 
erally, 740-757,  for  analysis  see 
Wills. 

Statutory  succession,  697-698; 
712-739,  passim^  for  references 
to  Codes  and  other  statutes; 
present  law,  735-736 ;  statutory 
succession  rights  of  corporations 
and  foundations,  738-739. 

See  Escheat. 
Superficies,  334. 

Suretyship,  475-485;  pledge  of 
faith  and  staff-formula  in  creation 
of,  493,  497-498;  same,  dis- 
tin^shed,  500;  formality  re- 
maming  in  law  of  suretyship,  511 ; 
nature  of  suretyship  in  Grermanic 
law,  479,  480,  493,  500;  same, 
primary  and  not  guaranty,  484, 
485;  obligation  not  heritable, 
484 ;  surety's  right  to  indemnity, 
484,  500;  influence  of  Roman 
law,  485,  486-487. 

Suretyship  created  (1)  origi- 
nally as  a  pledge  of  the  entu*e 
personality,  476,  either  (a)  by 
actually  pawning  the  body  (hos- 
tageship)  as  a  possessory  pledge, 
476-477,  or  (6)  later  by  contract 
as  a  hypothecary  pledge  ("free" 
person-pledge),  477-479;  either 
form  might  exist  in  self-surety- 
ship, 484,  500;  corporal  liability 
was  always  united,  in  this  stage 
of  suretyship,  with  some  property 
liabihty,  enforced  through  out- 
lawry and  distraint,  476,  477- 
479,    but    this   was   not   a   real 


obligation,  479  (for  real  securities 
see  Pledge)  ;  suretyship  by  third 
persons  became  the  ordinary 
hypothecary  form,  479-480 ;   cor- 

goral  Uability  of  surety  as  a 
ypothecary  pledge,  480-483 ; 
same,  its  origin  in  hostageship 
shown  by  institute  of  "Einla«er'% 
482-483;  (2)  corporal  liabiUty 
disappeared  from  law,  leaving 
only  property-personal  liability, 
478,  479;  property  liability  of 
surety,  483-485. 

Survivorship,  benefit  of,  142,  235, 
645. 

Symbolism.  iSe^ Formalism ;  Sale; 
Marriage. 

Taxes,  77,  357. 

Tenure,  a  fundamental  medieval 
institution,  319*;  tenurial  rights 
and  servitudes,  349;  classes  of 
tenure,  320;  feudal  see  Feudal 
(fief,  feoffment) ;  manorial,  323- 
324;  peasant  tenures,  320-332; 
same,  benefices,  186,  322^23, 
335 ;  same,  free  and  imfree,  323- 
332;  same,  abolition  of  unfree, 
347 ;  same,  leaseholds,  see  Lease- 
holds; same,  modification  by 
modem  agrarian  reform,  330^ 
332;  same,  precarious  tenures, 
320-322,  323;  urban  tenures, 
see  Leaseholds. 

Terminology,  legal,  10;  how  af- 
fected by  Reception,  28. 

Testaments.     See  Wills. 

Things,  law  of,  160-181 ;  corporeal, 
160-162 ;  incorporeal  things, 
rights  as,  161-162,  168,  461,  482, 
699 ;  same,  as  chattels,  168-169 ; 
same,  real  rights  in,  162-163; 
same,  seisin  of,  162,  203-204, 
337 ;  "jura  ad  re'*,  and  "jura  in 
re",  163,  461,  and  see  Rights; 
personal  relations  as  things,  323. 
Public  things,  170-171,  and  see 
Eminent  Domain  ;  individual 
things,  171-175 ;  component 
parts,  172-175,  177;  real  rights 
as  component  parts,  179;  com- 
posite things,  in  strict  sense,  180- 
182;  same,  principal  things  and 
accessories,  175-180;  same,  real 
rights  as  appurtenances,  179,  291 ; 
fixtures,  173,  175,  176-177,  267, 
433^34. 

Movable  and  immovable  things, 
generally,  164-169;  natural  dis- 
tinction between,  164-166;  arti- 
ficial distinction  between,  167; 
intercon version  of,  167;  Recep- 
tion ended  distinction,  206,  406, 
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Uos   is   jnMKt   Jb««    l<i5,   4ClO: 
IIV.  VJ^j.  %ih. '/i^. 


T^tk:.  eoior  of.  14.  422.  437. 
Torifeu  4*ia  o7€-582 

tdinr  <tf  i«rt  ohiHgBtaniML  7 

j;>M^   0B1JGAT30K&. 
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4-^>-0>,  4^>j-440:  bV  •«jf^««ioi. 
of  firturt*,  4%^-434:     by  ^Lppro- 

«&wr..'i'^xi  «&>-,  2->j.  4I&^5:  t^- 
o»i^upaji»ri-.  4»-4^>4:  of  oitdW- 
1«^**  ^-^aivelt.  4»-t27:     of  bwf. 


in    Ml 


7-1:^:    of  tjm**-  ordioarr  ai»d    Traditicm,  211-212L 


145^-139;     fTowxL  of,  am: 
ot  privalie  law,  112,  122,  12^, 
'4fn.  ::S:i2-£(4.  35*^,  370.  'Sm 
4^;>1.  <j^^:     Bcieiii] 
1»>S:  lovB law. 4. 21, 27. 14£» 
Trade.     .S*<  AM»ociATioKt' :      Cf 
HXftciAi.  Law:     OcAPttt^&xiiiKi- 
Ceei>jt:  Ibtfawt. 

2r.l.  5E 


ebaitel  law.  pil»ae  of  txmdiiuiE. 

boiieal-  211,  242.  251,  7?if  : 
liv€r>'  of  mems  ctf  cxxntruL  i::^ 
"traditio  per  cartMa",  244— 24J*. 
427,  Tj^fy.  574-  745,  *dt :  ^^umdim* 
pueiiae*',  tiClCi,  aQ2.  S« 
ucTTT    is  Betsm.i. 

Trea^ope  trove,  430-431. 

Truetee.     ^See  Sajlhajtk. 


trf*wj«r.  A:£>^^'A  :  of  WKiek-  4::;2- 
4;«:    of  U>oty,  4:^3 ;    <if  ani'-i*^ 
nMT*:-)y   Vwt,   4:^:      by   prv«Hrip. 
ti'/a,  4;i5*-#4^J:     by  wiwalkaition, 
4^:^ :     2    to  bu^d,    a    by  «>titr»^-t. 
241-253:      ♦/    oib«^rm-i«r  tbaa  by 
er/D  t  ra/rl .  253-259 :  by  oeeu  paiK'v . 
253-254:    «am^,  itt  iiK-uirieaiJ  im- 
portarj'-*',  253:     by  prewription- 
254-2>0:      by  iijiifntax»<:ie.  255: 
by  ji.'3i*'iaJ  proeM5difi«>.  255. 
Till*;',  au'-utatjon  erf.  i?*?i*TaJ  rM?trif-   Ultihogekiti-kk.    A^f  STrr^asinit 
ti^iiiJ*  upon  and    r*«i«^inition    of.    **Uiiiv*Tata*-"     ^Scif  Cow^titATifnt. 
M-e    Plblicitt ;      ht<;iMTiATio%- :    Uiiiver-^iiies,  and  the  law,  17,  2*«.  m. 
Thin(^)»     public:       "luemo   p]u<^        3^^.  :::^:   mcdJevaJL  ag  iMiwK*iniiciD&. 
jurie  trajj4«Te  pot**t  quajB  ipse        VJ^-ViS. 
hs±\)^  " ,  439.  U»?ui'ru^:'tuarT  lig^tfi.  in  mod^^x  Js'w, 

Alj<-riAtion  of  ''hatt^-lK.  bv  p*T-  :i51 :  rigrhtf  of  eommon,  i;<-2-*t- 
srmis  «i*h  and  ifc-itjviut  titl«r*  4:^>-  ■  12L  2S1.  2Vi,  350,  ^54-35=..  S,^  : 
4^^*>.  4>>:  ir/jp'>rlaD'?<-of  a  trarj«f<fr  serv-itudes  and  oth^r,  34f*--S5i*. 
of  pObM-^-ijon,  4^15.  42^i.  43^>-439.  S^?^  Manob:  SEBTTm)E*v. 
475:  feame.  corjditionaJ  conv#^-  Usury.  *S€^  Debtob  axi>  CaEDirciK- 
an^^-K.  4^>*j:  sarrj^,  r*->»truftiorii? ' 
U[x>n  ali^-riatioD.  425-42^;.  VAsgALDOM.     *See  Feitdai- 

Ali'-riation    of    land,    in    old^^t    Viiiaj;<><'ommunJtieB.     »S^f  Ma 
law.  241-245  'a^rw-m^-nt  to  alic-    **Vis  inaior*\  531-532,  553. 
na***,  242 :    liv*^-  </f  Rf-itdn.  242- ' 


245,  and  w/r  PrHLinry.  Belsin,-  ; ,  "WAniATio."     Sn  Obugatic 
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fiam^.   in    rrjf'di^'val   and   modern )  Wai^fering  and  gambling  ciciiirraefBL 
law-  nlaxalionh  *>f  old  form,  24^j- 1      5f>i-565. 

25i< ;   lal)d*^  huojwjt  t/>  fr^^  aliena-  |  Wardship.     *See  Guabdiaxship- 
tion,  107,  2«Xi.  :^i7,  :i<^.  ♦X^i.  7f;7.    Warranty,  in  broad  senile,  4*:9:    in 
72^1;   lands  «ubj<iir.'t  to  rc'«tn>tion.«  I      sale  of  cbatt<4s,  412.  41^.   547- 


UfKin  ali'Tiation,  due  Ut  int-er<r'»t 
of  public,  2<>f>-201 :  to  int^Ti-st  of 
privat4f  individuals,  generally. 
202;  to  #fntailtf^  family  estat*-ft 
C^HtammtfuU-r";.  IMfHr-tiW,  313, 
and  tnuit-en  tails  ('*fideicom- 
mi-*Ka";,  31f>-310:  to  feudal 
rijfhtH,  :M4,  39<i,  397;  to  herital 
chara/;t*T  of  lands  ("Erb^iiter'*;, 
3^)7,  *^I8;  to  heir's  preemption 
rii^htB,   3rj6,   399;      to   kindred's 


o49:      of  title,  in  land   cianx-ey- 

anees,  549. 
Waters,  law  of,  127, 279-2Se :  pnKBr 

waters,  27^280, 282-2S4  :  parrmi^ 

waters,  280-2S1,  2S4-2b6;    w^aKr 

servitudes,  356. 
Wav,  riiirhts  of.     See  SEBvrrraES. 
•  ^^'ergelds",  65,  89,  696,  705-706. 
Widow,    cremation    of,    611,    742: 

legal  status  of,  63,  66;     deat^ 

portion,  widow  as  part  of,  611, 
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742;  guardianship  over,  677 
679;  re-marriage  of,  611-612 
property  passinfl:  to,  638-639, 
same,  '*cibaria  domestioa",  636, 
651;  same,  dower  lands,  624- 
625,  6?7,  628;  same,  wife's 
general  hypothec  in  husband's 
property  to  secure  dower  claims, 
385,  387,  639,  650;  same,  share 
in  general  marital  property,  639; 
same,  "Leibzucht",  627,  628,  637, 
641,  651 ;  same,  paraphernalia, 
77,  624,  627,  629,  635,  636-637, 
638,  639,  651,  699 ;  same,  trentine 
right,  636-637,  703,  739;  power 
to  free  herself  from  liabilities  im- 
posed on  marital  property,  641. 

Widower's  property  rights,  629,  637, 
646,668-669. 

Wife.  See  Adultery;  Marital 
Property  ;     Marriage  ;     Mun- 

DIUM. 

Wills,  749-757 ;  adoption  and  gifts 
mortis  causa  in  place  of,  in  old 
law,  740-746;  herital  contracts, 
same,  746-750 ;  testament  proper, 
old  law  of,  749-752 ;  modem  law 
of,  752-754;  capacity,  testa- 
mentary, 60 ;  dispositive  freedom 
of  testator,  the  "free"  portion, 
305,  742.  743,  764;  same,  heir's 
statutory  portion,  305,  743,  753, 
764;  same,  spouse's  statutory 
portion,  650,  736-737,  743,  753; 
same,  interests  of  other  kindred, 
752,  753;  same,  feudal  lord's 
portion,  743-744;      gifts  mortis 


causa  and  the  testament,  744, 
749-750;  first  types  of  testa- 
mentary succession,  744,  750- 
751 ;  form  of  the  testament, 
752 ;  nomination  of  the  heir,  752 ; 
codicils,  753 ;  common  testaments 
("testamenta  simultanea"),  754; 
joint  testaments,  753;  mutual 
testaments  ("testamenta  recip- 
roca"),  754;  "nemo  pro  parte 
testatus  pro  parte  intestatus  de- 
cedere  potest",  753;  legacies, 
contracts  for,  661;  executor, 
754-757. 

Wite,  522,  577. 

Women,  in  private  law,  generally, 
61-69 ;  same,  legal  position  of  m 
early  law,  62-65 ;  same,  medieval 
development,  65-67 ;  same,  mod- 
em development,  67-69;  legal 
capacity  of,  64,  69,  620;  pro- 
prietary capacity  of,  64,  66,  622- 
623 ;  gruardianship  over,  generally, 
63,  65-66,  67;^,  633,  683 ;  hus- 
band's mundium  over  wife,  595, 
597,  601,  617-621,  622,  632-633, 
635,  636,  644,  671;  patemal 
mundium  over  daughter,  59,  63, 
617.  657-664,  693;  succession, 
sex  discriminations,  64,  66,  729- 
730,  762 ;  trades-women,  67,  69. 
See  Marital  Property;     Mar- 

RIAQE 

Wreck,  432-433;      right  to  enserf 

sailors,  77. 
Writing,  when  required  in  modem 

law,  510^12. 
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